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The  Tin  Foil  Cakes  of 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 


which  physicians  everywhere  are 
prescribing  for  Constipation,  Furun¬ 
culosis,  Acne  and  other  diseases. 

Send  for  our  book  “The  Healing 
Power  of  Compressed  Yeast.”  It 
will  interest  you. 


Fleischmann  Co. 

Cincinnati 
San  Francisco 


Standardized  Products 
Assure  Uniform  Results 


<1  It  is  a  gratifying  condition  that  users  of  colors  and  flavors 

are  becoming  more  and  more  exacting  and  particular  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  materials  they  use ;  it  means  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  their  finished 
products,  and  more  complete  satisfaction  to  their  customers,  which  is  soon 
reflected  in  a  healthy  increase  in  the  volume  of  their  business. 

^  All  Atlas  Colors  and  Flavors  are  standardized  as  to  uni¬ 
formity,  strength  and  purity.  They  have  been  produced  and  developed  to 
their  present  excellency  in  our  laboratories  by  our  chemists  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  our  factory  by  most  modern,  scientific  and  sanitary  methods. 

For  Comfort,  Safety  and  Assurance  BUY  ATLAS  COLORS  and  FLAVORS, 
which  are  Guaranteed  in  Every  Particular. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
83-93  Park  Place 


ESTABLISHED  1851 

“First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors ” 


CHICAGO 
11-13  E.  Illinois  St. 
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Set  the 
Standard 


Ryzon 


BAKING 
BOOK  !) 


Byzon 


PrRrtrr  ' 
^o»oto  . 


Today’s  “student”  and  today’s  “daughter”  are  to¬ 
morrow’s  home-makers ! 

Therefore,  on  the  domestic  science  teacher  and  the 
progressive  housewife  rests  the  responsibility  of  setting 
“a  high  standard  in  cooking.” 

Ryzon  is  adapted  to  baking  in  the  accurate  way . 
All  of  the  Ryzon  recipes  are  based  on  level  measure¬ 
ments,  and  Ryzon  itself  gives  dependable,  uniform 
results. 

Ryzon  is  40c  a  pound.  The  new  Ryzon  Baking 
Book  (original  price  $1.00)  containing  250  practical 
recipes,  many  of  conservation  value,  and  others  easily 
adapted  to  present  day  needs,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  30c  in  stamps  or  coin,  except  in  Canada. 

Ryzoin 

THE  PERFECT  BAKING  POWDER 

GENERALCHEMICALTO. 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 
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Suppose  It 
Cost  $3.20 


It  Would  Still  Be 
Economical 

You  pay  30  to  32  cents  today  for  the  large  pack¬ 
age  of  Quaker  Oats.  You  get  6,335  calories,  the  energy 
measure  of  food  value. 

In  the  13-cent  package  you  get  just  as  much  for 
your  money. 

Suppose  it  cost  ten  times  as  much.  You  would 
call  it  extravagant  food.  But  see  what  you  pay  for 
other  foods  to  get  6,335  calories. 

Below  are  the  figures  at  the  prices  of  today.  You 
will  see  that  at  this  writing  many  foods  cost  more  than 
ten  times  Quaker  Oats  for  the  same  energy  units. 


Cost  of  6335  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats  -  -  - 

-  $0.32 

In  Round  Steak  -  -  - 

-  2.56 

In  Leg  of  Lamb  -  -  - 

3.00 

In  Veal  Cutlets  -  -  -  - 

-  3.56 

In  Halibut  ----- 

3.31 

In  Salt  Codfish  -  -  - 

-  -  4.87 

In  Canned  Peas  -  -  - 

3.37 

In  Milk  ------ 

-  -  1.22 

So  meats  and  fish  average  fully  as  much  as  Quaker 
Oats  would  cost  you  at  $3.20  per  large  package. 

And  more,  for  the  oat  is  better  food.  It  is  better 
balanced,  more  complete.  It  is  almost  the  ideal  food. 

The  best  way  possible  to  bring  down  food  cost  is 
to  serve  more  Quaker  Oats. 


Oat 

A  Superlative  Grade 

Use  Quaker  Oats  to  make  the  dish  doubly  delightful.  It  is 
flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the  richest,  plumpest  oats.  We 
get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel . 

Thus  we  get  an  exquisite  flavor  which  costs  you  no  extra  price . 
Insist  on  it. 

Two  Sizes:  12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

Except  in  the  far  West  and  South 

(2054) 
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Some  Do,  So  me  Don’t 

As  we  expected,  modernizing  the  magazine  which 
we  started  to  do  last  month  brought  in  a  bunch  of 
bouquets  and  brick  bats. 

One  subscriber’s  note  was  a  whole  page  about  his 
natural  abhorrence  to  red,  another  said  that  two-column 
makeup  was  much  easier  to  read  than  three,  still  an¬ 
other  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  colored  covers, 
illustrations,  etc.,  put  it  in  a  class  with  yellow  journal¬ 
ism. 

These  criticisms  were  more  than  balanced  by  a 
goodly  number  of  sincere  compliments  from  big  cor¬ 
poration  heads  and  recognized  leaders  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry,  so  altogether  we  are  convinced  that  moderniz¬ 
ing  the  Food  Journal  has  been  a  step  toward  progress. 
We  heartily  agree  that  a  flaming  red  cover  is  not  good 
as  a  regular  diet,  but  we  used  red  for  December  in 
order  to  make  the  greater  contrast  possible  so  that 
the  entire  field  would  know  that  the  American  Food 
Journal  had  been  rejuvenated.  The  red  cover  of  De¬ 
cember  will  appear  no  more,  as  it  has  accomplished  its 
purpose. 

One  criticism  regarding  a  change  to  smaller  type 
lias  been  corrected  this  month,  and  from  now  on  10 
point  type,  same  as  formerly,  will  be  used. 

Continuing  with  the  idea  that  we  shall  endeavor 
to  make  this  magazine  from  every  standpoint  com¬ 
mand  highest  respect  and  recognition,  we  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard  has  become  its 
Editor. 

Realizing  that  to  have  this  magazine  authoritative 
and  of  greatest  possible  value,  we  must  have  as  its 
editorial  head  a  man  primarily  an  expert  on  food  sub¬ 
jects,  but  in  addition  our  requirements  were  that  lie 
must  be  a  recognized  writer. 

Most  of  you  know  Dr.  Barnard  either  personally 
or  through  his  magazine  contributions.  With  twenty 
years’  experience  in  foods,  a  natural  aptitude  along 
literary  lines,  together  with  a  wide  acquaintance,  we 
believe  qualifies  him  for  the  Editorship  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Food  Journal.  And  when  it  is  realized  that  so 
rarely  under  one  mental  roof  do  we  find  a  combination 
of  this  kind,  we  feel  indeed  fortunate  that  for  several 
years  we  will  have  Dr.  Barnard  as  Editor. 

Our  selection  of  the  Doctor  as  a  guide  to  our  edi¬ 
torial  destinies  was  made  after  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  field,  our  thought  being  to  secure  the  strongest  and 
best  known  man  with  literary  ability. 

Our  sincere  desire  is  to  gain  your  confidence  and 
to  continue  to  merit  and  hold  it.  Our  policy  will  al¬ 
ways  be  fair,  fearless  and  fetterless,  unhampered  and 
uncontaminated  by  commercial  subsidy. 

C.  A.  Patterson, 

Publisher. 


The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Ask  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swift  &  Company 
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VALUABLE  BOOK  THAT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  REFER¬ 
ENCE  LIBRARY  OF  EVERY 
PHYSICIAN,  DOMESTIC 
SCIENTIST  AND  DIETITIAN 

An  exhaustive,  highly  informative  treatise  on 
Baking  Powder  as  a  healthful  and  convenient 
leavening  agent,  prepared  by  Thomas  G.  Atkin¬ 
son,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D. 

A  book  of  many  meaty  facts  relative  to  the  com¬ 
position  and  action  of  Baking  Powder — its  influ¬ 
ence  over  food  values — simple,  scientific  tests 
which  make  possible  an  exact  determination 
of  Baking  Powder  leavening  force. 

In  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  way  it 
deals  with  an  important  subject  (more  important 
than  most  people  realize)  —  upon  which  every 
Physician,  Domestic  Scientist  and  Dietitian 
should  be  thoroughly  informed. 

This  valuable  58-page  book,  of  usable  informa¬ 
tion,  is  yours  absolutely  free  of  cost  or  obligation. 
Simply  sign  and  send  attached  coupon.  Better 
do  it  today  —  before  supply  is  exhausted.  Just 
your  name  and  address — not  a  penny  of  money. 


■  NO  MONEY— JUST  THE  COUPON 


Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard  Accepts 
Editorial  Responsibility 

Noted  Food  Expert  Will  Give  the  Readers  of  The  American 

Food  Journal  the  Benefit  of  His  Twenty 

Years  Experience 

WITH  the  acceptance  of  the  position  of  editor  of  The  American  Food  Journal  Dr.  Harry  E. 
Barnard  brings  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  twenty  years  of  experience  in  food  affairs 
— twenty  years  of  unusual  accomplishment  in  which  his  work  as  food  chemist,  promul¬ 
gator  of  pure  food  laws,  government  official  in  the  food  and  dairy  department,  writer  and  speaker 
on  all  phases  of  the  food  subject,  has  marked  him  as  a  man  of  unusual  vision  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  remarkable  expertness  in  his  field.  Scientists  and  food  control  offi¬ 
cials  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  his  work,  food  manufacturers  and  distributors  who  have 
been  brought  before  him  as  violators  of  the  law  or  who  have  come  to  him  for  interpretation  of 
the  law,  and  educators,  dietists,  lawyers  and  physicians  who  have  closely  followed  his  work — all 
agree  that  Dr.  Barnard  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  food  experts  and  many  pronounce  him  the  fore¬ 
most  authority  in  his  field  of  work. 


While  the  food  officials  connected 
with  all  departments  of  the  Federal 
and  various  States  Food  and  Dairy 
Departments,  food  chemists,  dietists 
and  food  manufacturers  know  Dr. 
Barnard  because  of  his  prominence 
in  all  phases  of  the  food  work,  a  brief 
review  of  his  career  may  surprise 
many  of  his  acquaintances  and  co¬ 
workers  who,  while  knowing  him, 
knew  him  only  in  a  limited  way  and 
never  fully  realized  how  broad  his 
work  has  been  in  the  food  field. 

As  one  who  has  known  much  of 
his  work  so  aptly  remarked  recently : 
“He  is  a  food  official  by  profession, 
not  by  politics.” 

He  began  his  work  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  as  chemist  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  one  of  his  first  battles 
was  for  legislation  that  would  compel 
the  labeling  of  drugs  and  patent 
medicines  with  their  alcoholic  and 
narcotic  content.  But  he  was  ahead 
of  the  procession  then  as  now,  and 
even  the  Senate  committee  on  public 
health,  with  its  chairman  a  physi¬ 
cian,  thought  it  was  asking  too  much 
of  any  patent  medicine  manufacturer 
to  compel  him  to  disclose  the  alcohol 
content  of  his  formula  and  so  adver¬ 
tise  the  real  reason  for  its  popularity. 
In  those  early  days  in  pure  food 
work  the  only  control  over  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  his  own  inherent  hon¬ 
esty  ;  the  only  remedy  for  fraud  was 
publicity.  And  honesty  wras  not  the 
compelling  force  then  it  is  now,  and 
as  for  publicity — a  newspaper  that 
dared  refer  to  adulterated  food  or 
sophisticated  drugs  promptly  found 
its  advertising  more  valuable  than 
its  new  columns,  accepted  the  bribe 


and  kept  quiet.  x4nd  that  was  less 
than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  movement  against  adultera¬ 
tion  started  in  the  East,  but  it  soon 
spread  West  and  Dr.  Barnard  went 
with  it  to  become  the  first  chemist 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  In¬ 
diana  and  two  years  later,  when  its 
food  law  was  passed,  the  first  food 
and  drug  commissioner.  He  is  still 
the  first  chemist  to  the  Board  of 
Health  and  there  is  no  prospect  that 
there  will  soon  be  a  second  one,  and 
as  for  pure  food  work  the  people  of 
Indiana  have  so  long  been  eating 
pure  food,  that  they  have  almost 
forgotten  the  days  when  every  gro¬ 
cery  store  was  stocked  with  substi¬ 
tutes  and  every  label  was  a  libel. 

The  dragon  of  food  fraud  died 
easily.  Two  years  of  work  with 
manufacturers,  dealers,  commercial 
clubs  and  women’s  organizations  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  a  fearless,  unsub¬ 
sidized  press,  eager  for  news  of  the 
battle,  finished  the  fight.  But  out 
of  the  desire  to  give  the  consumer 
pure  food  arose  a  larger  and  more 
vital  problem — that  of  clean  food. 
And  so  Indiana  passed  her  sanitary 
food  law  that  in  the  ten  years  since 
it  was  drafted  by  Dr.  Barnard  has 
been  written  on  the  statute  books  of 
three-fourths  the  states  and  into  the 
health  code  of  scores  of  cities. 

Two  years  later  the  legislature,  by 
this  time  accustomed  to  constructive 
legislation  along  pure  food  lines, 
passed  a  cold  storage  law,  which  like 
the  sanitary  law,  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  and  served  as  a  model  for  all 
succeeding  attempts  to  regulate  the 
cold  storage  of  food.  And  to  estab¬ 
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lish  further  a  reputation  for  con¬ 
structive  statesmanship  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1911  passed  a  weights  and 
measures  law  and  made  Dr.  Barnard 
Indiana’s  first  Commissioner  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Each  legislature  since  then  has 
given  the  Doctor  more  duties  and 
greater  powers,  more  adequate  appro¬ 
priations  and  a  larger  corps  of  in¬ 
spectors.  Nearly  every  food  industry 
in  the  state  is  an  organized  co-worker 
with  the  Doctor’s  many  departments. 
The  Indiana  canners,  the  bottlers, 
the  grocers,  the  bakers,  the  creamery 
operators,  are  staunch  supporters  of 
the  kind  of  food  control  Dr.  Barnard 
administers  for  they  know  it  means 
fair  competition,  high  quality  goods 
and  better  prices,  satisfied  customers 
and  successful  business. 

Dr.  Barnard’s  new  campaign  is 
constructive  and  educational  and  is 
undertaken  because  he  sees  the  tre¬ 
mendous  cost  to  the  nation  in  bad 
health,  unhappy  homes  and  wasted 
money — of  the  lack  of  information 
about  foods,  its  wide  purchase,  care¬ 
ful  preparation  and  use. 

If  there  are  interesting  facts  about 
the  food  supply  he  will  tell  them ;  if 
there  are  notorious  revelations  of 
food  fraud  he  may  relate  them,  but  if 
he  does  he  will  do  so  to  deter  and 
control  the  adulterators,  not  to  scare 
and  disgust  the  consumer.  He  knows 
our  people  have  the  best  food  and  the 
most  food  of  any  country  and  all  the 
time,  so  far  as  he  can,  he  will  help 
to  make  it  even  better  and  more 
plentiful  and  so  direct  its  purchase 
and  use  that  the  high  cost  of  food 
will  be  a  less  momentous,  though  no 
less  vital,  question  than  now. 


Canners  in  Convention  Told 
of  Great  Tasks  Ahead 


Speakers  at  the  First  Meeting  Urge  Drastic  Action  to  Raise 
Standards  of  Canned  Products  and  Take  Steps 

to  Capture  Foreign  Trade 


The  introduction  of  a  system 
of  inspection  that  will  have  for 
its  purpose  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  canned  products. 

The  inauguration  of  a  world¬ 
wide  advertising  campaign  that 
will  have  for  its  purpose  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  consuming  public  to 
the  use  of  canned  goods  and  to 
certify  to  the  public  the  high 
standard  of  canned  goods. 

The  consideration  of  ways  and 
means  to  capture  the  world  trade 
in  canned  goods  and  to  educate 
foreign  nations  to  the  use  of  this 
product. 

These  were  the  three  great  prob¬ 
lems  that  were  raised  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  joint  convention 
of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Association  and  The  National 
Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit 
Brokers  Association.  Held  in  the 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  January 
20th  to  24th  inclusive. 

The  convention  was  the  biggest 
ever  held,  due  largely,  the  officials 
said,  to  the  fact  that  conditions  of 
trade  are  so  abnormal  and  the  year 
1919  is  expected  to  present  entirely 
new  problems  than  those  ever  be¬ 
fore  raised  and  the  members  of  all 
branches  of  the  canning  industry 
were  anxious  to  ,learn  something 
about  these  conditions  and  how  to 
meet  them. 

Without  a  doubt  the  clearest 
statement  of  just  what  problems 
will  have  to  be  faced  by  the  men  of 
this  industry  this  year  was  presented 
by  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington,  spe¬ 
cial  counsel  for  the  canners  when  he 
spoke  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
convention  on  Monday,  the  20th. 

Judge  Covington  reviewed  condi¬ 
tions  of  high  prices  and  high  wages 
and  predicted  that  a  readjustment 
of  both  must  come.  He  deprecated 
the  tendency  of  the  farmer  to  insist 
upon  the  revision  of  farm  prices  as 
the  last  move  and  said  that  if  wages 
of  labor  are  to  be  lowered  the  cost  of 
farm  products  to  the  canner  must 
first  be  lowered  so  that  the  canner 
may  reduce  the  price  to  wholesalers 


and  thus  permit  a  lowering  of  prices 
to  retailer  and  consumer.  To  go 
about  it  the  other  way,  the  judge 
said,  would  be  to  invite  a  convulsion 
of  our  economic  system. 

He  then  pointed  out  that  canned 
goods  are  being  used  in  this  country 
in  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  possible  and  as  a  remedy  for 
this  condition  he  urged  that  the 
standard  of  canned  goods  be  raised 
by  a  strict  system  of  inspection  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  canners  themselves 
and  that  a  world-wide  advertising 
campaign  be  entered  upon  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  consumer  with  the  high 
standard  and  food  value  of  canned 
goods  and  to  create  a  bigger  market. 
In  support  of  this  he  cited  the  work 
of  the  citrus  growers  who  have  edu¬ 
cated  the  people  to  use  their  fruits 


A  full  report  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association 
will  be  given  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  American  Food 
Journal.  The  convention  was 
still  in  session  as  this  issue 
goes  to  press. 


in  immense  quantities  by  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  pointed  out  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  organization  permitted 
the  entry  upon  these  two  lines  of 
work. 

The  speaker  also  urged  that  the 
members  of  the  canners’  association 
ally  themselves  with  various  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  for  their  purpose 
the  building  up  of  America’s  export 
trade.  This,  he  argued,  is  a  most 
important  development  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  which  the  canners  should 
look  forward  to  and  work  for. 

All  of  the  sections  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  indorsed  the  movement 
for  strict  inspection  and  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  canned  goods  and 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  expan¬ 
sion  to  foreign  markets. 

In  all  of  the  sections  the  labor 


situation  was  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention — in  fact  this  seemed  to  be 
the  problem  that  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  the  delegates 
present.  John  R.  Baines  and  W.  L. 
Am oss,  the  latter  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  and 
Charles  II.  Bentley,  sales  manager 
of  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  all  emphasized  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  labor  in 
the  canning  industry  this  year  as 
many  of  the  women  who  could  form¬ 
erly  be  depended  upon  for  work  in 
the  factories  are  now  working  else¬ 
where  or  have  given  up  factory  work 
entirely.  Mr.  Amoss  believed  that 
some  of  this  shortage  could  be  made 
up  if  the  canners  would  improve  the 
working  conditions  in  the  factories. 
He  said  that  the  conditions  in  the 
canning  factories  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  below  the  standard  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  most  other  factories  be¬ 
cause  foreigners  who  had  but  re¬ 
cently  come  to  this  country  and  who 
would  put  up  with  poor  working 
conditions  had  generally  been  em¬ 
ployed.  This  condition  is  changed 
now,  he  said,  because  new  immi¬ 
grants  are  not  arriving  and  the  old 
ones  have  been  educated  to  a  higher 
standard  of  working  conditions. 

Senator  Fernald,  in  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  assembly  on  Monday  night 
urged  that  business  men  take  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  so  as  to  see  to  it  that  laws 
relating  to  business  and  the  business 
affairs  of  the  country  should  be  more 
carefully  and  economically  taken 
care  of. 

President  Henry  Burden  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association,  in 
giving  the  president’s  annual  ad¬ 
dress  said  in  part: 

Accurate  Knowledge  of  Costs 

“The  Committee  on  Standard  Clas¬ 
sification  of  Accounts  has  placed  with¬ 
in  reach  of  every  canner  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
cost  of  his  product.  Such  information 
cannot  be  had  without  effort,  but  ener¬ 
gy  expended  in  gaining  it  will  be  many 
fold  repaid.  The  keeping  of  complete 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  Men  at  the  Head  of  the  Industry,  Legislators,  Govern¬ 
ment  Officials,  Railroad  Executives  and  the  Public  All 
Share  the  Trouble  and  Must  Help  Solve  the  Problem. 


By  Wm.  G.  Davies 


America  is  learning  to  eat  fish. 

In  that  simple  statement  is  in¬ 
volved  a  problem  of  many  angles 
which  to  be  properly  solved  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  intelligent,  concentrated 
thought  and  close  co-operation  of  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  fishing  indus¬ 
try,  government  officials  connected 
with  the  bureau  of  fisheries,  trans¬ 
portation  officials,  legislators  at 
Washington  and  in  the  various  state 
capitals,  dietists  and  chemists. 

To  the  layman  the  problem  is  not 
so  very  complex.  Somebody  started 
something  and  whoever  it  was  had 
better  finish  it. 

The  layman,  during  the  last 
eighteen  months,  was  taught  to  eat 
fish  in  greater  quantities  than  ever 
before  and  he  likes  it  and  will  keep 
right  on  eating  it.  But  in  the  process 
of  education  he  wTas  taught  that  fish 
was  an  alternative  food  for  red  meat ; 
that  its  food  value  was  as  great  as 
that  of  red  meat  and — most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all — that  it  was  cheaper  than 
red  meat  and  more  plentiful.  He 
knows  that  when  he  heeded  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  plea  and  started  to  eat  fish 
in  greater  quantities  that  the  price 
of  fish  began  to  soar  and  mutterings 
were  heard  about  “fish  trusts” ;  “ex¬ 
cessive  profits”  and  what  not,  mostly 
because  he  did  not  understand  what 
was  being  done  or  how  and  there  was 
no  one  to  tackle  the  job  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  him. 

A  Trying  Problem 

To  the  man  engaged  in  the  fish  in¬ 
dustry  the  problem  is  a  trying  one 
and,  as  it  has  loomed  up  in  the  last 


year,  is  not  only  bigger,  but  different 
and  more  complex  than  any  that  his 
previous  experience  has  taught  him 
to  deal  with.  He  must  supply  more 
fish,  fresh,  frozen  and  canned  than 
he  has  ever  supplied  before ;  he  must 
ship  fish  to  markets  far  removed 
from  the  larger  sources  of  supply; 
he  must  open  up  new  fields  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  protect  the  old  from  ex¬ 
haustion  and  in  this  he  will  need  the 


help  of  wise  legislators  and  the  close 
co-operation  of  other  government 
officials,  and  last,  but  not  least,  he 
must  direct  his  most  skillful  efforts 
towards  educating  the  consumer  to 
want  other  than  the  few  kinds  of 
fish  which  the  consumer,  in  his 
ignorance,  has  always  demanded  and 
is  still  demanding. 


The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  already  have 
started  and  have  made  great  progress 
towards  the  solution  of  the  last  angle 
of  the  problem  in  their  work  of  dis¬ 
covering  “new”  food  fish  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  statements  of  their  food 
values  and  flavors ;  locating  the 
sources  of  supply  of  these  “new”  fish 
and  in  devising  new  and  appetising 
ways  of  serving  them.  The  work  of 


these  branches  of  the  government 
forms  one  of  the  most  notable  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  history  of  the  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation  of  the 
United  States  and  is  worthy  of  a 
more  detailed  description  than  can 
be  given  here. 

In  1907  when  the  Food  and  Drug 
Acts  went  into  effect  the  Bureau  of 
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Chemistry,  in  line  with  other  work, 
began  an  investigation  to  determine 
who  was  responsible  for  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  fish  and  oysters  of  inferior 
quality,  or  improperly  packed,  to  the 
markets.  They  first  interpreted  their 
duties  as  purely  police  or  regulatory 
but  after  a  comparatively  brief  period 
of  close  contact  with  the  men  m  the 
fishing  industry  they  began  to  realize 
that  the  oystermen,  fish  packers  and 
distributors  were  not  deliberately 
trying  to  fool  the  public,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  injure  their  own  business, 
but  that  they  lacked  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  how  to  avoid  the  wrong 
practices.  Thereupon  the  Bureau, 
without  relaxing  its  police  duties, 
gradually  introduced  an  educative 
element  in  its  work  and  today,  as  a 
result  of  this  development,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  and  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  are  the  strongest  educa¬ 
tional  forces  in  the  country  in  teach¬ 
ing  fishermen  how  to  fish,  packers 
how  to  pack  and  shippers  how  to 


the  war  that  the  industry  was 
swamped  with  orders  beyond  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  fill. 

The  year  of  1918  was  a  difficult 
year  for  the  industry  that  was  trying 
to  live  up  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
government.  It  was  called  upon  for 
men  and  it  gave  them  freely  to  the 
service.  It  was  called  upon  for  the 
equipment,  and  the  materials  of 
which  equipment  is  made  was  re¬ 
quisitioned,  but  it  did  not  protest. 
And  finally  it  was  called  upon  to 
help  create  as  well  as  supply  a  big¬ 
ger  demand  for  the  product  when 
the  wise  ones  believed  that  the  de¬ 
mand  already  far  exceeded  the  sup¬ 
ply  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
And  then,  as  though  the  God  of  the 
Hohenzollern’s  had  gained  the  upper 
hand  and  had  determined  to  penal¬ 
ize  the  fish  men,  the  catch  of  many 
of  the  most  desirable  species  of  fish 
came  in  way  below  normal.  The 
catch  of  halibut  alone,  for  which 
there  has  been  a  big  normal  demand, 


bles  he  found  that  the  wholesale  fish 
dealers  of  New  York  had  already 
appointed  a  committee  of  six  to  work 
with  the  food  administration  of  that 
state.  This  committee,  composed  of 
the  most  prominent  dealers  in  New 
York,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  its 
time  to  furnishing  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Federal  Food  Board 
with  accurate  records  of  the  amount 
of  fish  on  hand,  the  amount  expected, 
prices  and  market  conditions,  and 
carefully  gotten  up  estimates  of 
based  on  weather  and  other  condi¬ 
tions,  of  just  what  could  be  depended 
upon  in  the  fish  situation  of  the  near 
future.  In  this  way  they  kept  the 
food  officials  in  the  closest  possible 
touch  with  the  conditions. 

At  one  period  last  winter  when  the 
supply  of  frozen  fish  was  far  shorter 
than  it  should  have  been  and  the 
government’s  demands  for  more  fish 
for  the  soldiers  in  France  and  in  the 
training  camps  looked  as  though  it 
might  go  unfilled,  to  help  the  situa- 


Digestibility  of  Fisk 


In  the  study  of  the  digestibility  of  the  protein  and  fat  supplied  by 
some  common  varieties,  fish  in  the  form  of  “fish  loaf”  was  served  as  the 
major  part  of  a  simple  mixed  diet,  which  also  included  potatoes,  crack¬ 
ers,  fruit,  sugar,  and  tea  or  coffee.  The  principal  results  are  summarized 
in  the  following  table: 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  ALL  DIGESTION  EXPERIMENTS 


Number  of 

experiments  Kinds  of  fish 


Average 
amount  of 
fish  eaten 
per  man 
per  day 


Digestibility 
of  fish 
protein 


Digestibility 
of  fish  fat 


Grams 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

3. 

Mackerel  . 

.  448 

93.1 

95.2 

3. 

Butterfish  . 

.  471 

91.9 

8G.4 

8. 

Grayfish  . 

.  440 

92.8 

94.3 

4. 

Salmon  . 

.  355 

93.2 

93.7 

On  an  average,  the  subjects  ate  448  grams  of  Boston  mackerel,  471 
grams  of  butterfish,  440  grams  of  grayfish,  and  355  grams  of  salmon 
daily,  which  would  indicate  that  in  every  case  the  fish  was  eaten  with 
relish. 


ship.  And  it  goes  farther  than  this. 
The  Bureaus  are  today  the  greatest 
advertising  agency  for  fish  and  sea 
foods  in  the  country,  issuing  bulletin 
after  bulletin  on  what  fish  to  eat  and 
how  to  prepare  them. 

Government  Work  Effective 

It  is  freely  conceded  by  fishmen 
that  the  success  of  the  government’s 
campaign  to  substitute  fish  and  sea 
foods  for  the  better  known  red  meats 
on  the  tables  of  the  American  fam¬ 
ilies  during  the  war  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  previous  educative 
work  of  the  Bureau.  In  fact,  so  well 
had  the  public’s  mind  been  prepared 
for  the  change  of  eating  habit  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  food  stringency  during 


fell  off  about  thirty-five  per  cent 
just  at  the  time  when  the  cry  for  it 
was  becoming  the  loudest. 

But  it  is  only  paying  tribute  where 
tribute  is  deserved,  to  say  that 
through  this  entire  period  of  stress 
and  strain  the  record  of  the  men  in 
all  branches  of  this  industry  is  one 
of  which  the  whole  nation  should  be 
proud. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  fish  industry  wholeheart¬ 
edly  co-operated  with  the  government 
in  helping  to  solve  the  war  problems 
one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  record  of 
New  York.  When  Herbert  Hoover, 
complying  with  a  most  urgent  de¬ 
mand,  went  to  that  state  to  help  cor¬ 
rect  serious  food  distribution  trou- 


tion  the  wholesale  fish  dealers  of 
New  York  guaranteed  to  the  commis¬ 
sioner  about  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  frozen  whiting  and 
ling  to  be  furnished  to  retail  dealers 
at  four  cents  a  pound  so  that  the  poor 
of  the  city  could  be  furnished  with 
a  low-priced  fish  during  the  winter 
and  the  Lenten  season  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fish  is  greater  than  at  other 
seasons.  And  they  lived  up  to  the 
guarantee. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
gospel  which  the  officials  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  had  been  so  dili¬ 
gently  preaching  for  years — the  gos¬ 
pel  that  fishermen  should  market  and 
the  public  should  eat  many  of  the 
kinds  of  fish  which  had  formerly  been 
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Digging  Clams  for  Dinner  on  the  Western  Coast 


ignored  as  food — began  to  show  con¬ 
verts.  The  word  was  passed  down 
both  coasts  of  the  country  and  to  the 
lake  and  river  piscatorial  trades  to 
market  everything  taken  in  the  nets 
or  on  the  hooks — and  this  they  did. 
Soon  there  began  to  appear  in  the 
fish  stalls  where  the  public  went  to 
buy  fish  many  species  which  had 
never  before  been  offered  for  sale  in 
quantities  and  some  that  had  never 
been  recommended  by  fish  men  for 
eating  purposes.  Such  fish  as  blow- 
fish,  searobin,  bellowsfish,  skate,  con- 
gereels,  drums,  grouper,  shark  and 
greyfish  found  their  way  to  the  tables 
of  the  people  and  were  eaten  with 
absolute  disregard  of  precedent  and 
the  doubtful  attitude  of  old  fisher¬ 
men  who  had  been  long  trained  to 
look  upon  these  varieties  as  being 
beneath  notice  as  food. 

During  this  period  of  what  might 
have  seemed  indiscriminate  fish  mar¬ 
keting  the  public  was  protected  by 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  who  had 
long  before  investigated  and  classi¬ 
fied  these  and  many  others  of  the  fin 
tribe  according  to  food  values. 

That  the  eating  of  many  varie¬ 
ties,  some  of  them  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  non-edible  —  instead  of  a  few 
-cinds  of  fish  helped  the  food  situation 
last  year  is  a  truth  that  food  econo¬ 
mists  and  the  members  of  the  fishing 
industry  will  vouch  for.  Although 
the  war  is  over  the  food  shortage  still 
exists  and  will  continue  for  at  least 
two  years  and  there  is  still  a  most 
urgent  reason  in  this  fact  why  the 
American  consumer  should  continue 
to  be  supplied  with  “new”  kinds  of 
fish  and  why  the  educative  work  of 
teaching  them  to  eat  the  “new”  kinds 
of  fish  should  be  continued  or  in¬ 
creased. 

We  have  quoted  the  word  “new” 
because  in  reality  the  so-called  “new” 
fish  are  fish  that  have  been  caught 


for  many  years  with  every  cast  of  the 
seine,  but  following  an  old  prejudice, 
the  fishermen  have  thrown  these  fish 
back  into  the  water  or  permitted 
them  to  rot  on  the  beach. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  gone 
to  great  expense  and  labor  to  analyze 
and  determine  the  food  value  of  these 
fish  and  advise  as  to  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  serving  them.  While  some  of 
the  varieties  are  classified  as  low 
grade  because  of  some  peculiarity  of 


A  Husky  Clam  With  the  Door  of  His 
House  Open 


the  flesh  or  flavor  that  makes  them 
undesirable  when  served  in  the  fresh 
state  and  which  interferes  with  the 
practicability  of  canning  or  packing 
for  shipment,  others  are  pronounced 
to  be  as  good,  both  as  to  food  value 
and  flavor  as  many  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  long  used.  Some  fish  are  not  so 
good  when  eaten  fresh,  but  make 
very  tasty  morsels  when  smoked  or 
canned. 

Bulletins  have  gone  forth  from  the 
government  offices  telling  about 
these  fish,  giving  the  results  of  the 


analysis  of  the  flesh  and  telling  how 
best  to  serve  them  to  make  them  a 
valuable  additional  food  for  the 
table.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a 
description  of  all  of  these  fish,  but 
just  a  few  examples  gives  one  an 
inkling  of  the  enormous  food  supply 
in  our  seas  and  inland  lakes  and 
rivers  that  has  been  wasted  or  ig¬ 
nored  and  which,  if  this  nation  is  to 
be  the  food  conservator  that  it  is 
hoped  for,  will  have  to  be  utilized. 

The  bowfin  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  of  modern  fishes  and  it  has  a 
history  that  goes  back  about  two  mil¬ 
lion  years.  It  is  scrappy  by  nature 
and  destroys  other  members  of  the 
fin  tribes.  With  its  sharp  teeth  it 
will  cut  its  way  through  a  seine  as 
easily  as  a  bee  goes  through  a  spider 
web  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  has  been  left  severely  alone 
by  fishermen.  The  other  reason  is 
that  when  cooked  fresh  its  flesh  is 
pasty  and  of  poor  flavor.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  however,  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  when  smoked  this  fish 
is  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
any  other  smoked  fish  relished  by  fish 
eaters.  It  is  found  in  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  great  lakes  region,  the 
Mississippi  valley  from  Minnesota  to 
Louisiana  and  in  the  east  from 
Florida  to  New  York.  It  is  variously 
known  as  dogfish,  mudfish,  lake  law¬ 
yer,  marshfish,  cypris  trout,  willow- 
pike  and  many  other  names. 

Another  remarkable  example  of 
food  ignorance  is  brought  to  light 
by  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  on  the  sablefish,  alias  black  cod. 
This  fish  has  been  known  for  many 
decades  hut  only  a  few  have  eaten  it. 
And  yet  the  Bureau  pronounces  it 
one  of  the  best  food  fishes  to  be 
found  in  any  water.  Its  flesh  is 
firm,  white  and  flaky  with  a  full  rich 
flavor.  A  high  authority  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  home  economics  of  the 
University  of  Washington  says  that 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Bak  ers  Want  Continuation  of 

State  Control 

War  Measures  Find  Favor  With  Industry  and  Legislation  is 
Looked  for  to  Continue  the  Good  Regulations 


THE  modern  baker  is  a  business 
man.  The  product  of  his  oven 
totals  millions  of  loaves.  He 
numbers  as  his  daily  customers  forty 
per  cent  of  the  twenty-five  million 
families  in  the  United  States.  Hs  has 
built  up  an  enormous  industry  by 
making  a  better  loaf  than  that  drawn 
from  the  kitchen  oven  by  the  house¬ 
wife  and  by  compelling  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  every  bakery  practice 
between  the  sack  of  flour  and  the  loaf 
delivered  at  the  door  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  above  criticism.  The  bak¬ 
ers  are  not  satisfied  to  have  forty  per 
cent  of  the  business  of  baking  bread. 
They  believe  so  firmly  in  their  prod¬ 
uct  that  they  want  to  make  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  the  bread  baked,  as  is 
the  case  today  in  England.  They 
know  that  they  cannot  get  more  busi¬ 
ness  unless  they  first  get  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public  and  so  the  bakers 
of  the  country  are  asking  the  State 
Legislatures  which  are  in  session  in 
nearly  every  state  to  enact  laws 
which  will  establish  high  standards 
of  quality  and  require  the  operation 
of  bakeshops  in  a  sanitary  manner 
by  healthy  workmen. 

Law  Drafted 

Such  a  law  has  been  drafted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  Indiana.  Indiana  bakers 
are  well  organized.  They  are  alive 
to  their  own  interests  and  they  know 
by  experience  that  everything  they 
do  for  the  protection  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  baking  of  a  better 
loaf  of  bread  will  help  their  business. 
The  bill  which  is  before  the  Indiana 
Legislature  is  patterned  very  closely 
after  the  Sanitary  Food  Law,  which 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
ten  years.  Some  of  the  sections  of 
the  bill  are  not  necessary  except  as 
they  focus  the  attention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  public  upon  the  fact 
that  the  baking  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  protecting  itself  from  every 
condition  which  savors  of  uncleanli¬ 
ness  or  which  tends  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  poor  bread. 

The  regulation  of  the  bakeshop  is 
a  police  power  vested  in  the  State 


Board  of  Health  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  bill,  should  it  become  a 
law,  is  made  the  duty  of  the  food  and 
drug  officials  through  its  laboratories 
and  inspectors.  After  providing  that 
the  buildings  and  rooms  used  as 
bakeshops  are  properly  lighted,  fitted 
with  sanitary  plumbing  and  kept  al¬ 
ways  in  a  cleanly  and  sanitary  con¬ 
dition,  the  bill  gives  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  old  practice  of  using 
the  bakeshop  or  parts  of  the  shop  as 
sleeping  or  living  rooms.  The  bill 
goes  so  far  as  to  require  separate 
rooms  for  changing  and  hanging 
wearing  apparel.  It  prohibits  the 
use  of  bakeshop  equipment  such  as 
tables  and  troughs  as  chairs  or  beds. 
It  abolishes  the  insanitary  practice 
of  allowing  animals  in  the  shop.  It 
requires  every  employe  to  have  clean 
hands  and  arms.  A  special  section 
discusses  the  health  of  employes  and 
requires  health  certificates  showing 
the  absence  of  any  contagious  or  in¬ 
fectious  disease. 

The  stale  bread  delusion  has  cost 
the  baker  and  consumer  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Before  the  United  States 
Pood  Administration  licensed  the 
baker  and  told  him  to  stop  his  ex¬ 
travagant  practice  of  taking  back 
stale  loaves,  the  baker  never  knew 
how  much  business  he  had  done  until 
his  driver  had  brought  back  to  the 
shop  every  loaf  the  grocer  thought  he 
could  not  sell.  For  the  past  year 
and  a  half  a  loaf  of  bread  once  sold 
has  remained  sold.  The  suggested 
bill  recognizes  both  the  bad  eco¬ 
nomics  of  taking  back  the  stale  loaf 
and  as  well  the  possibility  of  such 
returned  loaves  being  disease  breed¬ 
ers  among  the  consumers  and  a 
source  of  contamination  by  mould  or 
rope  at  the  bakeshop. 

Weight  of  Loaf 

The  bill  proposes  to  save  for  the 
baker  and  consumer  another  excel¬ 
lent  feature  of  the  control  exercised 
by  the  United  States  Food  Admin¬ 
istration,  namely,  that  of  fixing  the 
weight  of  the  loaf.  In  years  past  the 
baker  has  sold  his  loaf  at  a  standard 
price  and  he  has  changed  the  size  of 


his  loaf  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
the  advancing  or  lowering  costs  of 
flour  and  labor.  Such  a  standard 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  No  other 
foodstuff  is  sold  by  the  price  unit. 
For  the  protection  of  the  consumer 
the  bill  provides  that  bread  shall  be 
sold  by  standard  weights  and  these 
weights  are  fixed  at  three-fourths  of 
a  pound;  one  pound;  one  and  one- 
half  pound ;  two  pounds  or  other 
pound  weights.  When  flour  is  high 
the  pound  loaf  sells  at  a  proportional 
high  price.  When  flour  is  cheaper 
the  size  of  the  loaf  remains  the  same, 
but  the  price  is  reduced.  In  order 
that  the  three-fourths  pound  loaf 
may  not  be  sold  for  the  pound  loaf, 
the  wrapper  will  show  the  exact 
weight  of  the  loaf,  and  where  the 
bread  is  sold  unwrapped  the  label 
carries  information  to  the  consumer. 

The  bakers  of  Indiana  want  this 
legislation.  They  want  it  for  their 
own  protection  and  because  they 
realize  their  customers  will  buy  more 
bread  if  they  know  that  it  is  made 
under  the  sanitary  conditions  re¬ 
quired  by  the  state  law.  But  the  de¬ 
sire  for  legislation  is  not  confined  to 
the  group  of  bakers  who  live  in  In¬ 
diana.  The  bakers  in  every  state 
are  better  organized  than  ever  before. 
They  have  their  local  associations, 
strong  state  organizations  and  they 
are  all  affiliated  with  the  National 
organization  that  speaks  for  the  en¬ 
tire  baking  industry.  If  the  bakers 
of  every  state  do  what  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry 
counsel  as  expedient  and  wise,  it  is 
probable  that  before  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
have  long  been  forgotten,  every  baker 
will  operate  under  the  direction  of 
wise  sanitary  legislation. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana  that  every  building,  room  or 
other  place  occupied  or  used  as  a 
bakery,  that  is,  for  the  production, 
preparation,  storage  or  display  of 
bread,  cakes,  pies  and  other  bakery 
products  intended  for  sale  for  human 
consumption,  shall  be  clean,  properly 
lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated.  Every 
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such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with 
adequate  plumbing  and  drainage  facil¬ 
ities,  including  suitable  wash  sinks, 
toilets  and  water  closets.  All  toilets 
and  water  closets  shall  be  separate 
and  apart  from  the  rooms  in  which  the 
bakery  products  are  produced  or 
handled.  All  wash  sinks,  toilets  and 
water  closets  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  in 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  rooms. 
The  floors,  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  in  which  the  dough  is  mixed 
and  handled  or  the  pastry  prepared 
for  baking  or  in  which  the  bakery 
products  or  ingredients  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  are  otherwise  handled  or  stored, 
shall  be  kept  and  maintained  in  a 
clean,  wholesome  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion.  All  openings  into  such  rooms, 
including  windows  and  doors,  shall  be 
properly  screened  or  otherwise  pro¬ 
tected  to  exclude  flies. 

Section  2.  The  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Health  may,  after  inspection,  give 
notice  stating  the  time  within  which 
any  such  bakery  not  in  compliance 
with  section  one  of  this  act  shall  be 
vacated  and  cease  to  be  conducted  for 
the  production  and  preparation  of 
bakery  products,  and  after  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of 
this  act,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
shall,  after  inspection,  give  notice  for 
the  vacation  for  the  production  or 
preparation  of  bakery  products  of  any 
such  bakery  or  of  other  buildings  and 
premises  which  do  not  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  such  order  of  va¬ 
cation  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  act. 
The  working  rooms  referred  to  in  Sec¬ 
tion  1  of  this  act  shall  not  be  used  for 
purposes  other  than  those  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  preparing,  baking, 
storage  and  handling  of  food,  and 
shall  not  be  used  as  washing,  sleeping 
or  living  rooms,  but  shall  at  all  times 
be  separated  and  closed  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  sleeping  rooms.  Separate 
rooms  shall  be  provided  for  the  chang¬ 
ing  and  hanging  of  wearing  apparel 
and  such  rooms  shall  be  kept  clean  at 
all  times. 

Section  3.  No  employee  or  other 
person  shall  sit  or  lie  upon  any  of  the 
tables,  benches,  troughs,  shelves,  etc., 
which  are  intended  for  the  dough  or 
baked  products.  No  animals  or  fowls 
shall  be  kept  or  allowed  in  any  bakery 
or  other  place  where  bread  or  other 
bakery  products  are  produced  or 
stored.  Before  beginning  the  work 
and  before  preparing  and  mixing  the 
ingredients  every  person  engaged  in 
the  preparation  or  handling  of  bakery 
products  shall  wash  the  hands  and 
arms  thoroughly  and  then  rinse  in 
clean  water;  and  for  this  purpose 
sufficient  wash  basins  together  with 
soap  and  clean  towels  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Every  person  engaged  in  such 
work  shall  wash  the  hands  and  arms 
after  using  toilet  rooms  or  water 
closets.  Employees  or  other  persons 
affected  with  or  not  showing  certifi¬ 
cate  of  examination  as  required  herein 
to  be  free  from  any  venereal  disease, 
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Cleveland  Prohibits  Stale 
Bread  Returns 

An  ordinance  has  just  been 
passed  by  the  council  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland  prohibiting 
the  practice  of  accepting  the 
return  of  stale  bread  by  the 
bakers.  The  ordinance  follows: 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
state  of  Ohio:  That 

Section  1.  Whoever  returns 
any  bread  or  other  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts  to  any  person,  baker,  bak¬ 
ing  firm  or  concern,  or  his  or 
their  sales  agent  or  representa¬ 
tive  or  other  employee,  or  ac¬ 
cepts  any  cash  payments  or 
credit  allowance  for  any  unsold 
or  unused  bread  or  other  bak¬ 
ery  products,  or  exchanges  any 
bread  or  other  bakery  products 
for  other  bread  or  other  bak¬ 
ery  products  shall  be  deemed 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dol¬ 
lars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  for  the  second  offense, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  month,  or  both. 

Section  2.  Whoever  accepts 
the  return  of  any  bread  or  other 
bakery  products,  or  whoever, 
being  engaged  exclusively  or 
otherwise  in  the  sale,  manufac¬ 
ture,  distribution  or  delivery  of 
bread  or  other  bakery  products, 
makes  any  cash  payment  for,  or 
gives  any  credit  allowance  for 
any  unsold  or  unused  bread  or 
exchanges  any  such  products 
for  other  bakery  products,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
offense,  and  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  second  offense,  or  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  one  month, 
or  both. 

Section  3. — This  ordinance  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  and  shall  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  approval  by  the  mayor. 

Passed  December  30,  1918. 

Approved  by  the  mayor  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1919. 


smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
yellow  fever,  tuberculosis  or  consump¬ 
tion,  bubonic  plague,  Asiatic  cholera, 
leprosy,  trachoma,  typhoid  fever,  epi¬ 
demic  dysentry,  measles,  mumps, 
German  measles,  whooping  cough, 
chickenpox  or  any  other  cutaneous, 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  shall 
not  work  nor  be  permitted  to  work  in 
any  such  bakeries,  nor  be  permitted 
to  handle  any  of  the  products  therein 
or  delivered  therefrom.  The  health¬ 
fulness  of  employees  shall  be  evidenced 
by  a  certificate  of  medical  examina¬ 
tion  made  at  such  times  and  the 
certificate  in  such  form  and  so  kept  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Such  medical  examina¬ 
tions  may  be  made  by  any  competent 
physician,  including  state,  city,  town 
and  county  health  officials  or  their 
agents  of  recognized  standing  and 
whose  qualifications  for  making  such 
examinations  are  approved  by  and 
evidenced  by  certificate  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Any  such 
physician  who  gives  such  certificate 
of  healthfulness  without  thorough  ex¬ 
amination,  or  who  give  such  certificate 
of  freedom  from  disease  knowing  or 
suspecting  the  employee  to  have  or  to 
be  infected  with  any  of  the  diseases 
specified  in  this  section,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act  and 
subject  to  the  penalties  provided  for 
violation  thereof  and  on  conviction 
shall  also  be  disbarred  from  making 
further  examinations  under  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Section  4.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  make  all  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  this  sec¬ 
tion  into  effect  including  the  forms 
of  certificates  and  the  time  and  place 
for  examinations  of  such  employees 
and  including  reasonable  and  uniform 
fees  for  the  examination.  The  analysis 
or  examinations  of  any  specimens 
necessary  in  connection  with  such 
medical  examination  of  employees 
shall  be  made  free  at  the  laboratories 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  of  any 
city  or  town  department  of  health  as 
the  State  Board  of  Health  may  desig¬ 
nate.  The  State  Board  of  Health  or 
any  city,  town  or  county  board  of 
health  may  order  any  such  medical 
examination  through  its  own  qualified 
officers  or  agents  at  any  time  deemed 
necessary,  which  examination  shall  be 
free  and  at  the  expense  of  the  board 
making  the  examination;  provided 
however  that  any  employee  or  em¬ 
ployer  may  have  their  own  physician 
present  at  any  such  examination. 

Section  5.  All  water  used  for  mix¬ 
ing  the  dough  or  used  in  the  mixing 
of  any  other  bakery  products  shall  be 
pure  and  wholesome.  In  case  the 
water  supply  is  taken  from  a  well,  the 
baker  shall  have  a  certificate  of  purity 
from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or 
from  any  city  or  county  health  board 
within  the  State  of  Indiana.  Bakers 
shall  not  use  the  water  from  wells, 
the  water  of  which  is  not  so  certified 
to  be  pure  and  wholesome. 

Section  6.  The  wagons,  boxes, 
baskets  and  other  receptacles  in 
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which  bread,  cakes,  pies  or  other 
bakery  products  are  transported,  shall 
be  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  con¬ 
dition  at  all  times  and  free  from  dust, 
flies  and  other  contamination.  All 
show  cases,  shelves,  or  other  places 
where  bread  or  other  bakery  products 
are  exposed  for  sale,  including  the 
bread,  cake  and  pie  boxes,  or  cases 
in  any  grocery  store,  or  other  retail 
place,  and  in  restaurants,  or  other 
places  where  bakery  products  are  sold, 
shall  be  kept  well  covered,  properly 
ventilated,  well  protected  from  dust 
and  flies,  and  shall  be  kept  in  a  sweet, 
clean  and  wholesome  condition  at  all 
times.  Boxes  or  other  receptacles  for 
the  storing  or  receiving  of  bread  and 
other  bakery  products,  before  and 
after  the  retail  stores  and  selling 
places  are  open,  -shall  be  so  con¬ 
structed  and  placed  as  to  be  free  from 
the  contamination  of  streets,  alleys 
and  sidewalks  and  shall  be  raised  at 
least  two  feet  from  the  sidewalk  or 
street,  and  shall  be  kept  clean  and 
sanitary  and  no  bread  shall  be  placed 
in  any  such  box  along  with  meats, 
fish  or  similar  foods.  All  such  boxes 
shall  be  provided  with  private  locks 
and  shall  be  locked  at  all  times  except 
when  open  to  receive  or  remove  bread 
or  other  bakery  products  and  when 
being  cleaned. 

Section  7.  All  materials  used  in 
the  production  or  preparation  of  bak¬ 
ery  products  shall  be  produced,  trans¬ 
ported,  stored,  handled  and  kept  in  a 
way  to  protect  them  from  spoilage  and 
contamination,  and  no  material  shall 
be  used  which  is  spoiled  or  contam¬ 
inated  or  which  may  render  the  bread 
or  other  bakery  product  unwholesome 
or  unfit  for  food.  The  ingredients 
used  in  the  production  of  bread  and 
other  bakery  products  and  the  sale 
or  offering  for  sale  of  bread  and  other 
bakery  products  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Indiana  laws  against 
adulteration  and  misbranding.  No  in¬ 
gredients  shall  be  used  which  may 
render  the  bread  or  other  bakery 
product  injurious  to  health.  No  in¬ 
gredient  may  be  used  which  may  de¬ 
ceive  the  consumer  or  which  lessens 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  bakery 
product  without  being  plainly  labeled, 
branded  or  tagged  or  having  a  sign 
making  such  facts  plain  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  or  consumer  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health;  provided  however,  that  in 
case  of  bread  to  be  sold  by  the  loaf 
such  labeling  shall  be,  in  the  case  of 
unwrapped  bread,  placed  upon  the 
same  sticker  as  hereinafter  provided 
to  show  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  net  weight  or  measure.  All 
labels  and  other  printed  statements 
or  representations  made  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  bread  or  other  bakery 
products  shall  be  free  from  deceptive 
or  misleading  statements. 

Section  8.  All  handling  or  sale  of 
bread  or  other  bakery  products  and 
all  practices  connected  therewith  shall 
be  conducted  at  all  times  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  exchange  or  distribution  of 
contamination  or  diseases  among  con¬ 
sumers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  exchange 


and  distribution  of  the  infection  in 
bread-making  commonly  known  as 
“rope”  and  other  bakery  infections, 
and  so  as  to  protect  the  food  supply 
against  waste,  and  no  bread  or  other 
bakery  product  except  as  hereinafter 
provided  shall  be  returned  from  any 
consumer  or  other  purchaser  to  the 
dealer  or  baker,  nor  from  any  dealer 
to  the  baker,  and  no  baker  or  dealer 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  accept  any 
returns  or  make  any  exchange  of 
bread  or  other  bakery  product  from 
any  dealer,  restaurant  or  hotel  keeper, 
consumer  or  other  person,  and  no 
bread  or  other  bakery  product  shall 
be  sold  or  delivered  from  one  retail 
dealer  to  another;  but  all  bread  and 
all  other  bakery  product  shall  be  kept 
moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  a  direct 
line  as  may  be  practicable  and  without 
unreasonable  delay  and  without  any 
exchange,  return  or  practice  whatso¬ 
ever  which  may  disseminate  contam¬ 
ination,  disease  and  fraud  among  con¬ 
sumers  and  infection  among  bake- 
shops,  or  which  may  cause  waste  in 
the  food  supply.  Provided  that  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply 
to  crackers  or  to  such  other  bakery 
products  as  are  not  put  up  for  im¬ 
mediate  consumption  and  packed  at 
the  place  of  production  in  cartons, 
cans,  boxes  or  similar  permanent  con¬ 
tainers  and  where  the  product  is  so 
packed  and  sealed  at  the  place  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  to  fully  protect  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  product 
and  to  protect  it  from  contamina¬ 
tion,  adulteration  and  fraud  in  the 
channels  of  trade  and  which  remains 
in  the  original  unbroken  package  in 
which  such  bakery  product  has  been 
packed,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  waste  in  the  food 
supply.  Provided  further  the  State 
Board  of  Health  may  by  rules  and 
regulations  establish  such  exemption 
as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  any  accumulated  or  unsold 
stocks  of  wholesome  bread  or  other 
bakery  products,  but  any  such  exemp¬ 
tions  or  sales  shall  not  be  in  violation 
of  tlie  expressed  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Provided  further  that  the  phase 
“permanent  containers”  shall  not  be 
construed  to  include  the  paper  or 
parchment  wrappers  as  used  in  wrap¬ 
ping  loaves  of  bread.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  shall  make  all  neces¬ 
sary  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
this  section  into  effect. 

Section  9.  Bread  to  be  sold  by  the 
loaf  made  by  the  bakers  engaged  in 
the  business  of  wholesaling  and  retail¬ 
ing  bread,  shall  be  made  and  sold  of 
the  following  standard  weights  and 
no  other  .namely  a  loaf  weighing  three 
quarters  of  a  pound,  a  loaf  weighing 
one  pound,  a  loaf  weighing  one  and 
one  half  pounds  and  a  loaf  weighing 
two  pounds,  three  pounds,  four  pounds 
or  other  pound  weights.  These  shall 
be  the  standard  weights  for  bread  to 
be  sold  by  the  loaf  and  such  bread 
shall  not  be  sold  of  other  weights. 
The  commissioner  of  weights  and 
measures  shall  adopt  and  establish 
by  rules  and  regulations  such  reason¬ 
able  tolerances  or  variations  within 


which  these  weights  of  standard 
loaves  shall  be  kept.  Provided  how¬ 
ever  that  such  tolerances  and  varia¬ 
tions  shall  not  exceed  one  ounce  per 
pound  over  and  one  ounce  per  pound 
under  the  standard  unit  weights. 
Every  loaf  of  bread  made  or  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  shall  have  affixed  thereon 
“Approved  by  Commissioner”  in  a 
conspicuous  place  a  label  upon  which 
there  shall  be  printed  in  plain  type, 
the  weight  of  the  loaf  stated  in  pounds 
or  fraction  of  pounds,  or  both  as  the 
case  may  be,  together  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  name  of  the  baker  or  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  loaf.  In  the  case  of 
wrapped  bread,  such  information  shall 
be  stated  in  a  plain  position  upon  the 
wrapper  of  each  loaf,  and  in  the  case 
of  unwrapped  bread  shall  be  stated 
upon  a  label  no  larger  than  one  by 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  size  and 
not  less  than  one  inch  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  such  label 
affixed  to  an  unwrapped  lohf  shall  not 
be  made  from  paper  containing  in¬ 
gredients  injurious  to  health  and  shall 
not  be  affixed  in  any  manner  or  with 
any  gums  or  pastes  which  are  un¬ 
sanitary  and  unwholesome.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of 
weights  and  measures  and  of  the  seal¬ 
ers  of  weights  and  measures  of  any 
city,  town  or  county  or  any  agent  of 
such  for  the  enforcement  of  weights 
and  measure  laws  and  ordinances 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
commissioner  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Section  10.  .Any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall, 
upon  conviction  of  the  first  offense, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  thirty 
dollars  ($30);  for  the  second  offense 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100),  to  which  may 
be  added  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days 
nor  more  than  ninety  (90)  days. 


Pennsylvania  T  akesLead 
as  Buckwheat  State 

Pennsylvania  farmers  not  only 
came  back  to  their  own  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  buckwheat  producers  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  eclipsed  all  other  produc¬ 
tion  records  with  the  1918  harvest. 
The  1918  production  is  estimated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  6,191,600  bushels, 
and  New  Arnrk  state,  which  cap¬ 
tured  first  honors  in  1917,  is  shown 
to  have  produced  but  4,725,000 
bushels  in  1918.  This  gives  Penn¬ 
sylvania  a  lead  of  almost  a  million 
and  a  half  bushels  over  New  York 
and  the  total  production  is  one-third 
of  the  entire  amount  of  buckwheat 
grown  in  the  country. 


Tests  Storage 
and  Fresh 
Eggs 


Mas  sachusetts  Commissioner 
Finds  That  One  Kind  Is  As 
Good  As  the  Other 

False  Advertising  Law  Is  Used 
To  Convict  Retailers  Wb  o 
Fool  the  Public 

By  Herman  C .  Lythgoe 

Director  of  Division  of  Foods  &  Drugs  of  Massachusetts 
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THE  Massachusetts  cold-storage 
egg  law  provides  that  the  con¬ 
tainers  of  all  eggs  which  have 
been  in  cold  storage  and  are  offered 
or  exposed  for  sale,  must  be  labeled 
with  the  words  “Cold  Storage  Eggs.” 
Whenever  such  eggs  are  sold  the 
package  delivered  to  the  customer 
must  be  labeled  “Cold  Storage 
Eggs.”  The  character  of  the  mark¬ 
ings  is  such  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Health. 

When  one  considers  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  preparation  of  a  case  alleging 
a  violation  of  this  law  involves  the 
absolute  proof  that  the  eggs  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  stored  in  a  cold-stor¬ 
age  warehouse,  it  is  evident  that  the 
law  can  be  violated  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease  by  a  person  who  may  be 
sufficientlv  clever  to  conceal  or  de- 

%j 

stroy  the  necessary  evidence  under 
his  control.  Notwithstanding  this 
difficulty,  the  inspectors  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Department  of 
Health  have  obtained  evidence  of 
violations  of  this  law  sufficient  to 
secure  numerous  convictions.  It 
was  a  well-known  fact  that  this  law 
was  being  frequently  violated,  and 
after  some  difficulty  a  procedure 


was  evolved  and  put  into  operation 
which  has  been  very  effective  in  cur¬ 
tailing,  to  some  extent,  the  abuse  of 
the  character  described. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  a  few 
years  ago  passed  a  law  relative  to 
false  advertising,  popularly  known 
as  the  “blue  sky  law.”  This  law, 
like  most  laws,  possesses  many  re¬ 
markable  properties  not  recognized 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Health  has 
used  it  successfully  to  control  viola¬ 
tions  of  our  egg  law.  In  order  to 
prove  a  case  for  violation  of  this 
law  it  is  necessary  to  show,  first,  that 
the  advertising  in  question  was  false, 
and,  second,  that  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  advertisement  either  knew 
or  could,  upon  reasonable  investi¬ 
gation,  have  ascertained  its  false¬ 
ness.  The  procedure  is  as  follows: 
the  inspector  with  a  witness  enters 
the  store  and  asks  the  clerk  for  one 
dozen  “fresh  eggs,”  “strictly  fresh 
eggs,”  “near-by  hennery  eggs,”  or 
eggs  of  some  other  variety,  as  per 
the  signs  in  the  store.  He  then  de¬ 
livers  the  eggs  to  the  analyst,  who 
examines  them  by  the  candling 
method,  and  thus  separates  the  sam¬ 


ples  into  fresh  or  old  eggs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  air  cell.  A 
person  soon  becomes  proficient  in 
this  work,  and  can  examine  a  large 
number  of  samples  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  segregated  samples  are 
then  broken  out  (generally  three 
eggs  are  used  for  this  purpose) ,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  an  egg  beater, 
and  a  determination  of  the  ammo¬ 
nia  content  is  made  upon  a  20- 
gram  sample  of  the  mixed  material 
by  the  micro  method  of  Folin.  (See 
“Harrington’s  Practical  Hygiene,” 
fifth  edition,  page  95,  or  the  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health,  1911,  page  431,  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this  method  as  applied 
to  eggs.)  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
distinguish  between  fresh  and  stale 
eggs  by  the  ammonia  content.  The 
chemist  who  testifies  in  these  cases 
must  actually  know  the  appearance 
of  the  air  cell  of  a  newly  laid  egg, 
and  one,  say,  four  weeks  old,  and  he 
must  also  know  by  actual  experi¬ 
mental  work  the  ammonia  content 
of  newly  laid  eggs  and  the  rate  of 
increase  in  ammonia  with  age.  If 
one  can  show  that  the  eggs  are  at 
least  a  month  old  the  court  will  usu- 
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ally  be  of  the  opinion  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  be  called  “fresh.” 

Uncontradictory,  expert  evidence 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  fresh 
is  easily  furnished  by  means  of  the 
dictionary.  The  question  of  possi¬ 
ble  deterioration  by  hot  weather 
during  transportation,  or  while  be¬ 
ing  gathered  by  the  farmer,  which 
question  will  be  raised  by  the  de¬ 
fense,  can  usually  be  eliminated  by 
collecting  the  samples  during  De¬ 
cember,  January  and  February, 
when  the  hot  weather  is  not  very 
prevalent.  Furthermore,  during  that 
season  the  hens  are  not  laying  very 
extensively,  and  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  the  defense  to  claim  that 
the  eggs  can  be  fresh. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  contain  less 
than  1  milligram  of  ammonia  per 
100  grams  of  egg,  but  reasonably 
fresh  eggs  may  contain  as  high  as 
2  milligrams  of  ammonia  per  100 


considered  as  an  egg  unqualified,  or 
probably  a  “selected”  egg,  by  which 
term  the  public  understands  the  egg 
to  be  an  unusually  good  egg,  but 
which,  to  the  dealer,  and,  in  this 
respect,  strange  to  say,  his  definition 
is  correct,  means  any  edible  egg  he 
may  care  to  select.  When  the  am¬ 
monia  content  exceeds  4  milligrams 
per  100  grams  the  egg  passes  into 
the  class  of  decomposed  eggs.  Eggs 
of  this  latter  class  may  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  “selected”  eggs. 

During  December,  1917,  and  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  1918,  analyses 
were  made  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Health  of  133 
samples  of  eggs  sold  as  fresh  eggs, 
and  of  100  samples  of  eggs  sold  as 
cold-storage  eggs.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  many  examinations 
made  by  the  candling  method  alone, 
and  are  also  exclusive  of  those  eggs 


fresh  eggs  of  known  authenticity. 
But  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
large  number  of  “fresh”  eggs  which 
are  no  better  than  the  cold-storage 
product.  The  figures  show  that  if 
one  went  to  a  retail  store  and  asked 
for  cold-storage  eggs  the  chances  of 
getting  what  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  strictly  fresh  eggs  were 
about  1  to  6.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
one  asked  for  fresh  eggs,  his  chances 
of  getting  eggs  of  the  same  quality 
as  cold-storage  eggs  were  about  even. 

Many  of  the  so-called  “fresh” 
eggs  are  known  in  the  trade  as 
“fresh  western”  eggs.  Following  in 
the  trail  of  these  eggs  we  find  that 
they  are  gathered  by  the  farmer, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a 
easeful,  ships  them  to  his  local  bro¬ 
ker.  This  naturally  takes  some  time 
in  the  late  fall  months,  owing  to 
curtailment  of  production.  The 
brokers  ship  in  carload  lots  to  the 
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grams  of  egg.  Naturally,  these  lim¬ 
its  do  not  include  eggs  which  are 
allowed  to  become  rotten  before 
being  removed  from  the  nests,  which 
many  egg  dealers  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  usual,  and,  no  doubt, 
proper  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
average  farmer. 

Since  the  ammonia  content  of  the 
egg  increases  with  age,  an  egg 
ceases  to  be  in  the  class  of  fresh 
eggs  when  it  contains  more  than  2 
milligrams  of  ammonia  per  100 
grams  of  egg,  but  it  is  entitled  to  be 


in  both  classes  that  proved  to  be 
rotten.  These  analyses  have  been 
plotted,  and  the  plots,  together  with 
the  curve  of  expectancy  of  fresh 
eggs,  are  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  chart.  The  curve  of  expectancy 
of  fresh  eggs  was  computed  from 
Prof.  George  C.  Whipple’s  probabil¬ 
ity  chart.  A  glance  at  the  chart 
shows  that  there  was  not  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  the  alleged 
fresh  eggs  and  the  cold-storage  eggs. 
Many  of  the  cold-storage  eggs  were 
found  to  be  of  as  good  quality  as 


east,  and  when  the  eggs  arrive  they 
go  to  the  storage  houses  of  the  local 
brokers  and  are  kept  about  45°  F. 
until  sold  to  the  retailer.  The  re¬ 
tailer  keeps  the  eggs  about  45°  F. 
until  sold  to  the  consumer.  Thus, 
the  eggs  cannot  be  less  than  five 
weeks  old,  and  probably  are  six  and 
possibly  eight  weeks  old  when  they 
reach  the  consumer. 

The  significance  of  the  cooling 
room  about  45°  F.  is  due  to  the  cold- 
storage  law,  which  makes  such 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 


Corn  Milling  Sh  ou  Id  Be  D  one 
by  Scientific  Methods 

In  Tb  is  Article  the  Au  th  or  Tell  s  of  the  Advantages  of  Th  or- 
oughly  Knowing  the  Principles  Th  at  Are  Necessary 

to  Produce  a  Good  Product 


By  IV .  N.  Adams 


Education  is  resolving  itself 

into  the  first  intentions  of  its 
existence,  which  was  the  art 
of  asking  questions  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  latent  power  of  the  mind.  In 
scholastic  circles  this  is  called  the 
Socratic  method,  but  in  plain  Anglo 
Saxon  it  is  the  method  of  common 
sense.  The  best  lawyer,  the  best 
doctor,  the  best  teacher,  the  best 
business  man  and  the  best  citizen, 
is  the  man  who  has  studied  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  art  of  asking  the  main 
question. 

All  science,  all  investigation,  all 
art,  all  philosophy  and  all  modern 
business  is  the  result  of  intelligent 
investigation,  or  in  other  words,  of 
asking  the  right  question  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  right  way. 

Ought — The  Big  Word 

There  is  a  big  word  in  vogue  to¬ 
day.  That  word  is  “ought.”  Around 
that  word  is  gathered  all  the  forces 
of  this  highly  progressive  age.  Every 
man  in  this  nation  today  is  thinking 
about  his  responsibility,  for  respon¬ 
sibility  comes  out  of  the  word 
“ought.”  When  we  begin  to  think 
about  what  we  ought  to  do,  three 
questions  arise,  and  these  three  ques¬ 
tions  are  fundamental.  No  man  can 
possibly  ask  more  than  three  ques¬ 
tions  about  anything.  There  may 
be,  and  in  fact  there  will  be,  other 
questions  asked,  but  they  all  group 
themselves  around  these  three.  These 
fundamental  questions  are :  What  ? 
How  ?  and  Why  ?  These  little  words 
are  the  beginning  of  history,  science 
and  philosophy.  If  you  ask  What  a 
thing  is,  you  necessarily  go  into  the 
history  of  the  thing.  If  you  ask 
How  a  thing  is  done,  you  necessarily 
go  into  the  science  of  the  thing.  If 
you  ask  Why  a  thing  is  done,  you 
necessarily  go  into  the  philosophy 
of  it. 


The  advantage  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  manufacture  of  corn 
products  will  involve  the  three  ques¬ 
tions  :  What  ?  How  ?  and  Why  ? 
I  shall  be  limited  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  second  question  which  con¬ 
templates  the  science  of  com  mill¬ 
ing.  But  before  entering  upon  that 
phase  of  the  question  it  would  be 
well  to  think  about  the  history  of 
corn  milling  and  corn  products. 

We  all  realize  that  until  recently 
corn  milling  to  a  certain  extent  has 
been  a  failure.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Bulletin, 
“Census  of  Manufactures,”  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  W.  M. 
Stewart,  chief  statistician,  there 
were  more  corn  mills  in  operation 
and  more  corn  products  made  in 
1904  than  were  made  in  1909;  and 
there  were  more  corn  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  1909  than  were  made  in 
1914.  Nothing  can  stand  still. 
Either  it  must  go  forward  or  back¬ 
ward,  and  up  until  recently  corn 
milling  has  been  going  backwards. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  is 
the  lack  of  efficiency  not  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  corn  products,  but 
in  the  merchandising  of  them. 

The  history  of  corn  milling  and 
corn  products  convinces  any  one  who 
has  given  the  matter  any  thought 
the  necessity  of  scientific  com  mill¬ 
ing,  which  brings  me  to  the  second 
phase  of  my  subject: 

Co-operation  Essential 

Means — first  co-operation,  second 
proper  methods  of  manufacture, 
third  efficiency,  fourth  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  publicity.  The  business 
world  has  outgrown  the  rule  of  the 
“survival  of  the  fittest.”  The  prime 
reason  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  the  American  Com 
Millers’  Federation  is  co-operation 


and  mutual  helpfulness.  It  is  a 
magnanimous  attitude  for  the  Fed¬ 
eration  to  assume,  but  we  are  assum¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  of  telling  our 
fellow  members  and  competitors 
how  to  properly  prepare  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  this  way,  we  help  them  as 
well  as  help  ourselves  and  help  the 
corn  milling  industry  as  a  whole. 
Not  only  do  we  expect  to  show  the 
uninitiated  how  to  prepare  their 
products,  but  we  hope  to  be  mutually 
helpful  to  them  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  these  products;  and  it  is  my 
purpose  in  this  paper  to  show  the 
methods  and  advantages  of  scientifi¬ 
cally  manufacturing  corn  products 
and  the  paramount  importance  of 
adopting  high  standards  which  will 
put  the  merchandising  of  corn  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  high  plane  they  should 
occupy. 

The  discussion  of  this  phase  of 
the  subject  will  necessarily  be  long 
and  somewhat  tedious,  but  I  hope  it 
will  be  helpful.  A  large  per  cent  of 
the  corn  products  now  manufactured 
are  more  or  less  perishable.  Some 
time  ago,  I  stated  that  corn  was 
dynamite  in  normal  years,  and  that 
this  year  it  was  nitro-glycerine,  but 
we  can  make  corn  products  as  safe 
as  commercial  face  powder.  There 
are  several  methods  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  meal,  but  there  are 
only  two  methods  that  I  know  of 
that  change  the  meal  from  a  perish¬ 
able  to  a  staple  product.  At  present 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  meal  manu¬ 
factured  can  be  compared  to  fresh 
fruit  or  cream,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  promptly,  otherwise  it  will 
spoil.  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  changing  of  this  per¬ 
ishable  product  into  a  staple  com¬ 
modity — in  transforming  the  cream 
into  butter.  Now,  the  big  question 
is — How  ? 
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The  result  of  our  20  years’  mill¬ 
ing  experience  in  corn  products  and 
the  result  of  the  research  we  have 
made  in  our  own  laboratory  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  the  following  ele¬ 
ments  enter  into  the  proper  methods 
of  producing  safe  com  products. 
First,  the  proper  method  of  kiln 
drying.  This  embodies  not  only  kiln 
drying  the  product,  but  carefully 
cooling  the  product  afterwards,  the 
correct  way  of  testing  the  products 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  dried 
as  well  as  testing  the  corn  to  see 
that  the  milling  corn  is  uniform. 
Second,  the  result  and  separation  of 
fat.  Third,  acidity. 

Our  experience  has  convinced  us 
that  moisture  more  than  any  one 
element  is  the  direct  cause  of  corn 
products  getting  out  of  condition, 
and  for  that  reason  the  elimination 
of  moisture  is  necessarily  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  the  proper  methods 
of  manufacturing  corn  products. 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  215  states 
that  degerminated  meal  from  which 
practically  all  the  fat  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted  or  down  to  .70  of  1  per  cent, 
but  which  contained  16.86  per  cent 
moisture  and  only  14.07  cc  acidity 
became  musty  at  the  expiration  of 
20  weeks  and  the  acidity  had  in¬ 
creased  to  44.3  cc.  Yet  this  same 
meal  manufactured  by  the  same  mill 
at  practically  the  same  time  when 
dried  down  to  11.41  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  was  in  perfect  condition  at  the 
expiration  of  24  weeks,  and  the  acid¬ 
ity  was  only  23.2  cc.  This  clearly 
demonstrates  that  kiln  drying  of 
corn  products  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Not  only  should  moisture  in 
corn  products  be  reduced  to  from 
around  11  to  14  per  cent,  depending 
upon  the  fat  contents,  but  they 
should  be  sterilized  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  in  kiln  drying  of  an  intense 
heat  for  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
application  of  this  intense  heat  kills 
the  bacteria. 

We  all  know  that  kiln  dried  corn 
which  is  dried  by  a  slow  process  will 
germinate.  We  know  that  the  best 
seed  corn  usually  contains  less  than 
12  per  cent  moisture,  which  clearly 
indicates  that  the  reduction  of  mois¬ 
ture  alone  is  not  sufficient,  but  the 
moisture  must  be  reduced  by  such 
an  intense  heat  as  not  only  to  take 
out  the  moisture,  but  to  kill  the 
bacteria  at  the  same  time.  In  other 
words,  corn  products  must  be  steril¬ 
ized. 

Cool  Before  Packing 

After  applying  this  intense  heat, 
it  is  then  necessary  to  cool  the  corn 


products  before  packing.  One  of  the 
most  serious  mistakes  made  by  some 
corn  millers  is  that  of  packing  and 
shipping  corn  products  before  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  has  been  removed.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to 
sweat  and  sometimes  sour.  Corn 
products  leaving  our  kiln  dryers  run 
from  70  to  80  centigrade,  or  almost 
200  deg.  F.  While  leaving  the  cooler 
they  only  run  from  40  to  45  and 
when  leaving  the  packer  only  run 
from  35  to  38,  or  about  105  F. 

While  kiln  drying  is  absolutely 
essential,  it  is  almost  as  necessary 
that  every  mill  have  a  first  class 
method  of  testing,  not  only  the  corn 
going  into  the  mill,  but  the  products 


Corn  —  the  Food 
Supply  Governor 

Few  of  the  states  grow  more 
food  than  that  necessary  to 
maintain  their  people.  The 
states  in  the  great  corn  belt 
produce  the  surplus  which 
meets  the  deficiency  in  the  food 
supply  of  the  southern  and  east¬ 
ern  states  and  piles  up  the  won¬ 
derful  stores  needed  in  Europe. 

When  the  corn  crop  is  large 
and  when  it  is  well  matured 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  food 
situation.  Famine  is  a  long  way 
off.  But  when  blistering 
droughts  or  long  continued 
rains  reduce  our  normal  yield, 
the  situation  becomes  serious. 
The  price  of  pork  goes  up,  dairy 
products  are  higher,  almost 
every  staple  food  is  worth 
more.  Our  corn  bins  are  the 
measure  of  our  food  supply. 
To  a  very  large  extent  they 
also  determine  the  prosperity  of 
our  people. 


coming  out.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  moisture  of  the  corn  going  into 
the  mill  practically  uniform.  If  you 
are  running  17  per  cent  corn  one 
hour  and  your  kiln  dryers  are  set 
to  reduce  this  17  per  cent  to  11  per 
cent,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that 
if  in  the  next  hour  the  moisture  of 
the  corn  runs  19  per  cent,  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  products  mill  will  run 
around  13  per  cent.  We  have  found 
it  wise  to  take  the  moisture  test  of 
our  corn  as  we  unload  it  and  sep¬ 
arate  the  corn  as  to  moisture  and 
blend  it  so  as  to  keep  the  moisture 
of  our  milling  corn  uniform.  Also 
found  it  exceedingly  helpful  to  make 
a  moisture  test  of  our  milling  corn 


and  of  our  different  corn  products 
every  hour. 

In  this  way  we  keep  the  moisture 
contents  of  our  products  uniform. 
This  is  not  only  a  safe  but  a  sane 
policy.  Just  as  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  run  the  moisture  of  your  products 
2  per  cent  higher  than  necessary,  so 
it  would  be  bad  business  to  dry  out 
two  per  cent  more  moisture  than 
good  milling  methods  require.  At 
the  present  price  of  corn  on  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  mill  2  per  cent  addi¬ 
tional  loss  in  drying  would  mean 
something  more  than  $150  per  day. 

The  reduction  and  separation  of 
fat  and  the  effect  of  fat  on  corn  prod¬ 
ucts  as  shown  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
215  shows  results  of  exhaustive  tests 
as  to  the  effect  of  fat  on  the  keeping 
qualities  of  corn  products.  This 
bulletin  shows  the  whole  kernel  meal 
when  dried  down  to  11.79  per  cent 
moisture,  became  rancid  in  20  weeks, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  16  weeks 
contained  46.5  cc  acidity. 

Our  experiments  have  shown  that 
meal  from  which  no  feed  had  been 
removed  became  rancid  and  took  on 
an  excessive  amount  of  acidity  much 
quicker  than  meal  containing  the 
same  amount  of  fat  from  which  the 
bran  had  been  removed. 

Eliminate  Bran 

In  other  words,  while  there  is 
absolutely  no  question  but  that  fat 
enters  into  the  keeping  qualities  of 
meal,  the  elimination  of  the  bran, 
even  though  the  fat  is  not  reduced, 
materially  helps  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties.  We  developed  the  fact  that 
whole  kernel  meal  contained  3.80 
per  cent  fat,  and  dried  down  to  12 
per  cent  moisture  had  over  40  cc 
acidity  at  the  expiration  of  15  weeks, 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  become 
rancid  at  the  expiration  of  16  weeks, 
while  standard  meal  contained  4.95 
per  cent  fat  or  over  1  per  cent  more 
fat  than  whole  kernel  meal  had  less 
than  30  cc  acidity  at  the  expiration 
of  20  weeks,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  24  weeks  showed  only  slight  evi¬ 
dence  of  becoming  rancid.  Both  of 
these  meals  were  ground  from  corn 
running  21  cc  acidity,  but  while  the 
whole  kernel  meal  ran  21  cc  acidity, 
the  standard  meal  only  contained 
18.4  cc  when  fresh  milled. 

The  result  of  our  many  weeks’ 
tests  in  our  laboratory  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  government  investiga¬ 
tions  as  outlined  in  Bulletin  215 
shows  conclusively  that  fat  enters 
into  the  keeping  qualities  of  corn 
products.  This  being  the  case  then, 
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the  necessity  of  reduction  of  fat  is 
self-evident. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
find  out,  there  are  only  two  first 
class  methods  of  removing  or  elim¬ 
inating  the  germ  or  fat.  Both 
methods  have  their  good  qualities 
and  ardent  supporters.  We  will  not 
discuss  what  is  known  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  degerminating  methods,  as  the 
products  from  this  method  are 
standardized  and  high  class,  and 
these  products  are  already  staple 
and  not  perishable.  Then,  too,  this 
method  is  more  or  less  wasteful  in 
both  food  and  fuel. 

I  take  it  the  majority  of  us  are 
interested  in  the  roller  system  of 
degermination.  The  roller  system 
of  degermination  correctly  handled 
gives  a  larger  per  cent  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  with  a  minimum  consumption 
of  power,  but  unfortunately  the 
roller  system  is  more  or  less  under 
suspicion  because  it  has  not  been 
standardized ;  products  of  same  have 
not  been  standardized  and  because 
simply  grinding  meal  on  rolls  does 
not  mean  the  products  are  degerm- 
inated.  We  know  of  a  great  many 
large  mills  grinding  meal  on  rolls 
who  are  not  degerminating.  To 
properly  degerminate  on  the  roller 
system  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
proper  corrugations,  proper  flow  of 
the  mills,  proper  separation,  proper 
tempering  and  aspiration,  and  above 
all,  first  class,  expert  corn  millers. 
No  first  class  flour  miller  would  ex¬ 
pect  his  floor  sweeper  to  mill  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  him.  Yet,  a  number 
of  corn  mills  are  operated  by  millers 
who  haven’t  much  more  technical 
knowledge  than  the  ordinary  floor 
sweeper.  Some  of  our  own  members 
doubt  the  ability  to  degerminate 
with  rolls,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
occasion  for  this  doubt.  We  have 
been  making  some  experiments  in 
our  laboratory  the  last  few  weeks 
with  the  following  results : 

Results  of  Experiment 

On  corn  averaging  3.70  per  cent 
fat  we  made  a  degerminated  cream 
meal  running  1.42  per  cent  fat;  a 
standard  meal  running  4.75  per  cent 
fat  and  hominy  feed  running  9.90 
per  cent  fat.  The  acidity  of  corn 
before  cleaning  was  25  cc ;  when 
milled  was  22  cc.  The  acidity  of 
the  cream  meal  was  16.50  cc.  The 
aciditv  of  the  standard  meal  was 

%j 

19.50  cc.  Moisture  of  the  com  when 
ground  was  17  per  cent.  The  aver¬ 
age  moisture  of  the  meal  was  11.2 
per  cent.  We  had  7  per  cent  shrink¬ 
age;  made  20  per  cent  feed,  making 
43  per  cent  degerminated  cream 


meal  and  29  per  cent  standard  meal. 
This  per  cent  is  based  on  100  per 
cent  of  the  whole  corn  as  it  went 
into  the  mill.  Actually  60  per  cent 
of  the  meal  we  made  was  deger¬ 
minated  cream  meal  and  40  per  cent 
of  the  meal  was  standard.  Our  mill 
is  so  arranged  that  we  can  cut  any 
stream  into  any  product  we  care  to. 

While  making  this  run,  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  following  results  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  fat  test  of  each  stream.  These 
results  should  be  interesting : 

1st  Stream  run  2.70  per  cent  fat 
2nd  Stream  run  1.90  per  cent  fat 
3rd  Stream  run  .90  per  cent  fat 
4th  Stream  run  .65  per  cent  fat 
5th  Stream  run  .30  per  cent  fat 
6th  Stream  run  1.75  per  cent  fat 
7th  Stream  run  1.33  per  cent  fat 
8th  Stream  run  2.75  per  cent  fat 
9th  Stream  run  7.57  per  cent  fat 
10th  Stream  run  5.20  per  cent  fat 
Feed  Stream  run  9.90  per  cent  fat 


Corn  Now  C  oming 
Into  Its  Own 

Out  of  the  European  war  corn 
has  come  into  its  own.  Always 
recognized  as  a  staple  food 
from  the  time  it  brought  our 
forefathers  through  their  first 
bitter  winter  at  Plymouth,  we 
now  know  that  better  than  any 
other  food  it  meets  our  every 
requirement.  Corn  carries  the 
fat,  it  provides  the  sugar,  it 
supplies  a  wholesome  starch  by 
which  our  dietary  may  be  fully 
rounded  out. 

Corn  oil  is  fast  becoming  our 
table  fat.  Corn  sugar  filled  the 
breech  last  summer  during  the 
sugar  famine.  Corn  flour  made 
Liberty  Bread  possible. 


We  ran  streams  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6  and  7  into  the  degerminated  cream 
section.  We  ran  streams  Nos.  1,  8, 
9  and  10  into  the  standard  meal 
section.  You  will  notice  that  streams 
3,  4  and  5  show  an  average  of  less 
than  62  per  cent  fat.  These  are  the 
straight  table  grit  streams. 

In  making  corn  flour  we  use 
identically  the  same  streams  as  out¬ 
lined  above  for  the  degerminated 
cream  meal.  In  making  an  export 
meal  running  around  2.60  per  cent 
fat  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  run 
streams  Nos.  9  and  10  into  our  feed. 

Fat  Will  Vary 

Of  course,  the  fat  in  degerminated 
products  will  vary  somewhat  with 


the  amount  of  fat  in  the  corn.  How¬ 
ever,  the  following  is  the  result 
given  us  on  a  shipment  of  a  number 
of  cars,  which  gives  you  an  idea 
about  how  nearly  uniform  you  can 
keep  fat  on  a  roller  degerminating 
system ;  provided,  first,  your  mill  is 
properly  equipped,  second,  that  you 
have  first  class  millers,  and  third, 
that  you  have  either  a  laboratory  in 
your  own  mill  or  have  connection 
with  a  laboratory  so  you  may  know 
just  what  you  are  doing.  The 
amount  of  fat  shown  in  each  case 
represents  the  average  test  furnished 
us  on  different  cars  shipped : 

1.45  1.50 

1.45  1.30 

1.17  1.30 

1.25  1.35 

1.15  1.28 

1.37  1.60 

1.35  1.40 

1.33  1.50 

(Of  course  we  can  change  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  by  simply  eliminating 
or  adding  different  streams). 

We  have  found  it  very  helpful  to 
know  the  degrees  of  acidity  in  corn 
and  products.  We  have  found  that 
all  corn  contains  an  acid  reacting 
substance  which  gives  the  com  a 
certain  degree  of  acidity.  We  have 
tested  corn  running  as  low  as  11  cc 
and  as  high  as  80  cc.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  No.  102  shows  that  the 
range  in  acidity  in  corn  varies  from 
9  to  10  cc  to  over  100  cc.  We  have 
found  that  the  principal  source  of 
acidity  in  corn  is  the  germ  and  bran. 
At  the  same  time,  meal  that  has 
been  degerminated  but  not  properly 
kiln  dried  and  sterilized  will  show  a 
marked  increase  in  acidity  with 
time. 

We  have  found  that  the  acidity 
increases  more  rapidly  in  meal  run¬ 
ning  high  in  fat  than  it  does  in  a 
meal  with  a  low  fat  content.  Yet, 
we  have  found  that  the  elimination 
of  the  bran  materially  retards  the 
increase  in  acidity.  We  have  found 
that  sterilization  with  intense  heat 
greatly  retards  the  increase  in  acid¬ 
ity,  and  after  the  sterilization  is 
properly  completed  and  the  moisture 
reduced  to  11  per  cent  or  below,  the 
increase  in  acidity  is  practically 
checked. 

High  Acidity,  Low  Germination 

We  have  found  as  a  rale  that  the 
degrees  of  acidity  in  corn  vary  in¬ 
versely  with  its  germinating  power. 
High  acidity  corn  usually  runs  low 
in  germination.  Extremely  low 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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The  Su  preme  Court 


Und 


Ancient 


Three  Judges  Dissent  From 


The  Court  Said 

“Your  product  is  a  wholesome 
food,  you  have  complied  with  the 
laws  regulating  the  labeling  and 
marking  of  your  product,  but  the 
legislature  of  Ohio  some  years  ago 
passed  a  law  saying  that  condensed 
skimmed  milk  should  not  be  sold  in 
the  state,  therefore,  as  condensed 
skimmed  milk  forms  the  body  of 
Hebe,  the  State  of  Ohio  cannot  be 
restrained  from  interfering  in  its 
sale”:  boiled  down  to  the  language 
of  everyday  speech  that  is  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which,  unless  a  rehearing  is 
granted,  deprives  the  Hebe  Company 
of  the  right  to  sell  its  product  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Dissenting  Judges  Said 

“Skimmed  milk,  labeled  as  such, 
may  he  sold  in  Ohio.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  has  shown  no  intention  of  con¬ 
demning  it  as  an  unwholesome  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food.  Condensed,  it  is  no 
less  wholesome.  Hebe  is  a  compound 
of  which  skimmed  milk  forms  a  part. 
We  are  unable  to  find  in  the  Ohio 
statutes  anything  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  condensed  skimmed  milk 
when  it  is  a  part  of  a  wholesome 
compound  and  labeled  as  such.  We 
think  that  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
intended  to  deal  with  condensed  milk 
when  sold  as  such  and  to  make  it  an 
offense  to  sell  it  when  of  less  than 
the  required  purity.  In  our  opinion, 
reason  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  reversal  of  the  lower 
court’s  decision  and  the  Hebe  Com¬ 
pany’s  contention  should  be  sus¬ 
tained.”  This  is  the  gist  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  opinion  rendered  by  Justices 
Day,  Yan  Devanter  and  Brandeis. 

There  has  been  no  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
cently  rendered  which  more  clearly 
points  out  the  danger  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  food  products  in  the  am¬ 
biguity  of  some  of  our  statutes.  Here 
we  have  a  clear  cut,  well  defined  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  men  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  highest  judicial  positions 
in  the  country,  as  to  what  the  law 
makers  meant  and  while  the  opinion 
of  the  court  seems  to  be  unanimous 
as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  this  wholesome  food  must  not  be 
sold  in  Ohio  through  the  ordinary 
sales  channels. 

The  Ohio  law  involved  in  this  case 
was  passed  before  scientists  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  fact  that  skimmed  milk 
has  great  food  value,  before  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  was  urging  the  use  of 
skimmed  milk  for  food.  Skimmed 
milk  in  those  days  was  looked  upon 
as  wastage  and  was  mixed  with  the 
pigs’  feed  or  was  dumped  on  the 


ground.  The  term  “food  conserva¬ 
tion”  was  unknown  then  as  we  know 
it  now  in  the  light  of  recent  events, 
and  the  legislators  who  framed  this 
law  could  buy  country  butter  and 
creamery  milk  for  about  one-fourth 
of  the  present  prices,  and  could  eat 
and  drink  all  they  wanted  of  these 
delectable  foods  without  a  single 
pang  of  conscience  brought  on  by  the 
newspaper  headlines  telling  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  humanity  starving,  or  a  bill¬ 
board  injunction  to  eat  less  and  help 
feed  Europe. 

Where  Do  Others  Stand? 

While  discussing  this  decision 
with  manufacturers  and  lawyers  we 
are  reminded  that  Ohio  and  some 
other  state  laws  classify  foods  from 
which  some  of  the  natural  nourish¬ 
ing  elements  have  been  extracted  as 
adulterations.  If  this  phase  of  the 
law  should  be  as  strictly  interpreted 
what  is  to  prevent  the  manufacturers 
of  condensed  milks  from  being  put 
but  of  business  because  they  find  it 
necessary  to  extract  some  of  the  but¬ 
ter  fat  or  add  more  skimmed  milk  to 
keep  their  product  uniform?  What 
is  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  to  the  sale  of  cocoa  because 
cocoa  is  chocolate  with  the  fat  ex¬ 
tracted  ? 

The  American  Food  Journal 
holds  no  brief  for  the  Hebe  Com¬ 
pany  and  if  there  had  been  a  serious 
question  of  the  wholesomeness  or 
unwholesomeness  of  “Hebe”  we 
would  not  seriously  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  legal  misfortunes  of 
this  company,  but  we  believe  that  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  this  case  should  drive 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  legislators 
of  every  state  in  the  Union  the  vital 
need  of  repealing  food  laws  that  were 
passed  during  the  mid-gustatorial 
period  when  food  was  something  to 
be  gloated  over,  not  worried  about. 
Until  Ohio  legislators  see  fit  to  re¬ 
vise  or  amend  the  food  statutes  of 
the  state,  its  citizens  will  be  denied 


and,  Wliile  All  Ag  ree  That 
Und  er  the  Existing  Law 

the  right  to  buy  and  eat  a  compound 
of  skimmed  milk  and  cocoanut  fat  if 
it  bears  the  name  “Hebe,”  although 
it  is  admittedly  wholesome  and  nu¬ 
tritious.  We  believe  that  one  of  the 
greatest  duties  confronting  legisla¬ 
tors  today  is  that  of  revising  food 
laws  to  make  them  fit  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period,  which  will  go  down  in 
the  history  of  a  big  part  of  the  world 
as  “The  Starvation  Period.”  The 
decision  and  the  dissenting  opinion 
follows : 

The  Decision 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  bill  in  equity  brought  to 
restrain  prosecutions  threatened 
against  the  plaintiffs  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers  for  selling  a  food  product  of 
the  plaintiffs  called  Hebe,  the  bill  be¬ 
ing  based  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
plaintiffs’  business  which  it  is  alleged 
will  ensue.  The  prosecutions  are 
threatened  mainly  or  wholly  under 
certain  statutes  of  Ohio  which,  the 
plaintiffs  argue,  do  not  bear  the  con¬ 
struction  put  upon  them  by  the  de¬ 
fendants,  or,  if  they  do,  are  bad  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Commerce  Clause.  Article  I,  Sec¬ 
tion  8.  A  similar  case  was  heard  be¬ 
fore  three  judges.  By  agreement  the 
evidence  on  that  case  was  made  the 
evidence  in  this.  The  District  Judge 
adopted  the  opinion  of  the  three  and 
dismissed  the  bill. 

Hebe  is  skimmed  milk  condensed  by 
evaporation  to  which  six  per  cent,  of 
cocoa  nut  oil  is  added  by  a  process 
that  combines  the  two.  It  is  sold  in 
tin  cans  containing  one  pound  or  six 
ounces  of  the  product  and  labeled 
“Hebe  A  Compound  of  Evaporated 
Skimmed  Milk  and  Vegetable  Fat  Con¬ 
tains  6%  Vegetable  Fat,  24%  Total 
Solids.”  with  the  place  of  manufacture 
and  address  of  the  Hebe  Company.  On 
the  side  of  the  label  are  the  words 
“For  Coffee  and  Cereals  For  Baking 
and  Cooking.”  By  §  12725  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Code  of  Ohio  “Whoever  manufac¬ 
tures,  sells,  exchanges,  exposes  or  of¬ 
fers  for  sale  or  exchange,  condensed 
milk  unless  it  has  been  made  from 
.  .  .  unadulterated  .  .  .  milk, 
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from  which  the  cream  has  not  been 
removed  and  in  which  the  proportion 
of  milk  solids  shall  be  the  equivalent 
of  twelve  per  cent  of  milk  solids  in 
crude  milk,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
such  solids  being  fat,  and  unless  the 
package,  can  or  vessel  containing  it 
is  distinctly  labeled,  stamped  or 
marked  with  its  true  name,  brand,  and 
by  whom  and  under  what  name  made”, 
is  subject  to  a  fine,  and  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  offense  to  a  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  first  question  is  whether 
Hebe  falls  within  these  words. 

Hebe  Argument 

It  is  argued  that,  as  Hebe  is  a 
wholesome  or  not  unwholesome  prod¬ 
uct,  the  statutes  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  it  if  such  a  con¬ 
struction  can  be  avoided,  and  that  it 
can  be  avoided  by  confining  the  pro¬ 
hibition  to  sales  of  condensed  milk  as 
such,  under  the  name  of  condensed 
milk,  as  was  held  with  regard  to  ice 
cream  in  Hutchinson  Ice  Cream  Com¬ 
pany  v.  Iowa,  242  U.  S.  153.  But  the 
statute  could  not  direct  itself  to  the 
product  as  distinguished  from  the 
name  more  clearly  than  it  does.  You 
are  not  to  make  a  certain  article, 
whatever  you  call  it,  except  from  cer¬ 
tain  materials — the  object  plainly  be¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  elements  mentioned  in  the  act, 
and  to  save  the  public  from  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  substitution  of  an  inferior  prod¬ 
uct  that  would  be  hard  to  detect. 
Savage  v.  Jones,  225  U.  S.  501,  524. 
By  §  5778  a  food  is  adulterated  if  a 
valuable  ingredient  has  been  wholly 
or  in  part  abstracted  from  it,  and  the 
effect  of  this  provision  upon  skimmed 
milk  is  qualified  only  by  §  12720,  which 
states  the  stringent  terms  upon  which 
alone  that  substance  can  be  sold.  It 
seems  entirely  clear  that  condensed 
skimmed  milk  is  forbidden  out  and 
out.  But  if  so  the  statute  cannot  be 
avoided  by  adding  a  small  amount  of 
cocoa  nut  oil.  We  may  assume  that 
the  product  is  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion,  but  the  body  of  it  still  is  con¬ 
densed  skimmed  milk,  and  this  im¬ 
provement  consists  merely  in  making 
the  cheaper  and  forbidden  substance 
more  like  the  dearer  and  better  one 
and  thus  at  the  same  time  more  avail¬ 
able  for  a  fraudulent  substitute.  It  is 
true  that  so  far  as  the  question  of 


fraud  is  concerned  the  label  on  the 
plaintiff’s  cans  tells  the  truth — but  the 
consumer  in  many  cases  never  sees  it. 
Moreover  when  the  label  tells  the 
public  to  use  Hebe  for  purposes  to 
which  condensed  milk  is  applied  and 
states  of  what  Hebe  is  made,  it  more 
than  half  recognizes  the  plain  fact  that 
Hebe  is  nothing  but  condensed  milk 
of  a  cheaper  sort. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  statute  as 
construed  by  us  is  not  invalidated  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  pur¬ 
poses  to  secure  a  certain  minimum  of 
nutritive  elements  and  to  prevent 
fraud  may  be  carried  out  in  this  way 
even  though  condensed  skimmed  milk 
and  Hebe  both  should  be  admitted  to 
be  wholesome.  The  power  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  “is  not  to  be  denied  simply 
because  some  innocent  articles  or  trans¬ 
actions  may  be  found  within  the  pro¬ 
scribed  class.  The  inquiry  must  be 
whether,  considering  the  end  in  view, 
the  statute  passes  the  bounds  of  rea¬ 
son  and  assumes  the  character  of  a 
merely  arbitrary  fiat.”  Purity  Ex¬ 
tract  &  Tonic  Co.  v.  Lynch,  226  U.  S. 
192,  204.  If  the  character  or  effect  of 
the  article  as  intended  to  be  used  ‘‘be 
debatable,  the  legislature  is  entitled 
to  its  own  judgment,  and  that  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  superseded  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,”  or,  we  may  add,  by 
the  personal  opinion  of  judges,  “upon 
the  issue  which  the  legislature  has 
decided.”  Price  v.  Illinois,  238  U.  S. 
446,  452.  Rast  v.  Van  Reman  c£-  Lewis 
Co.,  240  U.  S.  342,  357.  The  answer  to 
the  inquiry  is  that  the  provisions  are 
of  a  kind  familiar  to  legislation  and 
often  sustained  and  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  this  Court  to  say  that  they 
might  not  be  believed  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired 
ends.  See  further  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
R.  R.  Co,  v.  Georgia,  234  U.  S.  280, 
288. 

With  regard  to  the  other  objection 
urged,  the  statute  “was  not  aimed  at 
interstate  commerce  but  without  dis¬ 
crimination  sought  to  promote  fair 
dealing  in  the  described  articles  of 
food.”  Savage  v.  Jones,  225  U.  S.  501 
524.  The  defendants  disclaim  any  in¬ 
tention  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
the  goods  in  the  original  packages  by 
the  consignee,  and  if  the  record  is 
thought  to  raise  a  doubt  with  regard 
to  that  it  may  be  met  by  a  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  decree  so  as  to  leave  it 
jtions  should  he  threatened  or  at- 
without  prejudice  m  case  prosecu- 
tempted  for  such  sales.  Some  question 
was  raised  as  to  whether  the  individ¬ 
ual  can  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
original  package.  But  it  appears  that 
the  cans  are  brought  from  Wisconsin, 
where  Hebe  is  manufactured,  into 
Ohio  in  fibre  cases  containing  forty- 
eight  one-pound  cans  or  ninety-six 
six-ounce  cans.  The  cases  are  the  orig¬ 
inal  packages  so  far  as  the  present 
question  is  concerned,  Austin  v.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  179  U.  S.  343,  although  no 
doubt,  as  shown  by  McDermott  v. 
Wisconsin,  228  U.  S.  115,  136,  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter¬ 
state  commerce  would  extend  for  some 
purposes  to  the  cans.  The  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  c.  3915,  34 
Stat.  768,  dealt  with  in  McDermott  v. 
Wisconsin,  does  not  prevent  state  reg¬ 
ulation  of  domestic  retail  sales.  Arm¬ 
our  &  Co.  v.  North  Dakota,  240  U.  S. 
510,  517.  Weigle  v.  Curtice  Brothers 
Co.,  decided  today.  Indirect  effects 
upon  interstate  commerce  do  not  in¬ 
validate  the  act.  Sligh  v.  Kirkwood, 
237  U.  S.  52,  61.  Savage  v.  Jones,  225 
U.  S.  501,  525. 

Decree  affirmed. 

Dissenting  Opinion 

Mr.  Justice  Day,  with  whom  con¬ 
curred  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter  and 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  gave  the  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion. 

The  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
plaintiff’s  product  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
is  mainly  rested  upon  Section  12,725 
of  the  General  Code  of  that  State.  In 
the  absence  of  a  construction  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  we  must  in¬ 
terpret  the  statute  ourselves.  We  have 
been  unable  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
reached  by  the  majority  of  the  court, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law.  As  the 
result  of  this  decision  is  to  exclude 
from  sale  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  food 
product  not  of  itself  harmful,  buf 
shown  to  be  wholesome,  we  shall 
briefly  state  the  reasons  which  impel 
the  dissent. 

Section  12,725  of  the  General  Code 
of  Ohio  reads: 

“Whoever  manufactures,  sells,  ex¬ 
changes,  exposes  or  offers  for  sale 
or  exchange,  condensed  milk  unless 
it  has  been  made  from  pure,  clean, 
fresh,  healthy,  unadulterated  and 
wholesome  milk,  from  which  the 
cream  has  not  been  removed  and  in 
which  the  proportion  of  milk  solids 
shall  be  the  equivalent  of  twelve 
per  cent,  of  milk  solids  in  crude  milk 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  such  solids 
being  fat,  and  unless  the  package, 
can  or  vessel  containing  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  labeled,  stamped  or  marked 
with  its  true  name,  brand,  and  by 
whom  and  under  what  name  made, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dol; 
lars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  and,  for  each  subsequent  of¬ 
fense,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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The  case  of  George  J.  Weigle, 
dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  against  the  Cur¬ 
tis  Brothers  Company  of  New  York, 
which  was  appealed  a  year  ago  from 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
decided  January  7,  the  decree  of  the 
lower  court  being  reversed.  The 
statement  of  the  case  with  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  court  follows : 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  bill  in  equity  brought  by 
Curtice  Brothers  Company,  a  New 
York  Corporation,  to  restrain  Weigle, 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
Wisconsin,  from  enforcing  certain 
laws  of  the  State,  especially  Statutes 
of  1913,  Section  4601g.  That  section 
makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  article 
of  food  that  contains  benzoic  acid  or 
benzoates,  with  qualifications  not  ma¬ 
terial  here.  The  plaintiff  makes  such 
articles  from  fruit,  and  adds  benzoate 
of  soda  as  a  preservative.  It  put  them 
up  in  glass  bottles  and  jars  properly 
labelled  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
(June  30,  1906,  c.  3915,  34  Stat.  768) 
packs  the  bottle  and  jars  in  wooden 
cases  containing  a  number  of  the 
same,  and  ships  the  cases  from  its 
factory  in  New  York  to  customers  in 
Wisconsin  among  others.  Of  course 
the  single  bottles  are  sold  in  the  retail 
trade,  and  their  contents  are  served 
to  guests  in  restaurants  and  hotels. 
The  defendant  disavowed  any  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  state  laws  affected  or 
purported  to  affect  sales  by  the  im¬ 
porter  in  the  unbroken  wooden  pack¬ 
ages  containing  the  bottles  and  the 
decree  treated  that  subject  as  taken 
the  end  of  the  journey  in  which  the 
out  of  the  case.  But  the  bill  went  far- 
prayer  of  the  bill.  The  defendant  ap- 
ther  and  setting  up  a  decision,  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  regulation  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  that  benzoate  of 
soda  is  not  injurious  to  health  and 
that  objection  would  not  be  raised  to 
it  under  the  Act  if  each  container 
should  be  plainly  labelled,  contended 
that  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
and  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Con- 
situation,  the  Wisconsin  law  was  in- 
a  motion  to  dismiss  and  the  District 
Court  made  a  decree  following  the 
valid  even  as  applied  to  domestic  retail 
tiff’s  goods.  The  defendant  stood  on 
tents  of  single  bottles  of  the  plain- 
sale  of  the  individual  bottles  when  re¬ 
pealed. 

The  argument  in  support  of  the  de¬ 


cree  contends  in  various  forms  that  the 
sale  of  the  individual  obttles  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  original  package  after 
entering  the  State,  still  is  a  part  of 
commerce  among  the  States,  since  the 
Act  of  Congress  as  to  misbranding 
applies  to  them.  But  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  does  not  change  or  pur¬ 
port  to  change  the  moment  at  which 
an  object  ceases  to  move  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  imposes  an  obligation  to 
label  the  bottles  severally,  although 
contained  in  one  original  package,  as 
of  course  it  may.  Seven  Cases  of  Eck- 
man’s  Alterative  v.  United  States,  239 
U.  S.  510,  515,  516.  It  provides  for 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  mis¬ 
branded  or  adulterated  articles  that 
have  been  transported  from  one  State 
to  another,  although  the  transit  is  at 
an  end,  while  the  articles  remain  un¬ 
sold  or  in  original  unbroken  packages, 
as  again  it  may.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  lien  ex  delicto  should  be  lost  by 
wrong  was  done.  The  two  things  have 
no  relation  to  eath  other.  Hipolite 
Egg  Co.  v.  United  States,  220  U.  S.  45, 
57,  58.  Finally  the  duty  to  retain  the 
label  upon  the  single  bottles  does  not 
disappear  at  once.  For  reasons  stated 
in  McDermott  v.  Wisconsin,  228  U.  S. 
115,  if  the  State  could  require  the  label 
to  be  removed  while  the  bottles  re¬ 
mained  in  the  importer’s  hands  unsold 
it  could  interfere  with  the  means  rea¬ 
sonably  adopted  by  Congress  to  make 
its  regulations  obeyed.  But  all  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
when  interstate  commerce  is  over  and 
the  articles  carried  in  it  have  come 


The  decision  recently  rendered  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Curtice  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  vs.  Weigle, 
regarding  the  shipment  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  containing  benzoate  of  soda  in 
interstate  commerce  is  a  sweeping 
one;  it  not  only  effects  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  but  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  is  a  great  victory  over 
the  use  of  chemical  preservatives  in 
food  products.  The  opinion  clearly 
sets  forth  the  state’s  rights  in  food 
control. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  on  the 
trade  in  Wisconsin  will  be  hardly 
noticeable,  inasmuch  as  we  have  had 
a  specific  law  on  the  statutes  since 
1909,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  foods 
containing  benzoate  of  soda,  and  the 
trade  generally  has  been  complying 


under  the  general  power  of  the  State. 
The  law  upon  that  point  has  under¬ 
gone  no  change. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  indicates 
its  intent  to  respect  the  recognized 
line  of  distinction  between  domestic 
and  interstate  commerce  too  clearly 
to  need  argument  or  an  examination 
of  its  language.  It  naturally  would, 
as  the  distinction  is  constitutional. 
The  fact  that  a  food  or  drug  might  be 
condemned  by  Congress  if  it  passed 
from  State  to  State,  does  not  carry 
an  immunity  of  foods  or  drugs,  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  passage,  that  it  does  not 
condemn.  Neither  the  silence  of  Con¬ 
gress  nor  the  decisions  of  officers  of 
the  United  States  have  any  authority 
beyond  the  domain  established  by  the 
Constitution.  Rast  v.  Van  Deman  & 
Lewis  Co.,  240  U.  S.  342,  362.  When 
objects  of  commerce  get  within  the 
sphere  of  State  legislation  the  State 
may  exercise  its  independent  judg¬ 
ment  and  prohibit  what  Congress  did 
not  see  fit  to  forbid.  When  they  get 
within  that  sphere  is  determined,  as 
we  have  said,  by  the  old  long-estab¬ 
lished  criteria. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  not 
interfere  with  State  regulation  of  sell¬ 
ing  at  retail.  Armour  &  Co.  v.  North  Da¬ 
kota,  240  U.  S.  510,  517.  McDermott  v. 
Wisconsin,  228  U.  S.  115,  131.  Such 
regulation  is  not  an  attempt  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  action  of  Congress  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  but  the  exercise  of  an 
authority  outside  of  that  commerce 
that  always  has  remained  in  the 
States. 


with  this  law.  Although  I  was  en¬ 
joined  two  years  ago  by  the  Curtice 
Brothers  Company  from  interfering 
in  the  sale  of  their  products  contain¬ 
ing  benzoate  of  soda,  the  trade  has 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  but  has  abided  by  the  original 
benzoate  of  soda  law. 

The  brief  submitted  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  goes  into  the  matter  of 
state’s  rights  and  of  the  authority  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  states 
among  other  things  that  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  does  not  interfere 
with  state  regulation  of  selling  at  re¬ 
tail  and  that  such  state  regulation 
is  not  an  attempt  to  supplement  the 
action  of  Congress  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Signed  Geo.  J.  Weigle, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
of  Wisconsin. 


A  Statement  by  Mr.  Weigle 


St  ate  Legislatures  Are  Now  in 

1919  Session 

Many  Food  Laws  Will  Probably  Be  Introduced  Tb  IS 
Year  Wbicb  Will  Require  tbe  Care  ful  Con- 
sideration  of  tbe  Business 


THIS  is  the  open  season  for  leg¬ 
islation  and  in  view  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  agitation  against  high 
prices  of  foodstuffs  and  the  general 
feeling  that  readjustments  of  condi¬ 
tions  that  influence  prices  and  the 
sentiment  among  manufacturers  and 
dealers  favoring  some  method  of 
perpetuation  of  many  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Food  Administration 
which  is  passing  away,  there  is  sure 
to  be  many  measures  introduced  in 
the  sessions  of  the  legislatures  of 
each  of  the  states. 

Some  of  these  proposed  laws  will 
be  good  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
producer  and  consumer  alike,  others 
will  be  drawn  undoubtedly  by  legis¬ 
lators  who  are  either  not  properly 
informed  on  the  subject  about  which 
they  wish  to  legislate  or  who  are 

The  Legislatures  of  the 
ing  the  period  stated  below: 

Alabama  .... 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  .  .  . 

California  .  .  . 

Colorado  .... 

Connecticut  .  . 

Delaware  .  .  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  .... 

Idaho  . . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Maine  . 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada  . 

duced  only  at  the  first  session.) 


simply  desirous  of  impressing  their 
home  constituency  with  their  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  law  making  business 
and  these  laws  will  have  to  be  fought 
by  those  who  seek  to  better  condi¬ 
tions  and  do  not  want  more  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  of  their  progress. 

Whether  you  are  a  manufacturer 
or  distributor  of  foodstuffs,  or  if 
you  are  simply  a  good  citizen  you 
will  want  to  keep  informed  about 
these  proposed  laws  and  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Food  Journal  has  arranged 
to  publish  from  month  to  month  a 
full  report  on  proposed  new  laws 
governing  the  food  industry. 

The  February  number  of  this 
magazine  will  contain  a  full  report 
of  these  proposed  laws  and  some  edi¬ 
torials  by  Dr.  Barnard  giving  his 


Man 


views,  based  on  twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field,  as  to  the  value 
of  such  laws  if  placed  on  our  statute 
books. 

The  fact  that  you  may  live  in 
Maine  does  not  or  should  not  make 
you  indifferent  about  the  proposed 
legislation  in  California  as  legisla¬ 
tion,  like  the  influenza,  is  catching 
and  very  often  a  law  passed  by  one 
state  is  taken  up  and  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  another  state  and  then, 
too,  the  laws  of  any  state  are  bound 
to  influence  to  a  certain  degree  the 
interpretation  of  certain  Federal  in¬ 
terstate  laws. 

This  is  a  matter  that  should  re¬ 
ceive*  the  most  careful  attention  of 
officials,  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  other  citizens. 


following  States  will  be  in  session  during  the  year  1919  dur- 


Jan. 

20 

50  days 

New  Hampshire. 

.  .  .Jan. 

1 

No  limit 

.  Jan. 

13 

60  days 

New  Jersey . 

. . .Jan. 

14 

No  limit 

•  Jan. 

13 

60  days 

New  Mexico.  .  .  . 

. . .Jan. 

14 

60  days 

•Jan. 

6 

60  days 

New  York . 

.  .  Jan. 

8 

No  limit 

.Jan. 

8 

90  days 

North  Carolina.  . 

. . .Jan. 

8 

60  days 

Jan. 

8 

No  limit 

North  Dakota.  .  . 

. . .Jan. 

7 

60  days 

•  Jan. 

7 

No  limit 

Ohio  . 

.  .  Jan. 

6 

No  limit 

.  Apr. 

8 

60  days 

Oklahoma . 

. . .Jan. 

7 

60  days 

•June 

25 

50  days 

Oregon  . 

.  .  .Jan. 

13 

40  days 

Jan. 

6 

60  days 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

.  .  Jan. 

7 

No  limit 

•Jan. 

8 

No  limit 

Rhode  Island.  .  . 

- Jan. 

7 

60  days 

.Jan. 

13 

60  days 

South  Carolina.  . 

.  .  Jan. 

14 

No  limit 

•  Jan. 

13 

60  days 

South  Dakota .  .  . 

. . .Jan. 

/-T 

/ 

60  days 

•  Jan. 

14 

50  days 

Tennessee . 

. . .Jan. 

6 

75  days 

Jan. 

1 

No  limit 

Texas  . 

. . .Jan. 

14 

90  days 

•  Jan. 

1 

No  limit 

Utah  . 

. . .Jan. 

13 

60  days 

.Jan. 

1 

No  limit 

Vermont . 

.  .  Jan. 

8 

No  limit 

.Jan. 

7 

90  days 

Washington  .  .  .  . 

. . .Jan. 

13 

60  days 

•  Jan. 

8 

120  days 

West  Virginia .  .  . 

. . .Jan. 

15 

45  days 

•  Jan. 

6 

60  days 

Wisconsin . 

. .  Jan. 

15 

No  limit 

•Jan. 

7 

60  days 

Wyoming  . 

. . .Jan. 

14 

40  days 

•  Jan. 

20 

60  days 

(The  California  Legislature  meets  30  days,  has  a  recess  of  30  days  and  then  reconvenes  for  30  days.  Bills  can  be  intro- 
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Review  of  Food  Laws  Enacted  During  1918 


Congress 

The  second  session  of  the  65th  Con¬ 
gress  convened  on  December  3,  1917, 
and  adjourned  November  21,  1918.  The 
third  session  is  now  on. 

The  following  are  the  laws  of  inter¬ 
est  to  members  enacted  during  that 
session: 

Public  Act  No.  107  provides  for  the 
operation  of  transportation  systems 
while  under  Federal  control. 

Public  Act  No.  109,  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  appro¬ 
priates  funds  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Food  Control  Act. 

Public  Act  No.  126  is  designed  to 
promote  export  trade  (.Webb  Export 
Trade  Act). 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  17  amends 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  trans¬ 
portation  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
beverage  purposes;  the  resolution  has 
passed  Senate  and  House  and  has  been 
ratified  by  38  states. 

•  Public  Act  181,  the  civil  sundry  ap¬ 
propriations  Act,  makes  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  expenses  of  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  Control  Act. 

Public  Act  185,  the  Postoffice  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  to  promote  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  food  products  and  to  facilitate 
the  collection  and  delivery  thereof 
from  producer  to  consumer  and  the  de¬ 
livery  of  articles  necessary  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  food  products,  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  to 
conduct  experiments  in  the  operation 
of  motor-vehicle  truck  routes  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  such  cities  of  the  United 
States  as  he  may  select  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe.  An  appropriation  is  made  for 
this  purpose. 

Public  Act  188,  the  legislative,  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  judicial  expense  appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  makes  appropriations  for  the. 
promotion  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce. 

Public  Act  219,  the  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriations  Act,  makes  appropria¬ 
tions,  among  other  things,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes: 

1.  For  investigating  the  chemical 

and  physical  tests  which  are  applied 

to  American  food  products  in  foreign 
countries  and  for  inspecting  the  same 
before  shipment  when  desired  by  ship¬ 
pers  or  owners  of  these  products  in¬ 
tended  for  countries  where  chemical 
and  physical  tests  are  required  before 
the  said  products  are  allowed  to  be 
sold  therein; 

2.  For  investigating  the  handling, 

grading,  packing,  canning,  freezing, 
storing  and  transportation  of  fish; 

3.  For  investigating  the  packing, 

handling,  storing  and  shipping  of 
oysters  and  other  sliell-fish; 

4.  For  carrying  into  effect  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906; 

5.  For  investigating  and  developing 


methods  for  the  manufacture  of  table 
syrup. 

This  act  also  amends  the  existing 
law  in  relation  to  the  packing  and 
branding  of  oleomargarine. 

Public  Act  243,  which  makes  appro¬ 
priations  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Food  Survey  Act  of  1917,  con¬ 
tains  several  prohibition  provisions  as 
follows: 

1.  After  June  30,  1919,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  war  and 
thereafter  until  the  termination  of 
demobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall 
be  determined  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  sell  for  beverage  pur¬ 
poses  any  distilled  spirits  and  during 
said  time  no  distilled  spirits  held  in 
bond  shall  be  removed  therefrom  for 
beverage  purposes  except  for  export. 

2.  After  May  1,  1919,  and  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  war  and 
thereafter  until  the  termination  of  de¬ 
mobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall 
be  determined  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  no 
grains,  cereals,  fruit  or  other  food 
product  shall  be  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  production  of  beer,  wine  or 
other  intoxicating  malt  or  vinous 
liquor  for  beverage  purposes. 

3.  After  June  30,  1919,  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  present  war  and  there¬ 
after  until  the  termination  of  de¬ 
mobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall 
be  determined  andp  roclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  no 
beer,  wine  or  other  intoxicating  malt 
or  vinous  liquor  shall  be  sold  for  bever¬ 
ages  except  for  export. 

4.  After  the  approval  of  this  Act 
(November  21,  1918)  no  distilled,  malt, 
vinous  or  other  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war  and  period  of  demobiliza¬ 
tion;  provided  that  this  provision 
against  importation  shall  not  apply  to 
shipments  en  route  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act. 

The  Act  also  makes  appropriations 
for  gathering  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  demand 
for  and  the  production,  supply,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  utilization  of  food. 

The  third  session  of  the  65th  Con¬ 
gress  commenced  on  December  2,  1918. 

ARIZONA — (Special  Session) 

House  joint  resolution  3  relates  to 
conservation  of  food. 

Chapter  6  makes  it  unlawful  to 
transport  intra-state  intoxicating 
liquors  or  beverages. 

Chapter  8  regulates  the  production, 
sale  and  shipment  of  milk,  cream,  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese. 

Senate  joint  resolution  No.  1  ratifies 
the  proposed  prohibition  amendment 
to  the  United  States  constitution. 

CONNECTICUT— (Special  Session) 

No  food  legislation  of  interest  was 
enacted. 


DELAWARE — (Special  Session) 

The  proposed  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  constitution 
was  ratified. 

A  law  was  enacted  creating  the  State 
Council  of  Defense,  one  of  whose  duties 
is  to  take  steps  for  the  development  of 
those  resources  of  the  state  from  which 
will  be  derived  the  supplies  of  food 
and  other  commodities  upon  which  the 
conduct  of  war  makes  a  special  drain. 

FLORIDA — (Special  Session) 

A  “bone-dry”  prohibition  law  which 
went  into  operation  January  1,  1919, 
was  passed,  prohibiting  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  sale,  barter,  or  exchange  of,  the 
possession  of,  and  the  transportation 
into  Florida,  of  alcoholic  and  other  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  and  the  sale,  dis¬ 
pensing,  and  giving  away  of  Jamaica 
Ginger,  except  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Act  .  exempts,  however, 
alcohol  for  medical,  scientific,  and  me¬ 
chanical  purposes,  and  wine  for  sacra¬ 
mental  purposes;  and  exempts  also 
bona  fide  flavoring  extracts,  soda  wa- 
ater  flavors,  perfumes,  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  patent  and  proprietary 
medicines  when  manufactured  and 
sold  in  accordance  with  the  Pure  Food 
Laws  of  Florida  and  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906.  The  Act 
also  provides  for  punishment  of  vio¬ 
lations  thereof  and  for  other  contin¬ 
gencies. 

Chapter  7735  is  an  Act  divesting  any 
person,  persons,  firm,  or  corporation  of 
any  property  right  in  certain  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  held  in  custody  of  the 
sheriffs  or  certain  other  officers  and 
providing  for  its  destruction  and  the 
disposition  of  containers  and  for  giv¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  sale  of  such  contain¬ 
ers. 

The  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
United  States  constitution  was  ratified. 

GEORGIA 

Act  515  imposes  annual  taxes  on  the 
following  described  businesses,  among 
others: 

Persons  selling  carbonated  waters 
and  syrups; 

Trading  stamp  companies  and  deal¬ 
ers. 

Act  364  prescribes  the  form  of  label 
for  insect  poisons  sold  by  merchants. 

Joint  resolution  No.  34  ratifies  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  United 
States  constitution. 

KENTUCKY 

Chapter  6  prohibits  the  shipment 
and  delivery  of  any  spirituous,  vinous, 
malt  or  other  intoxicating  liquor,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  name  by  which  it  may 
be  called  in  local  option  territory,  and 
prohibits  any  person  in  such  territory 
from  receiving  such  liquors,  and  for¬ 
bids  the  soliciting  of  orders  for  such 
liquors  in  said  territory. 

Chapter  58  regulates  the  sale  of  wood 
alcohol  and  forbids  any  person  to  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  give  away,  deal  in  or 
supply,  or  have  in  his  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  give  away, 
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deal  in  or  supply  any  article  of  food 
or  drink  or  any  medicinal  or  toilet 
preparation  intended  for  human  use 
internally  or  externally,  which  con¬ 
tains  any  methyl  alcohol,  otherwise 
known  as  wood  alcohol  or  wood 
naphtha,  either  crude  or  refined,  under 
or  by  whatever  name  or  trade-mark 
the  same  may  be  called  or  known,  or 
which  contains  denatured  alcohol  con¬ 
taining  methyl  or  wood  alcohol. 

Chapter  63  submits  to  voters  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  amend  the  state  constitution 
by  prohibiting,  after  June  30,  1920,  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of 
spirituous,  vinous,  malt  or  other  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  except  for  sacra¬ 
mental,  medicinal,  scientific  or  me¬ 
chanical  purposes. 

Chapter  65  amends  the  present  Food 
and  Drugs  Law.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
bureau  of  pure  food  and  drugs.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  (instead  of  the  Director  of  the 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station)  to  make  examinations  and 
analyses  of  food  and  to  adopt  and  fix 
standards. 

Chapter  147  is  an  act  to  prevent 
fraudulent  advertising. 

House  joint  resolution  No.  2  was 
adopted  ratifying  the  proposed  pro¬ 
hibition  amendment  to  the  United 
States  constitution. 

MARYLAND 

Chapter  200  regulates  the  sale  of 
agricultural  seeds. 

Chapter  284  authorizes  the  creation 
of  a  state  debt  to  an  aggregate  amount 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  and 
for  the  issue  and  sale  of  certificates 
evidencing  the  same,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose,  among  others, 
of  promoting  or  aiding  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  food. 

Chapter  315  provides  for  the  regis¬ 
tration,  sale,  inspection,  and  analysis 
of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Joint  resolution  No.  1  ratifies  the 
proposed  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
United  States  constitution. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chapter  137,  General  Acts,  provides 
for  the  examination  of  samples  of 
vinegar  and  where  adulteration  or  mis¬ 
branding  shall  appear  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  or  the  local  board 
of  health,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
not  be  required  to  cause  formal  com¬ 
plaint  to  be  entered  at  once,  but  shall 
grant  the  opportunity  of  a  hearing. 

Chapter  145,  General  Acts,  amends 
the  existing  law  relating  to  vinegar 
by  striking  out  the  provisions  apply¬ 
ing  specifically  to  cider  vinegar. 

Chapter  169,  General  Acts,  amends 
the  existing  law  relating  to  the  grad¬ 
ing  and  branding  of  apples. 

Chapter  218,  General  Acts,  changes 
the  official  designation  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Weights  and  Measures  to 
Commissioner  of  Standards. 

Chapter  220,  General  Acts,  amends 
the  law  relative  to  the  sale  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers. 

Chapter  257,  General  Acts,  amends 
the  laws  relating  to: 

The  measurement  of  chestnuts,  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  berries; 


Contracts  for  the  sale  and  delivery 
at  wholesale  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  cracked  corn,  corn- 
meal,  feed,  beans,  or  peas; 

Weights  and  measures  generally; 

Labels,  trade-marks; 

Bills  of  lading. 

Chapter  63,  Special  Acts,  authorizes 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $200,000  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  direction  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  council  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  and  stimulating  production 
and  conservation  of  food  products  and 
for  like  purposes  growing  out  of  the 
present  war  emergency. 

Chapter  139,  Special  Acts,  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  stimulating 
the  production  and  conservation  of 
food  products. 

The  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
United  States  constitution  was  ratified. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Chapter  107  amends  section  6,  Chap. 
97,  Acts  of  1912,  changing  the  privilege 
tax  on  near  beer  and  other  drinks  from 
$500  to  $25  for  the  retail  dealers,  and 
imposing  a  tax  of  $250  on  wholesale 
dealers. 

Chapter  189  makes  it  unlawful  to 
transport,  ship  or  deliver,  whether 
from  without  or  within  the  state,  any 
spirituous,  Vinous,  malt,  fermented,  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors,  or  to  re¬ 
ceive,  have,  control,  or  possess  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  etc. 

Chapter  191  is  an  Act  to  regulate 
dairies,  and  also  relates  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  substitutes  for  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese. 

Chapter  501  ratifies  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  United  States  con¬ 
stitution. 

NEBRASKA — (Special  Session) 

Chapter  5  defines  the  crime  of  sedi¬ 
tion  as  including:  Concealing,  hoard¬ 
ing  or  destroying  any  food  or  food  sup¬ 
plies  of  a  character  declared  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
forces  of  the  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Chapter  9  relates  to  the  renewal  of 
license  required  in  the  business  of 
making  or  manufacturing  biscuits, 
pies,  bread,  crackers,  cakes,  macaroni 
and  other  foodstuffs. 

Chapter  11  amends  the  weights  and 
measures  law  by  fixing  the  pounds  per 
bushel  of  various  commodities. 

Chapter  13  amends  Section  13  of 
Chapter  101  of  the  Laws  of  1916,  regu¬ 
lating  the  cold  storage  of  food  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  for 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  act. 

Chapter  39  authorizes  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  to  make  analyses  of 
water,  food,  drugs,  pathological  ma¬ 
terials  and  similar  substances  for  per¬ 
sons,  corporations  and  institutions. 

Chapter  47  requires  the  publication 
of  the  tolerances  and  exemptions  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Chapter  181  of  the  Laws 
of  1916  (which  requires  the  net  cTUan- 
tity  of  contents  to  be  marked  on  the 


outside  of  packages),  at  the  end  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1918,  and  provides 
that  when  so  published  they  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  had 
been  published  as  provided  in  Chapter 
181  of  the  Laws  of  1916. 

Chapter  53  empowers  every  munici¬ 
pality  to  purchase  either  within  or 
without  the  state,  foods  and  fuel,  and 
to  sell  the  same  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
This  law  is  in  force  only  during  tne 
war  and  until  six  months  thereafter. 

Chapter  252  amends  the  law  of  1917 
in  reference  to  the  power  of  munici¬ 
palities  to  regulate  stores  for  the  sale 
of  groceries,  etc.  / 

NEW  YORK 

Chapter  126  amends  the  Agricultural 
Law  in  relation  to  the  branding  of 
cheese. 

Chapter  223  amends  the  Farms  and 
Market  Law  in  relation  to  prosecu¬ 
tions  of  violations  of  the  Agricultural 
Law\ 

Chapter  384  amends  the  Food  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1917  by  providing  that  the 
Food  Commission  may,  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency,  purchase  necessaries 
and  sell  the  same  in  such  manner  and 
through  such  agencies  and  at  such 
prices  as  it  may  determine.  The  com¬ 
mission  may  also,  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  fix  the  retail  and  wholesale  price 
of  necessaries  throughout  the  state, 
provided  that  rules  made  by  the  com¬ 
mission  concerning  the  prices  of  neces¬ 
sities  shall  not  conflict  with  any  rule 
or  ruling  of  a  competent  federal  au¬ 
thority  on  the  same  subject. 

Chapter  433  amends  the  Public 
Health  Law  by  extending  from  10  to  12 
calendar  months  the  maximum  cold 
storage  period. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — (Special  Session) 

Chapter  5  creates  the  North  Dakota 
Council  of  Defense,  which  shall  co¬ 
operate  with  the  North  Dakota  Federal 
Fuel  and  Food  Administrators  in 
stimulating  an  increased  production 
of  food  and  economy  and  preservation 
thereof.  The  council  is  also  em¬ 
powered  to  make  and  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  to  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  carrying  out  and  en¬ 
forcing  its  laws  and  regulations  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Chapter  11  ratifies  the  proposed  pro¬ 
hibition  amendment  to  the  United 
States  constitution. 

Chapter  14  creates  a  uniform  State 
grade  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax  and 
all  other  grains  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  also  for  flour,  meal  and  products 
made  therefrom;  establishes  the  office 
of  State  Inspector  of  Grades,  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  provides  for  State 
aid  for  marketing  facilities  and  the 
establishment  of  State-owned  market¬ 
ing  places. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Act.  No.  400  ratifies  the  proposed 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  United 
States  constitution. 

Act  No.  423  fixes  the  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  cornmeal  at  48  pounds. 

Act  No.  443  permits  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol  from 
molasses. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 


DR.  BARNARD’S  VIEWS 
OF  THE  FOOD  FIELD 


Have  We  Gone  Too  Fast 
in  Regulating  Cold 
Sto  rage 

MUCH  legislation  comes,  not 
because  it  is  necessary,  but 
because  the  legislator  thinks 
he  sees  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
public  something  which  it  will  ap¬ 
preciate  and  therefore  rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed. 

Many  pure  food  laws  have  been 
passed  years  before  they  were  really 
demanded,  and  many  laws  have  been 
demanded  that  were  quite  unneces¬ 
sary.  Cold  storage  legislation  was 
enacted  because  the  people  wanted 
it,  or  at  least  thought  they  needed 
it,  to  stop  gambling  in  foodstuffs 
and  the  control  of  prices  by  cold 
storage  corners,  and  also  because 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  by  sen¬ 
sational  stories  that  much  food  Was 
sold  from  the  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  that  was  so  old  it  was  wholly 
unfit  to  eat.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  laws  of  business  regulate  the 
storage  of  food  as  they  do  every 
other  movement  of  commodities. 
Storage  is  necessary  to  carry  surplus 
stocks  until  the  next  season  of 
scarcity.  To  continue  to  carry  food 
in  storage  until  the  next  season  of 
plenty  and  to  pay  warehouse 
charges,  interest  on  investments  and 
insurance  in  order  to  do  that  foolish 
thing  is  a  business  impossibility.  It 
may  have  been  done — occasionally, 
but  the  man  who  tried  it  once  never 
tried  it  again.  He  couldn’t  afford  to. 

In  writing  cold  storage  bills,  the 
legislature  usually  fixes,  short  time 
limits  for  storage.  He  does  this  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  that  is  the  way  to 
keep  food  from  spoiling.  He  doesn’t 
realize  that  to  place  a  three  months’ 
limit  on  fish  or  eggs  would  very 
largely  defeat  the  purpose  of  stor¬ 
age.  He  doesn’t  know  that  proper 
storage  is  not  bound  by  temporal 


limits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
foods  properly  handled  improve  in 
storage.  This  is  true  of  cheese,  and, 
within  limits,  of  meats.  It  is  not 
true  of  eggs.  Fruit  keeps  perfectly 
in  storage  for  a  long  time;  then  it 
begins  to  spoil.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  fix  any  time  limit  on  the  storage 
of  apples.  That  is  fixed  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fruit  more  definitely 
than  it  can  ever  be  fixed  in  legisla¬ 
tive  halls.  I  am  a  staunch  advocate 
of  cold  storage.  I  know  of  no  other 
way  by  which  surplus  food  may  be 
kept  good  until  it  is  needed  by  a 
hungry  people. 

In  order  that  careless  handling 
at  the  warehouse  and  reckless  stor¬ 
age  by  the  producer  may  not  cause 
wastage  and  heavy  losses,  cold  stor¬ 
age  laws  are  perhaps  helpful.  They 
are  also  helpful  in  preventing  re¬ 
entry  of  food  which  is  withdrawn 
for  sale  again  into  storage,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  almost  sure  to  result 
in  spoiled  food  and  loss.  But  the 
more  I  study  cold  storage  and  stor¬ 
age  laws  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
foods  shall  be  legal  if  stored  for  nine 
months  and  illegal  after  storage  for 
nine  months  and  one  day.  I  do  not 
believe  limits  of  nine,  ten  or  twelve 
months  are  an  essential  part  to  good 
cold  storage  laws.  I  do  not  think 
the  public  will  be  the  better  served 
because  such  limits  are  fixed.  The 
public  needs  only  to  know  that  the 
food  taken  from  storage  is  sound 
and  of  good  quality,  and  also  that  it 
is  cold  stored  food.  These  things 
they  are  entitled  to  know. 


Dr.  Barnard  Will  Review 
tke  Canners  Convention 
in  tlie  February  Issue  of 
The  American  Food 
J  ournal. 


Dating  Canned  Food 
Unnecessary 

Well-meaning  solons  often  perpe¬ 
trate  hideous  jokes  under  the  guise 
of  helpful  legislation.  The  legis¬ 
lature  is  called  on  to  cure  all  eco¬ 
nomic  evils.  The  unfortunate  thing 
is  that  few  of  our  representatives 
are  experts  on  economic  problems. 

Legislatures  are  now  in  session  in 
many  of  the  states.  Before  the  ses¬ 
sions  are  ended  and  business  gets 
away  from  the  fear  of  ill-advised 
legislation,  some  well  intentioned 
legislator  is  almost  certain  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  requiring  all  canned 
foods  to  show  the  year,  month  and 
day  of  packing.  This  sort  of  legis¬ 
lation,  although  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  canned  food 
soon  becomes  unfit  for  use,  is  foolish 
because  that  impression  isn’t  true. 

Canned  goods  are  good  goods  long 
after  they  come  from  the  process 
kettle.  The  length  of  time  they  re¬ 
main  good  is  not  measured  by  days ; 
it  is  determined  only  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  can. 

When  tin  pits  and  iron  rusts,  a 
leaky  can  may  spoil  its  contents,  but 
so  long  as  the  sterile  condition  of 
the  food  in  the  package  holds  the 
beans  or  peas,  corn,  tomatoes  or 
soup  is  good. 

There  is  some  deterioration,  of 
course,  but  the  loss  of  flavor  is  not 
determined  so  much  by  the  age  of 
the  goods  as  by  their  kind,  and  the 
law  which  might  have  some  slight 
excuse  for  passage  in  the  case  of  one 
variety  of  canned  food  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  without  value  or  reason  in  an¬ 
other  case. 

I  have  eaten  corn  taken  from  a 
can  after  twenty-eight  years  in  first- 
class  condition.  I  have  opened 
canned  fruits  put  up  so  long  that 
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their  history  was  lost,  yet  they  were 
still  real  food. 

The  canner  is  a  modern  Joseph. 
He  puts  the  surplus  from  fields  and 
orchard  in  the  most  successful  pack¬ 
age  ever  devised,  and  whether  lack 
of  demand,  market  conditions  or 
accident  compels  them  to  remain 
unopened  for  one  year  or  five,  when 
the  cans  are  opened  they  are  sure 
to  deliver  a  well-flavored,  satisfying, 
wholly  wholesome  food. 

Legislators  who  attempt  to  regu¬ 
late  the  food  supply  may  well  meas¬ 
ure  the  character  of  the  information 
upon  which  they  base  their  argu¬ 
ment.  Food  legislation  in  particular 
can  only  be  of  real  service  when  it 
is  backed  by  scientific  inquiry  and 
facts. 


I 


H 


New  Food  FI  avors 
that  Attract 

When  we  go  to  market  we  buy 
flavor  and  attractiveness  quite  as 
truly  as  we  buy  food.  Any  new 
food  or  vegetable  interests  us  by  its 
flavor,  not  because  it  is  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein  or  carbohydrates.  Even  now, 
when  war-time  prices  still  prevail, 
the  food  necessary  for  one  person 
costs  only  ten  cents  a  day.  Most 
of  the  additional  expense  goes 
chiefly  for  flavor.  Butter  sells  at 
a  higher  price  than  oleomargarine 
because  it  tastes  better.  Maple 
syrup  brings  twice  the  price  of  other 
syrups  just  as  full  of  food  value  be¬ 
cause  some  of  us  were  fortunate 
enough  in  our  youth  to  learn  maple 
flavor  in  the  woods.  The  difference 
between  ten  cent  and  dollarapound 
candies  is  a  difference  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  flavor. 

The  manufacturer  looking  for 
something  different  is  not  neglecting 
the  value  of  better  flavors.  He  has 
a  wide  opportunity  for  his  inventive 
genius  in  developing  new  foods 
which  will  appeal  because  they  are 
palatable.  The  variety  of  flavors 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
volatile  oils  of  herbs  and  seeds  and 
flavors  or  which  may  be  made  syn¬ 
thetically  in  the  laboratory  is  almost 
infinite.  We  now  use  but  few,  vanilla 
and  lemon  extracts  for  our  cakes, 
spice  oils  in  our  condiments,  dill  in 
our  pickles,  garlic,  leek  and  chives 
in  our  salads,  the  perfume  of  brandy 
in  mince  pies  and  plum  puddings. 

We  have  been  living  on  simple 
food  and  substitutes  for  the  past  two 
years,  partly  because  we  were  too 
much  interested  in  the  war  to  think 
of  the  table  and  partly  because  the 
use  of  substitutes  freed  for  export 


the  staples  so  necessary  for  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  suffering  allies.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  different  today.  Individual 
desires  are  no  longer  suppressed.  It 


THE  UNIFORMITY  IN 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  reason  why  bakers’  bread 
is  beating  the  home  made  prod¬ 
uct  is  its  uniform  character.  The 
loaf  is  always  brown  crusted, 
it  is  always  even  flavored. 
When  you  get  your  usual  loaf 
you  know  before  you  cut  into 
it  that  it  will  be  just  like  the 
loaf  you  sliced  yesterday.  The 
successful  packer  of  beans 
tries  to  make  every  can  just 
like  those  which  built  up  his 
reputation.  He  knows  that  con¬ 
stant  good  quality  holds  his 
customers.  Certain  brands  of 
ham  have  been  popular  for 
forty  years  because  they  were 
dependable.  The  hams  are  se¬ 
lected,  cured,  pickled,  drained, 
soaked  and  smoked  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  them 
just  like  those  they  have  shipped 
out  in  other  seasons. 

Butter  used  to  be  a  farm 
made  food,  but  two  batches  of 
butter  never  tasted  alike.  It 
was  not  possible  to  make  uni¬ 
form  butter  on  the  farm.  To¬ 
day  butter  is  made  in  large  fac¬ 
tories  by  experts  who  use 
laboratory  methods  in  their 
work.  They  churn  under  fixed 
conditions  of  temperature.  They 
work  the  butter  until  its  tex¬ 
ture  is  the  right  grain.  They 
salt  it  until  they  satisfy  their 
customers’  demands.  They  use 
uniform  packages,  and  they 
please. 

The  grocer  who  experiments 
with  brands  and  who  changes 
from  one  to  another  with  the 
arrival  of  every  salesman  can 
never  hope  to  build  up  a  per¬ 
manent  business.  The  jobber 
who  puts  out  his  own  brands 
will  have  little  call  for  his  spe¬ 
cial  brand  unless  he  learns  how 
to  select  season  after  season 
goods  which  are  uniform  in 
quality  and  flavor  with  those 
which  usually  bear  his  brand. 

I  visited  a  wholesale  grocer 
one  day  and  found  him  busily 
engaged  in  cutting  open  cans 
of  peaches  and  emptying  them 
into  small  dishes.  I  asked  him 
why  he  was  cutting  so  many 
cans.  He  told  me  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  find  a  pack  of  peaches 
that  was  good  enough  to  go 
out  under  his  brand.  Then  I 
knew  why  year  after  year  his 
canned  goods  grew  in  popular¬ 
ity,  and  why  among  the  many 
successful  grocers  in  his  terri¬ 
tory  he  surpassed  them  all.  He 
knew  the  value  of  uniformity. 


has  been  unpatriotic  to  order  an 
attractive  dinner.  Now  the  careful 
selection  of  food  will  again  be  an 
object  in  life. 

The  possibilities  of  blending  are 


developing  new  flavors  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  new  condiments,  new 
salad  dressings,  new  accessories  to 
the  table,  and  the  enterprising 
manufacturer  who  breaks  away  from 
established  routine  and  gives  the 
public  something  different  and  some¬ 
thing  new  will  build  business  for 
himself  and  stimulate  many  a  jaded 
appetite. 


A  Good  Exam  pie  of  Bad 
Advertising 

“A  prominent  provision  merchant  ad¬ 
vances  the  theory  that  the  world-wide 
influenza  is  due  to  malnutrition  through 
the  use  of  substitutes.  He  claims  that 
since  it  is  a  medical  fact  that  damaged 
corn,  as  a  human  food,  is  the  cause  of 
Pellegra,  one  is  justified  in  assuming  that 
there  may  be  some  connection  between 
the  use  of  corn  and  the  mysterious  plague, 
especially  as  the  quality  of  the  1917 
crop  was  the  worst  ever  known.” — 
Clipping  from  an  advertisement  sent  out  by  a 
prominent  St.  Louis  grain  commission  firm. 

Every  influenza  sufferer  has  his 
own  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  the  best  method  to  cure  it. 
The  fact  that  physicians  are  still  in 
the  dark,  both  as  to  the  cause  and 
the  treatment,  has  not  discouraged 
the  layman  from  entering  into  a 
field  which  is  wholly  scientific.  Even 
the  grain  dealers  have  their  theories. 
A  prominent  provision  merchant  ad¬ 
vances  the  theory  that  the  world¬ 
wide  influenza  is  due  to  malnutrition 
through  the  use  of  substitutes.  He 
claims  that  since  it  is  a  medical  fact 
that  damaged  corn,  as  a  human  food, 
is  the  cause  of  Pellegra,  one  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  assuming  that  there  may  be 
some  connection  between  the  use  of 
corn  and  the  mysterious  plague,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  quality  of  the  1917 
crop  was  the  worst  ever  known. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong 
with  the  theory  and  that  is  that  it 
isn’t  so.  In  the  first  place,  damaged 
corn  is  not  the  cause  of  Pellegra. 
There  was  a  time  when,  lacking  a 
better  explanation,  physicians  en¬ 
deavored  to  find  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  condition  of  corn  and 
Pellegra,  but  we  now  know  that  the 
disease  is  one  of  malnutrition  due, 
not  to  bad  corn,  but  to  the  continued 
use  of  a  single  article  of  diet  which 
does  not  contain  all  the  necessary 
food  elements.  In  the  South  where 
Pellegra  is  prevalent  the  poorer 
classes  have  lived  very  largely  on 
corn.  By  increasing  the  variety  of 
foods  used,  although  corn  still  re¬ 
mains  the  chief  food,  Pellegra  is 
prevented. 

Another  fallacy  in  the  theory  of 
the  provision  merchant  who  leaves 
his  own  useful  domain  to  enter  that 
of  a  physician  and  nutrition  expert, 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 


J  omt  Standards  Committee  Holds  Hear¬ 
ing  on  Oleomargarine 


THE  Joint  Committee  on  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  1918,  held  a  hearing 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  matter 
of  a  definition  and  standard  for 
oleomargarine.  Representatives  both 
of  the  oleomargarine  and  butter  in¬ 
dustries  were  present  and  gave  their 
views  on  the  subject. 

A  surprising  unanimity  of  opin¬ 
ion  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
two  industries  in  that  both  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  law  definitely  fixed 
the  definition  of  oleomargarine,  and 
that  if  any  changes  were  desirable 
there  would  first  have  to  be  legisla¬ 
tive  action. 

Mr.  George  P.  McCabe,  represent¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
first  brought  this  point  out  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  committee  would  ex¬ 
perience  little  difficulty  in  fixing  a 
definition  for  oleomargarine,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  already  upon  the 
statute  books  and  that  of  course  the 
committee  would  have  no  authority 
to  change  that  without  an  act  of 
Congress.  Mr.  McCabe  then  read 
from  the  Act  of  August  2,  1886,  the 
sections  defining  butter  and  oleo¬ 
margarine,  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  we  quote  below : 

“That  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act  the  word  ‘butter’  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  the  food 
product  usually  known  as  but¬ 
ter,  and  which  is  made  exclu¬ 
sively  from  milk  or  cream,  or 
both,  with  or  without  common 
salt,  and  with  or  without  addi¬ 
tional  coloring  matter. 

“That  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act  certain  manufactured  sub¬ 
stances,  certain  extracts,  and 


certain  mixtures  and  com¬ 
pounds,  including  mixtures  and 
compounds  with  butter,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  ‘oleo¬ 
margarine’,  namely :  all  sub¬ 
stances  heretofore  known  as 
oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleomarga¬ 
rine-oil,  butterine,  lardine, 
suine,  and  neutral ;  all  mix¬ 
tures  and  compounds  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine- 
oil,  butterine,  lardine,  suine, 
and  neutral;  all  lard  extracts 
and  tallow  extracts;  and  all 
mixtures  and  compounds  of  tal¬ 
low,  beef  fat,  suet,  lard,  lard- 
oil,  vegetable  oil,  annotto,  and 
other  coloring  matter,  intestinal 
fat,  and  offal  fat  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  or  semblance  of  butter,  or 
when  so  made,  calculated,  or 
intended  to  be  sold  as  butter 
or  for  butter.” 

The  attention  of  the  committee 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  oleomargarine  (differing 
from  that  of  butter,  which  is  an 
exclusive  definition),  is  an  inclusive 
definition,  including  everything  that 
is  made  from  fatty  substances  which 
is  made  in  semblance  of  butter  and 
which  is  intended  to  be  sold  as  but¬ 
ter.  Particular  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
law,  if  any  of  those  substances  are 
mixed  with  butter  in  any  quantity, 
the  resulting  product  must  be 
marked  “oleomargarine.” 

The  attention  of  the  committee 
was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  specifically  provides  for  the  col¬ 
oring  of  both  butter  and  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

So  far  as  a  fat  or  moisture  stand¬ 
ard  for  oleomargarine  is  concerned, 


Mr.  McCabe  stated  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  whom  he  represented 
would  be  willing  to  accept  whatever 
standard  the  committee  might  estab¬ 
lish  for  butter.  Inasmuch  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  a  substitute  for  butter, 
he  considered  that  this  would  be  fair. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
committee  has  for  the  past  year  or 
more  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
matter  of  a  definition  and  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  butter,  and  undoubtedly  the 
committee  will  be  ready  to  report 
on  this  subject  before  long. 

Mr.  William  T.  Creasy,  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Dairy  Union,  pre¬ 
sented  the  views  of  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  on  a  standard  for  oleomarga¬ 
rine. 

Mr.  Creasy  stated  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  should  conform  to  certain 
standards  such  as  were  required  of 
the  manufacturer  of  butter ;  that  no 
butter  or  coloring  matter  to  imitate 
butter  should  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleomargarine.  He  made 
the  .usual  charges  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests  against  the  oleomargarine 
industry.  He  recommended  a.  meas¬ 
urement  for  color  in  oleomargarine 
which  he  stated  had  been  worked 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
the  National  Dairy  Union.  This  we 
understand  would  require  a  prac¬ 
tically  white  product.  Mr.  Creasy 
closed  by  asking  the  committee  to 
recommend  such  legislation  as  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  results 
desired  by  his  association. 

Dr.  Alsberg,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  then  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  committee  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  even  if  there  were 
no  definition  in  the  law,  to  exclude 
butter  from  preparations  such  as 
oleomargarine. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Creasy’s  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  McCabe  stated  that  the 
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manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  rely 
upon  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present, 
and  which  allowTs  color  in  both  but¬ 
ter  and  oleomargarine. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  same  standard  as 
to  fat  and  moisture  should  be 
adopted  for  oleomargarine  of  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  origin.. 


Lie  ense  Requirement  Ended 

By  proclamation  effective  January 
10,  1919,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  releasing  trades  from  the  restraints 
of  war  legislation  as  rapidly  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  has  withdrawn  the  require¬ 
ment  of  licenses  under  the  Food  Con¬ 
trol  Act  for  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
importation,  manufacture,  storage  and 
distribution  of  all  commodities  here¬ 
tofore  required  to  be  licensed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Food  Administration, 
except  in  the  following  cases: 

All  persons  heretofore  required  to 
be  licensed  engaged  in  importing, 
manufacturing  or  distributing  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  fresh,  canned  or 
cured  beef,  pork  or  mutton,  copra, 
palm  kernel,  peanuts,  cottonseed,  and 
cottonseed  products,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  sugar,  near-bear  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  cereal  beverages,  oelomargarine 
and  butter .  substitutes,  all  animal  or 
vegetable  fats  and  oils.  All  persons 
heretofore  required  to  be  licensed  en¬ 
gaged  in  importing  or  manufacturing 
wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feeds,  rye 
flour,  barley  flour,  rice  and  rice  flour, 
oat  meal,  rolled  oats  and  oat  flour, 
corn  grits,  corn  meal,  hominy,  corn 
flour,  starch  from  corn,  corn  syrup, 
glucose  and  raw  corn  flakes.  Cold 
storage  warehousemen,  elevators,  and 
warehouses  storing  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  rice,  barley.  All  salt  water  fish¬ 
ermen  licensed  by  proclamation  of 
January  10,  1918,  all  persons  hereto¬ 
fore  required  to  be  licensed  engaged 
in  the  business  of  malting  barley  or 
other  grains  or  in  the  business  of 
distributing  malt,  all  persons  hereto¬ 
fore  required  to  be  licensed  engaged  in 
business  as  manufacturers  of  fer¬ 
mented  beverages  containing  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  licensees  to 
send  to  Washington  licenses  cancelled 
or  modified  by  this  proclamation. 


Sugar  Case  Decided 

Attorney  General  Gregory  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  opinion  sustaining  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  contract  between  the 
Sugar  Equalization  Board  and  the 
sugar  refineries. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his 
opinion  Attorney  General  Gregory 
summarizes  the  basis  of  his  opinion 
as  follows: 

“The  immediate  purpose  of  the 
agreement  was  thus  to  give  effect  to 
a  plan  formulated  by  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
and  prevent  scarcity  of  a  necessary 
of  life — one  of  the  principal  objects  of 


the  Food  Control  Act  as  declared  in 
section  1.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  say¬ 
ing  that  in  my  opinion  the  agreement 
bears  a  clear  and  substantial  relation 
to  that  object  and  also  to  the  further 
object  expressed  in  section  1  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  governmental 
control  of  necessaries  during  the  war; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  authorized  by 
the  Food  Control  Act  and  is  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Sherman  Act.” 


Food  Conditions  Abroad 

Herbert  Hoover,  United  States  Food 
Administrator  and  Director  General  of 
European  relief,  has  sent  to  the  Food 
Administration  in  Washington  a  cable 
message  giving  details  of  the  food  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  countries  so  far  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  American  staff  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Allied  commissions. 
These  surveys  disclose  that  meats,  fats 
and  milk  are  so  short  in  many  regions 
that  the  health  of  the  people  is  very 
much  impaired,  mortality  among  chil¬ 
dren  is  appalling  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  menace  through  the  threatened 
spread  of  Bolshevism,  especially  in  the 
cities. 

The  investigations  so  far  carried 
through  indicate  that  the  total  amount 
of  food  needed  by  the  countries  under 
consideration  will  amount  to  about 
1,400,000  tons  to  take  them  through 
until  the  next  harvest,  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $350,000,000  delivered. 

In  his  cable  Mr.  Hoover  says: 

“The  general  situation  in  the  areas 
covered  by  recent  surveys  is  that  their 
animals  are  largely  reduced;  their 
crops  were  far  below  normal  on  ac¬ 
count  of  man  and  animal  shortage, 
ravages  of  war,  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  The  surplus  harvest  above  abso¬ 
lute  needs  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
exhaustion,  and  consequently  the 
towns  and  cities  are  in  a  dangerous 
situation. 

“Our  reports  show,  specifically,  as 
follows: 

“Finland — The  food  is  practically 
exhausted  in  the  cities.  While  many 
of  the  peasants  have  some  bread,  other 
sections  are  mixing  large  amounts  of 
straw.  They  are  exhausted  of  fats, 
meats  and  sugar,  and  need  help  to 
prevent  renewed  rise  of  Bolshevism. 

“Baltic  States — The  food  may  last 
one  or  two  months  on  a  much  reduced 
scale.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  our 
minister  at  Stockholm  imploring  food. 

“Serbia — The  town  bread  ration  is 
down  to  three  ounces  daily  in  the 
north,  not  accessible  from  Salonika.  In 
the  south,  where  accessible,  the  British 
are  furnishifig  food  to  the  civil  popu¬ 
lation.  We  are  trying  to  get  food  in 
from  the  Adriatic. 

“Jugo  Slavia — The  bread  ration  in 
many  towns  is  three  or  four  ounces. 
All  classes  are  short  of  fats,  milk  and 
meat. 

“Vienna — Except  for  supplies  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Italians  and  Swiss,  their 
present  bread  ration  of  six  ounces  per 
diem  would  disappear.  There  is  much 
illness  from  the  shortage  of  fats,  the 


ration  being  one  and  one-half  ounces 
per  week.  There  are  no  coffee,  sugar 
or  eggs  and  practically  no  meat. 

“Tyrol — The  people  are  being  fed 
by  Swiss  charity. 

“Poland — The  peasants  probably 
have  enough  to  get  through.  The  mor¬ 
tality  in  cities,  particularly  among 
children,  is  appalling  for  lack  of  fats, 
milk,  meat  and  bread.  The  situation  in 
bread  will  be  worse  in  two  months. 

“Roumania — The  bread  supply  for 
the  entire  people  is  estimated  to  last 
another  thirty  days.  They  are  short 
of  fats  and  milk.  The  last  harvest  was 
sixty  per  cent  a  failure. 

“Bulgaria — The  harvest  was  also  a 
failure  here.  There  are  supplies  avail¬ 
able  for  probably  two  or  three  months. 
“Armenia  is  already  starving. 

“Czecho  Slovakia — There  is  large 
suffering  on  account  of  lack  of  fats  and 
milk.  They  have  bread  for  two  or 
three  months  and  sugar  for  six 
months. 

“We  have  each  country  under  inves¬ 
tigation  as  to  the  total  amounts  re¬ 
quired  to  barely  sustain  life  and  their 
resources  to  pay.  The  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Taylor  and  his  staff  in 
connection  with  Allied  staffs  shows  the 
total  of  the  above  areas  will  require 
about  1,490,000  tons  of  imported  food 
to  get  through  until  next  harvest,  cost¬ 
ing  say  $350,000,000  delivered.” 

Childs  Restaurant  Report 

HE  United  States  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  has  received  a  report  from 
the  accountants  who  at  the  request  of 
the  Childs  Company  investigated  for  it 
the  books  of  the  Company  with  regard 
to  its  profits  for  the  years  1913  to  1917 
inclusive,  and  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1918.  The  Food  Administration 
makes  public  the  signficant  figures  in 
that  report. 

The  accountants  in  their  report  point 
out  that  the  Childs  Company  maintains 
uniform  prices  at  all  its  restaurants  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
prices  for  dishes  are  based  on  scientific 
computations  which  are  made  possible 
by  its  large  experience,  and  by  the  use 
of  tabulating  machines,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  actuaries. 

The  percentages  of  profits  and  ac¬ 
countants  present  are  based  on  the 
books  of  all  the  eating  places  in  the 
Childs  system. 

The  net  profits  on  each  meal,  after 
deducting  administration  and  general 
expenses  and  depreciation,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


1913  . 1.88  cents 

1914  . 1.34  cents 

1915  . 1.20  cents 

1916  1.84  cents 

1917  . 1.78  cents 


The  auditor’s  statement  shows  that 
in  the  year  of  1917  Childs  served  50,- 
608,463  persons  at  an  average  cost  per 
meal  of  27.6  cents,  making  a  net  profit 
on  the  meal  of  1.78  cents;  that  in  the 
they  served  40,150,132  meals  at  an 
ten  months  ending  September  30,  1918, 
average  cost  per  person  31.38  cents. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS— 

Wheat  flour,  49-lb.  bag... . 

Rye  flour,  standard,  24^4-lb.  bag . 

Graham  flour,  10-lb.  bag . 

Cornstarch,  per  lb . 

Corn  flour,  5-lb.  bag . 

Cornmeal,  per  lb . 

Barley  flour,  per  lb . 

Oatmeal,  per  lb . 

Oats,  rolled,  bulk,  per  lb . 

Rice  flour,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat  flour,  per  lb . . . 

Hominy  grits,  per  lb . . . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Rice,  fancy  head,  per  lb . 

Barley,  pearled,  per  lb . 

Bread,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  graham,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  oatmeal,  per  lb . 

Macaroni,  per  lb . 

SUGAR  AND  SYRUP— 

Granulated  sugar,  per  lb . 

Corn  syrup,  10-lb.  pail . 

Comb  honey,  per  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Cocoa,  bulk,  per  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  per  doz . 

Milk,  per  qt . 

Cheese,  American,  cheddar,  per  lb . 

FATS— 

Bacon,  sliced,  per  lb, . 

Creamery  butter,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Pure  leaf  Lard,  per  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Nut  margarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  olive  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Cottonseed  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Corn  oil,  per  qt.  tin . *. . 

Peanut  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  butter,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— 

Evaporated  apples,  per  lb . 

Evaporated  peaches,  per  lb . 

Canned  peaches,  No.  2*4,  Stnd.,  1  lb.  13  oz.. 
Canned  pineapples,  No.  2%,  Stnd.,  1  lb.  14  oz 

Raisins,  seeded,  per  pkg.,  15  oz . 

Prunes,  medium  sized,  per  lb . 

VEGETABLES— 

White  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Onions,  per  lb . 

Navy  Beans,  dry,  per  lb . 

String  beans,  canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  1  lb.  3  oz.. 

Corn,  canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Peas,  canned,  No.  2,  St.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Split  peas,  per  lb . 

Peanuts,  unshelled,  per  lb . 

Tomatoes,  canned,  No.  3,  Std.,  2  lb.  1  oz.... 

Cabbage,  per  lb . 

Beets,  per  lb . 

Turnips,  per  lb . 

MEATS  AND  FISH— 

Beef,  round  steak,  per  lb . 

Veal  cutlets,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  mutton,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  lamb,  per  lb . 

Pork  chops,  per  lb . . 

Ham,  sliced,  medium  fat,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Salt  cod,  per  lb . 

Salt  mackerel,  per  lb . . . 

Halibut,  per  lb . 

Salmon,  per  lb . . 

Salmon,  canned,  No.  1,  Red  Alaska,  1  lb.... 

Trout,  per  lb . 

Whitefiesh,  per  lb . 
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The  Fis  king  Industry 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

it  “is  excellent  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  as  there  is  little  waste, 
being  almost  entirely  free  from  bone 
and  requiring  very  little  time  for 
cooking.  It  is  suitable  for  the  hum¬ 
blest  home  on  account  of  its  price  and 
for  the  tables  of  the  millionaire  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fineness  of  texture  and 
delicious  flavor.” 

Only  recently  a  market  has  been 
created  in  New  York  for  the  gray- 
fish,  a  fighting  fish  weighing  from 
five  to  fifteen  pounds  and  found  in 
large  numbers  on  any  of  the  North 
Atlantic  coasts  and  far  out  to  sea. 
This  fish  is  an  excellent  food  when 
cooked  fresh,  its  liver  is  valuable 
for  oil,  its  skin — which  feels  like 
emery  paper — is  used  in  polishing 
ivory,  fine  metal  and  wooden  ar¬ 
ticles  and  the  eggs  which  are  as  large 
as  the  yolk  of  a  hen’s  egg,  are  used 
in  dressing  leather. 

Scores  of  other  fish  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  and  all  should  be  marketed 
in  one  way  or  another  and  the  public 
should  be  taught  their  value. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  work  of 
the  government  officials  and  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  last  two  years  In 
the  food  situation  a  very  large  part 
of  the  public  and  many  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  fishing  industry  are  still 
skeptical  of  the  food  value  of  these 
“new”  fish  and  of  the  success  of 
marketing  them. 

Some  of  the  industry  officials  com¬ 
plain  that  their  efforts  to  create  a 
steady  market  for  these  ‘n'ew”  fish 
have  met  with  hut  poor  results.  Peo¬ 
ple  buy  a  “new”  fish  once  and  then 
do  not  ask  for  it  again. 

However,  their  experience  in  this 
line  is  no  different  than  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  other  marketers  of  new 
foods  and  only  a  persistent  and  skill¬ 
ful  campaign  of  education  will  over¬ 
come  the  prejudice  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  fish  eaters  so  that  they  will 
demand  the  varieties  which  they  have 
not  known  in  the  past.  Then,  too, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  country  who  have 
never  been  fish  eaters.  These  people 
must  he  educated  to  eat  fish  and  it 
is  as  easy  to  teach  them  to  like  the 
“new”  fish  as  the  old.  The  grape¬ 
fruit  growers,  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  and  many  others 
faced  and  solved  the  same  problem 
with  the  result  that  America  today 
is  eating  many  kinds  of  food  which 
were  unknown  to  our  fathers  and  the 
excessive  demand  for  certain  of  the 
longer  known  foods  has  been  cor¬ 
respondingly  lessened. 

In  this  campaign  of  education  the 
fishing  industry  already  has  the  help 


and  active  co-operation  of  dietists, 
and  government  food  officials  and  it 
remains  only  for  the  purveyor  of  fish 
to  do  his  part.  The  public  has  been 
started  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trade 
to  keep  it  coming  for  fish. 

Failure  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  presented  at  this  time  will 


Chemists  Study  Oyster 
Handling 

Oysters  lose  valuable  food 
elements  and  may  soak  up  water 
enough  to  increase  their  bulk 
from  35  to  50  per  cent  when 
handled  by  methods  used  in 
many  of  the  commercial  oyster 
houses,  say  the  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who 
have  just  reported  the  result  of 
an  extensive  study  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  changes  occurring  in  oysters 
during  their  preparation  for 
market. 

The  details  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  and  the  conclusions 
reached  are  given  in  full  in  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  No.  740,  “A  Study  of 
Some  of  the  Chemical  Changes 
Which  Occur  in  Oysters  Dur¬ 
ing  Their  Preparation  for  the 
Market,”  recently  issued  by  the 
Department. 

The  bulletin  shows  that  the 
practice  of  agitating  oysters  by 
means  of  a  blast  of  air  or  a 
mechanical  device  while  soaking 
them  in  fresh  water  causes  a 
large  increase  in  volume  in  the 
oysters  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
the  additional  bulk  being  due 
to  the  oysters  soaking  up  wa¬ 
ter.  Valuable  food  elements 
are  soaked  out  by  this  process. 
Oysters  covered  with  water, 
but  not  agitated  are  not  appre¬ 
ciably  affected  by  osmosis 
(soaking  up  water)  unless 
soaked  for  a  rather  long  time. 

When  oysters  were  washed 
in  unpolluted  water  about  as 
salty  as  that  in  which  they  were 
grown,  no  increase  in  volume 
occurred;  the  actual  loss  of  nu¬ 
trients  was  slight,  and  the 
oysters  were  cleaned  as  effect¬ 
ively  as  they  were  by  being 
washed  in  fresh  water.  The 
old  method  of  washing  oysters 
on  a  skimmer  with  a  hose  and 
paddle  gives  much  less  loss  and 
therefore  much  higher  content 
of  total  solids  and  food  value 
than  does  the  method  of  wash¬ 
ing  by  a  water  current  and  air 
agitation. 


mean  more  than  loss  of  increased 
business,  it  will  mean  a  continually 
growing  scarcity  of  the  better  known 
fish  and  correspondingly  higher 
prices  and  eventually,  if  persisted  in, 


the  ruination  of  a  valuable  business, 
valuable  both  to  the  men  engaged  in 
the  industry  and  to  the  great  body 
of  consumers. 

A  notable  example  of  the  results 
of  catering  to  the  prejudiced  demand 
for  a  favorite  fish  is  furnished  by 
the  conditions  under  which  halibut, 
one  of  the  most  asked  for  fishes,  is 
taken  today  as  compared  with  the 
halibut  fishing  conditions  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Not  many  years  ago 
halibut  was  caught  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  off  the  near  northwestern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  but  today  these 
fishing  banks  are  practically  ex¬ 
hausted  of  this  fish  and  the  fisher¬ 
men  are  compelled  to  go  as  far  as 
Alaska  to  secure  their  catch.  Of 
course,  the  cost  of  securing  large 
quantities  of  halibut  is  much  greater 
than  formerly  and  the  cost  of  the 
consumer  is  correspondingly  higher. 

As  a  matter  of  protection  to  the 
industry  and  to  insure  a  properly 
varied  food  diet  in  the  future,  fisher¬ 
men  must  educate  themselves  to 
market  the  “new”  fish  and  protect 
the  banks  where  the  more  sought  for 
varieties  are  found ;  the  public  must 
be  educated  to  eat  more  varieties  and 
legislative  help  must  be  sought  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  nearby 
fishing  grounds. 

The  problem  of  supplying  fish  to 
the  interior  communities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  a  problem  of  proper  freezing, 
proper  packing  and  proper  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities. 

Here  too  we  run  into  the  prejudice 
of  many  people  against  eating  frozen 
fish.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has 
demonstrated  that  fish,  when  prop¬ 
erly  frozen  and  handled  are  just  as 
good  in  flavor  and  food  value  as 
when  fresh.  Much  of  the  old  feeling 
against  eating  frozen  fish  can  be 
traced  back  to  improper  practices  due 
to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  men 
in  the  fishing  industry.  But  this 
situation  has  been  fairly  well  recti¬ 
fied  now  and  many  of  the  larger  fish¬ 
ing  companies  have  their  boats 
equipped  so  that  the  fish  are  frozen 
as  soon  as  caught  and  they  are 
shipped  and  marketed  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  insure  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion. 

The  transportation  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  needs  to  be  worked  out  as  the 
fishing  industry  has  been  very  much 
neglected  in  the  past  as  regards  be¬ 
ing  furnished  with  proper  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  for  shipping  fish  to 
remote  interior  points.  The  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  government  officials,  trans¬ 
portation  officials  and  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  men  will  be  needed  to  solve 
this  problem  properly.  Canada  is  a 
step  ahead  of  this  country  in  this 
regard  as  Canada  already  has  ex- 
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The  Worlds  Greatest  Food  Mark 


T 


HE  Oval  Label  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  popular  mind  as  the  world’s 
most  dependable  guide  to  highest  quality  in  food.  The  famous  Armour  chefs 
are  concerned  with  food  values  as  well  as  palates,  and  while  insuring  to — 


the  most  carefully-wrought  flavors  in  the  world,  by  the  use  of  exclusive  Armour  formulas — that 
by  repeated  tests  have  proved  their  exceptional  merit — they  achieve  distinctive  results — foods 
that  are  tempting,  strength-giving  and  extremely  economical. 

There’s  the  widest  variety  to  choose  from,  the  line  including  Meats,  Fish,  Soups,  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Pork  and  Beans  Condiments,  Seasonings,  Extracts,  Peanut  Butter,  Evaporated 
Milk,  Rice,  Coffee,  etc.,  etc. 

ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


2877 


express  service  established  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent  and  “Sea  Food  Specials” 
take  fish  and  oysters  at  fast  mail 
speed  from  the  coast  points  to  in¬ 
terior  communities. 

But  it  is  when  you  mention  legis¬ 
lation  that  the  brow  of  the  man  of 
the  fishing  industry  begins  to  cloud. 
He  wants  legislation,  the  good  kind, 
and  he  fears  legislation,  the  bad 
kind.  And  he  knows  that  when 
legislation  is  started  it’s  often  a  toss 
up  as  to  which  kind  he  is  going  to 
get. 

He  respects  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  wants  more  of  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  branch 
of  the  government  work  should  be 
more  heavily  financed  so  that  it  can 
enlarge  the  scope  of  its  work.  This 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  this  department  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  other  lakes  and  in  the 
rivers.  These  food  fields  need  bet¬ 
ter  protection  and  more  propagation 
work.  The  oyster  industry  also  needs 


pressing  olives.  Emmanuel  N.  Arch- 
avlis,  Canton,  Ohio. 


greater  encouragement  from  both 
the  state  and  the  national  legislators 
and  the  oyster  “farming”  business 
should  be  greatly  enlarged.  The 
State  of  Virginia  has  done  some  not¬ 
able  work  along  this  line  and  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
have  recently  inaugurated  a  move  to 
plant  new  oyster  beds  in  bays  and 
rivers  after  first  dredging  and  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  ground  so  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  will  be  pure  and  wholesome. 

If  the  advise  of  the  men  who  have 
labored  for  years  in  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  is  followed  and  the  legis¬ 
lators  will  act  in  accordance  with 
their  suggestions  instead  of  simply 
trying  to  favor  particular  localities 
where  they  will  be  able  as  a  result 
of  their  work  to  cultivate  votes 
whether  the  locality  is  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  fishing  industry  or 
not,  the  future  fish  and  sea  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  people  of  this  country  will 
be  assured. 

1,282,069.  Fruit-grading  machine. 

Fynis  C.  Gordon,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

1,282,240.  Candy-pulling  machine. 

Anthony  F.  Koerber,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1.282.250.  Combined  asparagus 

grader  and  cutter.  David  Low  and 
Albert  R.  Thompson,  San  Jose,  Cal.; 
said  Thompson  assignor  to  said  Low. 

1.282.251.  Method  of  treating  bread. 


Henry  J.  Lueders,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1,282,252.  Apparatus  for  treating 

bread.  Henry  J.  Lueders,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

1,282,312.  Peanut  -  blanching  ma¬ 

chine.  Taddeo  C.  Suziz,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1.282.788.  Machine  for  removing 
corn  from  the  cob.  William  B.  Fenn, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  assignor  to  Wedoit 
Co.,  same  place. 

1.282.789.  Corn-cutting  machine. 
William  B.  Fenn,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as¬ 
signor  to  Wedoit  Co.,  same  place. 

1.282.790.  Knife  structure  for  re¬ 
moving  green  corn  from  the  cob. 
William  B.  Fenn,  Columbus,  Ohio;  as¬ 
signor  to  Wedoit  Co.,  same  place. 

1.282.791.  Machine  for  cutting  green 
corn  from  the  cob.  William  B.  Fenn, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  assignor  to  Wedoit 
Co.,  same  place. 

1.282.792.  Machine  for  cutting  green 
corn  from  the  cob.  William  B.  Fenn, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  assignor  to  Wedoit 
Co.,  same  place. 

1.282.866.  Candy-pulling  machine. 
Anthony  F.  Koerber,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1.282.867.  Bread-making  composi¬ 
tion.  Henry  A.  Kohman,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Charles  Hoffman,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  and  Alfred  E.  Blake,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  assignors  to  Ward  Baking  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.282.868.  *  Bread-making  composi¬ 
tion.  Henry  A.  Kohman,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Charles  Hoffman,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  and  Alfred  E.  Blake,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  assignors  to  Ward  Baking  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Judgments  under  ^FDDD^^DRl/GS  ACT 


Apple  Butter 

6085.  Adulteration  of  apple  butter 
stock. 

Adulteration  of  apple  butter  was 
alleged  for  the  reason  that  it  con¬ 
tained  decomposed  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance.  On  Feb.  11,  1918,  con¬ 
demnation  was  entered  and  prod¬ 
uct  ordered  destroyed. 

Brandy 

6054.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
ginger  and  brandy  cordial. 

Misbranding  and  adulteration  was 
alleged  because  label  attached  to 
bottle  read  “Ginger  and  Brandy 
Cordial,”  and  was  found  to  contain 
neutral  spirits  instead  of  ginger 
and  brandy  cordial.  On  Jan.  30, 
1918,  the  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
and  paid  a  fine  of  $100. 

Candy 

6051.  Misbranding  of  candy. 

An  article  labeled  “Pan-Pac,  the 
New  Nut  Confection,”  was  branded 
misleading  and  false  in  that  it  was 
labeled  to  represent  part  of  nuts, 
which  it  did  not,  and  that  it 
weighed  2  ounces,  whereas  each 
package  contained  1.52  ounces.  On 
Feb.  11,  1918,  the  defendant  pled 
guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

Catsup 

6076.  Adulteration  of  ketchup. 

Adulteration  of  above  article  was 
alleged  for  the  reason  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  filthy,  decomposed  and 
putrid  vegetable  substance.  On 
Jan.  28,  1918,  condemnation  was 
entered  and  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court  that  product  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Corn 

6100.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
canned  corn. 

Corn  labeled  “Purity  Brand  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Corn”  was  found 
adulterated  and  misbranded  as 
label  reads  ingredients  are  salt, 
water  and  cane  sugar,  but  con¬ 
tained  salt,  water,  cane  sugar  and 
corn  cobs  and  husks.  On  Feb.  5, 
1918,  product  released  on  $1500 
bond  in  conformity  with  section  10 
of  the  act. 

Feed 

6052.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

An  article  labeled  American  Red 
Tag  Cotton  Seed  Meal  was  mis¬ 
branded  as  containing  not  less  than 
7.50  Ammonia,  6.17  Nitrogen,  38.55 
Protein  and  11.50  per  cent  Crude 
Fibre,  whereas  it  contained  less 
ammonia,  nitrogen  and  protein, 
and  more  crude  fibre  than  was  de¬ 
clared  on  label.  On  March  5,  1918, 
the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  paid 
a  fine  of  $25  and  costs. 

6068.  Adulteration  of  oats. 

Oats  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
for  the  reason  that  added  water 
had  been  mixed  and  packed  there¬ 
with,  so  as  to  reduce  and  lower 
and  injuriously  affect  Its  value,  and 
added  water  was  substituted  for 
oats.  On  Feb.  6,  1918,  the  product 
was  released  on  bond,  conditioned 
that  oats  should  be  properly  re¬ 
moisture  contained. 

6075.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
oats. 

The  articles  labeled  “Plump  and 
Heavy  White  Oats”  was  charged 
labeled  so  as  to  show  amount  of 
as  being  adulterated  and  mis¬ 


branded  for  the  reasons  that, 
barley  screenings  and  no  -  grade 
white  clipped  sulphured  oats  had 
been  mixed  and  packed,  so  as  to 
reduce  and  lower  and  injuriously 
affect  its  quality  and  strength  and 
was  substituted  for  the  article. 
Each  bag  was  labeled  “Plump  and 
heavy  white  oats — 160  pounds,” 
which  did  not.  Product  released 
on  bonds  conditioned  to  be  re¬ 
labeled. 

6089.  Misbranding  of  dairy  feed. 

The  article  labeled  “Moca  Dairy 
Feed”  was  alleged  misbranded  as 
it  claimed  to  have  more  fat,  pro¬ 
tein  and  fiber  than  the  product 
really  contained.  On  March  23, 
1918,  defendant  pleaded  guilty,  and 
was  fined  $10. 

Fish 

6056.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

sardines. 

A  condemnation  of  sardines  was 
filed  charging  article  was  labeled 
“Balboa  Brand  Sardines”  and  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  foreign  product,  and 
was  found  to  be  a  domestic  prod¬ 
uct.  It  consisted  of  a  filthy  and 
decomposed  animal  substance.  No 
claimant  having  appeared  for  the 
property,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court  that  the  product  should  be 
destroyed. 

6062.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

An  article  labeled  “Holmes  Amer¬ 
ican  Sardines”  was  alleged  to  be 
adulterated  because  it  consisted 
of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  and  putrid 
animal  substance.  This  was  re¬ 
leased  on  $5,000  bonds,  and  good 
portions  of  product  released  for 
food  purposes  and  balance  to  be 
destroyed  or  denatured. 

6069.  Adulteration  of  anchovies. 

The  article  labeled  “Anchovies  in 
salt  extra  Genova  Brand”  was 
alleged  as  being  adulterated  for 
the  reason  that  it  consisted  of  a 
decomposed  animal  substance.  On 
January  8,  1918,  a  condemnation 
was  entered  and  the  product  was 
ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

6070.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6056. 

Flour 

6057.  Adulteration  of  flour. 

Adulteration  of  above  article  was 
alleged  for  reason  that  the  flour 
was  infested  with  webs,  dead 
worms,  live  worms,  dead  weevil, 
and  live  weevil.  The  product  was 
released  to  claimant  on  $200  bond 
and  that  product  would  not  be  sold 
or  used  in  any  way  for  human 
consumption. 

Fruit 

6064.  Adulteration  of  prunes. 

The  above  article  was  charged  as 
being  adulterated  as  it  was  found 
that  it  consisted  of  a  filthy  and 
decomposed  vegetable  substance 
and  animal  matter,  namely,  larvae 
of  common  fruit  moth,  living 
worms,  refuse,  and  disintegrated 
vegetable  matter.  The  product 
was  released  Jan.  7,  1918,  on 

bond  conditioned  that  claimant 
should  sort  prunes  and  destroy  all 
prunes  unfit  for  human  food. 

6071.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

It  was  alleged  that  oranges  were 
found  to  be  adulterated  because 
they  were  decomposed,  that  is  to 
say,  had  been  frozen,  and  as  a 
result  had  commenced  to  rot  and 
decay.  On  Dec.  29,  1917,  condemna¬ 


tion  was  entered  that  the  product 
should  be  destroyed. 

6086.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Grapefruit  was  alleged  adulterated 
because  it  had  been  frozen  and 
consisted  of  bitter,  soft,  mushy 
and  partly  decomposed  grapefruit. 
On  Feb.  2,  1918,  condemnation  was 
entered  and  the  court  ordered 
product  destroyed. 

Gelatin 

6084.  Adulteration  of  gelatin. 

Gelatin  found  to  be  mixed  with 
glue  and  substituted  for  the 
article  was  alleged  as  being 
adulterated.  It  was  alleged  for 
the  further  reason  that  it  con¬ 
tained  added  poisonous  and  de¬ 
leterious  ingredients.  On  March 
2,  1918,  the  product  was  released 
on  bond  in  conformity  with  section 
10  of  the  act. 

Milk 

6082.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

evaporated  milk. 

The  article  labeled  “Blue  Ribbon 
Brand  Milk”  was  alleged  to  be 
adulterated  for  the  reason  that  a 
partially  evaporated  milk  was 
mixed  which  reduced  and  in¬ 
juriously  affected  its  quality,  and 
had  ben  substituted  for  the  article. 
Misbranding  of  the  article  was 
alleged  as  it  bore  the  label  “Blue 
Ribbon  Evaporated  Milk”  whereas 
it  was  not,  but  was  a  product 
other  than  pure  evaporated  milk. 
Product  was  ordered  released  on 
bond,  conditioned  to  be  relabeled. 

6083.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

evaporated  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
6082. 

Olive  Oil 

6092.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

olive  oil. 

The  article  labeled  “Finest  Qual¬ 
ity  Oil  Extra  Pure  of  Termini” 
was  found  adulterated  because  it 
consisted  of  cottonseed  oil,  which 
was  mixed  and  packed  which  re¬ 
duced  its  quality.  Misbranding 
was  alleged  as  the  labels  read 
“Olive  Oil.”  On  March  29,  1918, 
condemnation  and  forfeiture  was 
entered,  and  product  sold  by  U.  S. 
marshal. 

6093.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

olive  oil. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

6092. 

6094.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

olive  oil. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

6092. 

6095.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

olive  oil. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

6092. 

6096.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

olive  oil. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

6092. 

Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Pulp 

6055.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Adulteration  of  the  above  was  al¬ 
leged  for  the  reason  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  decomposed  vegetable 
substance.  A  condemnation  of  this 
•  article  was  entered  and  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  court  that  the  product 
should  be  destroyed. 
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Make  your  customers 
peach-hungry 

A  luscious,  golden  peach,  and  the  well-known  Libby 
triangle  in  the  background — 

Indeed,  the  very  sight  of  a  can  of  Libby’s  Peaches 
will  make  your  customers  peach-hungry.  And  the 
Libby  label  which  they  know  so  well  is  their  assur¬ 
ance  of  highest  quality. 

Profit  by  this  opportunity  for  increasing  your  sales. 
Profit  from  the  attractive  Libby  advertising  constantly 
appearing  in  the  widely-read  national  magazines.  Order 
Libby’s  Peaches  now,  and  display  them  on  your 
counters  and  in  your  windows  where  all  may  see. 

Libby,  M?Neill  &  Libby,  Chicago 
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6058.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Product  labeled  “Aunt  Jane 
Brand  Tomatoes,”  was  alleged 
adulterated  for  the  reason  that 
added  water  had  been  mixed  and 
packed  with  the  product  so  as  to 
reduce  and  lower  and  injuriously 
affect  its  quality  and  strength  and 
substituted  for  tomatoes.  The 
product  was  released  on  bond,  con¬ 
ditioned  that  cans  of  the  article 
should  not  be  sold  unless  branded 
with  a  label  reading  “This  can  con¬ 
tains  ten  per  cent  of  water.” 

6059.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Adulteration  of  the  above  article 
was  alleged  for  the  reason  that  it 
consisted  of  a  filthy,  decomposed 
and  moldy  vegetable  substance. 
Product  was  released  on  bond. 

6060.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

tomato  pulp. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
above  article  was  alleged  because 
it  consisted  of  a  decomposed  vege¬ 
table  substance,  and  that  label  on 
package  indicated  that  each  pack¬ 
age  contained  10  oz.  of  tomato 
pulp,  when  they  did  not.  On  Jan. 
9,  1918,  condemnation  was  entered 
and  was  ordered  by  the  court  that 
product  should  be  destroyed. 

6061.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

It  was  found  that  the  above  article 
was  adulterated  because  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  decomposed  vegetable 
substance.  A  condemnation  was 
entered  January  30,  1918,  and  the 
court  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  goods. 

'6065.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Tomato  pulp  was  found  to  be 
adulterated  for  reasons  that  it 
consisted  of  a  filthy,  decomposed 
and  putrid  vegetable  substance. 
The  article  was  released  on  bonds 
February  18,  1918,  conditioned  that 
the  article  be  used  only  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  cattle  feed. 


6066.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
6061. 

6067.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
6058. 

6072.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6060. 

6074.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
6058. 

6077.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
tomatoes. 

An  article  labeled  “Lodge  Farm 
Brand  Hand  Packed  Tomatoes” 
was  alleged  adulterated  for  the 
reason  that  water  had  been  added, 
mixed  and  packed  which  reduced 
and  lowered  and  injuriously  af¬ 
fected  its  quality  and  strength, 
which  was  substituted  for  the 
article.  Misbranding  of  the  article 
was  alleged  for  reasons  that  it 
bore  a  label  “Tomatoes”  whereas 
10  per  cent  water  had  been  added. 
The  article  was  released  on  bonds 
conditioned  that  the  product  be 
relabeled,  Second  Grade. 

6080.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Article  labeled  “Old  Scout  Brand 
Tomato  Pulp”  was  found  to  be 
adulterated,  because  the  product 
was  made  from  decayed  tomatoes. 
On  April  1,  1918,  the  defendant 
entered  a  plea  of  guilty  and  paid 
a  fine  of  $10. 

6088.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
6077. 


6091.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
6055. 

6098.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
6077.  $500  bond. 

Miscellaneous 

6078.  Adulteration  of  mustard  seed. 

The  above  article  was  alleged 
adulterated  for  the  reason  that  it 
consisted  in  part  of  a  filthy  and 
decomposed  vegetable  substance. 
On  Feb.  26,  1918,  condemnation 

was  entered  and  the  court  ordered 
product  to  be  destroyed. 

6081.  Adulteration  of  apple  pomace.. 

Apple  pomace  was  alleged  to  be 
adulterated  for  the  reason  that  it 
consisted  in  part  of  decomposed 
vegetable  substance  and  was  unfit 
for  use  as  food.  On  Feb.  11,  1918, 
condemnation  was  entered  and 
court  ordered  product  destroyed. 

6097.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
sauerkraut. 

The  article  labeled  “Iona  Brand 
Sauerkraut”  was  alleged  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded  because  ex¬ 
cessive  brine  had  been  mixed 
which  reduced  the  quality,  and 
package  bore  statement  “Sauer¬ 
kraut,”  whereas  product  contained 
a  quantity  of  brine.  On  March  28, 
1918,  product  was  released  on 
$3,250  bond  in  conformity  with 
section  10  of  the  act. 

6099.  Adulteration  of  dried  mush¬ 

rooms. 

Mushrooms  found  to  consist  of 
part  filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  was 
alleged  adulterated.  On  Feb.  8, 
1918,  condemnation  was  entered 
and  the  court  ordered  product  de¬ 
stroyed. 


Canners  Tasks  Ahead 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
and  orderly  accounts,  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  recommended,  will 
prove  a  revelation  even  to  those  that 
have  supposed  their  own  records  were 
complete  and  satisfactory.  With 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  to  the  cost 
of  his  output  a  canner  may  know 
better  how  to  act  under  market  uncer¬ 
tainties,  having  always  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  base  his  calcula¬ 
tions  and  operations.  During  this  con¬ 
vention  let  those  who  have  not  made 
use  of  the  adopted  system  get  in  touch 
with  those  that  have  used  it  and  learn 
its  merits.  Thus  a  practical  start  on 
the  principle  of  co-operation  will  be 
made. 

Proper  Warehousing 
“With  increasing  cost  of  urban  ac¬ 
tivities  it  seems  reasonable  to  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  canners  may 
be  legitimately  called  upon  to  store  a 
larger  part  of  the  purchases  of  dis¬ 
tributors  than  is  now  the  practice. 
Producers  that  today  possess  good 
warehouse  facilities  are  largely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  extreme  market  conditions. 
The  successful  development  of  the  New 
York  Canners’  Warehouse  Company 
has,  at  one  bound,  given  cannery  cred¬ 
its  a  position  among  the  most  desirable 
forms  of  banking  paper.  If  all  State 
organizations  would  follow  this  excel¬ 
lent  example,  worry  over  canners’ 
finances  would  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  hoped  before  this  conven¬ 
tion  closes  we  shall  learn  that  definite 


steps  have  been  taken  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

Maintenance  of  Quality 

“At  all  times  a  vital  and  essential 
factor,  maintenance  of  quality  becomes 
especially  so  in  the  face  of  an  uncer¬ 
tain  market.  No  canner  need  feel 
disturbed  if  he  has  on  hand  a  surplus 
of  fancy  or  good  standard  product  for 
with  the  progress  made  the  past  year 
in  financing  by  Canners  Warehouse 
Corporation  methods,  it  will  be  entirely 
possible  to  carry  such  stock  until  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  its  disposi¬ 
tion  may  be  found. 

“The  latest  step  in  the  maintenance 
of  quality  is  that  of  organized  inspec¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association.  Begin¬ 
ning  several  years  ago  with  the  sar¬ 
dine  Canners  of  Maine,  followed  in 
191o  by  Sardine,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Canners  of  Southern  California  and 
adopted  within  a  few  weeks  by  the 
entire  Salmon  Canning  industry,  in¬ 
spection  under  the  National  Canners 
Association  has  come  to  stay  and  to 
grow. 

“The  system  contemplates  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  competent  chiefs  of  inspection 
with  carefully  chosen  subordinates. 
The  salaries  of  the  inspectors  are  paid 
from  funds  raised  by  assessment  of  a 
certain  amount  per  thousand  cans  or 
per  dozen  or  case  of  product  as  may  be 
desired.  The  money  is  collected  by 
the  can  manufacturers  who  charge  it 
to  canners  upon  invoices  for  cans  sold. 
It  is  turned  over  in  trust  to  the  Na¬ 


tional  Canners  Association  which  dis¬ 
burses  and  accounts  for  it.” 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association  resulted 
in  Frank  Gerber  of  Michigan  being 
chosen  president,  Walter  J.  Sears  of 
Ohio  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Gorrell 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

Complete  Convention  Report 

A  full  report  of  the  Twelfth  An¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association  will  be  given 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Food  Journal.  The  conven¬ 
tion  was  still  in  session  as  this  issue 
goes  to  press. 

Dr.  Barnard  will  write  an  edi¬ 
torial  for  our  readers  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  action  taken  during  this 
convention  and  will  analyze  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  regards  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  Many  of  the  most  important 
speeches  will  be  published  in  full. 

Proper  Tax  on  Soft 
D  rink  Syrups 

We  are  advised  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature,  convened  on  January  8, 
at  which  time  the  governor  in  his 
message  advocated  the  placing  of  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  purchase 
price  of  patent  and  proprietary  medi¬ 
cines;  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  soft 
drink  syrups;  and  a  tax  of  314  to 
5  per  cent  on  tobacco. 
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Designers  and  Builders 

of 


Complete  Mechanical 

Equipment 

for 


COMMERCIAL 

DEHYDRATION 


Conveyors,  Preparation  Machinery 
Dehydrating  Apparatus 
Equipment  for  Utilization  of  By-Product 


For  Facts  and  Figures,  address 

322  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Bak  ers  Decide  In  Favor  o  f  the 
Sanitary  Regulations 

Hold  Meeting  to  Discuss  Ways  and  Means  of  Continuing  Good 

Food  Administration  Rules 


AFTER  working  for  a  year  and 
a  half  under  the  regulations 
imposed  by  the  National  Food 
Administration  as  a  war  measure, 
the  big  bakers  of  this  country,  at  a 
conference  held  in  Chicago  January 
9th  and  10th,  put  their  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  these  regulations  and  in¬ 
dicated  their  reluctance  to  return  to 
the  old  order  of  doing  business. 
While  the  fear  that  an  expressed  de¬ 
sire  for  legislation  to  perpetuate  the 
regulations  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  might  lead  to  indiscriminate 
law  making,  much  of  which  would  be 
injurious  to  the  business,  kept  many 
from  voting  for  legislative  enact¬ 
ments,  nevertheless  the  conference 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  right 
kind  of  legislation. 

This  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
but  it  inadequately  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  gathering  as  shown  in 
the  discussions  which  were  precipi¬ 
tated  as  the  various  details  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  were  brought  out. 
As  the  arguments  waxed  hot  and 
hotter  many  skeletons  of  improper 
practices  during  the  old  regime  were 
dragged  from  their  closets  and  rat¬ 
tled  in  the  ears  of  those  who  fought 
for  the  return  of  the  old  way  of  do¬ 
ing  business. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  George 
S.  Ward  of  the  Ward  Baking  Com¬ 
pany,  as  temporary  chairman,  and  he 
was  promptly  elected  permanent 
chairman.  FTe  then  stated  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  and  read  a  draft 
of  a  law  which  had  for  its  purpose 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration’s  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  elimination  of  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions  including  the  return  of  stale 
bread  practice,  the  establishment  of 
standard  weight  for  loaves  and  the 
curbing  of  unfair  practices.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  gathering  to  approve  a  model 
law  which  could  be  passed,  un¬ 
changed,  in  each  state,  but  that  it 
was  offered  merely  as  a  basis  of  dis¬ 
cussion  so  that  the  assembly  could 
indicate  what  kind  of  laws  it  wanted. 
He  further  explained  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  bakers  of  each 


state  to  organize  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  drawn  up  in  conformity 
with  the  wording  and  rules  of  each 
state’s  legislature. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  commissioner 
of  Food  and  Dairy  Department  of 
Indiana,  who  had  drawn  up  a  law 
regulating  the  sanitation,  prescrib¬ 
ing  standard  weights  and  regulating 
unfair  practices  for  his  state,  and 
which  had  been  used  as  a  model  for 
the  proposed  regulations  that  were 
read  previously  by  Mr.  Ward,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene  in  the  baking  industry.  He 
told  of  how  the  Indiana  regulations 
had  worked  to  the  betterment  of  the 
baking  industry  and  protection  of 
the  public. 

After  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  legal  points 
in  the  bill  under  discussion,  by  At¬ 
torney  Boyle,  the  meeting  was  thrown 
open  for  the  expression  of  opinions 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  bakers 
should  stand  for  the  return  to  the 
old  practice  prevalent  before  the  war 
of  accepting  back  the  unsold  stale 
bread  left  on  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

This  discussion  waxed  warm  after 
Mr.  Ward  had  made  a  statement  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  session  that  he 
thought  that  the  return  of  stale 
bread,  if  held  below  five  per  cent, 
was  a  practice  that  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  advantage  to  the  bakers 
and  to  the  consumers. 

It  was  pointed  out  during  this 
discussion  that  the  salesmen  fre¬ 
quently  indulged  in  the  practice  of 
taking  the  stale  bread  from  one  store 
and  instead  of  returning  it  to  the 
bakery,  delivering  it  as  fresh  bread 
to  another  store,  and  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  practically  beyond  the  control 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  bakery. 

A  vote  was  taken  which  resulted 
in  a  large  majority  favoring  the  con¬ 
tinued  prohibition  of  the  return  of 
stale  bread  practice  and  a  smaller 
majority  voted  in  favor  of  legislation 
to  bring  about  this  result. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  position 
that  bakers  should  take  in  regard  to 
perpetuating  the  Food  Administra¬ 


tion’s  regulations  regarding  standard 
weight  loaves  led  to  citations  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  bakers  of  the  evils  of  such 
legislation  in  force  in  some  of  the 
states.  Jay  Burns  of  Omaha  op¬ 
posed  the  fixing  of  a  standard  weight 
loaf  saying  that  it  was  as  unfair  to 
sell  bread  by  the  weight  as  to  sell 
clothing  by  the  yard  or  weight.  He 
claimed  that  the  fluctuation  of  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  made  it  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  fix  standard 
weights  for  loaves  and  keep  the  prices 
where  they  should  be  in  the  interest 
of  both  baker  and  consumer.  A.  L. 
Taggert  of  Indianapolis  favored  the 
continuation  of  the  standard  weight 
regulations  and  led  the  discussion  on 
this  side.  When  the  vote  was  taken 
a  majority  of  the  bakers  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  favoring  the  continuation  of 
this  regulation. 

After  a  short  discussion  of  the  un¬ 
fair  practices  regulation  the  giving 
of  premiums,  free  samples,  etc.,  this 
matter  was  referred  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  committees. 


Pennsylvania  Bureau 
Has  Busy  Year 

HE  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  purchased  and  had  analyzed  750 
samples  of  different  kinds  of  foods  and 
non-alcoholic  drinks.  Fifty-six  prosecu¬ 
tions  were  ordered,  consisting  of  fruit 
syrups  containing  coal  tar  dye;  sausage 
containing  added  water;  cold  storage 
products  not  stamped;  distilled  vinegar 
colored;  eggs  unfit  for  food,  being  de¬ 
cayed;  fake  canning  compounds;  milk 
low  in  butter-fat  and  watered;  cream 
below  the  standard  in  butter-fat,  and 
non-alcoholic  drinks,  so-called,  which 
proved  upon  analysis  to  be  alcoholic 
and  intoxicating. 

The  receipts  of  the  office  for  the 
month  of  November  were  $6,510.92.  The 
total  receipts  from  January  1st  to  De¬ 
cember  1st  were-  $485,326.21. 


Profiteering  in  flour  has  also  led  to 
the  limited  revocation  of  the  license 
held  by  H.  Vanderbilt  &  Company,  a 
wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Chicago, 
which  will  be  closed  7  days. 
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The  Package  Wind 
Blows  The 
ston 


Samuel  M.  Langston  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PAPER  WOFWtfNG  MACHINERY 

Camden,  N.  J. 


LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Hehe  Decision 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned 

not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than 

ninety  days.” 

The  statute  defines  a  crime,  and  the 
question  is  not  different  than  it  would 
be  if  the  plaintiffs  were  indicted  for 
its  violation.  While  all  statutes  are  to 
receive  a  reasonable  interpretation, 
those  of  a  criminal  nature  are  not  to 
be  extended  by  implication.  Condensed 
milk  when  this  statute  was  passed  was 
well  known  to  be  milk  from  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  water  had  been 
evaporated.  Condensed  milk  to  be 
what  its  name  imports  must  be  made 
from  whole  milk.  If  not  so  manufac¬ 
tured,  the  legislature  has  the  right  to 
provide  that  the  public  shall  be  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  treatment  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  Skimmed  milk,  con¬ 
spicuously  labelled  as  such,  may  be 
sold  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  (Sec.  12,720, 
Gen.  Code,  Ohio.)  The  "legislature  has 
shown  no  intention  to  condemn  it  as 
an  unwholesome  article  of  food.  It  is 
not  less  so  when  condensed. 

Hebe  Is  a  Compound 

We  are  unable  to  find  in  these  sta¬ 
tutes  anything  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  condensed,  skimmed  milk  when 
it  is  a  part  of  a  wholesome  compound 
sold  for  what  it  really  is,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  labeled  as  such.  In  the  section 
under  consideration,  12,725,  the  Ohio 
legislature  was  not  dealing  with  com¬ 
pounds.  It  was  undertaking  to  assure 
the  purity  of  a  well-known  article  of 
food — condensed  milk.  The  statute 
provides  that  such  condensed  milk  so 
offered  for  sale  shall  be  made  of  pure, 
clean,  fresh,  unadulterated  and  whole¬ 
some  milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
not  been  removed,  and  that  the  can' 
containing  it  shall  be  distinctly  labeled 
with  its  true  name.  With  deference  to 
the  contrary  view,  it  seems  to  us 
that  reading  the  statute  in  the  light  of 
its  purpose  to  require  condensed  milk 
to  be  made  from  whole  milk  and  sold 
for  what  it  is,  the  necessary  result  is 
to  exclude  the  plaintiffs’  compound 
from  the  words  and  meaning  of  the 
Act.  It  is  not  evaporated  milk,  and 
makes  no  pretense  of  being  such.  It  is 
a  food  compound  consisting  in  part  of 
condensed  skimmed  milk.  It  is  so 
labeled  in  unmistakable  words  in  large 
print  on  the  can  containing  it.  The 
label  states  with  all  the  emphasis 
which  large  type  can  give  that  it  is  a 
compound  made  of  “evaporated  skim¬ 
med  milk  and  vegetable  fat.”  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  ingredients  are  stated. 
The  striking  label  does  not  describe 
condensed  milk,  and  he  'who  reads  it 
cannot  be  misled  to  the  belief  that 
he  is  buying  that  article.  It  is  shown 
to  be  wholesome  and  clean  and  free* 
from  impurities. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  case  is 
within  the  principle  stated  by  this 
court  in  Hutchinson  Ice  Cream  Com¬ 
pany  v.  Iowa,  242  U.  S.  153,  in  which 
a  statute  forbidding  the  sale  as  ice 
cream  of  an  article  not  containing  a 


certain  portion  of  butter  fat  was  sus¬ 
tained  as  within  the  police  power  of 
the  State.  The  statute  was  construed 
by  the  highest  court  of  the  State  where 
it  was  produced  to  include  articles' 
sold  as  ice  cream;  thus  interpreted,  we 
held  it  to  be  a  constitutional  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  So 
here,  we  think  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
intended  to  deal  with  condensed  milk 
when  sold  as  such,  and  to  make  it  an 
offense  to  sell  it  when  of  less  than  the 
required  purity. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  sta¬ 
tute  would  include  such  an  article 
when  not  up  to  the  standard,  but  sold 
for  the  real  thing.  The  public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  protection  from  deception  as 
well  as  from  impurity.  This  principle 
seems  to  have  controlled  the  decision 
of  the  District  Court.  The  record  dis¬ 
closes  that  in  one  or  more  instances 
dealers  had  supplied  this  article  as 
condensed  milk.  But  an  act  or  two  of 
this  sort  by  fraudulent  dealers  ought 
not  to  be  the  test  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
right,  or  control  the  meaning  of  this 
statute.  If  such  were  the  case,  very 
few  food  compounds  would  escape 
condemnation.  The  few  instances  of 
deception  shown  had  not  the  sanction 
of  plaintiffs’  authority.  Such  acts  did 
violence  to  the  plain  terms  in  which 
the  plaintiffs’  printed  label  disclosed 
that  its  product  was  a  compound  and 
defined  its  parts.  The  label  so  truly 
expresses  just  what  the  substance  is, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
purchaser  could  be  deceived  into  buy¬ 
ing  the  article  for  something  other 
than  it  is. 

The  interdiction  of  the  State  Board 
is  not  against  the  sale  of  this  article 
as  condensed  milk,  but  of  all  sales  of 
this  compound  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
In  our  view  this  criminal  statute, 
rightly  interpreted,  does  not  embrace 
the  plaintiffs’  product,  and  that  reason 
alone  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
reversal  of  the  decree. 


Food  Law  Review 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

TEXAS 

During  the  third  session  of  the  1917 
Legislature  the  following  laws  were 
enacted: 

Chapter  6  amends  Chapter  181  of 
of  the  1917  regular  session  establish¬ 
ing  standard  containers  and  standard 
packs  ar»d  grades  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  by  adding  a  section  defining 
“culls”  and  making  the  terms  apply  to 
all  fruits  and  vegetables  for  which 
standard  grades  have  been  established. 

Chapter  25  requires  packages  con¬ 
taining  certain  named  poisons  to  be 
marked  conspicuously  in  red  ink  with 
the  word  “poison,”  and  also  requires 
records  of  the  sale  of  such  poisons  to 
be  kept. 

The  following  laws  were  enacted 
during  the  1918  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature: 

Chapter  24  prohibits  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  sale  of  spirituous,  vinous,  or 
malt  liquors  or  medicated  bitters 
capable  of  producing  Intoxication,  ex¬ 
cept  for  medicinal,  scientific,  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  sacramental  purposes. 

Chapter  31  amends  the  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  shipment  into  the  State  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors. 

Cliapter  63  amends  Chapter  181, 
regular  session  of  1917,  and  adds  pro¬ 
visions  for  standard  grades  and  packs 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

VIRGINIA 

Chapter  250  amends  the  existing  law 
confining  the  possession  of  habit  form¬ 
ing  drugs  to  licensed  physicians,  den¬ 
tists,  wholesale  and  retail  druggists, 
etc. 

Chapter  271  is  an  act  to  punish  the 
making  or  use  of  false  statements  to 
obtain  property  or  credit. 

Chapter  388  is  a  strict  prohibition 
law,  requiring  a  permit  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  purchase,  store  and  sell  flavoring 
extracts  and  toilets,  medicinal  and 
antiseptic  preparations. 


With  Salad  Flavor 

Jiffy-Jell  desserts  come  in  many  fruit  flavors.  But 
Lime  Jiffy-Jell — flavored  with  lime  fruit — makes  the  best 
salad  jell. 

It  is  tart  and  green.  The  flavor  comes  in  liquid  form, 
sealed  in  a  vial. 

Serve  with  your  salad.  Or  mix  in  vegetables,  cooked 
or  uncooked  before  the  Jiffy-Jell  cools.  Left-overs  will 
do.  Or  mix  in  meat  scraps  and  make  a  meat  loaf. 

Try  Loganberry  Jiffy-Jell  for  a  dessert,  and  Lime  for 
a  salad  jell.  One  package  serves  six.  These  quick,  eco¬ 
nomical  dainties  serve  a  big  need  today. 

2  Packages  for  25  cents,  At  Your  Grocer’s 

Jiffy-Jell — Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
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EUROPEAN  MEAT 

LARGER  importations  of  meat  and 
pork  products  from  the  United 
States,  thus  lessening  the  slaught¬ 
ering  of  native  animals,  will  be  the 
most  effective  means  of  restoring  the 
depleted  animal  herds  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Italy. 

This  is  the  information  just  received 
from  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  now  in 
France  on  official  business.  Dr.  Kel¬ 
logg  declares  that  the  losses  in  cattle 
in  France  and  Italy  are  especially 
serious,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
meat  and  milk  ordinarily  obtained  from 
this  source,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  services  of  cattle,  through 
depletion,  which  are  used  as  work  ani¬ 


mals  on  farms  in  both  countries. 

“The  most  recent  statistics  on  animal 
herds,  indicating  the  number  now 
existing  in  Allied  countries,  show  a  loss 
of  cattle  in  France  of  seventeen  per 
cent;  in  Italy,  of  fourteen  per  cent, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  showing  no 
loss;  sheep  and  goats,  France,  forty- 
one  per  cent;  Italy,  one  per  cent; 
United  Kingdom,  ten  per  cent;  pigs, 
France,  forty-nine  per  cent;  Italy, 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent;  United 
Kingdom,  twenty-five  per  cent;  horses 
and  mules,  France,  thirty-seven  and  one 
half  per  cent;  Italy,  twenty-five  per 
cent;  United  Kingdom,  not  including 
animals  not  employed  in  agriculture, 
four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

“The  losses  in  cattle  in  France  and 


Italy  are  not  only  serious  on  account 
of  the  meat  involved,  but  are  especially 
serious  on  account  of  milk  and  also  of 
work,  as  cattle  are  used  largely  in  both 
countries  as  work  on  the  farms.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  herds  be 
restored  as  rapidly  as  possible,  which 
can  be  done  most  effectively  by  larger 
importations  of  meat  and  pork  products 
from  America  to  lessen  the  slaughtering 
of  native  animals. 

“The  French  and  Belgian  people  now 
being  released  from  formerly  occupied 
territories  are  demanding,  and  need¬ 
ing,  increased  amounts  of  food  over 
the  former  relief  ration  in  order  to 
restore  health  and  strength  so  as  to  be 
able  to  work,  thus  making  larger  de¬ 
mands  on  imports  from  America.” 


f 
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"THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

°»  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread- 
it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
adds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 


WAXED  PAPER  —  Plain  and  Printed — Sheets  and  Rolls 

No  matter  for  what  purpose,  we  manufacture  it,  and  furthermore,  intelligent  consideration 
of  our  specialties  is  worth  any  buyer’s  time.  Forward  a  sample  to  us  or  \our  pride 
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Important  Organizations 

itit/ie 

Food  industry 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

W.  A.  Schmitt,  Secretary .  C.  F.  Muel¬ 
ler  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers 
Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary ,  208 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
American  Association  of  Refrigeration 
J.  F.  Nickerson,  Secretary ,  431  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion 

William  T.  Phillips,  Secretary,  218 
East  Thirty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Chain  of  AVarehouses 

New  York  City. 

American  Chemical  Society 

Charles  L.  Parsons,  Secretary,  Box 
505,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation 

Douglas  Lackey.  Secretary,  Postal 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa- 
tion 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (Price 
Maintenance) 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary,  Fifth 
Avenue  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

L.  F.  Brown,  Secretary,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association 

R.  L.  Evans,  Secretary,  139  North 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Grocery’s  Society  (Anti- 
Chain  Store) 

Lloyd  Curtiss,  Secretary,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

American  Home  Economies  Association 

Miss  Cora  Winchell.  Secretary,  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (Anti-Metric) 

30  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn 

L.  Hohmeyer,  Secretary,  208  South 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association 

Robert  G.  Gould,  Secretary,  116  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Metric  Association 

Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  Secretary,  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  National  Live  Stock 
Association 

E.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary ,  515  Cooper 
Bldg..  Denver,  Colo. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

A.  D.  Naylor,  Secretary,  Room  604,  18 
East  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Poultry  Association 
E.  B.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers 

William  H.  Ross,  Secretary,  154  Nas- 
nau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

H.  F.  Thunhorst,  Secretary ,  100  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association 
John  Clarke,  Secretary ,  124  Front  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  ‘Warehousemen’s  Association 

Charles  L.  Criss,  Secretary,  Liberty 
and  Second  Aves.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary,  105  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’ 
Association 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of 
New  York 

W.  E.  Evans,  Secretary,  97  Warren  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges 

J.  Ralph  Fickell,  Secretary,  417  Pos¬ 
tal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 

Henry  P.  Dimond,  Secretary  255  Cali¬ 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

G.  M.  Day,  Secretary,  117  Buffalo  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Millers  of 
America 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Grain  Dealers’  National  Association 

Charles  Quinn,  Secretary,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association 

Frank  Hemingway,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Shippers’ 
Association 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary,  522  Mercan¬ 
tile  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association 

Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary,  1100 
East  15th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’ 
Association 

Louis  N.  Geldert,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  1339  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Robt.  Gibson,  Secretary,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Maltsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics 
R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary,  10  North  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  America  (Anti-Prohibition) 

A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager,  36 
West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association 

A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary  53  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary,  911  Royal 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  Apple  Cider  & 
Vinegar 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Box 
Manufacturers 

F.  C.  Gifford,  Secretary,  1210  Edison 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers 

Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  President,  520 
N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers 
J.  M.  Bell,  Secretary,  Royal  Insurance 
Bldg..  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists 

T.  H.  Potts,  Secretary,  122  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 

Jno.  H.  Schaefer,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn 
Millers 

Charles  Schmidt,  Secretary,  c/o 
Schmidt  &  Walker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Grocers 

Alfred  H.  Beekmann,  Secretary,  6 
Harrison  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package 
Manufacturers’  Association 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit 
Brokers’  Association 

James  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary .  326  W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


National  Canners’  Association 

F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary,  1739  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association 

Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico. 

National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association 

George  W.  Toms,  Secretary,  201  Tchou- 
pitoulas  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

National  Dairy  Council 

W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary,  Room  405, 
130  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Union 
W.  T.  Creasy,  Secretary,  Catiwissa,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States 
R.  S.  French,  Secretary,  90  W.  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary,  1238 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
National  Milk  Producers’  Federation 

n  George  Brown,  Secretary,  Sycamore, 

National  Peanut  Cleaners’  and  Shelters’ 
Association 

Everett  A.  Fee,  Secretary,  400  Amer¬ 
ican  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Suffolk,  Va. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association 

Frank  A.  Brown.  Secretary,  1546 
Cortland  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg 
Association 

P.  F.  Combiths,  Secretary,  221  West 
South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  T.  Siebels,  Business  Manager,  208 
N.  Wells  St. 

National  Research  Council 

A.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman  Food  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Swine  Growers’  Association 
J.  J.  Doty,  Secretary,  Shenandoah,  la. 

National  Trade  Association  (Anti-Price 
3Iaintenance) 

John  W.  Hahn,  Secretary,  18  East  41st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  "Wholesale  Druggists’ 
Association 

F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary  81  Fulton 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Ice  Association  of  America 

H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary,  18  E.  41st  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  North  America 

William  H.  Killian,  President,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Club 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association 
J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Southern  Cattlemen’s  Association 

R.  M.  Gow,  Secretary,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association 

E.  A.  Eignus.  General  Manager,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc. 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary,  106  Water 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers’  Association 

H.  F.  Fox,  Secretary ,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Truman  G.  Palmer,  Secretary,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association  of 
America 

W.  D.  Tidwell,  Esq.,  P.  O.  Box  1349, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

J.  L.  Kalleen,  Secretary,  817  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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Barnard  s  Editorials 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 
is  the  conclusion  that  the  1917  corn 
crop  was  practically  responsible  for 
the  plague  of  influenza.  The  corn 
crop  for  that  year  was  seriously 
damaged  by  frosts  and  the  crop  of 
the  great  corn  states  was  far  inferior 


FOOD  LIKE  “MOTHER 
USED  TO  MAKE” 

“Veal  pie,”  as  the  immortal 
Sam  Weller  observed,  “is  a  fine 
thing,  when  you  know  the  lady 
as  made  it.”  Home  cooking,  no 
matter  how  plain  the  fare,  calls 
us  willingly  to  the  dinner  table 
far  more  insistently  than  the 
hotel  or  restaurant  or  dining 
car  food  ever  can,  and  Sam 
Weller  hit  upon  the  reason. 
We  like  to  know  the  cook  who 
prepares  our  food.  We  like  to 
place  dependence  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  quality  of  the  food 
we  eat  on  someone  whom  we 
can  trust.  We  cannot  now  fol¬ 
low  the  old  practice  of  employ¬ 
ing  food  “Tasters”  to  sample 
every  dish  before  we  dip  into  it. 
We  must  take  our  food  for 
granted. 

Many  a  little  boarding  house 
on  a  side  street  draws  to  its 
table  year  in  and  year  out  the 
people  who  have  discriminating 
tastes  and  who  leave  the  broad 
avenue,  lined  with  glittering 
cafes  and  fashionable  restaur¬ 
ants,  to  enjoy  a  quiet  meal  pre¬ 
pared  by  those  they  have 
•  learned  to  depend  upon. 

Boarding  houses  are  tradi¬ 
tionally  the  place  where  a  great 
deal  of  poor  food  is  worked  off 
upon  undiscriminating  guests. 
The  transient  trade  which  vis¬ 
its  lunch  rooms  and  restaurants 
down  near  the  railroads  and 
wholesale  markets  is,  of  course, 
served  cheap  food,  often  care¬ 
lessly  prepared.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  boarding  house 
we  used  to  know  should  not 
thrive.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  boarding  house  should 
not  operate  successfully  and  fill 
a  real  want,  if  the  kitchen  and 
the  dining  room  have  an  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  cook  knows 
the  boarder  and  the  boarder 
trusts  the  cook,  in  supplying 
those  whom  fate  or  even  for¬ 
tune  denies  the  luxury  of  a  real 
home. 


in  quality  to  that  of  other  years,  but 
the  crop  of  the  South  where  Pellegra 
is  prevalent  was  of  its  usual  quality. 
So  far  as  the  records  show,  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  disease  among 
corn  eaters  in  the  states  where  the 
damage  was  done. 


As  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  all- 
important  subject  of  food  to  subscribe  for  THE 

AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  you,  no 

doubt,  will  want  to  keep  current  issues  thereof  in 
safety  —  and  still  instantly  accessible — pending 
permanent  binding. 

The  binder  shown  above  does  all  that  a  first  class 
temporary  binder  should  do. 

It  is  sturdy  and  yet  light;  the  locking  device  is  simple 
but  quite  effective;  it  does  not  call  for  mutilation  of  the 
magazine. 

It  enables  you  to  read  the  innermost  edge  of  the  inner¬ 
most  column  without  conscious  effort;  it  lies  perfectly  flat. 

It  is  a  finished  product  of  a  specialty  house  whose  bind¬ 
ers — of  one  sort  or  another — are  in  nearly  every  club,  hotel, 
library  and  similar  place  where  current  magazines  are  kept. 

This  binder  ordinarily  sells  for  $1.65,  without  the  side- 
and  back-stamping — which  is  gold  leaf,  heavily  embossed. 
To  regular  subscribers  it  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  that  amount. 

To  bona  fide  new  subscribers  to  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  it  will,  for  a  limited  period,  be  given 
as  a  premium,  the  binder  and  a  year’s  subscription  being 
priced  at  $3.53,  the  binder  to  be  sent  either  to  the  new 
subscriber  or  to  the  one  securing  the  new  subscription. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  further  particulars. 
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When  They  Disobey 


Six  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  firms  have 
been  penalized  for  violations  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
regulations.  The  cases  involved  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  rules  relating  to  sub¬ 
stitutes,  since  withdrawn.  The 
actions  taken,  as  reported  to  the 
Enforcement  Division,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

F.  Tarantino,  storekeeper,  charged 
with  utter  disregard  of  the  substi¬ 
tute  rules  ;the  penalty  imposed  be¬ 
ing  a  limited  unfair  order,  effective 
from  December  20  to  February  1. 

V.  Manciai,  storekeeper,  charged 
with  dealing  in  wheat  flour  without 
any  attempt  to  comply  with  the  sub¬ 
stitute  rules;  penaly,  limited  unfair 
order,  effective  December  20  to  Jan¬ 
uary  19. 

C.  Maglio,  storekeeper,  charged 
with  having  sold  during  the  period 
from  January  to  October,  about  100 
barrels  of  flour  and  using  ry  as  a 
substitute;  penalty,  limited  unfair 
order  as  regards  wheat  flour. 

Frank  Balistieri,  merchant, 
charged  with  selling  wdieat  flour 
with  insufficient  substitutes ;  penalty, 
limited  unfair  order  effective  De¬ 
cember  20  to  March  20. 

Frank  Italiano,  storekeeper, 
charged  with  utter  disregard  of  sub¬ 
stitute  rules;  penalty,  limited,  un¬ 
fair  order,  effective  December  20  to 
February  1. 

Cianciolo  Brothers,  wholesalers, 
jobbers  and  commission  merchants 
in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
charged  with  having  been  persistent 
and  continuous  violators  of  food 
regulations  and  the  requirements  in 
reference  to  the  handling  and  un¬ 
loading  of  cars.  The  reports  and 
correspondence  show  that  this  firm 
was  warned  at  various  times,  but 
made  no  effort  to  comply  with  Food 
Administration  requests.  They  were 
also  charged  with  disregarding  the 
substitute  rules.  The  penalty  im¬ 
posed  was  revocation  of  their  Food 
Administration  license,  effective 
from  December  20  to  February  1. 

Under  the  unfair  orders  issued 
licensed  dealers  are  prohibited  from 
dealing  with  the  offenders  in  the 
commodities  designated,  whereby 
these  merchants  will  have  the  supply 
of  those  commodities  cut  off  for  the 
specified  periods,  while  the  firm 
penalized  by  revocation  of  its  license 
will  in  addition  be  unable  to  handle 


licensed  food  commodities  while  the 
revocation  is  in  effect. 

These  penalties  for  profiteering 
have  been  reported  to  the  Enforce¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration: 

Massachusetts:  Globe  Market,  50 
Center  street,  Brockton ;  Lithuanian 
Cooperative  Market,  Marlboro ;  G. 
W.  Beid,  North  American  Cream¬ 
ery  Company,  25  Commercial  street, 
Boston,  and  L.  Gay,  Chelsea,  all  of 
whom  voluntarily  contributed  small 
sums  to  the  Italian  Belief  Fund. 

New  York:  John  Savas,  48  West 
Huron  street,  and  F.  Bapp,  1408 
Hertal  avenue,  Buffalo,  each  closed 
their  places  of  business  for  one  day 
for  having  charged  excessive  prices 
for  eggs  and  sugar,  respectively. 


Charles  T.  Battelle,  a  broker,  1108 
Whitehall  building,  New  York  City, 
will  be  unable  to  deal  in  licensed 
food  stuffs  for  an  unlimited  period. 
His  license  has  been  revoked  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

The  revocation  order,  which  is  ef¬ 
fective  tomorrow,  will  remain  in 
effect  until  further  notice.  Mr.  Bat¬ 
telle  was  charged  with  unfair  busi¬ 
ness  practices  regarding  a  sale  of 
honey  to  the  Margo  Company. 


Bepresentatives  of  three  Little 
Bock,  Ark.,  firms,  penalized  for  vio¬ 
lations  of  Food  Administration  reg¬ 
ulations,  appeared  in  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  making  appeals. 
After  a  preliminary  hearing  they 
withdrew  their  requests  for  appeal 
hearings  and  voluntarily  accepted 
reduced  periods  for  closing  their  es¬ 
tablishments. 

These  concerns  were  the  Scott 
Mayer  Commission  Company,  con¬ 
victed  for  exceeding  specified  mar¬ 
gins  in  the  sale  of  canned  corn  and 
on  the  sales  of  other  licensed  com¬ 
modities,  the  original  penalty  im¬ 
posed  consisting  of  closing  their 
place  of  business  for  fifteen  days  be¬ 
ginning  January  26;  the  George  E. 
Shelton  Produce  Company,  which 
firm  admitted  exceeding  maximum 
margins  on  non-perishables  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Food  Administration 
rules  and  were  asked  to  close  for 
fifteen  days,  and  Cooper  Dickinson, 
who  plead  guilty  to  violations  in  ex¬ 
ceeding  maximum  margins  on  non¬ 
perishables  and  who  was  given  a 
penalty  of  five  days  closing  of  his 
business. 


The  three  firms  in  their  requests 
for  appeal  hearings  protested  that 
the  penalties  were  too  severe.  Their 
representative  voluntarily  accepted 
reductions  in  the  length  of  the 
periods  rather  than  have  their  ap¬ 
peals  passed  upon.  The  Scott  Mayer 
and  the  Shelton  companies  agreed 
to  close  from  Christmas  to  January 
2  and  Dickinson  for  two  days,  De¬ 
cember  26  and  27. 


More  than  $1,600  in  goods  and 
cash  will  be  contributed  voluntarily 
by  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  firms  to  the 
Mayor’s  Christmas  Tree  Fund,  as 
the  result  of  hearings  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  violations  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  The  firms  and 
their  contributions  are : 

Green  Brothers  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany  will  contribute  goods  to  the 
value  of  $500. 

McCarty  Wholesale  Grocer  Com¬ 
pany  will  contribute  goods  to  the 
value  of  $500. 

The  S.  W.  Noggle  Company  will 
contribute  $400  to  the  fund  in  cash 
or  goods. 

James  A.  Harper  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  25  bags  of  rice  flour  of  100 
pounds  each,  value  $200. 

The  J.  C.  Stevens  Mercantile 
Company,  $31.08  in  cash. 


Effective  at  once  the  license  of 
the  Oklahoma  Fruit  and  Melon 
Growers  Association  of  Chickasha, 
Okla.,  will  be  revoked  for  an  unlim¬ 
ited  period.  The  association,  deal¬ 
ers  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
carlot  shippers  of  potatoes,  distribu¬ 
ters  of  cottonseed  and  farmers  stock 
peanuts,  refused  to  appear  for  a 
hearing  allowed  them  to  show  cause 
why  their  license  to  deal  in  licensed 
food  commodities  should  not  be  re¬ 
voked  for  having  refused  to  unload 
a  car  of  perishables.  The  rejection 
occurred  before  the  recent  with¬ 
drawal  of  rules  relating  to  fresh 
fruits  and  perishables. 


Flagrant  disregard  of  the  fair 
price  schedule,  overcharges  in  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  retail  sales 
amounting  to  $477  and  one  hundred 
and  six  wholesale  transactions  with 
overcharges  to  the  amount  of  $970, 
has  cost  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Mercantile  Company  of  Scribner, 
Dodge  county,  Nebraska,  its  Food 
Administration  license  to  deal  in 
licensed  food  commodities.  The 
penalty  of  an  unlimited  revocation 
order  wrent  into  effect  December  26 
until  further  notice.  The  company 
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manufactures,  stores  and  distributes 
wheat,  rye  and  their  derivative  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Hearings  given  three  Michigan 
firms — the  National  Grocer  Com¬ 
pany  of  Traverse  City,  the  National 
Grocer  Company  of  Jackson  and  the 
Haut  Grocery  Company  of  Charle¬ 
voix — disclosed  that  none  of  the  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Food  Administration 
regulations  with  which  they  were 
charged  were  intentional,  but  were 
due  to  misunderstanding  or  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  the  rule. 

In  lieu  of  closing  for  two  weeks 
each,  the  National  Grocer  Company 
of  Traverse  City  was  permitted  to 
make  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
$250  to  the  American  Red  Cross; 
the  National  Grocer  Company  of 
Jackson  contributed  $110  to  the 
War  Chest  Fund,  and  the  Haut 
Grocery  Company  of  Charlevoix  con¬ 
tributed  $100  to  the  American  Eed. 
Cross. 

For  violating  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Food  Administration, 
Brehmer  &  Nicoll,  397-403  High 
street,  Detroit,  Michigan,  have  been 
permitted  to  contribute  $100  to  the 
American  Eed  Cross  in  lieu  of  more 
drastic  penalty. 


The  Buffalo  Distributing  Com- 
panypany  and  F.  Brennison  &  Son, 
both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  agreed 
to  close  their  places  of  business  for 
three  days,  January  2,  3  and  4.  This 
is  the  final  settlement  of  an  old  case, 
a  false  report  covering  an  excess 
profit  having  been  made  on  a  car  of 
potatoes. 


Shear  &  Co.  of  Waco,  Texas,  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  jobbing  house  in  the  state,  with 
branches  in  Austin,  Temple,  Dublin 
and  Hillsboro,  have  qgreed  to  make 
a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  Free 
Milk  for  France,  Inc.,  through  the 
Washington  branch,  of  condensed 
milk  at  invoice  cost  price  of 
$4,307.50,  the  exact  amount  of  prof- 
teering  with  which  they  were 
charged  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Texas  Food  Administration. 

At  this  hearing  they  admitted 
having  taken  excessive  profits  on 
canned  corn  and  tomatoes,  and  were 
found  guilty  also  of  issuing  arbi¬ 
trary  bulletins  of  instructions  to 
their  salesmen  in  disregard  of  Food 
Administration  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions. 
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Made  of  Nuts  and  Milk 
Free  From  Animal  Fats 


This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated  the  same  as 
animal  oleomargarine.  We  oppose  the  former  and 
positively  favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it  is.  We 
refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This  product  is  sold 
only  in  one,  two  and  five  pound  cartons.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 


The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 


Churners 

Sales  Department  —  2283  Woolworth  Building,  -  New  York 


All  Nut  Margarines  Are  Not  Alike 

A  perfect  Nut  Margarine  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites: 

Keep  sweet  as  long  as  butter. 

Soften  at  the  same  temperature. 

Have  a  butter  flavor. 

Have  a  texture  so  as  to  spread  like  butter. 

FARRELL’S  A-l  Brand  has  stood  the  test  through  the  hottest 
months  of  Summer.  We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  prove 
this  statement. 

Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 

Churned  in  pasteurized  milk. 

Contains  i.o  animal  fats. 

DOWNEY  -  FARRELL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods,  Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM  Tomato  Catsup 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  and  331  Spring  Street,  New  York 
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Corn  Milling 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

acidity  corn  shows  very  high  per 
cent  of  germination.  As  a  rule  dam¬ 
aged  corn  will  show  a  very  high 
range  of  acidity.  We  have  found 
that  acidity  can  range  as  high  as  40 
ec  without  materially  affecting  the 
smell,  taste  or  appearance  of  de- 
germinated  meal.  But  any  meal 
running  over  40  cc  acidity  is  not 
safe.  We  have  found  the  acidity  in 
corn  runs  very  high  this  year.  But 
because  the  acidity  runs  high  in  the 
germ  and  bran  it  is  possible  to  ma¬ 
terially  reduce  the  acidity  in  the 
meal.  For  instance,  corn  running 
as  high  as  28!/2  cc  acidity  when 
ground  reduces  the  acidity  in  the 
germinated  meal  to  19  cc  while  com 
running  around  20  cc  acidity 
showed  only  14  cc  in  the  deger- 


minated  meal.  We  have  found  that 
degrees  of  acidity  increased  very 
rapidly  in  heating  corn. 

We  are  convinced  that  steriliza¬ 
tion  and  proper  reduction  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  reduction  of  fat  are 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  corn  products.  Our  investiga¬ 
tion  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
reduction  of  moisture  and  fat  are 
very  essential  and  we  know  that  the 
degree  of  acidity  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  item  and  that  the  checking  of 
acidity  is  imperative,  and  this  can 
be  done,  first,  by  the  reduction  of 
moisture,  second,  by  reduction  or 
elimination  of  fat,  and  third,  by 
sterilization.  All  of  which  leads  us 
to  recommend  that  a  first  class  mill 
immediately  equip  a  laboratory  in 
their  own  plant  or  arrange  a  work¬ 
ing  basis  with  some  first  class  lab¬ 


oratory  because  it  is  eminently 
essential  that  you  know  what  you 
are  doing  and  that  you  mill  your 
products  on  scientific  basis  and  don’t 
try  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
Bemember  that  a  good  com  miller 
is  more  essential  than  a  good  flour 
miller,  that  you  must  have  efficiency 
in  your  plant. 

We  could  not  discuss  the  “how” 
of  the  science  of  corn  products  with¬ 
out  mentioning  standardization  and 
publicity.  But  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  essential  that  we  establish 
at  once  a  set  of  high  standards  that 
will  put  the  corn  milling  industry 
on  a  high  plane  and  that  we  re¬ 
ligiously  live  up  to  these  standards 
and  that  we  let  the  American  people 
know  the  high  quality  of  corn  prod¬ 
ucts  properly  manufactured  and 
standardized.  In  other  words,  high 
standards  properly  maintained  and 
supported  by  efficiency  and  by  effec¬ 
tive  publicity.  We  cannot  afford  to 
make  low  standards  simply  to  fit 
present  conditions.  We  should  adopt 
high  standards  and  make  proper 
changes  in  our  milling  methods  to 
reach  them.  It  is  a  very  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  change  the  flow  and  corruga¬ 
tion  and  tempering  system  of  any 
roller  degerminating  mill  so  as  to 
get  results  as  outlined  above.  Be¬ 
cause  we  haven’t  done  so  in  the  past 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do 
so  now. 

Remember  it  was  only  11  years 
ago  that  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  at 
that  time  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  recited  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  some  verses  from  “Der- 
rius  Green  and  His  Flying  Ma¬ 
chine.”  Remember  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  great  laugh¬ 
ter  killed  the  bill  which  would  have 
appropriated  $50,000  for  experi¬ 
mental  work. 

An  address  recently  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Corn  Millers  Fed¬ 
eration. 


Joseph  Tripi,  a  wholesaler,  jobber  and 
retailer  of  flour,  and  Stephano  Tripi,  a 
retail  grocer,  both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
have  been  penalized  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  illegal  dealing  in  flour. 
Stephano  Tripi  was  shown  to  have  been 
an  accomplice  with  Joseph  Tripi  in 
selling  flour  without  the  required 
amount  of  substitutes.  This  is  Joseph 
Tripi’s  second  offense,  the  first  having 
resulted  in  a  contribution  of  $350  to  the 
Red  Cross  in  lieu  of  a  revocation  of  his 
license.  Because  of  his  second  offense 
the  Food  Administration  has  revoked 
his  license,  and  has  ordered  all  licensees 
to  fill  no  orders  from  either  Joseph  or 
Stephano. 
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Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality  and  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for  Moxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 
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Storage  Eggs 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
places  cold-storage  warehouses  if 
food  is  held  there  at  or  below  45°  F. 
for  thirty  days  or  more.  It  may  be 
incidentally  mentioned  that  the  cold- 
storage  eggs  are  handled  under  bet¬ 
ter  conditions,  and  the  eggs  are,  on 
the  average,  better  eggs. 

The  eggs  laid  in  March,  April 
and  May,  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  cold-storage  stock,  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  keeping  quality,  and  laid 
plentifully,  and,  naturally,  are 
shipped  and  stored  more  quickly 
than  those  gathered  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  These  are  the  eggs  which  are 
held  for  the  winter  trade.  The  eggs 
placed  in  cold  storage  during  July, 
August  and  September,  are,  as  a 
rule,  removed  from  the  storage  be¬ 
fore  the  spring  eggs  are  touched. 

The  Department  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  services  of  egg  brokers  to 
testify  in  court  relative  to  trade  defi¬ 
nitions  regarding  eggs,  but  the  best 
it  could  obtain  was  the  stereotyped 
definition  that  all  eggs,  not  cold- 
storage  eggs,  were  entitled  to  be 
called  “fresh”  eggs.  We  therefore 
used  the  dictionary  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  definition,  and  found 
it  much  more  satisfactory  and  truth¬ 
ful. 

By  reason  of  an  unwarranted 
prejudice  against  cold-storage  food, 
the  public  prefers  to  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  25  per  cent  for  the  purpose 
of  fooling  itself  into  the  belief  that 
it  is  not  purchasing  cold-storage 
eggs.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
procedure  of  one  dealer  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  who  was  purchasing  only 
one  quality  of  cold-storage  eggs.  He 
removed  the  eggs  indiscriminately 
from  the  cases  into  various  baskets, 
and  placed  different  price  marks 
upon  them,  such  as  35  cents,  40 
cents,  45  cents,  50  cents,  55  cents, 
GO  cents  and  65  cents  per  dozen. 
He  did  this,  lie  stated,  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  customers,  since  many  of 
them  did  not  care  to  buy  cheap  eggs, 
but  desired  high-priced  ones. 

During  the  early  portion  of  this 
year  the  State  Department  of 
Health  made  62  prosecutions,  of 
which  60  convictions  were  secured. 
Thirty-six  of  these  convictions  were 
for  the  sale  of  cold-storage  eggs  not 
properly  labeled;  13  were  lor  the 
sale  of  old  eggs  as  fresh  eggs,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  false  advertising  law ; 
and  11  were  for  the  sale  of  decom¬ 
posed  eggs.  The  two  cases  lost  were 
for  the  sale  of  cold-storage  eggs  not 
properly  labeled. 


Waxed  Paper  sealers 

'F'fiaf  ffarmonize  in  Go/on -~ 
Cf)  With  your  Package  Goods 


What  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  crisp 
corn  flakes 

than  a  corn-tint  waxed  paper  sealed 
carton  that  not  only  protects  the  delicious 
flavor  and  crispness  but  also  adds  a  sales 
value  to  the  package?  Seal  your  cartons  in  waxed  paper. 
It  assures  good  quality  when  the  food  reaches  the  table- 
The  use  of  K  V  P  waxed  wrappers  and  sealers  speeds  up  the  sale  of 
bread,  crackers,  biscuits,  grain  foods,  dairy  products,  mince 
meat,  meats,  spices,  tea,  coffee,  prepared  foods  of  all  kinds,  soap,  etc. 

Write  for  Samples 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

The  world’s  cleanest  paper  mill.  Makers  of  Vegetable  Parchment,  Waxed  and  Bond  Papers 


I 

Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate. 

Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 

Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  Solicited 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 

_ I 
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What  Commissioner  Faust  H  as  Done 


In  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
dairy  and  food  division  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  past  year,  along  with  a  record 
of  the  operation  of  the  division  from 
1907  to  1918,  inclusive,  James 
Foust,  dairy  and  food  commissioner, 
gives  some  information  which  af¬ 
fords  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
division’s  work,  its  cost  and  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued. 

The  report  shows  that  business  has 
increased  steadily  in  volume  from 
year  to  year,  with  the  result  that 
last  year  was  a  record  breaker  along 
all  tiie  lines  of  its  activity.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  all  sources  during  the 
year  were  $488,855.12,  but  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  this 
large  sum  was  collected  in  the  form 
of  fines.  Oleomargarine  licenses 
netted  $461,390.01  and  cold  storage 
licenses  $3,300,  a  total  of  $464,- 
690.01,  leaving  the  receipts  from 
fines  but  $24,165.11. 

With  comparatively  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  fines  were  imposed  for  local 
violations.  The  enforcement  of  the 
laws  during  the  previous  years  had 
already  brought  about  the  breaking 
up  of  wholesale  fraud  and  adulter¬ 
ations  of  staple  prepared  foodstuffs 
and  the  fines  imposed  in  connection 
with  this  class  of  goods  are  negligible 
in  number. 

Commissioner  Foust  was  first  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  present  position  by 
Governor  Stuart  in  1907.  At  that 
time  30  per  cent  of  all  the  prepared 
foodstuffs  on  the  market  was  adulter¬ 
ated;  now  adulterations  are  rarely 
found  and  the  prosecutions  are 
chiefly  directed  against  local  vio¬ 
lators  selling  such  articles  as  ice 
cream,  milk,  vinegar,  sausage  and 
other  meats  and  against  cold  storage 
products. 

During  1918  samples  collected  by 
the  agents  and  analyzed  by  the  chem¬ 
ists  of  the  bureau  totaled  6,643,  while 
the  grand  total  for  twelve  years  is 
84,661.  Cases  terminated  last  year 
amounted  to  1,133  and  for  twelve 
years  11,101. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  Mr. 
Foust’s  administration  the  bureau 
was  not  self-sustaining;  now  the  re¬ 
ceipts  are  more  than  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  $488,855.12  for  last  year 
and  the  latter  $81,586.31.  In  the 
twelve-year  period  the  receipts  have 
aggregated  $2,408,957.89  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  $952,325.91.  The 
receipts  are  deposited  with  the  state 
treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  the  expenditures  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  appropriation. 


The  laws  placed  under  the  dairy 
and  food  commissioner  for  enforce¬ 
ment  are  police  regulations,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  food  for  eight  millions 
of  people  are  important  and  to  keep 
the  food  pure  and  free  from  -adulter¬ 
ations  and  to  prevent  misbranding 
in  essential;  this  is  the  work  of  the 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Foust. 

The  following  comparative  state¬ 
ment,  covering  the  years  1907  to 
1918,  inclusive,  has  been  prepared: 


Sam¬ 
ples  Cases 
Ana-  Termi- 
Year  lyzed  nated 

1907  7,400  664  $ 

1908  8,300  300 

1909  6,200  797 

1910  5,594  667 

1911  8,200  1,029 

1912  7,204  1,049 

1913  6,846  1,025 

1914  4,827  1,010 

1915  8,939  1,165 

1916  5,807  1,093 

1917  8,701  1,169 

1918  6,643  1,133 


Expendi- 

Receipts  tures 
55,732.63  $  78,455.88 
54,580.62  69,968.20 

86,594.15  83,700.00 

110,802.95  79,661.65 

120.993.48  83,083.15 

136.125.49  81,858.55 

173,789.76  75,587.12 

225,910.78  73,271.41 

279,055.40  85,901.36 

303,367.03  77,931.97 

373,150.48  81,320.31 

488,855.12  81,586.31 


84,661  11,101  $2,408,957.89  $952,325.91 


This  table  shows  that  the  receipts 
for  ,the  year  1918,  which  are  de¬ 
posited  with  the  state  treasurer  for 
the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
$407,268.81  in  excess  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures,  which  are  provided  for  by  a 
special  approximation,  and  that  for 
the  entire  period  of  twelve  years  the 
total  receipts  were  $1,456,631.98,  in 
excess  of  the  expenditures. 


Swift  &  Co.  Gives  Annual 
Report 

Swift  &  Company’s  financial  state¬ 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  No¬ 
vember  2,  1918,  was  given  out  at  the 
thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  on 
January  9,  1919.  The  report  shows 
that  the  year  of  1918  shows  the 
largest  output  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  and  that  this  year  shows 
that  this  organization  is  now  second 
only  to  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  in  volume,  of  business. 

The  total  sales  volume  for  the  year 
was  $1,200,000,000,  on  which  the 
profit  amounted  to  $21,157,277.44, 
or  1%  cents  per  dollar  of  sales,  and 
which  when  applied  to  the  tonnage, 
amounts  to  less  than  J/2  cent  Per 
pound — a  margin  that  cannot  be  said 
to  cause  high  prices,  for  a  profit  of 
a  fractional  cent  per  pound  has  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  price. 

Another  point  is  that  the  results 
represent  a  full  year  of  operations 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Food 
Administration.  Under  these  regu¬ 
lations  the  earnings  on  products  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  slaughter  of  cattle, 
calves,  sheep  and  hogs  were  limited 


to  9  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed 
(being  based  on  pre-war  earnings), 
and  it  was  further  specified  that  the 
9  per  cent  profit  on  capital  employed 
in  that  section  of  the  business  must 
not  exceed  2%  per  cent  on  the  sales. 
The  published  statement  of  results 
show  that  the  earnings  under  this 
particular  regulation  were  well 
within  the  limitations,  being  for  the 
year  7.57  per  cent  on  capital  em¬ 
ployed,  or  2.04  per  cent  on  the  sales 
— before  deducting  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the 
business  of  Swift  &  Company  is  also 
brought  out  by  a  consideration  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  capital  re¬ 
quired  to  conduct  the  business.  On 
November  2,  1918,  the  assets  totaled 
over  $450,000,000.  In  this  figure 
$179,000,000  alone  represents  inven¬ 
tories.  A  further  $105,000,000  rep¬ 
resents  current  accounts  receivable. 

Slaughtering  operations  of  Swift 
&  Company  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  amounted  to  over  15,000,000 
head,  a  little  over  half  of  this  num¬ 
ber  being  hogs. 

During  the  year  Swift  &  Company 
alone  shipped  760,000,000  pounds 
of  meat  and  meat  products  to  the 
American  Army  and  Navy  at  home 
and  abroad  and  to  the  Allied  nations 
for  their  armies  and  their  civilian 
populations. 


Armour  &  Co.  Issue 
Statement 

Armour  &  Company’s  financial 
statement  issued  recently  asserts  that 
food  prices  were  so  burdensome  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fiscal  year  that  profit 
margins  were  almost  wiped  out  and 
despite  a  record  volume  of  business 
— $861,000,000  in  this  country  and 
for  export — earnings  were  much  less 
than  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  being  fair  and  proper. 

The  net  income^  for  the  year  was 
$15,416,973.13,  representing  a  re¬ 
turn  of  14.7  per  cent  on  common 
stock  after  making  provision  for 
dividends  on  preferred  stock.  Ex¬ 
cepting  $2,000,000  which  constituted 
the  dividend  paid  to  common  stock¬ 
holders,  the  yeaFs  earnings  were  re¬ 
invested  in  the  business. 

On  the  average  net  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  all  lines,  the  profits  repre¬ 
sented  a  return  of  9  per  cent.  The 
income  from  the  meat  food  business 
— limited  by  the  government  to  9 
per  cent — fell  way  below  that  figure 
to  about  half  what  was  authorized. 
The  net  profit  on  total  volume  of 
business,  including  everything  sold 
by  the  firm,  amounted  to  1.8  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  sales. 
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Government  Survey 
on  Food 

The  commercial  stocks  of  wheat  re¬ 
ported  in  a  survey  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  December 
1,  1918,  amounted  to  219,434,832 

bushels.  These  holdings,  by  10,669 
firms — elevators,  warehouses,  grain 
mills  and  wholesale  dealers — were 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  stocks 
held  by  the  same  firms  a  year  earlier, 
the  actual  percentage  being  206.1  per 
cent  of  the  1917  stocks.  The  figures 
refer  to  stocks  actually  reported  and 
do  not  represent  the  commercial  stocks 
of  the  country,  nor  do  they  include 
stocks  on  farms. 

Visible  Supply  Figures  Compared 
The  commercial  visible  supply  fig¬ 
ures,  as  published  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  nearest  date 
(November  30,  1918)  show  121,561,000 
bushels  of  wheat  as  against  21,031,000 
bushels  a  year  ago.  Corresponding 
Bradstreet  figures  for  1918  show  131,- 
584,000  bushels  as  against  29,633,000 
bushels  for  1917.  As  compared  with 
the  same  date  of  last  year,  these  fig¬ 
ures,  as  well  as  those  obtained  by  the 
more  extensive  survey,  show  a  very 
great  relative  increase  in  commercial 
stocks  of  wheat  on  December  1,  1918. 
Other  Cereals,  Flour  and  Cornmeal 
The  commercial  stocks  of  other 
cereals  reported  for  December  1,  1918, 
according  to  the  department  statement, 
were  as  follows:  Corn,  13,193,789 
bushels;  oats,  61,670,351  bushels;  bar¬ 
ley,  74,400,787  bushels;  rye,  13,936,010 
bushels.  These  stocks  represent  the 
following  percentages  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  stocks  on  December  1,  1917: 
Corn,  129.0  per  cent;  oats,  94.6  per 
cent;  barley,  110.8  per  cent;  rye,  154.2 
per  cent. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  flour  and 
cornmeal,  as  reported  for  the  survey 
were:  Wheat  flour,  white,  6,397,490 

barrels;  whole  wheat  and  graham  flour, 
133,189  barrels;  rye  flour,  266,107  bar¬ 
rels;  corn  flour,  51,676,911  pounds; 
cornmeal,  72,825,916  pounds;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  13,548,309  pounds;  mixed 
flour,  26,623,397  pounds.  These  stocks 
represent  the  following  percentages  of 
the  stocks  on  hand  a  year  ago:  Wheat 
flour,  white,  170.4  per  cent;  whole 
wheat  and  graham  flour,  249.1  per 
cent;  rye  flour,  215.8  per  cent;  corn¬ 
meal,  227.8  per  cent;  buckwheat  flour, 
220.4  per  cent;  mixed  flour,  243.5  per 
cent. 

Stocks  of  Selected  Commodities 
Elevators,  warehouses,  and  wholesale 
dealers  reported  stocks  of  beans 
amounting  to  7,285,713  bushels,  while 
wholesale  grocers  and  warehouses  re¬ 
ported  the  following  commodities  and 
in  the  amounts  indicated:  Rice,  49,- 
998,810  pounds;  rolled  oats,  80,489,666 
pounds;  canned  salmon,  96,893,624 
pounds;  canned  tomatoes,  245,489,204 
pounds;  canned  corn,  111,336,010 
pounds;  sugar,  164,356,634  pounds. 
These  stocks  represent  the  following 
percentages  of  the  corresponding 
stocks  on  hand  December  1,  1917: 
Beans,  154.5  per  cent;  rice,  62.6  per 


cent;  rolled  oats,  165.7  per  cent; 
canned  salmon,  94.3  per  cent;  canned 
tomatoes,  140.3  per  cent;  canned  corn, 
133.5  per  cent;  sugar,  125.0  per  cent. 

Stocks  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  were  reported  by  condensaries, 
cold  storages,  warehouses  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  as  follows:  Condensed 
milk,  49,878,129  pounds;  evaporated 
milk,  146,757,968  pounds.  The  hold¬ 
ings  of  condensed  milk  reported  for 
December  1,  1918,  represented  119.7 
per  cent  of  the  stocks  held  by  the  same 
firms  a  year  earlier,  while  the  holdings 
of  evaporated  milk  represented  72.8 
per  cent  of  the  December,  1917,  stock. 


ADVANCED  RATES  IN 
EASTERN  TERRI¬ 
TORY  r 

Information  has  been  received 
that  the  U.  S.  R.  R.  Administra¬ 
tion  has  authorized  the  carriers 
in  the  territory  east  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Chicago  to  advance  the 
present  freight  rates  on  grain 
and  grain  products  two  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  effective 
February  1,  1919. 

Under  this  order,  the  new  re¬ 
shipping  rates  from  Milwaukee 
or  Chicago  to  the  principal  east¬ 
ern  points,  will  be  as  follows: 


Gr. 

By- 

Grain 

Products 

Products 

To 

Dom. 

Exp. 

Dom. 

Exp. 

Dom. 

Exp. 

Boston 

.28.5 

25. 

29. 

‘27. 

30.5 

30.5 

New  York. 

26.5 

25. 

27. 

*27. 

28.5 

28.5 

Philad’phia 

24.5 

24. 

25. 

25. 

26.5 

26.5 

Baltimore  . 

23.5 

23.5 

24. 

24. 

25.5 

25.5 

‘Flour,  1 

cent 

less. 

The  Blommer  Company,  distribu¬ 
ters  of  green  coffee,  and  the  Blom¬ 
mer  Ice  Cream  Company,  both  of 
North  avenue  and  15th  street,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  have  recently 
been  penalized  by  orders  issued  by 
the  Food  Administration. 

The  Blommer  Company  showed 
general  disregard  to  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  rules  and  regulations 
and  a  lack  of  co-operation. 

The  Blommer  Ice  Cream  Com¬ 
pany  made  false  sugar  reports  and 
had  an  excess  supply  of  sugar  on 
hand.  After  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  made  a  request  for  curtailing 
the  output  of  ice  cream  the  com¬ 
pany  made  6,000  more  gallons  in 
August,  1918,  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1917,  thus  ignoring  the 
order  to  reduce.  July  and  September 
also  showed  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  The  firm  practically 
admitted  that  they  were  not  living 
up  to  the  Food  Administration’s  in¬ 
structions. 

An  unlimited  revocation  order 
was  issued  against  the  Blommer 
Company,  and  licensed  dealers  are 
further  ordered  not  to  deal  in 
licensed  commodities  with  the  Blom¬ 
mer  Ice  Cream  Company  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  24. 


DR.  PRICE’S 
i  VANILLA 

Is  made  from  the 

Finest  Mexican 
Vanilla  Beans 

Jj  The  same  high  quality 
!  is  found  in  PRICE’S 

Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry 

Pure  Fruit  Extracts 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


EXTRACT 

OF  T»U« 


VANILLA 


raaruYORji&Dmuaca 


cmcxao.uiA. 


CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg. 
Company 

19th  and  Rockwell  Streets 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  patents  to  protect  inventions. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely 
upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

R.  E.  Burnham 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FRASER  LABORATORIES 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co. 

50  E.  41st  St.,  (Chemists  Bldg.,)  New  York,  N.Y. 

< 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs, 
Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
Examinations. 

Investigations  to  Improve  Proc¬ 
esses.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


THE  COLUMBUS 

LABORATORIES 

31  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  III. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial, 
Medical,  Milling  and  Baking.  Expert 
Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 


Bunte  Process  Cocoa 

Carefully  selected  Cocoa  Beans 
manufactured  into  cocoa  by  the 
Bunte  Dutch  Process  make 
Bunte’s  the  utmost  in  Cocoa 
goodness. 

BUNTE  Bros.,  Chicago,  III. 

Established  1876 
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Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  used 
in  all  baking  powders. 


Shis  is  a  photograph 
of  the  only 
ingredients  of- 


THE  PERFECT  BAKING  POWDER 


It  is  well  known  that  phosphates  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  food.  An  approved 
phosphate  baking  powder  is  therefore  the  natural  and  desirable  kind. 


The  formula  for  Ryzon,  produced  in  our  laboratories  by  skilled  chemists,  uses  pure 
crystallized  monosodium  phosphate  as  the  acid  ingredient.  By  patented  processes  of 
manufacture,  Ryzon  is  so  stabilized  as  to  be  always  efficient  and  dependable — making 
it  truly  “The  Perfect  Baking  Powder. 


Ryzon  is  40c  a  pound.  The  new  Ryzon  Baking 
Book  (original  price  $1.00),  containing  250  practical 
recipes,  many  of  conservation  value,  and  others  easily 
adapted  to  present  day  needs,  will  be  mailed,  post¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  30c  in  stamps  or  coin,  except 
in  Canada. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 
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You  May  Find  It  There  in  This  Way 

The  32-cent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  6,335  calories — 
the  energy  measure  of  food  value. 

See  the  table  below. 

See  what  those  same  units  cost  you  in  other  common  foods. 
Note  that  each  package,  if  used  to  displace  meats,  eggs  and  fish 

saves  you  about  $3. 

So  the  $3  is  there — in  real  money 
saving — the  same  as  though  it  came 
in  bills. 

■51  Here  is  what  the  energy  value  in  one 
Quaker  Oats  package  costs  in  other  foods  at 
this  writing. 

That  means  that  ten  breakfasts  of  Quaker 
Oats  costs  less  than  one  average  meat  break¬ 
fast  of  the  same  energy  value. 

But  the  difference  is  greater  than  that. 
Quaker  Oats  is  vastly  better  food.  It  is  almost  the  ideal  food — the  complete  food. 
It  is  the  food  of  foods  for  children  and  for  workers,  regardless  of  its  cost. 
Remember  these  facts  when  you  plan  your  meals. 


Cost  of  6335  Calories 
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Oats.  That  is  too  great  a  fact  to  forget. 

Two  Sizes:  12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 
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Whe  re  and  Why  We  Are 

AS  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal 
went  to  the  post  office  and  was  on  its  way  to 
each  of  you — readers  and  advertisers — with  a 
few  spare  minutes  in  which  no  pressing  duties  crowded, 
my  thoughts  turned  upon  the  subject  that  is  ever 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  “How  can  I  make  the  next 
issue  one  that  will  be  read  and  remembered?” 

And  then  came  the  thought,  “What  is  there,  or 
should  there  be,  in  each  issue  to  make  it  valuable  to 
each  of  you  ?” 

In  trying  to  answer  this  in  my  own  mind  my 
thoughts  traveled  back  over  the  history  of  this  magazine 
and  I  took  from  my  bookcase  shelves  the  bound  volumes 
of  the  thirteen  years;  the  volumes  that  contain  the 
articles,  statistics,  the  pictures  and  the  stories  of  what 
was  transpiring  in  the  food  world  at  the  time  that  each 
issue  went  to  press;  the  articles,  statistics,  pictures  and 
stories  that  have  each  played  its  part  in  building  up 
the  clientel  which  this  publication  enjoys. 

And  in  the  articles  and  stories  that  passed  under 
my  eyes,  as  I  turned  page  after  page,  I  saw  more  than 
the  printed  words.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  written 
between  the  lines  the  stories  of  the  various  characteiis- 
tics — indeed,  the  composite  character — of  the  readers 
and  patrons  of  the  Journal.  I  seemed  to  see  the  sub¬ 
stantial,  hard-headed  business  man  scanning  its  pages 
for  news  that  would  be  of  value  to  him  in  conducting  his 
business;  the  altruistic  dietitian  reading  the  stories  of 
new  foods  and  newly  discovered  food  value  of  old  foods, 
so  that  he  or  she  should  be  better  prepared  to  give  to 
others  the  best  advice  on  what  to  eat  and  how ;  the  food 
control  official  seeking  for  ideas  of  how  other  officials  were 
doing  their  work  and  for  inspiration  to  continue  the 
battle  against  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  human  race — 
bad  food  or  fraudulently-labeled  food;  the  physician 
and  the  educator  looking  for  the  latest  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  food  field,  and  the  lawyers  who  were 
seeking  the  latest  legal  and  legislative  developments  in 
matters  of  food. 

I  saw  also  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocerymen  and 
many  of  the  type  of  people  who  cannot  be  classified, 
except  under  the  broad  title  of  “just  plain,  progressive 
citizens,”  who  wanted  to  be  “up”  on  the  latest  dt 
opments  in  the  greatest  of  all  mundane  subjects. 

And  the  thought  came  to  me  that  these — the 
Journal's  followers — are  really  the  worth-while  people 
of  the  country;  the  people  who  are  serious  minded  and 
who  have  a  purpose  in  life. 

As  I  thought  of  these  people,  I  thought  of  the 
responsibility  on  the  men  who  are  conducting  this 
magazine  and  the  necessity  of  always  giving  something 
in  its  pages  that  will  furnish  food  for  hard  thinking 
and  for  clear-cut,  straightforward  acting. 

This  journal  was  started  as  the  need  for  pure 
food  laws  and  broader  and  more  exact  information 
along  food  lines  became  apparent  only  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  people.  For  thirteen  years  it  has  carried 
on  this  fight  for  better  laws  and  broader  dietetic  know¬ 
ledge.  This  journal,  backed  up  by  some  officials  and  a 
few  scientists,  fought  almost  alone  at  first,  but  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  knowing  spread,  others 
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Oleomargarine/ 
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T  Swift's  ,  ,, 

Premium l  v. 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Ask  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swill  &  Company 
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■THERE  IS 

A  CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

Our  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


came  with  us,  and  today  we  find  that  many  so-called 
“just  plain  citizens”  who  are  neither  scientists  nor  food 
officials  are  reading  our  pages  and,  frequently,  writing 
to  us  for  more  information  along  certain  lines  of  food. 

By  printing  some  articles  which  are  not  strictly 
scientific  and  not  technical  we  are  striving  to  keep  the 
interest  of  these  and  get  others  of  this  class  interested 
in  the  cause  of  pure  food.  And  we  shall  continue  along 
this  line  while  still  publishing  the  things  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  more  scientific  and  more  technical  friends. 

The  last  issue,  and  this  one,  carries  what  may  seem 
to  some  of  our  new  subscribers  a  preponderance  of  legal 
articles  and  notes,  but  that  is  merely  because  at  this  time, 
when  nearly  all  of  the  state  legislatures  are  in  session  and 
each,  recognizing  the  importance  of  food  legislation,  is 
trying  to  improve  the  conditions  in  his  particular  com¬ 
munity  by  passing  laws  to  correct  some  evil  which  he 
sees.  But  we  feel  that  the  legal  side  of  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  of  interest  to  even  the  plain  people,  and 
there  is  a  chance  in  these  pages  for  him  to  become  a  bet¬ 
ter  citizen  by  knowing  more  of  what  legislation  has  been 
or  is  going  to  be  enacted  in  this  field. 

In  our  next  issue,  the  March  number,  you  will  find 
more  about  the  proposed  or  enacted  laws;  an  article 
telling  about  the  new  industry  which  centers  about  the 
age-old  product,  “Honey”;  an  article  on  the  problems 
facing  the  dairymen,  and  many  other  interesting  facts 
about  food. 

C.  A.  Patterson, 
Publisher. 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 


The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


insures  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread- 
it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
auds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 


Now  is  the 
Time— 

to  bind  the  copies  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  Dowst  Fdagazine 
Binder.  It  is  the  hest  and  most 
substantial  hinder  that  has  ever 
been  brought  to  our  attention 
and  we  know  that  it  has  no 
superior  at  the  present  time. 

The  Dowst  Binder  has  no  cumbersome  back  and  will 
hold  one  copy  flat  as  well  as  twelve.  The  binder  is  well 
made  and  finished  in  a  high-class  manner.  Tbe  words, 

“THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL”  are 

stamped  on  the  front  cover  in  gold  leaf.  It  will  make 
a  handsome  addition  to  your  library. 

Let  us  send  you  one 
on  approval.  Price 
$2.00. 

The 

American 
Food 
Journal 

15  S.  Market  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  1 
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Food  Administration  Suspends 
Armour  Branch 

THE  Food  Administration  on  February  13th  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  licenses  of  Armour  and  Company, 
covering  their  transactions  in  butter,  eggs  and  lard, 
at  their  Buffalo  branch  only,  had  been  revoked  for  thirty 
days  for  failure  to  mark  butter  invoices  and  containers 
with  the  words  “Cold  Storage,”  as  required  by  the  Food 
Administration  rules  and  regulations. 

The  revocation  became  effective  at  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness  Saturday,  February  15,  1919.  The  revocation  order 
was  issued  upon  the  recommendation  of  J.  B.  Stafford, 
local  Food  Administrator  at  Buffalo,  and  after  Armour 
and  Company  had  been  heard  on  appeal  to  the  Enforce¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  Food  Administration  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  decision  of  that  division,  sustaining  the  revo¬ 
cation,  is  as  follows : 

“This  is  not  a  profiteering  case.  The  margins  of 
profit  were  within  the  Food  Administration  allowance 
for  cold  storage  butter. 

“Our  rule,  however,  requires  that  invoices  of  butter, 
which  has  been  in  storage  more  than  thirty  (30)  days 
shall  be  marked  ‘Cold  Storage.’  This  branch  has  dis¬ 
obeyed  this  rule  consistently,  marking  no  invoices  ‘Cold 
Storage.’  Instead,  it  chose  to  mark  invoices  of  butter 
stored  from  one  to  three  months  as  ‘Short  Held  Stor¬ 
age,’  and  of  butter  stored  more  than  three  months,  sim¬ 
ply  as  ‘Storage.’  Certain  invoices  were  not  marked 
at  all. 

“This  was  a  violation,  long  continued  and,  in  our 
judgment,  deliberate.  In  addition,  the  evidence  indi¬ 
cates,  although  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  on  this 
point,  that  ‘Short  Held  Storage’  in  the  butter  trade 
means  butter  which  has  not  been  stored  more  than  four 
or  five  weeks,  so  that  the  ‘Short  Held  Storage’  marking 
seems  wrong  apart  from  our  rule. 

“In  the  most  important  transactions  the  containers 
were  marked  ‘Cold  Storage,’  but  in  186  small  sales  the 
containers  were  broken  and  small  cartons  sold  without 
any  marking,  even  on  the  container. 

“This  branch  was  acting  absolutely  contrary  to 
instructions  from  headquarters,  which  instructions 
explicitly  stated  our  ‘Cold  Storage’  rule,  and  directed 
compliance.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  offense  was 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  Buffalo  management. 

“The  sales  were  to  distributers  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
flict  of  evidence  as  to  whether  purchasers  were  deceived. 
Conceding  that  in  many  cases  they  were  not  deceived, 
nevertheless  such  a  practice,  if  permitted,  would  have 
made  it  easier  for  unscrupulous  distributers  to  deceive 
their  own  customers  or  our  inspectors. 

“The  licenses  of  this  branch  covering  butter,  eggs 
and  lard  are  revoked,  to  take  effect  as  of  the  close  of 
business  Saturday,  February  15,  1919,  to  be  restored  in 
thirty  days  from  date  of  revocation,  or  earlier,  in  dis¬ 
cretion  of  J.  B.  Stafford,  local  Food  Administrator,  at 
Buffalo,  New  York.  All  details  with  respect  to  dealings 
necessary  for  preservation  of  food  products,  or  other¬ 
wise,  during  suspension  to  be  in  Mr.  Stafford’s  discre¬ 
tion. 

“In  case  of  withdrawal  of  any  of  the  commodities 
named,  from  license  during  the  thirty  day  period,  the 
order  will  continue  to  be  obeyed  regardless  of  the  with¬ 
drawal.” 


Into  these  guns  go  grains  °ut  of  the  guns  those  ker- 
like  this— whole  kernels  of  nets  come  like  bubbles,  eight 
choice  wheat.  times  former  size. 


We  Explode 
Whole  Wheat 

To  Make  These  Flavory,  Flaky  Bubbles 
Which  So  Easily  Digest 

Puffed  Grains  seem  to  children  like 
fairy  foods — they  are  so  light,  so  airy, 
so  flaky,  so  thin. 

But  these  grains  in  the  making  are 
sealed  in  huge  guns.  The  moisture 
within  them  is  changed  to  steam. 

They  are  shot  from  these  guns,  and 
every  food  cell  is  suddenly  exploded. 
Over  125  million  explosions  occur  in 
every  kernel. 

Prof \  Anderson' s  Way 

That  is  Professor  Anderson’s  way  for  fitting 
whole  grains  for  digestion.  He  blasts  every 
food  cell,  so  digestion  can  act.  So  Puffed 
Grains  form  the  ideal  sort  of  grain  food.  They 
never  tax  the  stomach.  One  can  eat  them  any 
hour.  And  every  atom  feeds. 

Then  these  grain  bubbles — about  as  fragile 
as  snowflakes — taste  like  food  confections. 

Millions  of  people  now  enjoy  them,  morning 
noon  and  night.  Let  your  folks  get  a-plenty 

Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 
Corn  Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains 
Each  15c - Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 
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NO  MONEY— JUST  THE  COUPON 


VALUABLE  BOOK  THAT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  REFER¬ 
ENCE  LIBRARY  OF  EVERY 
PHYSICIAN,  DOMESTIC 
SCIENTIST  AND  DIETITIAN 

An  exhaustive,  highly  informative  treatise  on 
Baking  Powder  as  a  healthful  and  convenient 
leavening  agent,  prepared  by  Thomas  G.  Atkin¬ 
son,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D. 

A  book  of  many  meaty  facts  relative  to  the  com¬ 
position  and  action  of  Baking  Powder — its  influ¬ 
ence  over  food  values — simple,  scientific  tests 
which  make  possible  an  exact  determination 
of  Baking  Powder  leavening  force. 

In  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  way  it 
deals  with  an  important  subject  (more  important 
than  most  people  realize)  —  upon  which  every 
Physician,  Domestic  Scientist  and  Dietitian 
should  be  thoroughly  informed. 

This  valuable  58-page  book,  of  usable  informa¬ 
tion,  is  yours  absolutely  free  of  cost  or  obligation. 
Simply  sign  and  send  attached  coupon.  Better 
do  it  today — before  supply  is  exhausted.  Just 
your  name  and  address — not  a  penny  of  money. 


Do  They  Destroy  Food  to  Force 

Up  the  Prices  ? 

One  of  the  Most  Popular  Stories  As  to  the  Cause  of  the  High 

Cost  of  Living  Is  Traced  to  Its  Source 


UT  l  T  HEBE  did  you  get  your 

\f\/  information?” 

*  *  Innumerable  “Four 
Minute  Men”  took  unaccountable 
hours  of  the  American  Public’s 
time  during  the  period  of  the  war 
to  teach  loyal  citizens  to  ask  this 
question  whenever  they  heard  one 
of  the  stories  of  American  disaster 
or  of  public  official’s  treachery. 

I  can’t  tell  you  just  how  many 
stories  that  were  made  in  Germany 
were  branded  for  their  real  nature 
by  this  method,  but  we  all  know  that 
the  psychological  effect  was  good  and 
old  Dame  Bumor’s  credit  rating  re¬ 
ceived  a  hard  jolt  by  the  asking  of 
this  simple  question. 

Rumor  Persistent 

But  Dame  Eumor  did  not  pass 
out  when  her  German  story  stocks 
slumped  on  the  American  market, 
and  now  that  the  mind  of  the  great 
public  has  been  largely  freed  from 
the  fear  of  the  German  tales  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  old  gossip  has  turned  her 
skill  to  the  devising  and  circulating 
of  other  stories  to  disturb  the  peace 
which  we  thought  had  come  with 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  hav¬ 
ing  linked  arm  with  His  Majesty, 
the  High  Cost  of  Living,  she  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  make  us  doubt  every  man 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
growing,  or  marketing  of  the  thing 
that  we  all  have  to  have — food. 

Some  of  the  stories  of  food  profi¬ 
teering  may  be  true.  Certainly  many 
of  them  are  not.  But  in  either  case 
justice  demands  that  in  fairness  to 
the  men  who  (taking  Uncle  Sam’s 
own  word  for  it)  offered  themselves 
and  their  businesses  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  feeding  the  great 
armies  of  the  allies  and  who  did  not 
count  the  cost  when  so  doing,  the 
American  people  should  persist  in 
asking  the  question,  “Where  did  you 
get  your  information”  whenever 
some  wild-eyed  story  concerning  the 
food  profiteers  is  whispered  about. 

And  so,  with  this  thought  upper¬ 
most  in  mind,  the  writer  started  out 


By  William  G.  Davies 

to  run  down  one  of  Dame  Eumor’s 
favorite  yarns ;  a  story  that  has  been 
printed  in  the  newspapers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
which  has  been  rolled  about  from 
tongue  to  tongue  so  often  and  so 
persistently  that  even  the  usually 
cautious-minded  persons  believe  it 
and  the  legislators  in  many  of  our 
states  are  solemnly  drawing  up  laws 
to  meet  the  condition  which  this 
rumor  says  exists.  The  story  is  the 
one  that  everybody  has  heard, 
namely: — That  untold  quantities  of 
food  are  destroyed  every  month  by 
grasping  food  dealers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  prices  high  and 


Food  Official  Denies 
Truth  of  Rumor 

“We  have  traced  many  ru¬ 
mors  of  food  destroyed  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  prices, 
but  have  never  found  a  single 
case  where  food  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  or  willfully  permitted  to 
go  to  waste  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  prices  up.” — Statement 
of  G.  H.  Powell,  member  of  the 
Food  Administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 


thereby  netting  great  wealth  to  the 
food  dealers  (or  destroyers). 

The  Reporter  Passes 

“Where  did  you  get  your  informa¬ 
tion  ?”  was  asked  of  the  newspaper 
reporter  who  had  written  one  of  the 
newspaper  stories.  Now  I  can  say 
that  a  newspaper  reporter  is  just  as 
honest  as  the  policy  of  the  particular 
paper  that  he  represents  and  seldom 
does  he  write  a  story  (that  is  a  news 
story)  “out  of  his  head.”  Almost 
alwavs  he  tells  what  has  been  told 
to  him.  Some  times  he  misunder¬ 
stands  and  misquotes  but  more  often 
his  informer,  either  purposely  or 
carelessly,  mis-states. 

So  the  newspaper  reporter’s  an¬ 
swer  took  the  story  back  to  some 


business  man  or  minor  public  official. 
When  the  business  man  or  small 
official  was  questioned  he  at  first  de¬ 
nied  having  given  the  story,  then  he 
admitted  having  had  some  such  talk 
with  the  reporter  and  finally  he 
stated  that  he  guessed  he  did  say 
what  the  reporter  said  he  said,  but 
that  he  was  merely  telling  what 
someone  else  told  him  that  he  had 
heard.  And  so  it  went  along  the  in¬ 
terminable  trail  of  hearsay  and 
rumor. 

Despairing  of  ever  getting  to  the 
original  source  of  the  story  by  this 
method  the  writer  then  appealed  to 
the  officials  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  have  records  and  statistics 
at  hand  to  show  where  all  food  orig¬ 
inated  and  where  it  went  during  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Officials  Deny 

“We  have  run  down  hundreds  of 
such  stories,”  said  one  of  the  Food 
Administration  officials,  “and  we 
have  never  found  a  single  case  where 
food  was  destroyed  or  willfully  per¬ 
mitted  to  waste  so  as  to  produce  a 
seeming  shortage  or  affect  the  price.” 

This  seemed  convincing  enough, 
especially  when  backed  up  by  govern¬ 
ment  figures  showing  the  vast 
amount  of  food  that  was  produced 
and  shipped  during  the  war  and  the 
comparatively  small  amount  that 
could  have  been  wasted  or  destroyed. 
Indeed,  so  small  was  the  amount  un¬ 
accounted  for  in  the  government  fig¬ 
ures  that  even  if  it  had  all  been  de¬ 
liberately  destroyed  the  price  would 
have  been  affected  hardly  at  all. 

But  the  so-called  “Commission 
Merchant,”  the  man  through  whose 
hands  pass  most  of  the  perishable 
food  that  is  consumed  by  the  public 
of  this  country  and, — during  the 
war,  the  most  of  the  food  consumed 
by  the  people  in  Europe  as  well,  was 
still  to  be  heard  from,  so  the  trail 
was  followed  down  into  South  Water 
Street,  Chicago,  the  “Food  Funnell 
of  the  World,”  where  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars’  worth  of  highly 
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perishable  food  is  bought  and  sold 
every  year. 

To  the  lover  of  old-fashioned  take- 
a-chance  Americanism  a  talk  with 
the  operators  of  South  Water  Street 
is  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration.  For 
the  most  part  these  men  are  born  to 
the  business  or  they  came  into  it  so 
young  that  they  can’t  remember  of 
ever  having  done  anything  else. 
Their  knowledge  of  food  is  profound 
and  of  the  kind  that  cannot  be 
gleaned  from  books  because  no  book 
or  magazine  could  be  printed  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  ever- 
changing  food  conditions  of  the 
world.  They  know  how  many  pine¬ 
apples  were  grown  in  Hawaii  last 
year  and  whether  it  hailed  on  the 
fruit  of  Australia  yesterday  morn- 


cakes  and  sausage  for  breakfast  and 
he  will  lose  not  only  the  commission 
but,  often  times,  take  a  greater  loss 
because  he  has  purchased  the  fruit 
or  vegetables  out-right  or  guaranteed 
a  price  to  the  producer,  which  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  the  day  later  than  his 
plans  had  been  made  for,  make  it 
impossible  to  get. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  merchants 
on  South  Water  Street.  The  one  is 
the  commission  merchant,  pure  and 
simple,  who  takes  goods  on  consign¬ 
ment  and  gets  a  commission  on  the 
sale.  The  other,  who  is  the  big  oper¬ 
ator,  actually  finances  the  growing 
of  the  food,  and  agrees  to  buy  it  at  a 
predetermined  price  or  guarantees 
the  sale  at  a  certain  price  and  takes 
his  commission  only  after  the  sale  is 


of  the  time  which  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  kept  safely  in 
storage  and  most  of  their  product 
must  reach  the  consumer  in  a  re¬ 
markably  short  time  after  being  first 
loaded  on  the  cars  at  the  producing 
point. 

You  may  at  this  point  raise  the 
objection  that  the  so-called  net  earn- 
i-.gs  do  not  tell  the  real  story  of 
profits  because  you  know  of  many 
corporations  whose  stated  earnings 
are  small  but  the  big  men  in  the  bus¬ 
iness  draw  huge  salaries  which  are 
charged  against  the  expense  of  oper¬ 
ation.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case  on  South  Water  Street. 
These  men  are  chance  takers  and 
their  money  on  the  take-a-chance 
make  their  money  on  this  basis.  I 


ing.  If  the  onions  in  Texas  were 
flooded  or  the  hens  in  Idaho  got  cold 
feet  the  night  before,  the  South 
Water  Street  man  knows  it  and  has 
taken  this  fact  into  consideration  in 
his  daily  food  gamble  almost  before 
the  owner  of  the  onions  or  hens  is 
aware  of  the  fact. 

He  knows  before  you  do  what  you 
will  want  to  eat  for  breakfast  tomor¬ 
row  morning  and  then  he  gambles 
with  the  weather  and  with  traffic  con¬ 
ditions,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  can 
get  you  what  you  want  at  the  price 
you  are  willing  to  pay.  If  he  has 
guessed  right  on  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  if  wrecks  or  other  traffic 
troubles  do  not  interfere  you  get 
your  grapefruit,  your  cantaloupe  or 
fresh  vegetables  and  he  makes  a 
profit.  If  any  one  of  these  elements 
goes  against  him  you  will  eat  pan- 


consummated  and  the  goods  are  paid 
for. 

Before  going  farther  with  the 
story  of  their  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  let  me  say  that  the  government 
figures  now  being  compiled  will 
show  that  for  the  year  of  1918  the 
net  earnings  of  the  perishable  food 
distributors  of  this  country  will  not 
exceed  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  or 
at  the  very  most,  two  per  cent.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  touch-and-go  nature  of 
the  business  hard  and  fast  govern¬ 
ment  rules  w’ere  almost  impossible 
and  these  men  were,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  placed  on  their  honor  by  the 
food  officials  as  regards  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  business.  Bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  goods 
which  they  deal  in  makes  long  time 
holding  almost  impossible.  Nature 
has  placed  limitations  on  the  length 


know  that  the  head  man  of  one  of 
the  biggest  operating  concerns  on  the 
street  draws  a  salary  per  year  which 
is  smaller  than  the  salary  of  some 
editors,  advertising  men  and  bank 
cashiers  that  I  know  of,  and  is  under 
$10,000. 

It  is  an  old  saying  on  the  street 
that  no  man  ever  accumulated  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  the  produce  business. 
Some  of  them  are  very  wealthy  but 
they  will  show  you  how  they  took  a 
flier  in  mining,  or  oil  or  in  real  es¬ 
tate  with  their  produce  earnings  and 
made  the  large  fortune  which  they 
now  enjoy. 

The  fact  that  the  big  operators  in 
produce  practically  finance  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  commodities  which  they 
sell  is  not  generally  known  and  yet 
that  is  a  fact  that  can  be  easily 
proved.  In  many  cases  their  invest- 


merit  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  grower 
and  their  risk  is  on  a  par  with  their 
investment. 

As  I  write  this  I  have  before  me 
a  contract  loaned  to  me  by  one  of 
the  operators  and  which  is  typical  of 
the  contracts  made  for  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  produce  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  The  figures 
vary  for  different  products  and  for 
different  localities  but  the  difference 
in  risk  is  slight. 

The  Contract 

This  contract  is  between  the  oper¬ 
ating  company  and  some  Japanese 
cantaloupe  growers  of  California, 
who  rent  (not  owned)  50  acres  of 
land.  In  this  contract  the  operators 
who  are  called  rlhe  Distributors  be¬ 
come  the  sole  distributors  of  the 
produce  grown  on  this  farm,  and  are 
to  receive  16  per  cent  of  the  gross 
amount  for  which  the  fruit  sells  on 
the  market.  There  is  no  stipulation 
that  the  distributor  is  to  receive 
anything  if  the  crop  does  not  develop 
or  is  not  sold.  Before  there  is  a  single 
seed  planted  the  distributor  agrees  to 
loan  the  farmer  or  grower  $20  per 
acre  as  an  advance  on  the  crop,  $10 
payable  on  the  signing  of  the  con¬ 
tract  and  $10  when  the  seed  has  been 
put  in.  He  must  furthermore  sell 
the  grower  the  seed  for  $1.75  per 
pound,  nails  at  $6  per  keg,  tissue 
wrappers  at  $7  per  thousand,  and 
crates  at  20  cents  each.  The  crates 
include  registered  labels.  The  dis¬ 
tributor  must  further  agree  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  lumber  to  load 
and  ventilate  the  cars,  laborers  to 
load  the  car  at  the  distributor’s  ex¬ 
pense,  likewise  inspectors,  etc.,  and 
guarantee  the  freight  charges.  He 
further  guarantees  that  the  net  re¬ 
sult  to  the  grower  from  the  sale  of 


the  product  shall  not  be  less  than 
$1  per  crate. 

Makes  Advances 

In  other  words,  the  operator  has 
actually  spent  or  pledged  his  credit 
to  the  extent  of  about  $2.75  per  crate 
before  the  cantaloupes  get  to  the 
market.  This  means  that  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  $3.35  per  crate  his  gross  . 
profits  will  be  about  50  cents  per 
crate.  But  as  most  of  these  canta¬ 
loupes  must  be  sold  by  the  operator 
through  subagents  who  get  one-half 
of  the  commission  or  8  per  cent  of 
selling  price,  the  operator’s  gross 
profits  are  reduced  to  25  cents  per 
crate  or  8  per  cent  after  he  has  paid 
himself  back  for  the  advances. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  when 
you  deduct  from  the  gross  profit  the 
cost  of  inspection  and  handling,  the 
interest  on  the  money  advanced,  the 
office  overhead,  etc.,  the  net  profit 
cannot  be  so  large  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  figures  of  less  than  two  per 
cent,  or  indeed,  Secretary  Tidwell’s 
figures  of  one  and  one-quarter  per 
cent  net  earnings,  seem  reasonable. 
Especially  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  every  year  there  is  bound 
to  be  some  loss  either  at  the  source 
of  production  by,  the  loss  of  crops 
because  of  weather  conditions  or  la¬ 
bor  troubles,  the  loss  on  the  railroads 
from  weather  conditions  or  tieups 
and  failure  to  guess  the  market  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Some  of  these  operators,  because 
of  the  character  of  the  contracts 
which  they  enter  into,  are  compelled 
to  guess  the  market  five  to  seven 
months  in  advance. 

So,  getting  back  to  our  original 
proposition  of  the  story  of  wanton 
destruction  of  food  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  prices,  if  a  distributor 
controlled  sufficient  number  of  cars 
of  a  certain  kind  of  produce  so  as 
to  practically  corner  the  market  the 


perishable  nature  of  the  goods  would 
compel  him  to  throw  his  holdings 
into  the  market  in  a  very  short  time 
and  if  the  market  could  not  absorb 
it  all  the  price  would  drop  very  ma¬ 
terially.  1  f ,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
distributor  took  the  action  which 
newspaper  stories  and  public  opinion 
generally  credits  him  with  taking 
and  destroyed  or  permitted  to  waste 
several  car  loads  of  produce  so  as  to 
control  market  prices  by  producing 
an  apparent  shortage,  he  would  de¬ 
stroy  in  each  car  load  his  profits  on 
so  many  other  car  loads  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  win  out.  Produce 
could  not  possibly  soar  high  enough 
in  the  short  time  given  him  to  un¬ 
load  to  make  it  worth  his  while,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  history  of  the  produce 
business  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  produce  will  not  sell.  Any 
attempt  to  force  the  price  above  that 
limit  simply  results  in  the  public’s 
failure  to  buy.  Eggs  will  sell  readily 
up  to  70  cents,  but  beyond  70  cents 
they  can  stay  in  the  distributor’s 
hands,  as  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned. 

But  rumors  are  harder  to  down 
than  real  facts,  and  undoubtedly 
when  the  next  sudden  cold  snap 
causes  some  potatoes  to  freeze  in  the 
cars,  and  when  the  potatoes  are 
dumped  on  the  ground  by  order  of 
the  food  control  official  or  the  health 
officer,  or  because  the  produce  man 
knows  that  is  the  only  thing  to  do 
with  frozen  potatoes,  someone  will 
start  a  story  that,  like  the  story  of 
the  six  crows,  will  grow  and  grow 
until  it  gets  into  the  newspaper  as 
a  fact,  vouched  for  by  some  irre¬ 
sponsible  person  who  heard  someone 
else  talk. 

So  keep  in  mind  the  question, 
“Where  did  you  get  your  informa¬ 
tion,  gentlemen?” 


The  Importance  of  Minerals  in  the  Diet 

By  Alzira  //  .  S an d vail  S.  B. 

Health  Instructor  on  Foods,  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Health. 


FKOM  5  to  6  per  cent  of  all  the 
solid  matter  in  the  human 

body  is  made  up  of  the  fol¬ 

lowing  minerals  in  varying  amounts : 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  iron,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
sulphur,  silica,  flourine  and  iodine. 
When  planning  our  meals,  then,  we 
must  make  ample  provision  for  these 
inorganic  substances.  A  diet  not 
containing  a  suitable  amount  of 

them  will  be  entirely  inadequate. 

They  yield  no  heat  and  little,  if  any, 
energy,  but  are  so  important  that  if 
the  supply  is  entirely  cut  off  death 
will  take  place  in  one  month.  They 
are  the  chief  building  materials  of 
the  bones  and  teeth,  are  absolutely 
indispensable  in  the  blood,  are  found 
in  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and,  in 
solution,  in  varying  amounts  in  the 
digestive  juices  and  all  the  vital 
fluids  of  the  body. 

Nearly  all  the  minerals  are  found 
in  the  blood,  iron  forming  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  red  coloring  mat¬ 
ter.  Sodium,  chlorine  and  potassium 
are  necessary  in  the  digestive  juices, 
while  chlorine  also  helps  to  keep  the 
blood  alkaline.  Calcium,  phosphorus, 
magnesium,  silica  and  fluorine  build 
up  the  bones  and  teeth,  silica  serving 
too,  in  combination  with  sulphur,  to 
keep  the  hair  in  good  condition. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  combination 
with  other  minerals  in  all  the  tissues 
and  secretions  of  the  body.  Potas¬ 
sium  plays  a  big  part  by  keeping  the 
muscles  soft  and  pliable,  is  needed 
by  the  nervous  system,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  in  the  diet  of  grow¬ 
ing  children.  Fluorine  is  found  in 
the  whites  of  eyes,  while  iodine  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  thyroid  gland,  and  is 
believed  to  increase  the  resistance  to 
disease. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  any 
lack  of  these  important  food  sub¬ 
stances  will  be  followed  by  serious 
results  to  the  health  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Such  a  lack  is  shown  in  the 
lusterless  eye,  pale  cheeks,  lack  of 
energy,  anaemia,  rickets,  hardening  of 
the  arteries,  etc.  To  counteract  such 
lack  we  find  people  taking  iron  pills 
and  tonics  of  various  kinds.  These 
people  should  make  a  careful  study 
of  their  diet  to  see  if  they  are  includ¬ 
ing  in  it  foods  rich  in  minerals. 

Fortunately,  all  foods,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pure  sugars,  starches 
and  oils,  contain  some  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  so  that  any  ordinary  mixed 


diet  generally  furnishes  the  body 
with  a  sufficient  amount. 

Those  foods  especially  valuable  for 
their  mineral  content  are  fruits,  both 
the  fresh  and  the  dried;  vegetables, 
especially  the  green  vegetables ;  eggs, 
milk  and  cereals  (the  unprepared 
cereals,  like  oatmeal,  corn  meal,  etc., 
containing  more  mineral  substances 
than  the  “ready  to  eat”  cereals,  like 
corn  flakes,  etc.).  Milk  is  rich  in  the 
lime  salts,  which  are  essential  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  teeth. 
Natural  brown  rice  is  a  "valuable 
source  of  iron,  while  very  little  min¬ 
eral  is  present  in  the  ordinary  pol¬ 
ished  rice  used  by  most  housewives. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  include 
foods  rich  in  minerals  in  the  diet, 
but  to  cook  them  so  that  none  of  the 
mineral  will  be  lost.  When  we  pare 


vegetables,  cook  them  in  water,  or 
allow  them  to  soak  in  water  and  then 
throw  away  that  water  we  are  wast¬ 
ing  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
vegetables,  that  is,  the  minerals,  be¬ 
cause  minerals  are  salts  and  soluble 
in  water. 

It  is  best,  then,  if  we  wish  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  health  of  our  families,  to 
provide  liberal  amounts  of  fresh 
fruits,  vegetables,  cereals  and  milk, 
doing  so,  if  necessary,  by  restricting 
the  amounts  of  sweets  and  meats.  It 
may  be  quite  as  necessary  to  teach 
our  families  to  eat  the  foods  that  the 
body  requires,  for  we  sometimes  find 
that  even  when  a  good  diet  is  pro¬ 
vided  some  member  of  the  family  will 
refuse  one  food  or  another,  with  no 
thought  of  its  real  function.  We 
must  learn  to  eat  to  live  rather  than 
to  live  to  eat. 


Minerals. 
Chlorine,  . 

Sulphur, 


Silica,  . 


Fluorine,  . 

Iodine, 

Sodium, 


Potassium, 


Calcium, 


Foods  Rick  in  Min  erals 


Foods  where 
found. 


Eggs. 

Lentils. 
Common  salt. 
Eggs. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Lentils. 

Cheese. 

Milk. 

Meat. 

Fish. 

Bran  of  wheat. 
Yolk  of  eggs. 
Peas. 

Beans. 

Strawberries. 

Cereals. 

Cherries. 

Vegetables. 

Cereals. 

Fish. 

Kelp. 

Common  salt. 
Baking  soda. 
Apple. 

Egg. 

Figs. 

Strawberries. 
Egg  yolk. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Rice. 

Cherry. 

Peach. 

Gooseberry. 

Grape. 

Nuts. 

Peas,  beans. 
Fruits. 
Vegetables. 
Milk. 

Parsnips. 

Carrots. 


Foods  where 
found. 


Turnips. 

Egg  yolk. 

Apple. 

Cereals. 
Asparagus. 
Spinach. 

Nuts. 

Radishes. 

Cereals. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

Fruits. 

Eggs. 

Nuts. 

Figs. 

Spinach. 

Egg  yolk. 
Unpolished  rice. 
Green  vegetables. 
Apples. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Lentils. 

Prunes. 

Gooseberries. 

Strawberries. 

Potatoes. 

Red  meat. 

Milk. 

White  cheese. 
Carrots. 

Turnips. 

Cabbage. 

Potatoes. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Lentils. 

Egg  yolks. 
Cereals. 

Fruits. 

Nuts. 

Unpolished  rice. 
Pork. 

Mutton. 

I  Calf’s  brains. 


Minerals. 


Calcium, 


Magnesium, 


Iron, 


Phosphorus, 


ehydration  As  Practiced  In 
Many  Foreign  Countries 

Ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese  Have  Known  of  Drying  Processes 

for  Many  Centuries,  Now  Moderns  Are 
Beginning  to  Learn 


By  George  Hilliard  Benjamin 


Dehydration  as  a  means 

of  preserving  food  has  been 
practiced  for  at  least  six  thou¬ 
sand  years.*  The  earliest  known 
records  of  both  Egypt  and  Asia  con¬ 
tain  references  to  dehydration.  De¬ 
hydrated  food  has  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt  and  in  the  bodies  of 
mummies,  and  also  in  vessels  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  in  the  most  ancient 
temples  of  China.  It  was  practiced 
in  Mexico  before  the  time  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  and  in  America  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  Columbus.  In  short,  it 
has  been  used  by  every  nation  at  all 
times,  and  is  still  in  use. 

Methods  Differ 

The  methods  of  effecting  dehydra¬ 
tion  in  the  several  countries  differ 
only  in  slight  particulars,  the  differ¬ 
ence  relating  more  particularly  to 
the  preliminary  treatment  of  the 
material,  rather  than  to  the  step  of 
dehydration.  Dehydration,  as  prac¬ 
ticed,  consists  in  subjecting  the  body 
from  which  the  water  is  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  to  the  action  of  heat,  applied 
either  as  radiant  heat,  convected 
heat  or  conductive  heat.  Where  ra¬ 
diant  heat  is  used,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  utilized ;  convected  heat 
through  moving  air  currents,  and 
conductive  heat  by  conduction  from 
some  heated  body,  as  for  instance, 
say  a  heated  floor  to  the  material  to 
be  dehydrated. 

The  preliminary  treatment  differs 
in  accordance  with  the  material 
treated.  In  Egypt  and  China,  the 
usual  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
vegetables  is  to  dip  the  vegetable  into 
boiling  water  and  leave  it  exposed 
for  approximately  two  minutes.  In 
Germany,  where  large  quantities  of 
potatoes  are  treated,  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  subject  the  potatoes  to 
the  action  of  steam  for  approxi¬ 
mately  two  minutes.  In  South 
American  countries,  particularly  in 
those  regions  where  the  atmosphere 
is  filled  with  flying  pollen,  flies  and 
bugs  of  various  kinds,  the  material 
to  be  dehydrated  is  subjected  tc  the 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Dehydration.  The  first 
appeared  in  the  December  issue. 
Other  articles  describing  mod¬ 
ern  processes  will  follow. 


action  of  either  a  warm  solution  of 
salt  and  water,  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  water,  or  nitrate  of  potash  and 
water,  or  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur.  Where  these  solutions  01 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  used,  there  is 
no  preliminary  cooking,  as  where 
boiling  water  or  steam  is  employed. 
The  solutions  used  vary  in  strength, 
according  to  the  material  treated. 
With  certain  materials,  for  instance, 
beets,  it  is  the  practice  in  many 
countries  to  use  both  treatments,  i.e., 
the  cooking,  blanching  or  steaming 
and  the  solutions,  and  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  beets  are  very  firm  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  do  not  dehydrate  readily, 
nor  if  dehydrated,  do  they  subse 
quently  absorb  water  readily,  when 
it  is  desired  to  cook  them. 

Drying  Meats 

In  the  case  of  meats,  the  ordinary 
practice  in  all  countries  is  to  rub 
them  with  something  which  will  keep 
the  flies  away  and  prevent  bacterial 
action  by  deposited  matters  on.  the 
surface.  In  Egypt  and  China,  it  is 
the  common  practice  to  rub  the  meat 
with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  In  certain  sections  of  Egypt 
and  in  India,  where  the  alkalies  are 
not  readily  obtained,  a  solution  made 
either  of  cinchona,  or  gentian  in 
water  is  employed.  A  great  numbei 
of  solutions,  all  differing,  have  been 
used,  each  having,  as  before  stated, 
for  its  object  the  driving  away  of 
flies  and  bugs  and  preventing  the 
formation  of  bacterial  molds. 

Dehydration,  as  practiced  in 
Egypt  and  China,  consists  in  placing 
the  material  to  be  dehydrated,  after 
the  preliminary  treatment,  on  trays 
13 


or  net  baskets  or  spread  upon  floors, 
and  subjecting  the  material  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  moving  air  cur¬ 
rents,  such  as  are  normal  in  the  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  treatment  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  time  of  exposure 
depends  entirely  upon  the  weather 
conditions.  Dehydration  is  usually 
effected  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days, 
although  in  some  localities  it  re¬ 
quires  three  weeks.  In  parts  of 
Egypt  the  material  during  the  dry¬ 
ing  operation  is  agitated  by  shaking 
the  trays  or  bags  or  by  raking  the 
material  on  the  floor.  In  some  parts 
of  China  the  material  is  wet  by 
sprinkling  it  with  water,  when  half 
dry.  In  asking  for  an  explanation  of 
this  step  I  was  told  that  it  facilitated 
the  extraction  of  the  moisture  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  step.  That  the  fluid  con¬ 
tained,  as  my  informant  expressed 
it,  became  too  thick  and  would  not 
come  through  the  cell  walls,  and  bv 
thinning  down  could  be  more  readili 
withdrawn. 

Drying  in  China 

In  some  parts  of  China  dehydra¬ 
tion  is  effected  by  putting  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  rotating  drums  provided  with 
inwardly  projecting  teeth  and  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  heated  air  passed  over  it,  the 
rotation  of  the  drums  with  the  teeth 
serving  to  agitate  the  material.  In 
some  sections  of  Mexico  dehydration 
is  facilitated  by  pounding  and  com¬ 
pressing  the  materials,  fl  he  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  treated  are  placed  in  bags 
which  are  then  violently  brought  in 
contact  with  the  hard  walls,  after 
which  they  are  put  in  presses  and 
as  much  water  squeezed  out  of  them 
as  possible,  after  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
heated  air  currents  naturally  pro¬ 
duced.  .  . 

In  Germany,  dehydration  is  ef¬ 
fected  in  rotating  drums,  the  Ger¬ 
man  system  being  very  much  like 
the  Chinese  system,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  Germany  uses  very  much 
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higher  temperatures,  the  tempera¬ 
tures  being  often  carried  to  500°- 
700°  F.  In  Germany  very  little  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made,  except  during 
the  present  war,  to  dehydrate  vege¬ 
tables  to  be  subsequently  used  on  the 
table  in  place  of  fresh  vegetables. 
Dehydration  was  practiced  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  could  be  converted  into 
potato  flour  or  fermented  for  the 
production  of  alcohol.  Dehydration 
for  table  use  involves  stopping  the 
process  short  of  desiccation,  in  other 
words,  the  dehydration  should  not 
be  carried  beyond  a  point  which  will 
leave  10  per  cent  of  the  original 
moisture  in  the  material  treated. 
Every  vegetable  contains  an  enzyme. 
With  the  majority  of  vegetables  20 
per  cent  of  the  normal  water  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  enzyme  active 
and  thus  produce  fermentation.  De¬ 
hydrated  vegetables  absorb  water 
readily;  consequently  the  dehydra¬ 
tion  must  be  carried  to  a  point  where 
the  water  left,  plus  the  water  ab¬ 
sorbed,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  coact 
with  the  enzyme  and  set  up  fermen¬ 
tation. 

Meat  Drying  Difficult 

The  dehydration  of  meats  has,  as 
above  stated,  been  practiced  in  all 
countries,  but  never  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  that  is,  if  success  means  the 
obtaining  of  a  product  which,  when 
subsequently  placed  in  hot  water,  will 
return  to  its  normal  condition,  as  re¬ 
gards  appearance,  chemical  structure, 
taste,,  etc.  The  reason  for  the  non-suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  meats 
contain  blood,  and  all  blood  contains 
iron.  When  meats  are  subjected  to 
dehydration,  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
combines  with  the  iron  in  the  blood 
and  forms  a  black  oxide  of  iron,  which 
discolors  the  meat,  renders  it  dark 
brown,  and  gives  it  a  slightly  bitter 
taste.  Further,  all  meats  must  be 
treated  to  keep  off  flies,  and  this  treat¬ 
ment  also  affects  the  color  and  taste. 

ery  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  dehydrate  meats  without  altering 
their  characteristics, ’but  only  lately 
has  success  been  obtained.  For  “pat¬ 
ent”  reasons  I  cannot  describe,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  method  which 
has  been  worked  out  for  dehydrating 
meats. 

As  above  outlined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  ordinarily  all  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  were  in  a  sense  natural,  with 
the  exception  of  those  used  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Germans,  where  rotary  drums 
were  employed.  All  the  natural  meth¬ 
ods  were  open  to  the  objection  that 
they  were  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  weather.  We  have 
recently  had,  in  this  country,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  may  happen.  The  en¬ 
tire  prune  crop  of  California  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  rains,  involving  a  loss  of  a 
great  many  millions  of  dollars.  Very 
often,  in  Egypt  and  China,  great  losses 
and  famines  have  resulted  from  failure 


to  preserve  the  crop  by  the  usual  meth¬ 
ods.  These  facts  have  led  men  scien¬ 
tifically  inclined,  to  work  out  proc¬ 
esses  for  artificial  dehydration,  and 
very  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
within  the  last  four  years.  It  is  now 
possible  to  dehydrate  almost  any  mate¬ 
rial  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  solid 
or  fluid,  in  less  than  three  days’  time. 
The  product  obtained  is  entirely  uni¬ 
form  and  may  be  restored  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  condition,  both  as  to  appearances, 
taste  and  flavor,  by  inserting  the  mate- 


Hawaiian’s  Dehydrate  Sweet 
Potatoes 

The  sweet  potato  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  food  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands.  The  plant  is  quite 
hardy  and  a  good  crop  is  usually 
secured.  The  high  price  of  Irish 
potatoes  during  the  present  food 
shortage  has  in  many  cases 
forced  the  substitution  of  cheaper 
vegetables  and  the  merits  of  the 
sweet  potato  are  being  recog¬ 
nized.  Large  plantings  have  been 
made  and  there  is  a  possibility 
of  temporary  overproduction  un¬ 
less  the  crop  can  in  some  way 
be  preserved. 

Drying  experiments  were  made 
with  the  sweet  potato.  It  was 
found  that  the  raw  sweet  potato 
in  drying  darkens  a  little,  the 
dried  product  having  a  grayish- 
white  color  which  is  not  unat¬ 
tractive.  After  soaking  in  water, 
the  dried  sweet  potato  can  be 
boiled  and  served  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fresh  vegetable.. 
The  peel  can  be  easily  scraped 
off  after  dipping  the  potato  in 
boiling  water  about  30  seconds. 
By  thoroughly  boiling  the  whole 
sweet  potato,  then  peeling,  slic¬ 
ing  and  drying,  yellowish  gum¬ 
like  slices  are  obtained  which 
have  quite  a  pleasant,  sugary 
taste.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
putting  these  slices  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  confection  of  consider¬ 
able  food  value. 

By  grinding  the  dried  product 
from  the  uncooked  sweet  potato, 
a  grayish-white  flour  is  obtained 
which  can  be  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  wheat  flour. 


rial  in  warm  water  and  allowing  the 
product  to  absorb  the  water  which  was 
taken  out  of  it  by  dehydration. 

The  new  methods  may  be  generally 
described  as  artificial  means  for  stim¬ 
ulating  the  action  of  nature,  i.  e.,  the 
application  of  radiant  heat,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  convected  heat,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  variations  of  temperature 
occurring  within  a  solar  day,  in  prac¬ 
tice  has  demonstrated  that  dehydra¬ 
tion  is  more  rapidly  obtained  if  the 
body  acted  upon  is  allowed  to  rest  be¬ 
tween  applications  of  the  dehydrating 
air  currents,  or  in  other  words,  allowed 
to  sleep  naturally.  In  natural  dehy¬ 
dration  the  sun  is  applied  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  hours;  then  comes  the 
night  when  it  is  cool,  then  again  the 
application  of  the  sun.  So  in  artificial 
application,  first  the  heat,  then  the 
cooling  down,  then  again  the  applica¬ 


tion  of  heat  accompanied  by  variations 
in  humidity  of  the  air  currents,  just  as 
the  air  currents  occurring  in  nature 
are  varying  in  humidity  during  the 
different  hours  of  the  day. 

The  advantage  of  the  artificial  method 
over  the  natural  method  is  its  cer¬ 
tainty  of  result.  The  product  is  uni¬ 
form  and  may  be  stored  for  any  length 
of  time,  provided  care  is  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  access  of  such  an  amount  of 
moisture  as  would  raise  the  total 
moisture  above  the  point  where  coac¬ 
tion  with  the  enzyme  will  take  place. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  problem 
easy  of  solution,  but  it  is  not,  and  for 
the  following  reason: 

Low  Moisture  Necessary 

With  dehydrated  vegetables  in  mass, 
the  moisture  deposited  confines  itself 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  mass  and  does 
not  disseminate  through  the  mass. 
Consequently,  while  the  total  moisture 
per  unit  of  weight  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  raise  the  total  moisture  of  the 
mass  above  the  point  where  it  would 
coact  with  the  enzyme,  it  is  sufficient 
to  raise  the  total  moisture  of  the  up¬ 
per  layer  above  the  point  where  it  will 
coact  with  the  enzyme,  and  conse¬ 
quently  fermentation  takes  place,  for¬ 
mation  of  worms,  etc.,  which  gradually 
work  their  way  down  through  the 
mass,  which  destroys  the  whole  mass. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  failure  of  a 
great  many  packers  to  produce  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  will  keep.  Paper  cartons, 
tin  cans,  glass  bottles  and  all  sorts  of 
receptacles  have  been  used,  but,  as  was 
stated  to  me  by  a  wholesaler  not  long 
ago,  without  result,  for  you  can  never 
tell  when  you  take  a  package  down 
from  the  shelf  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  found  wormy  or  not,  and  hence  dis¬ 
tributers  and  grocers  cannot  depend 
upon  it,  and  the  public  will  not  take  it. 
The  difficulty  in  packing  has  been 
solved  by  adopting  the  method  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  packing  tea.  Tea  is  the 
dehydrated  leaf  of  the  tea  plant.  The 
moisture  is  taken  out  of  it  by  exposing 
it  to  heat  and  moving  heated  air  cur¬ 
rents.  It  is  then  packed  in  light 
wooden  boxes  lined  with  lead  foil.  The 
tea  is  packed  hot,  and  when  the  box  is 
full,  the  lead  lining  is  turned  down 
over  the  top  of  the  tea  and  pressed 
down  until  there  is  no  space  remaining 
over  it.  It  is  then  soldered  so  as  to 
form  a  hermetically  sealed  or  closed 
package.  Tea  will  keep,  and  so  will 
any  other  dehydrated  vegetable  when 
packed  in  this  manner,  for  any  num¬ 
ber  of  years  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  deterioration,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  boxes  are  kept  so  that  the  lead 
is  not  acted  upon  by  gases  or  alkaline 
solutions,  sea  water,  etc.  Tea  is  trans¬ 
ported  thousands  of  miles  across  coun¬ 
try,  multiple  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  ocean  without  deterioration,  and 
as  everybody  knows,  will  keep  for  an 
indefinite  time  if  protected  from  moist¬ 
ure. 

As  to  the  mechanical  devices  em¬ 
ployed  for  dehydration,  great  num¬ 
bers  of  patents  have  been  obtained. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


Canners  Start  Big  Movement 
for  Product  Betterment 

Pass  Resolutions  for  Inspection  and  Standardization  of  Goods 

and  Plan  to  Capture  Foreign  Trade 


IF  the  food  officials  had  attended 
the  convention  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association  held  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  January  20-24,  they  would 
have  found  that  not  all  the  con¬ 
structive  food  work  is  being  done 
through  the  enforcement  of  pure  food 
laws.  On  the  contrary  the  canners 
realize  the  need  of  honest  labels,  full 
measure  and  sanitary  packs  as  fully 
as  do  the  most  zealous  food  officials. 

Indeed  in  some  respects  the  can- 
ner  is  more  concerned  in  the  purity 
and  honesty  of  his  pack  than  the 
men  who  are  enforcing  the  laws. 
With  them  the  protection  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  against  fraud  and  unfit  food 
is  merely  a  part  of  a  day’s  work.  It 
is  the  canners’  whole  existence.  And 
the  officials  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  addresses  made  by 
President  Burden ;  Senator  Fernald ; 
Judge  Covington;  F.  A.  Torsch, 
Chairman  of  the  tomato  section; 

J.  W.  McCall,  Chairman  of  the 
Baked  Bean  section ;  Dr.  B.  J . 
Howard,  the  canning  expert  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry ; 
Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief  Chemist 
of  the  National  Canners’  Laboratory, 
and  the  other  experts  and  Section 
Chairmen,  were  convinced  both  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  canners’  purpose 
and  his  determination  to  counsel 
with  every  scientist  and  technologist 
who  might  help  him  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  product. 

Improve  Pack 

This  determination  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  pack  by  providing 
sanitary  inspection  at  the  plant  as 
is  so  successfully  being  done  for  the 
sardine  industry  in  Maine  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  for  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  packers  in  California  was 
noticeable  everywhere.  The  newly 
organized  hominy  section  was  just 
as  strong  in  its  demand  for  sanita¬ 
tion  and  quality  as  the  tomato  sec¬ 
tion.  The  baked  bean  section,  the 
kraut  section,  indeed  every  branch 
of  the  industry  represented  at  the 
great  convention  came  out  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  most  rigid  regulation 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  at  the 
plant  and  the  quality  of  the  product 


in  the  can.  To  the  food  official  this 
unanimity  of  purpose  was  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  convention. 

The  canners  were  frank  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  belief  that  overpro¬ 
duction  in  1919  would  upset  and  per¬ 
haps  seriously  check  the  development 
of  the  canning  business.  Men  from 
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every  section  of  the  country  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  every  branch  of  the  canning 
business  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
stocks  of  canned  goods  were  ac¬ 
cumulating  on  the  grocers  shelt  es 
instead  of  being  used  on  the  con¬ 
sumers’  table. 

The  price  of  canned  goods,  forced 
by  the  high  cost  of  tin  plate,  of  labor 
and  above  all,  of  raw  material,  has 
tended  to  check  consumption.  This 
check  comes  at  a  time  when  the  con¬ 
trary  condition  should  prevail.  After 
years  of  hard  and  earnest  work,  the 
canner  has  at  length  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  consumer.  His 
goods  are  no  longer  under  suspicion ; 
their  food  value  is  recognized.  The 


economy  of  using  canned  foods  in¬ 
stead  of  high-priced  fresh  vegetables 
during  the  winter  months  is  un¬ 
questioned.  The  market  should  be 
open.  With  the  lowering  of  prices 
which  must  come  during  the  read¬ 
justment  period  every  product  of  the 
canning  factory  should  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  And  so,  while  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  conservatism  and  the 
desirability  of  producing  not  more 
than  an  average  pack  the  canners 
left  their  conferences  full  of  op¬ 
timism. 

Important  Reports 

Many  important  reports  were 
made  by  special  committees.  The 
Foreign  Trade  committee  after  care¬ 
fully  considering  the  possibilities  for 
increasing  the  demand  for  such 
products  as  canned  milk,  fish,  pork 
and  beans  and  fruits,  recommended 
that  a  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  should 
be  established,  which  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  should  undertake  a  campaign 
of  education  with  individual  can¬ 
ners  in  order  that  they  be  fully  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
foreign  trade  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  domestic  market 
and  disposing  of  surplus  products. 

Such  a  bureau  would  not  only  be 
helpful  in  introducing  our  pack  in 
foreign  markets,  but  as  well,  in  han¬ 
dling  all  questions  which  pertain  to 
the  foreign  trade,  such  as  that  of 
embargoes  on  exports,  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  War  Trade  Board  and  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which  have  to  do 
with  foreign  trade  during  the 
present  unsettled  period.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  would  also  make  a  study  of 
foreign  tariffs  and  be  in  a  position 
to  make  special  studies  and  reports 
to  the  canning  industry  and  in  case 
of  necessity  to  the  departments  at 
Washington.  The  European  market 
is  already  acquainted  with  our  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  war  has  carried  our 
canned  goods  into  Europe  and 
France  and  even  into  Italy,  and  the 
men  who  have  eaten  tomatoes  in  the 
trenches  or  found  a  can  of  hot  baked 
beans  a  perfect  meal  after  hours  of 
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fighting  will  not  forget  them.  And 
when  they  get  home  to  their  families 
they  will  want  them  again. 

Every  canner  was  interested  to 
get  the  latest  news  of  the  tin  can 
situation,  T  or  more  than  a  year  it 
has  been  difficult  to  get  cans  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  fuel  shortage,  demoralization  of 
transportation  and  the  necessity  for 
giving  preference  to  orders  for  tin 
plate  required  for  perishable  food 
containers  for  the  army  and  navy, 
limited  production  and  restricted 
distribution.  In  spite  of  these  handi- 


Results  of  the  Canner’s  Con¬ 
vention 

Practically  all  conventions 
produce  speeches,  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  convention  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  adjourns  with  so  many 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  more  forcible  speakers  crys¬ 
tallized  into  resolutions  with 
plans  and  an  organization  be¬ 
hind  each  resolution  that  insures 
its  accomplishment  into  a  fact, 
as  did  the  convention  of  the 
National  Canner’s  Association 
held  January  20  to  24  in  Chicago! 

Judge  Covington’s  stirring 
plea  for  a  higher  standard  of 
canned  foods  and  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  the  world  of  this  high 
standard  so  that  people  in  all 
parts  .of  the  world  would  seek 
American  canned  goods  because 
of  their  wholesomeness  and 
cleanliness  was  acted  upon  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  which 
Will  result  In  a  self-imposed 
system  of  inspection  of  all  can¬ 
neries  that  will  be  more  rigid 
and  more  productive  of  high- 
grade  goods  than  even  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspection  during  the 
war.  While  no  action  was  taken 
directly  on  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  will  make  the  name 
American  Canned  Goods’*  syn¬ 
onymous  with  purity  and  high 
grade  in  all  lands  of  the  world, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  this  would  follow  naturally 
after  the  inspection  system  was 
tully  worked  out. 

C.  H.  Bentley’s  speech,  in 
which  he  reviewed  world  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  urged  imme¬ 
diate  organization  to  capture 
foreign  trade  for  the  American 
canners  was  acted  upon  with  a 
resolution  which  insures  the 
formation  of  an  export  organi¬ 
zation  under  the  Webb  act  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  for¬ 
eign  trade. 


caps,  to  which  should  be  added  that 
of  scarce  and  inefficient  labor,  the 
can  manufacturer  turned  out  a  very 
large  volume  of  containers  for  the 
domestic  trade.  All  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
tin  plate  are  removed,  stocks  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  replenished  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  canner  should  be 


concerned  over  the  possibility  of  not 
being  able  to  secure  sufficient  cans 
ior  his  need.  The  price  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  will  continue  high  for  some 
time.  Tin  is  still  scarce  and  high. 
Any  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel 
must  come  slowly  for  the  cost  of 
handling  ore  and  freight  and  labor 
cost_s  will  remain  high  for  months 
after  the  signing  of  Peace..  There  is 
no  reason  to  expect  any  material  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  the  package 
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into  which  the  1919  crop  will  go  and 
the  consumer  must  pay  the  price  as 
one  of  the  costs  of  war. 

The  conference  committee  made 
a  report  on  several  important  mat¬ 
ters.  It  recommended  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  sizes  of  cans.  This 
subject  is  one  of  great  concern  to 
the  food  official  who  should  be  in- 
tci  ested  to  know  that  the  canner  is 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  idea 
that  the  number  of  sizes  should  be 
limited  and  standardized.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  committee  to  study 
this  matter  and  as  well  to  arrange 
for  the  yearly  publication  of  a  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  list  of  canned 
fo°d  weights  with  metric  equiva¬ 
lents.  The  definition  and  standard 
of  peas  as  drafted  and  revised  by 
fhe  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved. 

The  Canners’  Associations  in  the 
states  where  the  canning  industry  is 
important  are  now  meeting  to  check 
up  the  work  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention.  They  will  discuss  the  neces¬ 


sity  for  constructive  legislation ;  the 
advisability  of  providing  for  sanitary 
inspection  at  the  plant  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  standard  grades.  In  this 
work  the  state  food  official  is  keenly 
interested  and  at  this  conference  he 
will  find  an  opportunity  to  be  of  real 
sendee  to  an  important  industry. 

H.  E.  B. 


Entertainment  Feature 

The  real  feature  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  prop-am  which  was  provided 
for  the  visiting  canners  during  the 
convention  in  Chicago  was  furnished 
by  The  American  Can  Co. 

Mr.  0.  L.  Demming,  advertising 
manager  of  the  company,  purchased 
practically  all  of  the  seats  in  the 
Colonial  theater  and  Cohan’s  Grand 
Opera  House  on  Thursday  evening 


Truthful  Labels 

W.  McCALL,  a  canner  and 
#  chairman  of  the  baked  bean 
,  section  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association,  knows  beans  and 
has  this  to  say  of  what  the  label 
should  mean: 

Pork  and  beans”  should  mean 
that  there  is  actually  a  piece  of 
pork  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in 
the  can,  the  weight  of  the  pork  in 
each  can  should  be  fixed,  and  those 
who  knowingly  give  short  weights 
in  the  pork  should  be  punished 
‘With  tomato  sauce”  should  mean 
just  what  it  says  and  a  minimum 
quantity  of  standard  gravity  to¬ 
mato  pulp  should  be  used  in  one 
hundred  gallons  of  sauce. 

This  would  not  prevent  any 
packer  from  using  more  tomato 
and  making  a  better  sauce,  but  it 
would  put  a  stop  to  some  of  the 
near  tomato”  sauce,  some  of 
which  contains  no  tomato  at  all, 
which  has  been  employed  by  some' 
packers  in  the  past. 


and  supervised  the  two  theater  par¬ 
ties.  At  the  Colonial  the  canners 
enjoyed  “Ziegfeld’s  Follies”  and  at 
the  Grand  “Going  Up”  gave  them  a 
laugh  that  they  will  take  home  with 
them  and  relish  for  many  a  day. 

Instead  of  using  the  regular  the¬ 
ater  programs  for  this  occasion  the 
can  company  gave  with  each  ticket 
a  magnificent  combined  program 
with  the  edges  stepped  in  red,  white 
and  blue  and  containing  the  cast 
of  characters  of  both  shows  with 
half-tones  of  the  leading  actors. 

Mr.  Phillips  delivered  the  address 
of  the  evening  for  the  American  Can 
Co.,  telling  the  canners  in  both  the¬ 
aters  how  glad  he  was  to  see  them. 
.Mr.  Gerber,  the  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  canners,  responded  for 
the  organization. 


Western  Fruit  Jobbers  Urg 
Return  of  Railroads 

Go  on  Record  During  Convention  for  Complete  Separation 

Government  and  Big  Business  Affairs 


e 

of 


WITH  the  consciousness  of 
many  benefits  having  been 
derived  from  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  War  Regulations  and 
the  feeling  that  certain  features  of 
government  control  of  industry  is  re¬ 
sulting  in  inefficiency  and  loss.  The 
Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association 
of  America  met  in  Chicago  the  first 
week  of  this  month  to  struggle  with 
the  problem  of  how  much  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  in  their  business  and  how  much 
of  government  control  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged. 

The  meeting,  which  was  the  fif¬ 
teenth  in  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  the  largest  ever  held,  and 
by  far  the  most  important,  due  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  which  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  war  has  forced  upon  all 
industry  and  the  many  problems 
which  this  condition  has  raised. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  results  of  the 
convention,  expressed  in  resolutions, 
are  as  follows: 


Resolutions 

The  Association  went  on  record 
as  favoring  immediate  return  of  all 
transportation,  including  the  rail¬ 
roads,  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies,  to  private  oumership. 

The  Association  protested  against 
the  new  telephone  rates  and  asked 
for  their  reconsideration. 

The  Association  went  on  record 
as  favoring  legislation  against  the 
giving  of  rebates,  gifts,  concessions 
arid  other  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  Association  went  on  record 
as  favoring  constructive  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  continuing  the 
beneficial  regulations  embodied  in 
the  Food  Control  Act  passed  dur¬ 
ing  the  ivar,  especially  those  per¬ 
taining  to  hoarding,  prevention  of 
waste,  etc. 

The  Association  went  on  record 
as  favoring  the  enactment  of  the 
Lever  bill  authorizing  the  .Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
uniform  standards  of  classification 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  such  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  deception  in  reference  thereto. 

The  Association  went  on  record 
as  favoring  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  to  the  war-time  Rail- 


road  Control  measure  which  would 
return  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  authority  to  sus¬ 
pend,  review,  set  aside  or  modify 
rates  proposed  by  the  President  or 
Director-General  as  it  had  before 
the  tear. 

It  was  not  a  speech-making  con¬ 
vention,  but  a  meeting  that  was  pro¬ 
lific  of  straight  business  thinking 
and  clean-cut  action ;  nevertheless, 
there  were  two  speeches  that  will 
long  be  remembered,  speeches  that 
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were  given  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  that  were  impressive  because 
of  the  sound  business  philosophy  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Attorney  Phil  A.  Grau  of  Chicago 
did  not  mince  words  when  he  told  his 
audience  at  the  Fruit  Jobber’s  ban¬ 
quet  that  much  of  the  chaotic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  relationship  between  the 
government  and  the  various  busi¬ 
nesses  was  due  to  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  business  men  to  inform 
themselves  on  political  affairs  and 
take  part  in  the  law  making. 

“I  should  like  to  ask  -whether  the 
law  makers  down  there  at  Washing¬ 
ton  know'  more  about  running  your 
business  than  you  do  ?  said  Mr. 
Grau.  “And  I’d  hate  to  ask  if  there 
are  ten  men  in  this  audience  who 
know  in  what  Congressional  District 
they  live,”  he  added.  “It  is  your  duty 
to  inform  yourself  on  the  subject  of 


the  day,  and  see  that  men  are  elected 
who  will  enact  laws  that  will  give  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
The  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
each  of  you  individually.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  concerted  action.” 

He  then  paid  his  respects  to  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  railroads  by 
saying  that  anyone  could  run  a  rail¬ 
road  if  we  met  every  demand  for  a 
raise  in  wages  by  raising  shipping 
rates,  and  urged  that  the  railroads  be 
returned  to  private  control. 

Oppose  Sherman  Law 

He  demanded  that  the  business 
men  of  the  country  “get  up  on  their 
hind  legs  and  slap  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  in  the  face.”  “If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  run  the  railroads 
successfully  and  economically  by  vio¬ 
lating  the  Sherman  law,  how  in 
Heaven’s  name  can  the  private  in¬ 
dividual  run  them  in  conformity  to 
the  rules  of  this  law  ?  ’  he  asked. 

In  touching  upon  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Grau  said  that  whether  we 
liked  it  or  not,  the  business  must 
come  to  a  realization  that  the  labor¬ 
ing  man  must  get  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  the  profits  of  his  labor  than  he 
has  been  getting  heretofore. 

The  other  notable  address  was  de¬ 
livered  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
by  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  like  Mr.  Grau,  em¬ 
phasized  the  necessity  of  business 
men  taking  a  greater  interest  and 
more  active  part  in  the  political  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  country  than  they  have 
done  in  the  times  past.  He  deplored 
the  tendency  of  most  business  men 
to  pass  judgment  on  great  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  simply  on  the  prej¬ 
udice  which  was  the  result  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  personal  experience  instead  of 
putting  in  some  time  of  good  hard 
study  so  as  to  know  the  problem  from 
all  its  angles. 

In  regard  to  the  international 
situation  the  speaker  said  that  if  this 
country  wishes  to  avoid  entangling 
relationships  with  other  countries,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  and  he 
wrarned  the  business  men  that  no 
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matter  how  perfect  his  private  busi¬ 
ness  system  might  be,  if  it  were  not 
attuned  to  international  relationship, 
it  will  do  no  good. 

^  In  regard  to  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  he  said  that  unless  the 
laws  of  the  country  were  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  business  institutions 
and  men  could  meet  and  co-operate 
in  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  so 
as  to  effect  the  greatest  economy  and 
efficiency,  the  government  would 
have  to  engage  in  such  industries 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  high¬ 
est  efficiency  or  economy  could  be 
attained  by  government’s  taking  over 
business. 

Mr.  Ralph  Iloxie  of  Waterloo,  la., 
was  elected  president;  A.  B.  Currey 
of  Butte,  Mont.,  first  vice-president; 
A.  D.  Hitz  of  Indiana,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Charles  Trimble  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  treasurer,  and  W.  T. 
Tidwell,  secretary. 

San  Francisco  was  selected  as  the 
next  meeting  place. 


Help  Chemists  To  Find 
Positions 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Milling  and 
Baking  Technology  believes  that 
,  is  a  propitious  time  to  launch  a 
movement  which  will  assist  the  bak¬ 
ing  and  milling  chemist  to  find  a 
position,  and  the  baker  and  miller 
to  find  a  chemist. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  officers  who  have 
served  in  the  Quartermaster  and 
Medical  Corps  have  indicated  their 
desire  to  engage  in  the  work  of  test¬ 
ing  wheat  and  flour.  In  order  to 
help  these  worthy  young  men  to  find 
positions  the  A.  S.  M.  B.  T.  wishes 
to  announce  that  a  central  Clearing 
House  or  Employment  Bureau  will 
be  established  to  bring  these  men  in 
touch  with  the  employers  and  to  help 
the  employers  (miller  and  baker)  to 
get  in  touch  with  these  men. 

Secretary  J.  A.  LeClere  of  the 
A.  S.  M.  B.  T.  will  be  glad  to  be  ad¬ 
vised  _  of  all  demands  for  qualified 
chemists  on  the  part  of  millers,  bak¬ 
ers  and  cereal  laboratories  and  to 
iecei\e  the  names  of  all  members  of 
the  society  who  would  like  to  regis¬ 
ter  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
society  assist  them  to  obtain  a  posi¬ 
tion. 

Dairy  owners  met  in  Chicago.  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  to  consider  problems  which 
peace  has  brought  to  them  and  to 
plan  for  an  increase  in  their  product. 


Potato  Flour  to  Be  Made 
By  British 

(By  Commercial  Attache  Philip  B. 
Kennedy,  London) 

It  has  recently  been  announced  by 
the  Ministry  of  Food  that  the  short¬ 
age  of  tonnage  and  the  heavy  de¬ 
mands  upon  it  make  it  imperative  to 
utilize  British  food  resources  to  the 
utmost,  and,  accordingly,  the  Food 
Ministry  has  made  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  mills  for  the 
production  of  potato  flour,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  on  a  large  scale. 
This  industry,  although  a  new  one 
in  Great  Britain,  has  been  established 
for  many  years,  on  the  continent ;  for 
example,  Germany  before  the  war 
had  500  potato  flour  factories  in 
operation,  whereas  it  now  has  over 
2,000.  This  alone  would  demon¬ 
strate  the  possibilities  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  this  country. 

^  For  some  time  the  Ministry  of 
Food  has  been  conducting  experi¬ 
ments  in  making  potato  flour,  and 
these  have  resulted  satisfactorily. 
The  Food  Controller  has  signified  a 
willingness  that  this  project  should 
be  undertaken  by  private  firms,  and 
an  endeavor  is  being  made  for  in¬ 
dividual  concerns  to  take  it  up,  the 
Food  Ministry  standing  ready  to  give 
all  assistance  necessary  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  work. 

Stated  briefly,  the  process  of 
manufacture  consists  of  working  the 
potatoes  and  passing  the  potato  mash 
over  hot  rollers,  on  which  it  forms  a 
thin  film.  This  film  is  removed  from 
the  rollers  by  a  scraper  in  the  form 
of  flakes,  which  can  be  kept  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  then 
turned  over  to  the  mills  for  convert¬ 
ing  into  flour.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  percentage  of  the  potato  flake 
extracted  is  20  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  raw  potatoes. 

In  order  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
labor  and  transportation  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Food  has  placed  certain  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  factory  sites,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  factories  be  situated, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  localities 
where  potatoes  are  grown.  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  raw  materials  for  the 
production  of  potato  flour  are  to  be 
provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  flaking 
machines  enough  in  Great  Britain  to 
handle  the  work,  since  ordinary  flour 
mills  can  convert  the  flakes  into  flour. 

In  case  there  should  be  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  importing  machinery,  the 
Food  Controller  will  arrange  that 
shipping  priorities  be  given  to  per¬ 
mit  its  importation. 

The  financial  arrangements  for 
this  undertaking  have  been  worked 
out,  and  at  present  thei^  are  awaitinsr 
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the  official  sanction  of  the  British 
treasury  department.  The  Food 
Ministry,  however,  is  confident  that 
these  arrangements  will  be  approved, 
as  submitted,  within  a  very  short 
time. 

Great  Britain  before  the  war  im¬ 
ported  a  large  portion  of  its  potatoes, 
which  were  largely  consumed  for 
food,  but  in  view  of  the  U-boat  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  decrease  in  imports 
the  country  was  forced  to  produce  its 
own.  Great  Britain  now  has  an 
overproduction  of  potatoes,  and  the 
formation  of  this  industry  provides 
a  means  for  the  consumption  of  this 
oversupply.  The  establishment  of 
this  industry  would  provide  employ¬ 
ment  through  the  winter  for  labor 
available  on  the  land  in  summer,  and 
the  process  is  one  in  which  women 
can  be  almost  exclusively  employed, 
with  the  exception  of  stoking  and 
other  heavy  work.  This  new  indus¬ 
try  will  prevent  the  loss  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  will  insure  their  produc¬ 
tion, which.  will  also  have  a  tendency 
in  stabilizing  the  potato  market. — 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


Europe  Likes  American 

Milk 

European  people  have  learned  to 
like  American  dairy  products.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  condensed  milk  to  Europe 
rose  from  16,000,000  pounds  in  1914 
to  530,000,000  pounds  in  1918,  and 
there  were  notable  increases  in  ex¬ 
ports  of  other  dairy  products.  Much 
of  this  ma}^  be  due  to  abnormal  war 
demands,  but  the  United  States  De- 
paitment  of  Agriculture  believes 
that  there  is  both  an  opportunity  and 
a  tendency  to  expand  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  over  pre-war  requirements.  A 
normal  increase  in  dairying  in  this 
country,  the  department  thinks,  is 
fully  justified,  provided  there  is  the 
necessary  increase  in  feed  crops 


Consumption  of  Sugar  in 
tke  United  Kingdom 

Figures  just  published  place  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1918  at  941,000 
tons  against  1,099,000  tons  in  1917. 
The  stock  on  January  1,  1919,  is  re- 
poited  as  348,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
and  34,000  tons  of  refined  as  com¬ 
pared  with  135,000  tons  and  62,000 
tons,  respectively,  a  year  ago. 


The  United  States  food  administra¬ 
tion  has  given  out  the  following: 

Average  of  three  pre-war  years  to  all 
countries,  13,019  tons. 

Last  fiscal  year,  295,908  tons 
Increase,  2,173  per  cent. 


Vegetable  Shippers  Attend 
Important  Meeting 

Th  rash  Out  Many  Problems  Th  at  H  ave  Arisen  Over 
Shipping  S  ince  the  Return  of  Peace 


THE  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  American  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Shippers  Association,  held 
in  Chicago  January  31  to  February 
4,  was  just  what  the  title  implies — a 
business  meeting  in  which  many  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  the  details  of  the 
business  of  the  association  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  committee  meetings.  There 
were  few  set  speeches,  such  as  char¬ 
acterize  a  convention,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  convention  could  have  so 
thoroughly  covered  the  ground  with 
such  technical  matters  as  did  the 
men  in  these  meetings. 

The  problems  that  came  up  for 
solution  were  largely  of  a  technical 
nature,  having  to  do  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  shippers  and  railroads, 
express  companies,  telegraph  and 
telephone,  companies,  etc.,  and  each 
problem  was  thrashed  out  in  a  sub¬ 
committee  meeting,  then  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  department  meeting,  after  which 
it  was  presented  to  the  entire  dele¬ 
gation  for  action  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution. 

Return  Railroads 

The  members  of  this  association 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  im¬ 
mediate  return  of  the  railroads  and 
telegraph  companies  to  private  con¬ 
trol,  claiming  that  the  continuation 
of  government  control  was  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  economic  efficiency. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
Traffic  Committee  G,  Harold  Powell, 
a  former  member  of  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  urged  the  continuation 
of  some  of  the  governmental  regula-. 
tion  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  ship¬ 
ping  industry  that  had  been  in  force 
during  the  war,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  need  of  legislation  to  continue 
these  regulations.  He  further  said: 

“I  believe  it  to  be  not  only  in  the 
public  interest,  but  of  great  benefit  to 
the  producer;  shipper  and  the  trade 
at  large,  that  their  transactions  if  they 
so  desire  should  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  order  that  there  may  be  confidence 
in  the  fairness  of  the  perishable  food 
transactions.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  fairness  and  integrity  of  perish¬ 
able  food  transactions  as  a  whole,  but 
the  perishability  of  the  products  and 


the  unfair  practices  of  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  often  prejudices  the  public  against 
the  business  as  a  whole  and  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  honest 
shipper  or  dealer.  There  is  also  great 
Waste  in  perishable  foods  because  there 
is  no  way  in  which  disputes  between 
parties  at  interest  can  be  quickly  ad¬ 
justed.  I  have  not  definitely  formu¬ 
lated  my  own  judgment  as  to  the 
method  of  Federal  supervision  or  to 
the  extent  to  which  such  oversight 
should  go;  nor  am  I  at  all  sure  of  the 
attitude  of  Congress  as  to  the  extent 
which  control  of  industries  should  go 


E.  P.  Miller — President 


as  an  after  war  measure.  I  am  quite 
clear,  however,  on  certain  fundamen¬ 
tals  and  I  desire  to  present  these  as  a 
personal  rather  than  an  official  point 
of  view,  after  an  experience  of  18 
months  in  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion. 

“Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
given  the  power  to  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  marketing  of  perishable 
food  products  and  to  aid  in  reducing 
loss,  delay,  waste  and  controversy  in 
their  movement  and  sale;  to  establish 
uniform  standards  for  perishable  foods 
shipped  in  closed  packages  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce;  the  use 
of  the  standards  to  depend  on  the 
choice  of  the  shipper  rather  than  to  be 
obligatory;  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  issuing  the  standards  and  the 


rules  and  regulations  making  them  ef¬ 
fective  after  consultation  with  the  in¬ 
terested  public;  the  penalties  for  vio¬ 
lation  to  be  assessed  by  the  court;  of 
informing  the  public  of  practices  that 
are  wasteful  and  unfair,  after  advising 
the  public,  as  a  result  of  investigation 
and  of  conference,  of  methods  that  are 
economical  and  fair. 

“To  make  the  adoption  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  to  prevent  wasteful, 
unfair  and  discriminatory  practices, 
elective  with  the  parties  interested 
rather  than  mandatory,  and  to  license 
or  register  all  persons  who  voluntarily 
elect  to  adopt  the  standards  and  regu¬ 
lations  in  their  interstate  and  foreign 
business.  This  establishes  an  honor 
roll  among  the  members  of  the  trades, 
and  this  roll  is  known  to  all  who  trans¬ 
act  business  with  shippers  or  receiv¬ 
ers. 

Put  on  Honor 

“To  cancel  or  suspend  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  any  person  who  violates  the 
conditions  of  his  voluntary  enrollment 
and  to  publish  the  cancellation  with 
the  reason  for  same.  This  cancellation 
would  not  deprive  the  person  of  the 
right  to  transact  business  except  un¬ 
der  the  government  standards  and 
rules.  It  takes  him  off  the  honor  roll 
and  the  public  is  informed  of  the  rea¬ 
son.” 

Charles  J.  Brand,  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets,  in  addressing  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  American  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Shippers  Association  made 
clear  his  position  with  reference  to 
this  matter.  In  discussing  it,  Mr. 
Brand  said: 

“I  do  not  favor  any  form  of  regula¬ 
tion  which  has  as  its  central  idea  and 
purpose  punitive  action  toward  the 
Produce  Commission  business.  Any 
supervision  or  regulations  to  be  under¬ 
taken  must  have  as  its  purpose  the  con¬ 
structive  up-building  and  improvement 
of  the  industry  and  must  carry  out 
what  is  already  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  progressive  and  successful  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  Trades. 

“Too  many  persons  see  a  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  necessary  mid¬ 
dle  man  and  the  growers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  To  produce  a  constructive  super¬ 
vision,  which  assures  the  producer  of 
an  open  and  fair  market  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  prices  not  unduly  elevated 
by  wastes,  excessive  charges  and  other 
(Continued  to  page  46) 
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The  Function  of  Food  Control 

By  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard 


OPPOSITE  my  home  an  old 
house  is  coming  down.  It 
was  the  first  house  built  in 
Irvington  and  its  builder  intended 
it  to  last.  So  it  was  built  carefully, 
slowly,  with  great  white  oak  beams 
and  massive  brick  walls.  It  was  years 
going  up,  it  is  being  torn  down  in 
a  week.  Constructive  work  is  slow — 
destructive  work  is  swift.  It  takes 
time  to  create,  but  moments  may 
undo  the  work  of  a  decade,  a  life 
time  or  a  century. 

When  food  control  became  a  func¬ 
tion  of  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments  there  were  few  men  trained 
either  for  the  technical  or  executive 
duties  of  food  officials.  The  new 
laws  were  of  necessity  administered 
by  departments  that  hardly  knew  for 
what  they  were  organized.  Condi¬ 
tions  in  the  food  supply  were  bad, 

•  adulteration  was  common,  fraud  was 
easy  to  detect,  the  people  were  crying 
for  relief,  newly  appointed  officials 
were  zealous,  reporters  were  eager  for 
news,  and  the  results  of  the  crusades 
launched  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
all  over  the  country  were  just  what 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  made  them  necessary.  The 
food  industry  was  attacked,  fre¬ 
quently  with  justice  —  frequently 
without.  The  Jungle,  Sinclair’s  tale 
of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  written 
as  a  sociological  study,  turned  out  to 
be  a  first  seller,  and  meat  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  a  million  tables  almost 
over  night.  To  admit  that  one  was 
a  butcher  was  in  the  public  mind  a 
confession  of  partnership  with  mur¬ 
derers,  and  like  Hester  Prynne,  every 
manufacturer  or  dealer  in  foods  wore 
a  scarlet  “A”  across  his  heart. 
Suspicion  Justified 
I  am  not  saying  the  suspicion  of 
the  consumer  was  not  justified.  In 
many  cases  it  was.  But  the  occasion 
soon  passed.  Never  in  industrial  his¬ 
tory  did  a  reformation  come  so 
quickly  or  succeed  so  completely. 
And,  I  gladly  say  it,  never  again  will 
the  consumer  have  any  need  to  fear 
that  his  food  is  of  the  character  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  quaint  old  book  printed 
in  London  a  century  ago  under  the 
interest  compelling  title  “Death  in 
the  Pot,”  which  speaks  of  the  bread 
of  that  time  as  “no  longer  the  staff 
of  life,  but  a  crutch  to  bear  us  on¬ 
ward  to  the  grave.” 


Today  the  state  and  federal  food 
departments  are  under  the  direction 
of  trained,  conscientious  executives 
and  skilled  chemists.  Whenever  a 
tale  is  told  of  vicious  practices,  it 
should  be  told ;  whenever  an  offender 
is  brought  to  the  bar  of  Justice  that 
is  where  he  belongs.  Pure  food  leg¬ 
islation  is  sought,  not  as  a  means  of 
relief  from  an  intolerable  situation, 
but  because  better  regulation  means 
inspired  confidence  in  the  consumer 
— the  passing  of  unfair  competition 
and  better  business. 

The  present  day  food  official  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  industries  he  supervises. 
He  looks  upon  his  official  position  as 
on  that  plank  in  the  platform  of 
constructive  food  control  we  take  our 
an  opportunity  to  better  things.  And 
stand. 

Big  Opportunity 

The  food  official  has  before  him 
an  opportunity  almost  unequalled. 
The  health  of  the  people  depends  on 
the  way  the}r  are  nourished,  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  country  is  but  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  vigor  of  its  citizens.  Our 
food  supply  is  far  from  adequate. 
It  is  true  almost  none  of  us  go  hun¬ 
gry  to  bed.  Our  stomachs  are  full — 
but  they  aren’t  always  filled  with  the 
right  things  and  rarely  are  they  filled 
with  the  kind  of  food  that  furnishes 
the  most  nutriment  for  the  least 
money. 

Almost  a  third  of  our  income  is 
spent  for  food.  The  world  counts 
time  by  its  meals.  It’s  time  for 
breakfast — time  for  dinner — time 
for  supper.  Men  work  all  day  to  pro¬ 
cure  food — women  all  day  preparing 
it.  We  may  think  there  are  more  im¬ 
portant  things  in  life  than  food,  but 
there  aren’t.  Now  then  isn’t  it  clear 
what  the  field  of  the  official  is  ?  It  is 
his  work  to  secure  more  food,  cleaner 
food,  cheaper  food,  and  whatever  he 
may  do  to  this  end  is  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  official 
who  conceives  his  job  to  be  the  col¬ 
lection  of  license  fees,  or  who  is  so 
zealous  in  suppressing  the  fraud  of 
watered  milk  that  he  overlooks  en¬ 
tirely  the  vital  danger  in  dirty  milk. 

I  suppose  some  one  must  scan  labels 
and  criticize  formulas,  but  how  much 
more  valuable  is  the  work  of  the  in¬ 
spector  who  makes  a  good  ice  cream 
plant  out  of  a  bad  one  or  who  by 
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wise  counsel  helps  a  grocer  to  turn 
failure  into  success  by  substituting 
cleanliness  for  carelessness. 

The  food  industries  may  be  easily 
classified.  Among  the  leaders  are 
the  meat  packers,  the  canners,  the 
millers,  the  varied  dairy  interests,, 
the  bakers,  confectioners  and  bot¬ 
tlers.  After  them — the  producers — 
come  the  distributors,  the  grocers 
and  dealers  in  meat,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  What  better  work  can  a  food 
official  do  than  to  help  the  individual 
units  in  these  great  industries  to  get 
together,  organize,  adopt  standards,, 
learn  that  competitors  are  fine  fel¬ 
lows,  whom  it  does  one  good  to  know 
— get  new  ideas  ?  I  would  give  more 
for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  half 
a  dozen  grocers  or  milkmen  or  can¬ 
ners  for  half  an  hour  than  for  a 
string  of  police  court  verdicts  that 
would  fill  a  page  in  my  annual  re¬ 
port.  Verdicts  do  not  count,  confer¬ 
ences  do.  Conferences  build  up,  in¬ 
spire,  establish  confidence.  Prosecu¬ 
tions  tear  down,  depress,  create  sus¬ 
picion.  It  helps  to  scold  a  canner  on 
the  floor  of  his  peeling  room  for 
faulty  washing  and  bad  sorting. 
Every  man  in  industry  knows  the 
injury  that  comes  by  dragging  out 
the  sordid  facts  in  the  court  room 
before  a  horde  of  insatiate  reporters 
for  a  sensational  press. 

Constructive  Work 

I  am  no  prophet,  I  try  not  to 
dream  dreams,  but  whenever  I  think 
of  the  possibilities  for  constructive 
work  in  the  departments  which  en¬ 
force  food  legislation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we,  as  officials,  are  but  on  the 
threshold  of  our  careers.  In  many 
states  the  laws  may  not  admit  of  so 
liberal  construction  that  officials  may 
do  something  besides  police  work, 
appropriations  may  be  inadequate, 
public  sentiment  may  be  dormant. 
But  there  are  always  opportunities 
to  boost,  instead  of  knock ;  the  finest 
thing  that  a  man  can  do  is  to  arouse 
a  demand  for  and  secure  the  passage 
of  liberal  and  constructive  legisla¬ 
tion.  And  right  here  let  me  say  that 
I  pity  the  man  in  business,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  or  the  industry  that  either  in 
sincerity  or  with  selfish  intent  at¬ 
tempts  to  block  the  onward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  high  powered  car  carry- 
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ing  the  banner  of  health  and 
sanitation. 

There  may  have  been  a  time,  or 
an  occasion,  when  it  seemed  to  be 
necessary  to  oppose  regulative  legis¬ 
lation.  I  don’t  think  a  similar  argu¬ 
ment  will  ever  be  good  again. 

The  food  official  of  today  is 
usually  intelligent,  fairly  well 
trained,  surrounded  by  expert  advis¬ 
ers  and  supported  by  a  corps  of 
competent  inspectors.  Ho  wants  to 
serve  the  public  well,  he  also  wants 
to  help  the  food  industry.  If  he  crit¬ 
icizes  he  does  so  with  good  intent ; 
when  he  praises  it  is  because  he  tries 
to  give  merit  its  due. 

He  should  be  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  factory,  a  legal  adviser  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  food  law;  a  counsellor  in 
•  every  attempt  to  make  better  goods 
or  when  opening  a  new  market;  he 
should  seek  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  community  he  serves.  The 
progressive  food  manufacturer  will 
forget  he  is  an  official  and  look  upon 
him  as  his  staunchest  friend  and 
sincerest  booster. 


Evaporated  Milk 

Declared  Healthful 

Many  well  informed  persons  are 
afraid  to  use  evaporated  milk  lest  its 
use  cause  scurvy  or  rickets.  Not  the 
use  of  evaporated  milk,  but  too  great 
economy  in  its  use  is  believed  by  die¬ 
titians  to  be  responsible  for  evil  ef¬ 
fects. 

Scientific  investigation  shows  that 
the  health  and  growth  protecting 
substances  which  are  in  solution  in 
fresh  whole  milk  are  not  destroyed 
by  the  process  of  evaporation.  All 
the  minerals  present  in  fresh  milk 
are  still  present  after  evaporation. 
The  same  food  substances  also  are 
there,  although  they  have  been 
cooked,  giving  to  evaporated  milk  its 
peculiar  flavor. 

Adults  should  have  a  daily  allow- 

Iance  of  one-half  pint  of  milk  a  day. 
Children  from  one  pint  to  one  quart. 
When  evaporated  milk  is  used,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  tendency  to  econ¬ 
omize  by  using  less  than  this  amount. 
The  ill  effect  is  rarely  noticed  on  the 
strong  and  vigorous,  but  children 
and  invalids  show  it  in  a  short  time. 

One  pound  can  of  evaporated  milk 
is  equivalent  to  one  quart  of  fresh 
milk.  If  the  latter  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  or  is  of  questionable  quality, 
measure  out  one-half  cup  of  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  for  each  adult  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  from  one  to  two  cups  for  each 
child,  then  dilute  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water. 

Treat  milk  in  every  form  as  a  food, 
not  as  a  beverage. 


Preservers  and  Fruit  Products  Men 
Form  Organization 


THE  National  Preservers  and 
Fruit  Products  Association  has 
been  organized  as  a  District  of 
Columbia  corporation  and  with  its 
chief  offices  there. 

More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
jam,  jelly  and  marmalade  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States  it  is  said, 
have  already  joined  the  association, 
representing  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  constitution  contemplates 
admission  to  the  association  also  of 
associate  members  who  are  indirectly 
in  the  industry,  and  who  have  all 
privileges  of  membership,  excepting 
those  of  voting. 

The  constitution  of  the  association 
sets  forth  its  purpose  as  follows : 
“The  object  of  the  association 
shall  be  to  bring  together  manu¬ 
facturers  of  jam,  jellies,  marma¬ 
lades  and  kindred  fruit  substances, 
for  interchange  of  views;  dis¬ 
cussion  of  methods  of  preparation 
of  *  their  products;  improved 
methods  of  distribution  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  their  products;  the 
dissemination  of  information  for 
mutual  welfare  of  their  business; 
the  application  of  sanitary  meth¬ 
ods  surrounding  the  manufacture 
of  their  goods;  to  co-operate  with 
the  United  States  and  State 
authorities  in  promoting  uniform¬ 
ity  of  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
made  thereunder  regarding  the 
industry;  to  furnish  advice  and 
assistance  on  all  questions  which 


concern  the  relations  between  the 
food  authorities  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  represented  in  the  associa¬ 
tion;  to  afford  a  council  of  gen¬ 
eral  defense  of  the  industry,  in 
all  cases  where  it  needs  to  be  de¬ 
fended,  by  reason  of  any  funda¬ 
mental  principles  that  may  be 
involved;  and  generally,  to  pro¬ 
mote,  protect  and  extend  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  business  represented 
in  the  association.” 

The  headquarters  are  at  41-4 
Maryland  Building,  Washington, 
through  which  all  members  will  be 
kept  in  touch  with  matters  of  inter¬ 
est  to  their  industry. 

Officers  elected  were  as  follows : 
Marcus  Blakemore,  of  Curd  &  Blake- 
more  Company,  Louisville,  presi¬ 
dent;  B.  U.  Delapenha,  of  It.  U.  Del- 
apenha  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  first  vice-president ;  A. 
Bupert,  of  A.  Bupert  &  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  second  vice-president; 
Oscar  T.  Sewell,  of  Gibbs  Preserving 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  recently  held  in  Washington, 
there  was  formulated,  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Standards  Com¬ 
mission,  and  at  its  request,  a  list  of 
definitions  and  descriptions  of  the 
products  of  the  industry  represented, 
with  recommendations  for  their  in¬ 
corporation  into  the  official  national 
and  state  standards. 


AVERAGE  wheat  prices  in  the  last 
year,  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates  and  excluding 
States  producing  less  than  1,000,000 
bushels,  ranged  from  $1.83  a  bushel 
in  Utah  to  $2.26  in  South  Carolina. 


Golden  State  Has  H  ugfe 
Citrus  Crop 

California’s  citrus  crop  this  season 
is  .estimated  to  be  worth  $65,000,000, 
according  to  the  latest  reports  from 
that  state.  It  will  require  to  trans¬ 
port  this  enormous  crop  to  market 
53,000  of  the  latest  improved  refrig¬ 
erator  cars.  The  division  and  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  necessary  to  be  employed 
are:  Navel  oranges,  21,000  cars;  Va¬ 
lencias,  19,000  cars;  lemons,  11,000 
cars;  miscellaneous  varieties,  2,000 
cars.  Ninety  per  cent  of  this  won¬ 
derful  citrus  crop  is  produced  in 
southern  California.  These  figures 
are  compiled  by  the  Calilornia  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange  and  other 
sources. 


Will  c  ontmue  Farmer  s 
City  Market 

A  city  market  established  last 
summer  in  Trenton  by  the  farm  bu¬ 
reau  of  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  was 
so  successful  that  the  plan  is  to  be 
carried  out  this  year  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  The  county  agent  es¬ 
timates  last  year’s  business  of  the 
market  at  $500,000  worth  of  farm 
products  sold  at  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail.  Until  last  year  Trenton  had 
no  market,  and  for  25  years  farmers 
had  backed  their  wagons  up  to  the 
curb  in  the  center  of  the  business 
section  of  the  city.  Establishment  of 
the  markets  resulted  from  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  county  agent,  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  city  officials  of  Trenton. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
food  control  official  organization  met 
February  10  in  New  York. 


Many  F  oo  dL  aws  Are  Proposed 
in  State  Legislatures 

High  Cost  of  Living  and  Other  Conditions  Prompts  Much 

Law  Making 


IN  giving  the  list  of  proposed  food 
laws  introduced  this  year  in  the 
United  States  Congress  and  in 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  states 
The  American  Food  Journal  seeks 
only  to  be  of  service  to  the  business 
men  who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  passage  of  good  food  laws.  While 
we  present  here  a  list  that  is  fairly 
complete  up  to  the  fifth  of  February 
and  some  laws  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  since  that  date,  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  all  of  the  laws  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  various  legislatures  are 
included.  In  some  cases  the  copies 
of  the  laws  have  been  received  in  this 
office  and  the  synopsis  printed  below 
taken  direct  from  the  printed  copy, 
but  in  many  cases  our  informant 
merely  gave  us  in  a  letter  the  synop¬ 
sis,  therefore  this  Journal  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  statements  made 
below  are  absolutely  correct.  We 
would  advise  any  interested  persons 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  particular  law 
in  which  he  is  interested  direct  from 
the  capital  of  the  state  in  which  it 
has  been  introduced. 


U.  S.  Congress 

House  bill  14915  provides  that 
whenever  the  terms  “alcoholic  liq¬ 
uors”  or  “intoxicating  liquors”  ap¬ 
pears  in  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  or  enacted  by  a  territory,  an 
island  possession  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  or  alcoholic  liquors  or 
beverages,  it  shall  be  construed  to 
include  all  liquors  containing  alcohol 
in  any  degree  whatsoever. 

Arizona 

Senate  Bill  No.  6  prohibits  the 
representation  of  the  United  States 
flag  or  shield  or  the  state  flag  on  any 
advertisement  or  label. 

Senate  Bill  No.  11  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  weights  and  measures 
law  and  relates  mostly  to  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  power  to  the  proper  officers 
for  the  enforcing  of  the  law.  It  con¬ 
tains,  however,  a  section  which  fixes 
a  standard  weight  for  bread  loaves  at 
16  ounces  net  weight  and  provides 
that  no  bread  shall  be  sold  except 
as  full  loaves  weighing  32  ounces, 
half  loaves  weighing  16  ounces  or 
fourth  loaves  weighing  8  ounces  un¬ 


less  labeled  in  plain  English  as  to 
correct  net  weight.  It  excepts  rolls, 
or  fancy  bread  and  stale  bread  sold 
in  quantity. 

California 

House  Bill  No.  14  is  an  act  to  pre¬ 
vent  deception  or  fraud  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  sale  of  oleomargarine;  to 
license  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
oleomargarine  and  to  regulate  the 
business  of  producing  or  selling  this 
product.  The  definition  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  this  bill  is  an  inclusive  one 
taking  in  all  forms  of  so-called  but¬ 
ter  substitutes  made  either  with 
animal  or  vegetable  fats ;  it  provides 
that  the  word  oleomargarine  must  be 
stamped  or  printed  on  all  packages 
and  that  all  mention  of  “butter,” 
particularly  the  words  “butter  sub¬ 
stitute”  shall  be  omitted  from  the 
label  or  advertisements. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  195  provides  a 
new  section  to  the  penal  code  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  Coco-cola  or  anv 
preparation  thereof. 


Colorado 


House  Bill  No.  88  is  an  act  to 
make  the  head  of  the  department  of 
animal  industry  of  the  state  agricul¬ 
tural  college  ex-officio  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  and  fixes  the  salary 
for  his  services. 

House  Bill  No.  304  defines  but¬ 
ter,  process  butter,  icecream,  etc., 
and  gives  the  fat  requirements. 

House  Bill  No.  327  prohibts  adul¬ 
teration  and  misbranding  of  foods 
and  provides  for  the  marking  of  the 
net  weight  on  the  packages  or  con¬ 
tainers.  T  J- 

Indiana 

House  Bill  No.  57  prohibits  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  near  beers 


and  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  by  druggists. 

House  Bill  No.  88  provides  for  the 
licensing  of  all  distributors  of  food 
products,  including  restaurants  and 
hotels  and  provides  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  places  of  business  of  such 
distributors. 

House  Bill  No.  89.  Providing  for 
analysis  by  chemist  of  State  Board 
of  Health  of  drinking  water  or  bot¬ 
tled  water  sold  or  offered  for  sale  to 
the  public.  Analyses  to  be  made 
semi-annually  at  expense  of  licensee. 

House  Bill  No.  255.  Uniform  egg 


bill  covering  and  controlling  the 
manufacture  of  frozen,  liquid  or 
dessicated  eggs ;  providing  for  li¬ 
cense  and  inspection  by  State  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner.  Prescrib¬ 
ing  certain  sanitary  regulations  and 
an  annual  license  fee  of  one  hundred 
dollars ;  and  prescribing  penalties 
and  providing  for  suspension  or 
revocation  of  license  upon  convic¬ 
tion  of  violation  of  food  laws. 

House  Bill  No.  256.  Uniform  act 
regulating  traffic  in  eggs,  to  prevent 
fraud  and  misrepresentation,  and  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  eggs  unfit  for 
human  food ;  providing  for  candling, 
labeling,  etc.,  by  all  candlers  except 
retailers  not  buying  from  producer. 
Eequires  license  issued  annually  by 
State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner, 
provides  penalties  for  its  violation 
and  permits  suspension  or  revoca¬ 
tion  of  license  by  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner  upon  violation 
of  any  state  food  laws. 

House  Bill  No.  297.  Standardiz¬ 
ing  weight  of  loaves  of  bread;  pro¬ 
viding  for  labeling  with  weight  and 
maker’s  name;  providing  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  State  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner  and  promulgation  of  rules 
of  sanitation,  etc.,  by  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  and  prohibiting  em¬ 
ployment  of  employees  afflicted  with 
certain  diseases. 

Maine 

An  act  has  been  introduced  (num¬ 
ber  not  ascertained)  which  will  re¬ 
peal  section  16  of  chapter  37  of  the 
revised  statutes  which  fixes  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  milk  cans  used  in  the 
wholesale  trade. 

Massachusetts 

Senate  Bill  No.  270  prohibits  the 
sale  of  coal  tar  derivitives,  singly  or 
in  combination  with  other  sub¬ 
stances  except  on  physician’s  per- 
scription  and  provides  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  record  of  sales. 

House  Bill  No.  448  provides  that 
milk  cannot  be  lawfully  sold  unless 
the  date  of  production  be  marked  on 
every  container.  The  bill  does  not 
specify  whether  whole  milk  or  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  meant. 

House  Bill  No.  449  provides  that 
no  milk  shall  be  graded  or  sold  as 
of  any  particular  grade  in  any  city 
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or  town  until  the  grade  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board  of  health  of 
that  city  or  town. 

House  Bill  No.  451  creates  a  milk 
commission  with  power  to  control 
the  production,  sale  and  price  of  all 
milk  and  by-products  of  milk  and 
provides  that  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  shall 
jointly  constitute  this  milk  commis¬ 
sion. 

House  Bill  No.  505  requires  the 
registration  with  the  Board  of 
Health  of  each  city  or  county  of  all 
persons  who  maintain  establishments 
for  the  production,  distribution  or 
sale  of  foodstuffs  or  beverages. 

House  Bill  No.  759  prohibits  the 
destruction  of  food  or  permitting 
food  to  decay  or  shipping  from  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
or  permitting  to  decay  so  as  to  raise 
the  price  of  food  or  restrain  trade. 

House  Bill  No.  971  is  to  amend 
the  pharmacy  law  and  forbids  the 
sale  of  any  preparation  containing 
any  narcotic  in  any  quantity. 

House  Bill  No.  974  provides  for 
the  inspection  of  fish  offered  for  sale 
at  wholesale. 

Senate  Bill  No.  16  prohibits  the 
employment  of  any  person  with 
venereal  disease  in  places  where  food 
or  drinks  are  manufactured  or  sold. 

House  Bill  1074  is  an  amendment 
to  the  law  relating  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  bread  and  provides 
that  bread  shall  be  made  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  ingredients : 
wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  corn  flour, 
lard,  vegetable  oils,  butter,  sugar, 
malt  extract,  corn  syrup,  salt,  yeast, 
water,  milk,  corn  sugar,  cereal 
flakes,  and  any  other  substance 
commonly  sold  at  retail  as  food.  If 
any  other  material  is  used  it  must 
be  stated  in  plain  English  on  the 

Minnesota 


House  Bill  No.  9  is  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  flag  or 
shield  or  any  representation  of  the 
U.  S.  flag  or  shield  or  any  part  of 
them  or  the  state  flag  in  advertise¬ 
ments.  This  bill  goes  farther  than 
most  state  bills  of  this  nature  and 
prohibits  the  use  or  representation 
on  advertisements  of  the  flag  of  any 
friendly  foreign  nation,  of  the  Army 
signia  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Red 
or  Navy  uniform  or  the  insignia  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross  or 
any  similar  organization. 

House  Bill  No.  41  fixes  standards 
of  weights  and  measures  in  part  as 
follows :  All  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  of  whatever  nature  or  descrip¬ 
tion  sold  in  cans,  bottles,  jars, 
packages,  boxes  or  other  containers 
or  wrappings  of  any  kind  shall  be 


subject  to  the  following  regulations : 
If  sold  by  weight  the  net  true  weight 
exclusive  of  container  or  wrapper,  if 
it  weighs  4  ounces  or  more  shall  be 
4  ounces  or  any  multiple  thereof ;  if 
sold  by  dry  measure  the  net  and  true 
amount  of  such  article  if  it  weigh 
y2  pint  shall  be  y2  pint  or  any  mul¬ 
tiple  thereof ;  if  sold  by  liquid  meas¬ 
ure  if  it  measures  14  7-16  cubic 
inches  shall  be  14  7-16  cubic  inches 
or  any  multiple  thereof. 

House  Bill  No.  75  requires  that 
patent  medicines  and  cigars  shall  not 
have  the  retail  selling  price  marked 
or  printed  on  the  labels. 

Senate  File  No.  89  seeks  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  the  adulteration 
of  ice  cream  and  fixes  the  minimum 
butter  fat  content  at  8  per  cent  ex¬ 
cept  in  nut  fruit  or  chocolate  ice 
cream  which  shall  have  a  minimum 
of  6  per  cent  butter  fat. 

House  Bill  No.  93  seeks  to  fix  the 
maximum  time  of  remaining  in  cold 
storage  of  fresh  meat,  fresh  meat 
products  except  in  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  fresh  food  fish,  game  poul¬ 
try,  eggs,  milk,  and  mild  products, 
and  edible  fats  and  oils,  at  10 
months  and  prohibits  the  sale  if 
tainted.  It,  however,  would  give  the 
commission  power  to  extend  the  time 
after  examination  of  the  articles  dur¬ 
ing  the  tenth  month.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  articles  must  be  tagged 
with  date  on  entering  storage  and 
that  when  placed  on  sale  after  taken 
out  of  storage  must  be  plainly  labeled 
or  placarded  “cold  storage  food.” 
The  granting  of  power  to  commis¬ 
sioner  to  grant  license  and  revoke  li¬ 
cense  if  unsanitary  conditions  are 
discovered  and  the  prohibition  of 
return  to  storage  of  foods  once  taken 
out  are  included  in  this  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  99  is  a  bill  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  department  of  foods  and 
markets. 

House  Bill  No.  114  is  to  establish 
a  department  of  foods  and  markets 
with  particular  reference  to  farm 
products.  This  is  a  long  bill  that 
would  give  the  commissioner  power 
to  investigate  food  conditions  and 
prices,  establish  cooperative  societies 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  living,  establish  markets  in  va¬ 
rious  localities,  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  grading, 
packing,  handling,  storage  and  sale 
of  all  food  products,  establish  auc¬ 
tion  markets  and  publish  daily  bul¬ 
letins  of  prices,  investigate  delays  in 
transportation,  over  charges  and  un¬ 
fair  rates. 

Senate  Bill  No.  184  would  compel 
the  labeling  of  all  bread  with  names 
of  materials  and  percentage  of  each 
used. 

Senate  Bill  No.  245  relates  to  the 


manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  licensing,  and  keeping  of  ac¬ 
curate  records  of  sales  and  purchases 
by  wholesale  establishments. 

House  Bill  No.  304  is  rather  a 
broad  measure  relating  principally 
to  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
medicines,  antitoxins,  virus,  etc.,  but 
contains  a  clause  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  food  manufacturers, 
stating  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
manufacture  or  sell  any  medicine, 
liniment,  extract,  condiment,  or 
sauce  intended  for  the  internal  or 
external  use  of  man  or  beast  if  such 
preparation  contains  over  5  per  cent 
alcohol.  It  would  also  compel  phys¬ 
icians  to  write  prescriptions  in  plain 
English. 

House  Bill  No.  360  would  give  to 
municipalities,  counties  and  town¬ 
ships  the  power  to  regulate  out-door 
advertising  as  to  place  and  character 
of  structure. 

Missouri 

Senate  Bill  No.  21  proposes  to 
add  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  a 
division  of  child  hygiene. 

Senate  Bill  No.  140  would  repeal 
the  state  Food  and  Drug  Act  en¬ 
titled  “Food  and  Drugs — Adultera¬ 
tions  and  Misbranding — Non  Alco¬ 
holic  Drinks.” 

House  Bill  No.  159  would  amend 
section  3  of  the  act  of  1911  relating 
to  the  adulteration  of  non-alcoholic 
drinks  by  striking  out  the  word  sac¬ 
charin  from  the  list  of  forbidden  in¬ 
gredients. 

House  Bill  No.  208  is  a  long  cold 
storage  bill. 

Senate  Bill  No.  297  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  put  the  supervision  of  soft 
drinks  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Tax  Commissioner  instead  of 
Inspector  of  Beer  and  Malts  where 
it  now  resides. 

Montana 

Senate  Bill  No.  27  is  an  act  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  fish,  fowl, 
animal,  vegetable  or  other  foodstuffs 
in  restraint  of  trade. 

House  Bill  No.  191  is  an  act  to 
amend  the  prohibition  law  by  re¬ 
moving  denatured  alcohol,  wine  for 
sacramental  purposes,  alcohoL  in¬ 
tended  for  scientific,  medical  or 
manufacturing  purposes  from  the 
prohibitive  list. 

New  Hampshire 

House  Bill  No.  10  would  amend 
the  prohibition  law  by  forbidding  the 
manufacture  of  cider  for  beverage 
use. 

House  Bill  No.  61  is  to  amend  the 
content  law  by  striking  out  the 
clause  which  excepts  the  sale  of  food 
in  package  form.  The  present  law 
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requires  “any  commodity  in  pack¬ 
age  form”  to  be  plainly  labeled  with 
net  contents  and  provides  for  toler¬ 
ances  and  exemptions  of  small  pack¬ 
ages  and  concludes  with  the  clause 
which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
eliminate,  viz.,  “And  provided  that 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  sale  of  foods  in 
package  form.”  This  bill  also  would 
give  the  Commissioner  of  Weights 
and  Measures  concurrent  jurisidc- 
tion  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

House  Bill  No.  132  woifld  prohibit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cider  as 
a  beverage. 

House  Bill  No.  174  seeks  to  amend 
the  present  prohibition  law  bv  per¬ 
mitting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
•cider,  beer,  ale,  porter  and  light 
wines.  No  specifications  as  to  alco¬ 
holic  content. 

House  Bill  No.  198  would  amend 
the  law  regarding  the  sale  of  imma¬ 
ture  veal  by  permitting  the  sale  of 
meat  from  calves  less  than  4  weeks 
old  provided  the  weight,  exclusive  of 
head  and  feet  is  not  less  than  forty 
pounds. 

House  Bill  No.  228  seeks  to  amend 
the  prohibition  law  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  Jamaica  Ginger  except 
upon  a  physician’s  prescription. 

New  York 

Senate  Bill  No.  1  and  House  Bill 
No.  3  both  relate  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Public  Health  Act  by 
establishing  a  Health  Commission  to 
administer  to  the  State  Department 
of  Health  and  relates  to  the  work  of 
investigating  adulterations  and  han¬ 
dling  foods.  It  will  have  an  office  in 
each  county  of  the  state.  A  million 
dollars  a  year  is  to  be  appropriated. 
It  is  said  that  these  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State. 

House  Bill  No.  34  would  author¬ 
ize  and  direct  the  governor  to  take 
possession  and  assume  control  of 
equipment  and  appurtenances  used 
in  the  collection,  pasteurization,  and 
distribution  of  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  manufacture  of  same  to 
meet  the  emergency  caused  by  con¬ 
troversies  in  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  products. 

House  Bill  No.  35  seeks  to  create 
a  commission  with  broad  powers  to 
investigate  and  regulate  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  milk  and 
the  manufacture  of  milk  products. 
The  power  of  establishing  purchas¬ 
ing  and  distribution  bureaus  and  to 
seize  the  production  and  distribution 
machinery  and  sell  milk  at  cost 
whenever  the  need  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  because  of  trouble  between  the 
producers  and  distributors  of  milk 


and  manufacturers  of  milk  products. 
This  bill  would  seem,  from  its  word¬ 
ing,  to  give  the  state  absolute  power 
over  the  milk  industry  whenever  the 
commission  should  deem  the  exercise 
of  such  power  necessary  or  advisable. 

Senate  Bill  No.  89  would  amend 
the  general  business  laws  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  dissolution  of  any  cor¬ 
poration  which  should  be  found  to 
be  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably  fix¬ 
ing  prices. 

Senate  Bill  No.  92  would  amend 
the  general  city  laws  by  giving  power 
to  municipalities  to  seize  foodstuffs 
and  sell  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Senate  Bill  No.  107  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  destruction  of  any  food¬ 
stuffs  without  the  consent  of  the 
Health  Board. 

Senate  Bill  No.  174  seeks  to 
amend  the  general  market  laws  by 
establishing  a  bureau  of  milk  regu¬ 
lation. 

Senate  Bill  No.  215  would  create 
a  State  Dairy  Commission  to  regu¬ 
late  and  supervise  production,  han¬ 
dling  transportation,  pasteurization, 
bottling,  delivery  and  distribution  of 
milk  and  milk  products. 

House  Bill  No.  227  would  create 
a  Bureau  of  Milk  in  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  and 
Avould  give  power  to  supervise  and 
regulate  the  production  and  sale  of 
milk. 

House  Bill  No.  234  would  em¬ 
power  the  Health  Officer  to  seize 
foods  and  sell  them  at  reasonable 
prices  in  an  emergency. 

House  Bill  No.  349  would  give 
power  to  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  to  adopt  standards  and 
definitions  of  foods  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  to  aid  in  the  proper  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  laws  and  empower  to 
supervise  and  inspect  all  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  and  places  where  food 
products  are  manufactured  or  offered 
for  sale. 

North  Carolina 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  state  congress  the  governor  ad¬ 
vocated  the  placing  of  a  state  tax  of 
5  per  cent  on  soft-drink  syrups  and 
it  is  said  that  such  a  bill  is  being 
drawn  up. 

North  Dakota 

Senate  Bill  No.  27  is  a  weights 
and  measures  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  34  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  any  company  or  per¬ 
son  to  discriminate  in  prices  between 
different  sections  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  business  of 
a  competitor. 

House  Bill  No.  42  is  a  long 
weights  and  measure  bill. 

Ohio 

House  Bill  No.  107  is  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  bill  that  simply  provides  for  the 


licensing  and  inspection  of  cold 
storage  plants. 

Senate  Bill  No.  4  is  said  to  be  a 
stringent  prohibition  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  142  would  require 
all  persons  working  in  restaurants, 
lunch  rooms,  bakeries,  candy  shops, 
canneries,  etc.,  to  be  free  from 
venereal  disease  and  provides  for  in¬ 
spection  and  examination  at  least 
every  6  months. 

Oklahoma 

House  Bill  No.  231 — Is  an  act  to 
create  a  commission  to  regulate  the 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  all 
foodstuffs,  solid  or  liquid.  It  may 
investigate  the  business,  examine  the 
hooks  and  where  deemed  necessary, 
iix  prices  by  giving  10  days  notice. 

Pennsylvania 

House  Bill  No.  22 — Is  an  oleomar¬ 
garine  bill  which  prohibits  the  sale 
of  colored  oleomargarine  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  licenses,  etc. 

Senate  Bill  No.  101  —  Provides 
that  bread  shall  be  labeled  with  exact 
net  weight  and  fixes  the  standard 
weight  of  a  loaf  twelve  hours  after 
baking  at  three-fourths  of  a  pound, 
one  pound,  one  and  one-half  pounds, 
two  pounds  or  other  pound  weight. 

Senate  Bill  No.  103 — Provides  for 
the  selling  of  all  dressed  poultry  by 
weight. 

South  Dakota 

House  Bill  No.  13 — Is  an  act  to 
regulate  the  traffic  in  eggs.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  model  egg  law 
advocated  by  the  food  officials  at  a 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  and  told  about 
fully  on  page  32  of  this  issue. 

Texas 

House  Bill  No.  25 — Would  consoli¬ 
date  the  dairy  and  food  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  state  with  the  department 
of  health. 

House  Bill  No.  174 — Delates  to 
commission  merchants,  requires  li¬ 
cense,  keeping  of  records,  books,  etc. 

House  Bill  No.  247  —  Is  a  long 
weights  and  measures  bill  requiring 
labeling  of  net  weight  on  all  package 
foods  or  feeds.  No  tolerances  are 
mentioned. 

Tennessee 

House  Bill  No.  240 — Is  an  act  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Coca  Cola. 

Senate  Bill  No.  242 — Is  a  long 
cold  storage  bill. 

Utah 

House  Bill  No.  16 — Prohibits  the 
advertising  or  selling  of  intoxicating 
liquor  and  all  patent  or  proprietary 
medicines  containing  more  than  5 
per  cent  alcohol. 

House  Bill  No.  22 — Is  a  stock  food 
bill. 

Senate  Bill  No.  44 — Prohibits  the 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Food  Products  Inspected 
at  45  Markets 

The  food  products  inspection  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  extended  until  it  now  covers 
45  large  receiving  markets.  As  ship¬ 
pers  and  receivers  become  acquainted 
with  the  service,  which  supplies  a 
neutral  inspection  for  perishables, 
the  condition  of  shipments  improves, 
owing  to  better  packing  and  loading 
of  cars,  while  the  operation  of  the 
service  has  tended  to  prevent  loss 
through  delays  in  unloading  cars. 
Although  as  first  established  the  serv¬ 
ice  received  applications  only  from 
shippers,  recent  legislation  broadens 
its  work  and  applications  for  inspec¬ 
tion  are  now  received  from  shippers, 
receivers,  dealers,  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  persons,  a  nominal  fee  being 
charged  in  each  instance. 

Among  commendations  of  the  in¬ 
spection  service  received  from  farm¬ 
ers’  and  shippers’  organizations  is 
the  indorsement  of  the  American 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
recent  convention. 


Sugar  Ample  But  Abnor¬ 
mally  Distributed 

The  prospective  production  of 
sugar  for  the  season  of  1918-19  is 
about  188,000  short  tons  less  than 
the  annual  average  for  the  five  years 
just  before  the  war  which,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  total  of  18,750,000 
short  tons,  is  not  of  great  significance 
and  the  current  crop  is  regarded  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  practically  sufficient 
to  meet  a  normal  world  consumption 
even  if  present  stocks  did  not  exist. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  world  sugar  supply 


is  not  normally  distributed.  There 
is  a  shortage  in  the  beet  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  in  Europe  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  pre-war  average,  amounting  to 
about  4,150,000  tons,  while  in  the 
same  time  the  cane  sugar  output  has 
increased  by  3,842,000  tons,  and  the 
beet  sugar  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  131,000  tons  above  the  pre-war 
average,  though  the  smallest  since 
1914.  No  considerable  increase  in 
beet  sugar  production  is  expected 
within  the  next  12  months,  though  it 
is  expected  ultimately  to  exceed  that 
of  pre-war  times. 


Carl  Vrooman  Resigns  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  Agricultural  Commission 
sent  by  the  department  to  Europe, 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Vrooman  has  not  been  in  very 
good  health  for  some  time  and  de¬ 
sired  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  so 
that  he  might  remain  abroad  until 
he  has  fully  recovered. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  there  was  only 
one  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  food  production  act  of 
April  10,  1917,  authorized  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  two  additional  assist¬ 
ant  secretaries  during  the  emergency. 
It  is  probable  that  provision  will  be 
made  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bill  for  1920,  which  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  for 
not  more  than  two  assistant  secre¬ 
taries.  As  the  department  now  has 
two  assistant  secretaries  and  as  the 
emergency  has  passed  the  existing 
vacancy  will  not  be  filled. 


Food  in  Cold  Storage  on 
February  1 

NCKEASED  cold  storage  stocks 
of  frozen  beef,  frozen  lamb  and 
mutton,  frozen  pork,  dry  salt  and 
pickled  pork,  and  miscellaneous 
meats,  and  decreased  holdings  of 
cured  beef  on  February  1,  1919,  as 
compared  to  a  year  ago,  are  shown 
by  the  monthly  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  issued  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Stocks  of  creamery  butter  in¬ 
creased  40.8  per  cent  compared  to  a 
year  ago,  while  some  kinds  of  cheese 
show  increases  and  others  show  de¬ 
creases  on  February  1  this  year. 

Total  Holdings  of  Meats 
Frozen  beef  stocks  on  February  1 
were  reported  as  288,851,476  pounds, 
an  increase  over  last  year  at  the  same 
time  of  6.4  per  cent.  Cured  beef  fig¬ 
ures  were  36,293,690  pounds,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  2.1  per  cent.  Lamb  and 
mutton  holdings  increased  93.7  per 
cent  compared  to  a  year  ago,  and  on 
February  1,  1919,  were  11,505,380 
pounds.  Totals  for  frozen  pork  were 
102,809,793  pounds,  an  increase  of 
88.6  per  cent.  Dry  salt  pork  totals 
were  457,013,785  pounds,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30.8  per  cent.  Pickled 
pork  increased  22.1  per  cent,  the 
total  in  storage  on  February  1 
of  this  year  being  392,373,140 
pounds.  Miscellaneous  meats  were 
137,635,631  pounds,  an  increase 
of  71.2  per  cent.  Lard  holdings  in¬ 
creased  119.2  per  cent  over  last  year 
to  135,532,426  pounds. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Stocks 
There  were  36,815,793  pounds  of 
creamery  butter  in  storage  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1  this  year,  including  stocks  held 
by  the  army,  navy  and  allied  commis¬ 
sion.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
40.8  per  cent  over  February  1  last 
year.  Only  15,728,959  pounds  of 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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DR.  BARNARD’S  VIEWS 
OF  THE  FOOD  FIELD 


The  Unsanitary  To  wel 
Should  Be  Th  rown 
In  Discard 

THE  old  roller  towel  is  gone  and 
with  its  passing  disappeared  a 
fruitful  source  of  infection.  The 
dish  towel  and  the  little  towel  tucked 
in  the  waitress’s  belt  or  carelessly 
draped  over  the  left  forearm  must 
follow  it  into  oblivion.  The  micro- 
scopist  has  pronounced  its  doom. 

The  modern  restaurant  and  lunch 
room  with  its  exterior  of  white  brick 
and  plate  glass  is  as  bright  and  shin¬ 
ing  as  a  newly  frosted  cake.  When 
you  enter  and  take  your  seat  at  the 
beautiful  plate  glass  table  you  look 
around  at  the  expanse  of  white 
enamel,  resplendent  metal  and  spot¬ 
less  linen  which  proclaims  a  devo¬ 
tion  to  cleanliness  rivaled  only  by 
the  surgical  ward  in  a  hospital. 
Whether  guest  or  inspector  you  set¬ 
tle  back  satisfied  that  at  last  you 
have  found  the  temple  of  the  god¬ 
dess  Hygiea.  The  waitresses  are  im¬ 
maculate  priestesses  in  this  stainless 
temple  of  alimentation.  You  have 
ordered  your  lunch,  your  plate  and 
glass  are  brought  to  you,  but  before 
the  plate  is  placed  it  is  given  a  wipe. 
Before  the  glass  is  filled  it  is  pol¬ 
ished  by  the  inevitable  apron.  The 
practice  is  a  rite  rather  than  a  cus¬ 
tom  and  it  is  almost  a  sacrilege  to 
rail  against  it.  But,'  sad  to  relate, 
it  savors  more  of  infection  than  of 
cleanliness. 

Unless  freshly  boiled  the  towel, 
whether  it  be  of  the  dish  or  elbow 
variety,  must  pass  into  oblivion 
along  with  the  roller  towel  and  other 
attributes  that  served  an  unsanitary 
age.  Hygienically  speaking  the  dish 
towel  belongs  to  the  dark  ages.  In 
the  home  where  the  dish  towel  is 
made  aseptic  after  each  use  it  is  bad 
enough,  but  in  the  public  eating 
house  it  is  worse  than  bad.  It  sup¬ 


plies  the  medium  by  which  food, 
plates,  glasses,  utensils,  the  waitress’s 
hands  and  table  tops,  are  all  inti¬ 
mately  commingled  so  that  each  one 
is  loaded  with  the  bacterial  flora  of 
the  other. 

May  we  hope  for  the  day  when 
dish  washing,  wiping  and  cleaning 
will  approach  the  practice  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  where  glassware  and  porce¬ 
lain  are  washed,  rinsed  in  boiling 
water  and  placed  to  drain?  No 
cloth,  no  matter  how  well  known  its 
antecedents,  must  touch  them  for 
they  are  absolutely  clean  and  must 
remain  clean. 


Milk  Takes  Place  of  Beer 
For  Worker 

MILK  is  a  better  stimulant  than 
beer.  In  many  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  the  workmen  drink 
milk  to  arouse  their  jaded  spirits 
where  they  used  to  resort  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  saloon. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company  allows 
milk  vendors  to  make  regular  trips 
through  their  works,  supplying  the 
men  with  a  better  beverage  than 
beer — a  real  food  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Milk  dealers  sell  fourteen 
hundred  quarts  of  milk  a  day  in  the 
steel  plant  and  fourteen  saloons  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
plant  are  closed.  This  may  be 
counted  as  a  victory  for  temperance 
workers.  It  is  really  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  good  milk. 

The  school  authorities  have 
learned  that  a  glass  of  milk  bright¬ 
ens  a  dull  boy.  Employers  of  labor 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk  increases  the  output 
of  the  shop  and  makes  better  work¬ 
men. 

Some  beer  drinkers  may  look  upon 
milk  as  infant  food.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  one  of  the  best  foods  for 
strong  men. 


Deci  sion  in  Hebe  Case 

Contrary  to  Science 

WE  have  learned  more  about 
substitute  foods  during  the 
last  two  years  than  in  all  the 
years  prior  to  the  time  it  became  our 
patriotic  duty  to  save  food  at  home 
with  which  to  fight  overseas.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  real  evidence  of  patriotism 
to  eat  corn  syrup  instead  of  sugar, 
to  bake  with  corn  flour  instead  of 
wheat  flour,  to  use  corn  oil  as  a 
shortening  in  place  of  lard.  And  we 
found  that  there  was  real  virtue  in 
the  new  foods.  We  woke  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  wholesome,  nu¬ 
tritious,  well-flavored  foods  on  the 
grocers’  shelves  which  prejudice  or 
lack  of  knowledge  had  kept  us  from 
using  in  normal  times. 

In  other  words,  when  we  were 
helping  Hoover  conserve  food,  we 
found  that  the  so-called  substitute 
foods  were  in  every  way  staples  and 
as  such  entitled  to  a  permanent  place 
on  every  table. 

The  success  of  the  food  manufac¬ 
turer  in  popularizing  his  new  foods 
has  stimulated  further  efforts  to¬ 
wards  making  hitherto  unused  raw 
material  into  cheap  and  wholesome 
food.  What  has  been  done  with  the 
products  of  corn,  cottonseed,  and  co- 
coanut  can  be  done  with  many  other 
materials  which  are  rich  in  fat,  or 
starches,  or  protein,  if  no  objection 
is  offered  to  the  development  of  the 
new  processes  and  industries  which 
are  sure  to  spring  up  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  more 
and  cheaper  foods.  But  capital  is 
always  slow  to  flow  into  disturbed 
or  unknown  trade  channels,  and  such 
decisions  as  that  handed  down  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Hebe  case  are  bound  to  discour¬ 
age  both  the  progressive  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  capitalist  from  enter¬ 
ing  new  fields  of  work.  When,  under 
an  old  Ohio  statute  designed  to 
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prevent  a  fraud,  it  becomes  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  together  in  a  new  food 

I  such  admittedly  valuable  foods  as 
skimmed  milk  and  cocoanut  oil,  any 
incentive  toward  developing  new 
foods  receives  a  distinct  shock. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  clear.  The  legal  aspects  of 
the  case  have  been  established.  In 
Ohio  it  will  not  be  possible,  so  long 
as  the  present  law  is  in  force,  to 
sell  any  evaporated  milk  product  un¬ 
less  it  contains  all  the  fat  of  the 
original  milk.  Condensed  and  evap¬ 
orated  milks  which  are  made  of  stan¬ 
dardized  milks  are  evidently  just  as 
illegal  as  Hebe.  What  position  this 
places  the  large  dairy  interests  of 
Ohio  in  is  problematical.  Either  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  must  be  repealed 
or  amended,  or  the  practice  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  fat  content  of  condensed 
and  evaporated  milks  by  skimming 
Jersey  milks  and  adding  fat  to  milks 
deficient  in  fat,  must  be  abandoned. 

No  food  official,  who  is  interested 
in  the  economics  of  feeding  a  grow¬ 
ing  population,  and  no  health  officer 
who  realizes  the  need  for  an  adequate 
and  satisfactory  food  supply,  can  see 
restrictive  legislation  enacted  in  any 
of  the  states  without  protesting  with 
all  the  vigor  that  is  in  him.  And  the 
food  industries  themselves  should 
not  sit  idly  by  when  bills  are  being 
drawn  to  cramp  and  retard  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  most  necessary 
business. 


Tapioca  Getting  Better 
Name 

TAPIOCA  is  getting  over  its  bad 
name.  A  few  years  ago  the 
words  suggested  prunes  and 
hash  and  a  noisy  boarding  house  ta¬ 
ble,  on  which  slippery  little  globules 
of  marvelous  toughness  were  served 
floating  in  a  thin,  pale  yellow  cus¬ 
tard  or  mixed  with  watery  apple 
sauce.  Manufacturers  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  tapioca  in  smooth  flakes  in¬ 
stead  of  lumpy  spheres,  and  cooks 
have  learned  to  serve  it  in  many  pal¬ 
atable  ways.  Nothing  else  makes 
such  a  good  thickening  for  purees, 
and  with  apportionate  additions  it 
makes  excellent  puddings. 

Tapioca  is  made  from  the  starch 
from  the  roots  of  the  manioc ;  a  large 
woody,  tropical  plant  which  is  also 
known  as  cassava.  In  working  it  into 
the  dietary  the  cooks  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  tapioca  is  almost  pure  starch 
and  that  it  is  no  more  a  complete 
food  than  sugar  or  butter  or  highly 
milled  flour.  But  like  them  it  is 
packed  full  of  food. 


Warriors  Will  Be  Coffee 
Drinkers 

WE  can  not  get  away  from  in¬ 
formation  about  food,  what 
to  eat,  when  to  eat,  how  to 
eat.  We  get  it  at  home,  we  get  it  in 
the  newspaper,  we  get  it  on  the  bill¬ 
boards.  Every  advertiser  of  break¬ 
fast  foods,  of  biscuits,  butter,  bever¬ 
ages,  twists  an  axiom  into  his 
argument  and  compels  sales  under 
the  guise  of  good  advice. 

The  expert  advisers  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  usually  have 
a  real  truth  to  impart  and  give  ad¬ 
vice  which  ought  to  be  followed  more 
frequently  than  it  is.  Even  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  not  as  far  wrong  as  the 
reader  frequently  suspects.  Of 
course  many  of  his  suggestions  are 
self-serving,  some  are  bad,  but  most 
of  them  when  taken  like  candy  or 
castor  oil,  with  discretion,  will  help 
us  in  our  dietetic  troubles. 

The  present  day  pure  food  adver¬ 
tising  is  intelligent  and  usually  hon¬ 
est.  The  business  of  advertising  has 
become  a  profession  and  much  ad¬ 
vertising  is  so  beautifully  done  that 
it  is  almost  an  art.  The  idea  of  hon¬ 
est  advertising  and  honest  selling 
dates  back  to  the  passage  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  Law  ten  years  ago.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  the  consumer  had  no 
idea  what  he  was  going  to  get  when 
he  read  the  label  on  the  package,  and 
if  the  claims  on  the  medicine  bottle 
had  been  even  ten  per  cent  true  dis¬ 
ease  would  today  be  unknown. 

The  splendid  success  in  promoting 
the  honest  advertising  of  foods  and 
druors  has  led  the  consumer  to  de- 
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mand  the  same  kind  of  advertising 
of  his  clothing,  his  fuel,  his  watch 
and  the  other  commodities  which  go 
to  his  home.  The  successful  reales- 
tate  dealer,  the  prosperous  business 
man,  yes,  even  the  farmer  who  opens 
his  home  to  a  few  city  dwellers  in 
the  summertime,  knows  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy  and  his  advertising 
shows  it.  There  are  still  some  men 
who  think  they  can  make  money  by 
fooling  their  customers,  and  there 
are  still  some  newspapers  who  hold 
the  money  received  for  lying  adver¬ 
tising  perfectly  good,  but  such  men 
and  such  newspapers  are  on  the 
wrong  road,  and  unless  they  get 
right  it  is  but  a  question  of  time 
before  they  will  go  under. 

The  day  when  extravagant  and 
unwarranted  claims  could  sell  food 
to  a  discriminating  public  is  almost 
passed.  People  are  still  buying  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  on  the  strength  of  ab¬ 
surd  testimonials  and  ignorant 


assertions,  but  they  are  buying  bacon 
and  bread,  milk  and  breakfast  foods 
because  the  advertiser  has  learned 
how  to  put  real  facts  into  the  story 
he  tells  in  the  paper  and  on  the  bill 
board.  The  man  who  has  milk  to 
sell  is  no  longer  content  to  stand  up 
and  proclaim  that  his  milk  is  the 
best  milk.  He  now  takes  the  trouble 
to  tell  why  it  is  the  best  milk,  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  milk  is  a  rich  food  and  a 
cheap  food;  that  a  quart  of  milk 
furnishes  as  much  food  as  eight  eggs 
or  two  pounds  of  chicken  or  three 
pounds  of  fish.  And  the  baker  does 
not  limit  the  persuasion  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  to  references  to  goodness,  he 
places  the  facts  about  his  business 
before  the  people  whom  he  would 
make  customers.  He  talks  about  his 
raw  material,  he  describes  his  sani¬ 
tary  plant,  he  overflows  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  his  mechanical  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  substitution  of 
automatic  machinery  for  the  human 
hand. 

This  is  good  advertising  for  it  is 
sound  argument.  It  pays  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  advertise  good  food.  It 
pays  the  consumer  to  read  his  adver¬ 
tisements. 


Tell  the  Truth  is  Now 

Ad  Man’s  Slogan 

WHEN  Johnny  comes  march¬ 
ing  home  from  every  war  he 
brings  with  him  new  habits, 
most  of  which  are  permanent  and 
materially  influence  his  future  life. 
Coffee  is  almost  universally  used  in 
the  soldier’s  dietary.  He  learns  to 
love  it  and  to  consume  it  strong  and 
black  and  in  copious  quantities. 
When  the  millions  of  soldiers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  camp  go  back  to  their 
normal  life  they  are  going  to  take  a 
firmly  fixed  coffee  habit  with  them. 
The  favorite  beverage  of  the  camp  is 
bound  to  be  demanded  in  civilian 
life.  Some  of  these  soldiers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  start  life  anew  in  this  country 
and  our  coffee  merchants  should  be 
ready  for  them. 

Two  things  are  worth  remember¬ 
ing  in  increasing  coffee  consumption. 
The  coffee  roaster  must  sell  a  real 
bean,  properly  blended,  properly 
roasted  and  properly  priced.  There 
are  good  grades  of  coffee  among  the 
cheaper  beans,  and  just  as  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  palate 
of  those  who  demand  a  medium- 
priced  coffee  as  the  small  number 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  fancy 
grades. 

The  next  important  thing  is  to 
keep  it  clean,  whether  in  bulk  or 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS— 

Wheat  flour,  war  standard,  49-lb.  bag . 

Rye  flour,  standard,  24%-lb.  bag . 

Graham  flour,  10-lb.  bag . 

Cornstarch,  per  lb . 

Corn  flour,  5-lb.  bag . 

Cornmeal,  per  lb . 

Barley  flour,  per  lb . 

Oatmeal,  per  lb . 

Oats,  rolled,  bulk,  per  lb . . 

Rice  flour,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat  flour,  per  lb . 

Hominy  grits,  per  lb . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Rice,  fancy,  head,  per  lb . 

Barley,  pearled,  per  lb . 

Bread,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  graham,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  oatmeal,  per  lb . 

Macaroni,  per  lb . 

SUGAR  AND  SYRUP— 

Granulated  sugar,  per  lb . 

Corn  syrup,  10-lb.  pail. . 

Comb  honey,  per  lb . 

FATS— 

Bacon,  sliced,  per  lb . 

Creamery  butter,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Pure  leaf  lard,  per  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Nut  margarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  olive  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Cottonseed  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Corn  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  butter,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— 

Evaporated  apples,  per  lb . 

Evaporated  peaches,  per  lb . ! . 

Canned  peaches,  No.  2*4,  stnd.,  1  lb.  13  oz. . 
Canned  pineapples,  No.  2%,  stnd.,  1  lb.  14  oz 

Raisins,  seeded,  per  pkg.,  15  oz . 

Prunes,  medium  sized,  per  lb . 

VEGETABLES— 

White  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Onions,  per  lb . 

Navy  beans,  dry,  per  lb . 

String  beans,  end.,  No.  2,  stnd.,  1  lb.  3  oz..  . 

Corn,  canned,  No.  2,  stnd.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Peas,  canned,  No.  2,  stnd,,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Split  peas,  per  lb . .* . 

Peanuts,  unshelled,  per  lb . 

Tomatoes,  end..  No.  3,  stnd.,  2  lb.  1  oz . 

Cabbage,  per  lb . 

Beets,  per  lb . 

Turnips,  per  lb . 

MEATS  AND  FISH— 

Beef,  round  steak,  per  lb . 

Veal  cutlets,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  mutton,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  lamb,  per  lb . 

Pork  chops,  per  lb . 

Ham,  sliced,  medium  fat,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Salt  cod,  per  lb . . . 

Salt  mackerel,  per  lb . 

Halibut,  per  lb . 

Salmon,  per  lb . 

Salmon,  canned,  No.  1,  Red  Alaska,  1  lb' ! ! ! 

Trout,  per  lb . 

Whitefish,  per  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Cocoa,  bulk,  per  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  per  doz.. .... . . 

Milk,  per  qt . 

Cheese,  American,  cheddar,  per  lb. ........ 
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THE  details  of  the  Custom  House 
figures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  years  1918  and  1917 
have  just  reached  us  and  appear  here¬ 
with.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  figures 
of  1917  have  been  presented,  says  the 
American  Sugar  Bulletin. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  STATISTICS 


Board  of  Trade 

Figures  IMPORTS  (Tons =2,240  lbs.) 

Imports,  raws,  December  Jan.  1-Dec.  31 

from  1918  1917  1918  1917 

Cuba  .  18,100  .  827,700  699,339 

British  America  600  2,400  115,400  129,400 

Surinam  .  200  300  2,900  2,500 

Peru  .  1,300  3,200  40,100  50,900 

Brazil  .  600  200  8,800  23,500 

Mauritius  .  4,500  18,300  95,500  31,300 

Java  .  39,200  185,110  270,700 

Philippines  .  6  465 

Other  countries .  3,095  2  131 


Total  raw -  25,300  63,600  1,278,605  1,216,235 

Imports,  refined, 
from 

United  States..  2,600  300  5,300  37,600 

Holland  .  2,900  6,026  6,800 

Mauritius  .  8,000  3,139  19,900 

Java  .  4,100  500  71,800 

Other  countries.  200  .  5,900  33,283 


Total  Refined.  2.S00  15,300  20,865  169,383 
Total  Imports  28,100  78,900  1,299,470  1,385,618 


CONSUMPTION 


December  Jan.  1-Dec.  31 

„  1918  1917  1918  1917 

British  refined..  59,700  56,600  739,100  713,900 

Foreign  refined..  500  20,200  43,900  153,600 

Unrefined  .  9,500  15,400  158,200  231,700 


Total  .  69,700  92,200  941,200  1,099,200 


The  year  1918  shows  a  net  de¬ 
crease  in  receipts  of  only  86,148  tons, 
and  in  raw  sugar,  actually  shows  an 
increase  of  62,370  tons.  The  chief 
reduction  is  in  the  imports  of  refined 
sugar,  which  fell  off  148,518  tons. 
These  refined  imports  include  Java 
whites  as  well  as  American  granu¬ 
lated. 

The  decline  of  156,890  tons  in  the 
receipts  from  Java  is  the  largest  of 
any  single  country.  Receipts  from 
Mauritius  showed  an  increase  of  47,- 
400  tons,  indicating  that  less  of 
these  sugars  went  to  France  than  in 
1917.  Receipts  of  Cuban  raws,  of 
course,  showed  a  marked  increase 
amounting  to  127,361  tons.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  were  practically  all  of  cane 
sugar  except  about  6,000  tons  in  each 
year  from  Holland. 

While  the  total  receipts  differ  little 
in  the  two  years,  the  official  figure  of 
consumption  is  158,000  tons  less  for 
1918  than  for  1917.  A  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  of  185,100  tons  in  the 
stocks  on  January  1st  was  accumu¬ 
lated  to  provide  against  interference 
with  shipping  during  the  present 
winter. 

There  has  always  been  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  receipts  in  the 
British  Islands  and  the  official  fig¬ 
ure  of  consumption. 

Our  correspondent  in  London  ex¬ 
plains  this  as  follows : 


The  figures  for  consumption  of 
British  refined  cover  only  duty  paid 
deliveries,  excluding  those  sent 
abroad  for  the  forces,  and  for  which 
no  figures  are  disclosed. 

Tons 

The  initial  stocks  and  year’s  imports  of  raws, 
less  unrefined  delivered  for  consumption, 


c°me  t0  . 1,263,450 

Deduct  raw  stock  left  at  end  year .  347,700 

Balance  used  for  refining? .  915,750 

Allow,  say,  7  per  cent  refining  loss .  64,100 


Amount  of  British  refined  produced? .  851  650 

Home  consumption,  duty  paid .  739,100 


Balance,  apparently  used  for  forces  abroad..  112,550 


The  official  figures  indicate  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  62.50  pounds  of  sugar 
per  person  during  the  vear  1918,  and 
73.00  pounds  in  1917!  If  the  112,- 
550  tons  which  our  correspondent 
shows  are  added  to  the  official  figure, 
the  rate  in  1918  is  70  pounds,  and  a 
similar  calculation  in  1917  shows  85 
pounds.  These  last  figures  compare 
with  74.18  and  78.40  pounds  for  the 
corresponding  years  in  the  United 
States. 

Inasmuch  as  previous  to  the  war 
the  men  in  the  British  army  in 
France  would  have  been  home-con¬ 
sumers  and  as  their  consumption  is 
included  in  no  other  statistics,  the 
higher  figures  of  British  consump¬ 
tion  appear  the  more  correct. 

Our  correspondent  further  advises 
in  regard  to  the  lightening  of  re¬ 
strictions  that,  although  it  has  re¬ 
cently  been  announced  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  ration  books,  expiring  in  March, 
are  unlikely  to  be  renewed,  it  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  certain  articles,  includ¬ 
ing  sugar,  are  not  likely  to  be  freed 
from  regulation  until  some  time 
later. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
here,  says  our  correspondent,  though 
there  is  nothing  official  yet,  that 
somewhere  towards  the  middle  of  the 
year  there  may  be  some  relaxation  of 
the  present  rigid  control  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  possibly  to  the  extent  of  per¬ 
mitting  resumption  of  purchasing 
and  selling  by  the  regular  traders 
here.  The  extent  to  which  any  such 
concession  could  be  utilized  for  pro¬ 
curing  supplies  beyond  those  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  Commission  would 
necessarily  be  largely  dependent  upon 
tonnage  facilities,  and  apart  from 
Javas,  which  take  two  months  to  get 
here,  there  do  not  seem  any  large 
supplies  likely  to  be  available  beyond 
the  share  of  the  Cuban  crop  already 
contracted  by  the  allied  governments. 
No  complete  termination  of  sugar 
control  is  generally  looked  for  until 
we  approach  the  next  Cuban  crop. 
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Our  Glasgow  correspondent  re¬ 
ports  that  beside  the  increase  of  the 
domestic  sugar  ration  to  %  pound 
per  head  per  week  on  January  27th, 
the  further  announcement  had  been 
made  that  supplies  to  manufacturers 
and  confectioners  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  consumers  will  be  brought  up  to 
the  consumption  level  of  1915.  The 
Royal  Commission  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  restrictions  limit¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  molasses, 
syrup,  etc.,  will  be  removed  on  and 
after  February  24th.  The  controlled 
prices  of  syrup,  viz.:  60/-  per  cwt. 
in  barrels,  and  80/-  per  cwt.  in  tins, 
will  remain  in  force  as  maximum 
prices  only. 

Our  Glasgow  correspondent  fur¬ 
ther  reported  on  J anuary  24th :  “A 
good  demand  has  been  experienced 
for  the  proportion  of  Clyde  refined 
sugar  at  the  disposal  of  trade  buyers 
at  the  controlled  rates.  A  cargo  of 
Peruvian  raw  sugar  has  arrived  at 
Greenock  for  refiners. 

“The  Royal  Sugar  Commission 
has  made  very  small  allocations  this 
week  of  foreign  refined  warehoused 
at  Glasgow  and  Leith. ” 

^  Trade  reports  state  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  sugar  supply  has 
decided  that  in  future  sugar  grown 
and  produced  in  any  of  the  British 
Dominions  or  Possessions  may  be 
imported  under  license  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals  or  firms  who  desire  to  do  so. 

The  conditions  of  the  license  will 
provide  for  the  grading  of  sugar  .so 
imported  after  arrival  and  for  the 
same  system  _  of  controlling  its  sale 
and  distribution  as  is  now  applicable 
to  sugars  imported  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  Conimission  purchased  75,- 
000  tons  of  British  West  Indian  new 
crop  sugar  for  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  past  fall,  and  as  a  set-off 
the  Canadian  Food  Board  has  pur¬ 
chased  120,000  tons  of  the  San  Do¬ 
mingo  crop,  which  will  be  delivered 
by  the  end  of  July. 


Ch  inese  Eggs  A g  ain 

The  recent  arrival  of  250  tons  of 
canned  eggs  at  Seattle  from  China 
serves  to  call  attention  to  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  this  traffic,  which  was 
held  up  during  the  war  on  account 
of  shortage  of  shipping  space.  More 
of  these  cargoes  are  said  to  be  com¬ 
ing. 


February,  1919 


The  American  Food  Journal 
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The  Fear  of  Technical 
Terms 

If  a  baker  put  in  his  window  a 
sign,  “we  use  sodium  chloride  in  our 
bread,”  people  would  want  him  ar¬ 
rested  ;  and  if  he  also  advertised  the 
fact  that  he  found  Saccharomyces 
Cerevisiae  an  excellent  agent  for 
leavening  the  dough,  his  customers 
would  tire  themselves  out  running 
after  another  baker. 

Big  words  may  sound  well  in  ser¬ 
mons,  they  may  be  accepted  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  erudition  in  the  school 
master ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  very 
effective  before  a  jury — but  we  want 
our  food  made  by. formulas  we  un¬ 
derstand,  and  labeled  with  words 
that  are  free  from  every  suspicion 
of  dubious  meaning.  Salt  and 
sodium  chloride  are  the  same  thing. 
The  yeast  plant  gets  into  the  dic¬ 
tionary  as  Saccharomyces  Cerevisiae 
but  the  people  who  buy  baker’s  bread, 
even  if  they  have  not  forgotten  their 
Latin  or  Greek,  would  be  disturbed 
if  the  label  on  the  loaf  went  out  of 
the  way  to  talk  in  technical  terms. 

The  fear  of  scientific  phrases  may 
originate  in  the  habit  a  mother  has 
of  resorting  to  long  words  when  tell¬ 
ing  her  friend  of  Mary’s  misdeeds 
in  Mary’s  presence,  thereby  arous¬ 
ing  in  the  mind  of  her  young  daugh¬ 
ter  suspicion  that  all  is  not  well. 
It  no  doubt  explains  the  dread  of 
the  doctor’s  prescription,  which,  if 
it  were  written  in  plain  English, 
would  not  be  one-half  so  terrifying 
and  as  the  doctor  evidently  still 
thinks,  though  he  won’t  say  so,  far 
less  effective.  Certain  it  is  that 
sugar  of  milk  would  be  a  useless 
medication,  although  Saccharum 
Lactis  fills  an  important  niche  on 
the  druggist’s  shelves. 

But  the  real  reason  why  technical 
terms  damn  any  food  to  which  they 
are  applied  is  probably  because  we 
still  look  on  the  food  manufacturer 
with  suspicion,  and  whenever  he 
tries  out  his  knowledge  of  Latin  we 
wonder  why,  and  failing  of  an  ex¬ 
planation,  conclude  that  he,  like  the 
druggist,  is  up  to  tricks  that  he 
doesn’t  care  to  have  us  know  about. 

For  years  manufacturers  have 
fought  against  declaring  the  facts 
about  their  products  on  the  label. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  they  have 
wished  to  keep  the  secrets  of  their 
formulas  to  themselves;  sometimes 
they  have  had  a  very  real  fear  that 
more  complete  knowledge  would 
permanently  pall  the  consumer’s  ap¬ 


petite.  But  the  chief  reason  for 
wishing  the  label  to  declare  little 
besides  the  brand  and  manufacturer 
is  the  knowledge  that  it  is  never  safe 
to  talk  too  much  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  more  apt  to  be  scared  than 
enlightened  by  technical  informa¬ 
tion. 

This  condition  fortunately  is  pass¬ 
ing.  As  the  consumer  learns  to 
ignore  the  false  assertions  and  half 
truths  preached  by  self  appointed 
protectors  of  the  food  supply  and  to 
trust  his  food  instead  of  fear  it  he 
will  be  more  willing  to  accept  the 
manufacturers’  guarantee  of  quality 
and  even  on  occasion  to  swallow 
technical  terms  without  blinking. 


Standardize  Restaurants 

Money  comes  hard  in  the  restau¬ 
rant  business.  Not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  first'dass  hotels  make 
a  profit  out  of  their  restaurants.  The 
other  ninety  per  cent  either  break 
even  or  run  at  a  loss. 

Of  course  these  figures  are  the 
proprietors’.  We  believe  they  are 
true.  Why,  however,  cannot  the  res¬ 
taurant  business  be  standardized  so 


Molasses  vs.  Sugar 

THE  molasses  jug  once  filled  a 
corner  in  every  pantry.  To¬ 
day  molasses  is  a  disappear¬ 
ing  delicacy,  rarely  used  except  in 
special  dishes.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  modern  molasses  is  greatly 
different  from  the  old-fashioned 
open-kettle  New  Orleans  product 
which  was  full  of  sugar  and  fine  of 
flavor. 

Modern  sugar  planters  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  sugar,  their  real 
crop,  and  not  in  molasses,  which  is 
a  by-product,  and  every  year  they 
are  taking  more  sugar  out  of  the 
molasses.  A  new  process  of  sugar 
making  has  just  been  announced 
which  takes  practically  all  of  the 
sucrose  out  of  the  syrup.  The 
sugar  chemists  have  found  that 
the  reason  why  sucrose  does  not 
crystallize  out  of  the  finer  mother 
liquors  which  are  sold  as  molasses 
is  that  the  water  in  the  molasses 
prevents  the  crystallization.  The 
discovery  of  a  method  by  which 
the  water  may  be  removed  and  the 
sugars  crystallized  out  will  add 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  to  the 
sugar  crop.  This  means  a  lot  of 
sugar. 


that  the  distance  between  the  five- 
cent  cup  of  coffee  at  the  Dairy  Lunch 
room  and  the  fifty-cent  service  at 
the  fashionable  hotel  be  not  so  great  ? 
We  are  glad  to  pay  for  quiet  service. 
Some  of  us  do  not  object  to  music 
with  our  meals,  but  the  overhead  in 
the  modern  hotel  is  so  great  that  the 
restaurant  proprietor  is  a  subject  for 
much  adverse  criticism. 


Capital  and  Labor  Not 

Sole  Problem 

I^HE  farmer  is  neither  a  capital¬ 
ist  nor  a  laborer,  as  the  terms 
are  usually  understood;  he  is, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  both,  but  he 
doesn’t  quarrel  with  himself. 

This  was  the  somewhat  whimsical 
way  Dean  Eugene  Davenport  of  the 
Illinois  state  college  of  agriculture 
pointed  out  to  a  farmers’  week  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  New  York  state  college 
last  week  that  the  problem  of  capital 
and  labor  is  not  the  only  one  de¬ 
manding  attention  today. 

The  farmer,  for  example,  has  a  big 
problem  in  the  matter  of  wages. 
Dean  Davenport  says  no  matter  how 
much  agricultural  education  a  man 
may  get,  nor  how  good  machinery 
he  may  use,  he  cannot  till  enough 
land  to  bring  him  in  as  great  a  labor 
wage  as  the  man  who  has  ten  dollars 
invested  in  a  pick  and  shovel. 

The  farmer  cannot  pay  $4.75  a 
day  to  the  man  who  works  the  land 
on  top  of  the  ground,  as  the  coal 
operator  can  pay  the  miner  who  is 
digging  out  the  coal,  directly  un¬ 
derneath,  it  may  be;  so  the  farmer 
cannot  hire  help. 

Nor  can  the  farmer  give  his  chil¬ 
dren  as  good  an  education  as  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  village  or  city  un¬ 
less  he  gives  up  his  business  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  moves  to  town. 

One  difficulty  with  farming  as  a 
business,  said  the  speaker,  is  that  as 
a  usual  thing  it  is  a  small  business. 
The  farmer,  therefore,  can’t  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  ten-year  average.  If  he 
gets  a  big  loss,  it  nearly  puts  him 
out  of  business  and  frightens  him. 
What  he  needs  is  not  so  much  big¬ 
ger  prices  as  steadier  markets. 

Farmers  need  organizations,  but 
they  need  to  know  what  they  are  or¬ 
ganizing  for.  The  great  needs  today 
are  organizations  for  production  and 
marketing,  he  said. 


Bo  arcl  Has  Moved 

The  United  States  Sugar  Equali¬ 
zation  Board,  which  has  for  some 
time  had  its  offices  in  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  building  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  removed  to  New  York  City. 
Its  permanent  quarters  from  now  on 
will  be  at  111  Wall  street.  New 
York  City. 


Even  Paralyzed  Milk 

The  milkman  (to  suspicious  cus¬ 
tomer)  :  “You  won’t  find  nothing 
wrong  with  that  milk,  ma’am.  All 
our  milk  is  paralyzed  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  anarchist.” — Exchange. 


Draw  Model  L  aw  For  Egg 
Industry  Regulation 

Food  Officials  and  Men  in  the  I  ndustry  Decide  on  Measure 

to  be  Introduced  in  All  States 


A  JOINT  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  State  Poultry 
&  Egg  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tions  and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Poultry,  Butter  &  Egg 
Association  with  the  Food  &  Drug 
Control  Officers  of  the  various 
States,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration,  was  held  at 
St.  Louis  January  24-25,  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  model  egg 
candling  law. 

Dr.  Alsberg,  who  presided,  briefly 
stated  the  purpose  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  by  outlining  what  was  done  at 
a  previous  meeting  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  January  6,  1919, 
which  resulted  in  this  larger  con¬ 
ference  at  St.  Louis.  He  also  stated 
that  a  number  of  letters  had  come 
to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  from 
people  in  the  egg  trade  expressing 
the  desire  that  some  plan  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  continue  the  candling  of 
eggs  this  season  along  the  same  lines 
followed  last  year,  and  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  it  seemed  improbable  any 
regulations  could  or  would  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  from  Washington  that  the 
conference  should  agree  upon  a  uni¬ 
form  candling  bill  to  be  enacted  by 
the  legislatures  ctf  the  producing 
states  at  least,  even  if  it  cannot  be 
passed  in  all  the  states  and  that  as 
most  of  the  legislatures  were  now 
in  session  it  was  important  to  agree 
upon  a  bill  at  once  and  get  the  move¬ 
ment  going  so  as  to  cover  the  cand¬ 
ling  period  of  1919. 

Illinois  Law 

John  B.  Newman,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Illinois,  was  then 
called  upon  to  explain  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Illinois  law,  the  effect 
of  which  has  been  especially  suc¬ 
cessful  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  eliminating  the  bad  egg  in 
Illinois.  Mr.  Newman  read  the  law 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
having  all  dealers  under  license  so 
that  they  could  be  controlled  and 
urged  the  candling  of  all  eggs  when 
purchased  from  the  producer  and  if 
possible  returning  to  the  producer 
the  bad  eggs  that  are  rejected  from 
his  lot  of  eggs.  Mr.  Newman  called 


special  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  some  opposition  was  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  first  year,  after  a  few 
prosecutions  the  trade  began  to  real¬ 
ize  the  advantage  of  marketing  eggs 
while  fresh  and  avoiding  the  loss  en¬ 
tailed  by  holding  them.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
the  farmers  who  received  the  greater 
benefit.  He  also  said  that  their 
greatest  difficulty  was  with  the 
hucksters  and  country  store  keepers 
who  were  inclined  to  take  the  eggs 
from  the  farmers  without  candling, 
claiming  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  the  work.  However,  they  have 
since  been  shown  that  the  work  can 
be  done  with  but  little  difficulty  and 
with  wonderful  results  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  quality  of  the  eggs 
sent  to  market.  He  further  stated 
that  he  had  received  the  unqualified 
co-operation  of  the  National  Poul¬ 
try,  Butter  &  Egg  Association,  the 
Chicago  Butter  &  Egg  Board,  and 
the  Illinois  Poultry  &  Egg  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association  in  the  formulation 
of  regulations  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Newman  read  the  law  cover¬ 
ing  egg  breaking  establishments  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  licenses  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  these  establishments.  The  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  until  evening. 

At  the  evening  session  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  been  appointed  re¬ 
ported  drafts  of  two  bills,  one  to  be 
known  as  the  “Uniform  Good  Egg 
Law”  and  the  other  “The  Uniform 
Egg  Breaking  Establishment.”  Both 
were  adopted,  and  with  modifica¬ 
tions  to  suit  the  legal  requirements 
will  be  introduced  in  each  state. 
The  laws  as  drawn  up,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  Uniform  Good  Egg  Law 
A  BILL  ENTITLED 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
REGULATION  OF  TRAFFIC  IN 
EGGS,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  LI¬ 
CENSING  OF  DEALERS  IN  EGGS' 
TO  PREVENT  FRAUD  AND  MIS¬ 
REPRESENTATION  IN  DEALING 
IN  EGGS  AND  TO  PREVENT  THE 
SALE  OF  EGGS  UNFIT  FOR  HUMAN 
FOOD. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  LEGIS¬ 
LATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF . 

SEC.  2.  That  no  person,  firm  or 
corporation  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose 


for  sale,  or  have  in  his  possession,  or 
traffic  in,  any  egg  unfit  for  human 
food,  unless  the  same  is  broken  in 
shell  and  then  denatured  so  that  it 
cannot  be  used  for  human  food.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  egg  shall 
be  deemed  unfit  for  human  food  if  it 
be  addled  or  moldly,  a  black  rot,  a 
white  rot,  or  a  blood  ring;  or  if  it  has 
an  adherent  yolk,  or  a  bloody  or  green 
white;  or  if  it  be  incubated  beyond 
the  blood  ring  stage;  or  if  it  consist  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decom¬ 
posed  or  putrid  substance. 

SEC.  3  That  no  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  shall,  in  buying  or  selling 
eggs,  take  or  give  a  greater  or  less 
dockage  for  eggs  unfit  for  food  as  de¬ 
fined  in  Sec.  2  of  this  Act  than  the 
actual  dockage  which  has  been  de¬ 
termined  by  the  careful  candling  of 
the  eggs  so  purchased  or  sold,  and  he 
shall  keep  such  candling  records  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  (Enforcing  Officer). 
All  such  records  shall  be  open  at  all 
reasonable  times  for  examination  by 
the  (Enforcing  Officer)  or  Inspectors 

of  the . Department.  The  term 

“candling”  as  used  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  the  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  in  a  partially  dark  room  or  place, 
of  the  whole  egg  by  means  of  a  strong 
light,  the  apparatus  and  method  em¬ 
ployed  to  be  such  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  (Enforcing  Officer).  Every 
person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged 
in  the  business  of  buying  eggs  in  this 
state  for  resale  or  consignment  shall 
provide  and  maintain  an  adequate 
place  for  the  accurate  candling  of  eggs 
and  a  suitable  place  for  the  proper 
handling  of  eggs  which  are  intended 
to  be  used  for  human  food. 

SEC.  4  That  there  shall  be  placed 
on  the  top  layer  under  the  top  flat  of 
every  case  of  candled  eggs,  by  the 
person  candling  the  same,  a  candling 
certificate.  Such  candling  certificate 
shall  be  printed  on  cards  or  sheets  of 
paper  not  smaller  in  size  than  2%x4*4 
inches  and  shall  give  the  date  of 
candling  the  eggs  contained  in  the 
case  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  name, 
initials  or  number  of  the  person  cand¬ 
ling  the  eggs,  and  the  name  of  this 
state  and  the  license  number  of  the 
person,  firm  or  corporation  for  which 
the  eggs  were  candled. 

SEC.  5  That  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  it  is 
hereby  required  that  ten  days  after 
this  Act  takes  effect,  no  person,  firm 
or  corporation  shall  engage  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying,  selling,  dealing  in  or 
trading  in  eggs,  except  those  retailers 
who  do  not  buy  direct  from  the  produc¬ 
ers  and  who  do  not  sell  in  lots  greater 
than  one  case,  without  first  obtaining 
from  the  (Enforcing  Officer)  a  license 
to  conduct  such  business.  Such  officer 
upon  receipt  of  a  proper  application 
upon  forms  such  as  he  may  prescribe, 
accompanied  by  an  annual  license  fee 
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Based  on  a  Standard  of  Quality 


'ROM  land  and  sea  Armour  secures  the  top  grades  of  Nature’s  yield  and 
prepares  them  so  well  that  they  are  stamped  with  the  Oval  Label. 


In  order  to  win  this  stamp  of  approval,  every  item  of  food  included  in  the  Oval  Label  line  has 
first  to  pass  severe  chemical  and  dietary  tests,  and  then  finally  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Oval  Label  Committee. 

This  trade  mark  is  your  grade  mark  and  guide  to  highest  food  quality.  Look  for  it  on  Meats, 
Fish,  Soups,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Pork  and  Beans,  Condiments,  Seasonings,  Extracts,  Peanut 
Butter,  Evaporated  Milk,  Rice,  Coffee,  etc.,  etc. 


ARMOURED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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of  $ . ,  shall  thereupon  issue  to 

such  person,  firm  or  corporation  an  an¬ 
nual  license  to  engage  in  such  busi¬ 
ness. 

SEC.  6  That  the  (Enforcing  Officer) 
shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  shall  make  suitable  rules  and 
regulations  for  carrying  out  its  pro¬ 
visions.  He  shall  determine  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  eggs  previously 
candled  shall  be  recandled  before  sale 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  purchaser 
against  buying  as  a  part  of  a  lot,  eggs 
unfit  for  human  food. 

SEC.  7  That  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  failing  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of,  or  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
upon  conviction  for  the  first  offense 
be  fined  not  less  than  $15.00  nor  more 
than  $50.00  For  the  second  offense  he 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50.00  nor 
more  than  $100.00,  and  for  the  third 
or  any  subsequent  offense,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $100.00  nor  more 
than  $200.00,  and  in  addition  to  such 
fines,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  for 
the  first  offense  his  license  may  be 
suspended  for  not  more  than  thirty 
days;  for  the  second  offense  not  more 
than  sixty  days,;  and  for  the  third  or 
any  subsequent  offense  his  license 
may  be  revoked. 

SEC.  8  That  the  words  used  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  import  the 
plural  or  singular,  as  the  case  de¬ 
mands. 

SEC.  9  That  all  laws  or  sections  of 
laws,  and  amendments  thereto  or 
thereof,  now  in  force  in  this  state, 
which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 


The  Uniform  Egg  Breaking  Es¬ 
tablishment  Law 
A  BILL  ENTITLED 
AN  ACT  TO  CONTROL  THE  MAN¬ 
UFACTURE  OR  PREPARATION  OF 
FROZEN,  LIQUID,  DESICCATED  OR 
ANY  OTHER  FORMS  OR  WHOLE 
EGGS,  YOLKS,  WHITES  OR  ANY 
MIXTURE  OF  YOLKS  AND  WHITES 
FOR  FOOD  PURPOSES. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  LEGIS¬ 
LATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF . 

SEC.  2  That  no  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  shall  engage  in  the  State  of 

. in  the  business  of  removing 

eggs  from  their  shells,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  preparation  of  frozen,  liquid, 
desiccated  or  any  other  forms  of  whole 
eggs,  yolks,  whites  or  any  mixture  of 
yolks  and  whites  for  food  purposes, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  ingredients,  without  first  obtain¬ 
ing  a  license  from  the  (Enforcing  Of¬ 
ficer).  Before  such  license  shall  be 
granted 'the  (Enforcing  Officer)  or  his 
agent  shall  inspect  the  establishment 
and  equipment  to  be  used  in  said  Egg 
Breaking  Establishment,  and  he  shall 
also  ascertain  if  the  said  establishment 
complies  in  method  and  equipment 
with  the  Sanitary  Law  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  established  by  the  (En¬ 
forcing  Officer)  to  govern  these  estab¬ 
lishments.  If,  after  such  inspection, 
it  shall  appear  that  such  establishment 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Sanitary  Law  and  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  Egg  Breaking  Estab¬ 
lishments,  then  the  (Enforcing  Officer) 
shall  issue  an  annual  license  to  said 
establishment  upon  payment  annually 
of  a  fee  of  $ . 


SEC.  3  That  no  person,  firm  or 
corporation  shall  manufacture  or  pre- 
pa  re  in  any  egg  breaking  establish¬ 
ment  an  egg  unfit  for  human  food,  un¬ 
less  the  same  is  broken  in  shell  and 
then  denatured  so  that  it  cannot  be 
used  for  human  food.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  an  egg  shall  be 
deemed  unfit  for  human  food  if  it  be 
addled  or  moldy,  a  black  rot,  a  white 
rot,  or  a  blood  ring;  or  if  it  has  an  ad¬ 
herent  yolk,  or  a  bloody  or  green 
white;  or  if  it  be  incubated  beyond  the 
blood  ring  stage;  or  if  it  consist  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decom¬ 
posed  or  putrid  substance. 

SEC.  4  That  every  egg  breaking 
establishment  shall  include  his  license 
number  as  a  part  of  the  proper  labeling 
of  all  cans  or  other  receptacles  in 
which  frozen  or  desiccated  egg  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for 
human  food.  The  form  and  manner  of 
placing  or  affixing  said  license  num¬ 
ber  on  containers  shall  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  (Enforcing  Officer). 

SEC.  5  That  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  failing  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of,  or  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
upon  convicition  for  the  first  offense 
be  fined  not  less  than  $5.00  nor  more 
than  $50.00.  For  the  second  offense 
he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50.00 
nor  more  than  $100.00,  and  for  the 
third  or  any  subsequent  offense,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100.00 
nor  more  than  $200.00  and  in  addition 
to  such  fines,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,  for  the  first  offense  his  license 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Beans 

6102.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Adulteration  of  above  product  was 
alleged  for  the  reason  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  part  of  a  filthy  and  de¬ 
composed  vegetable  substance.  On 
April  27,  1917,  the  product  was  re¬ 
leased,  and  a  decree  of  condemna¬ 
tion  and  forfeiture  was  entered 
upon  a  $1,000  bond. 

6103.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6102. 
On  April  27,  1917,  released  on 

bond. 

6122.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans 

The  above  was  alleged  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  it  contained  filthy  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  substances,  and 
tomato  sauce  had  been  mixed.  On 
August  21,  1917,  judgment  of  con¬ 
demnation  and  forfeiture  was  en¬ 
tered  and  product  was  released  on 
$1,000  bond,  and  unfit  portion  of 
product  destroyed. 

6132.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Pork  and  beans  alleged  adulterated 
as  it  consisted  of  a  decomposed 
vegetable  substance  and  decom¬ 
posed  animal  substance.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1918,  product  was  re¬ 
leased  on  $1,000  bond  and  product 
ordered  repicked,  recanned  and  in¬ 
spected. 

6133.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6132. 

6134.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

The  above  article  was  alleged  adul¬ 
terated  because  it  consisted  of  a 
partially  decomposed  vegetable  and 
animal  substance,  same  being  la¬ 
beled  “Eureka  Brand  Pork  and 
Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce.”  On 
February  15,  1918,  decree  of  con¬ 
demnation  and  forfeiture  was  en¬ 
tered  and  product  ordered  de¬ 
stroyed. 

6135.  Adulteration  of  Sweet  Home 

Brand  pork  and  beans  in  to¬ 
mato  sauce. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6134. 

6137.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Oysters  were  found  to  be  mixed 
and  packed  with  water,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  in  part  for  oysters,  which 
the  article  purported  to  be.  On 
January  30,  1918,  defendants  en¬ 
tered  plea  of  guilty  and  paid  a  $10 
fine. 

Eggs 

6104.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Adulteration  of  shell  eggs  was  al¬ 
leged  because  it  consisted  in  part 
of  a  filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed 
animal  substance.  On  January  2, 
1918,  condemnation  and  forfeiture 
was  entered  and  product  ordered 
destroyed. 

6105.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6104. 

6106.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6104. 

6107.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6104. 

6108.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6104. 

6109.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6104. 

6110.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6104. 

6152.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Adulteration  of  eggs  was  alleged 
for  reasons  that  it  consisted  of  a 
filthy,  decomposed,  and  putrid 
animal  substance.  On  Oct.  1,  1917, 
the  defendants  pleaded  guilty 
and  paid  a  $25  fine. 

6153.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

The  above  product  was  alleged 


adulterated  for  reasons  that  it 
consisted  of  a  filthy,  decomposed, 
or  putrid  animal  substance.  On 
Feb.  26,  1918,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  a  $10  fine  and 
costs. 

6159.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6152. 
On  Sept.  17,  1917,  defendant 

pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a  fine  of 
$5  and  costs. 

6160.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6152. 
On  Jan.  8,  1918,  jury  found  de¬ 
fendant  guilty,  and  court  imposed 
a  fine  of  $25  and  costs. 

6179.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6152. 
On  July  24,  1917,  default  order  of 
court  for  separation  of  the  good 
eggs  from  the  bad,  and  the  sale 
of  the  good  eggs  and  destruction 
of  the  bad. 

6180.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6152. 
On  July  27,  1917,  product  was  re¬ 
leased  on  $500  bond. 

6183.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6152. 
On  Oct.  2,  1917,  no  claimant  ap¬ 
pearing  for  property,  judgment  of 
condemnation  was  entered  and 
product  ordered  destroyed. 

6184.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6183. 

Feed 

6111.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

poultry  feed. 

An  article  labeled  “Every  Day 
Scratch  Feed”  was  alleged  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  for  the 
reason  that  it  contained  screenings 
and  weed  seed  and  was  labeled 
as  being  entirely  composed  of 
wheat,  corn,  etc.  On  November  8, 
1917,  claimant  was  released  on 
$100  bond;  product  ordered  re¬ 
labeled. 

6112.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  tf 

poultry  feed. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6111. 
On  November  8,  1917,  product  re¬ 
leased  on  $250  bond  and  ordered 
relabeled. 

6113.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
Cottonseed  Meal. 

The  above  article  was  charged  as 
being  adulterated  and  misbranded 
because  it  consisted  in  part  of  a 
decomposed  vegetable  and  animal 
substance,  and  the  sacks  did  not 
contain  any  label  giving  net  weight 
or  food  value  of  product.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1918,  product  wats  released 
on  $500  bond  and  that  product 
must  be  labeled. 

6140.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Cottonseed  meal  labeled  “Owl 
Brand”  was  alleged  misbranded  in 
that  it  guaranteed  to  contain  41 
per  cent  crude  protein,  but  in 
truth  only  contained  36.44  per  cent. 
On  January  23,  1918,  defendant 
plead  guilty  and  paid  a  $400  fine. 

6145.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Sunset  Brand  Prime  Cotton  Seed 
Meal  and  Cake  was  alleged  mis¬ 
branded  in  that  it  guaranteed  to 
contain  a  certain  percentage  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ingredients  and  was  found 
to  contain  a  great  deal  less  than 
was  guaranteed.  On  October  17, 
1917,  defendant  pleaded  guilty  and 
paid  a  fine  of  $50. 

6154.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  of  the  above  article 
was  alleged  for  reasons  that  it 
bore  a  label  guaranteeing  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  ingredients, 


and  when  tested  was  found  to 
have  had  less  than  guaranteed. 
On  Nov.  5,  1917,  the  defendant 
company  entered  a  plea  of  guilty 
and  paid  a  $50  fine. 

6161.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6154.  On 
May  4,  1918,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  a  fine  of  $25. 

6163.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  dairy  feed. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
this  article  was  alleged  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  a  mixture  which  con¬ 
tained  less  than  16  per  cent  of 
crude  protein,  less  than  3  %  per 
cent  of  crude  fat,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  no  cottonseed  meal,  had 
been  substituted  in  part  for  a 
product  composed  in  part  of  pro¬ 
tein,  16  to  18  per  cent;  crude  fat, 
3  V2  to  5  y2  per  cent,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  which  the  article  pur¬ 
ported  to  be.  On  Feb.  26,  1918, 
defendant  company  pleaded  guilty 
and  paid  a  $150  fine. 

6168.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  cottonseed  meal. 

Adulteration  of  this  article  was 
alleged  for  reasons  that  a  low- 
grade  cottonseed  meal  had  been 
substituted  for  high-grade  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  41  per  cent  protein, 
which  the  article  purported  to  be. 
Misbranding  was  charged,  as  the 
label  bore  a  guarantee  of  the 
product  containing  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  ingredients,  and  in 
truth  contained  less  than  stated. 
On  April  11,  1918,  defendant 

pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a  $25  fine. 

6169.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6154. 
On  Feb.  9,  1918,  defendant  com-, 
pany  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a 
fine  of  $10  and  costs. 

6177.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6154. 
Defendant  pleaded  guilty  on 
March  27,  1918,  and  paid  a  fine  of 
$350  and  costs. 

6181.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6154. 
On  April  30,  1918,  defendant  com¬ 
pany  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a 
$100  fine. 

6187.  Misbranding  of  leader  hiorse 
and  mule  feed. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6163. 

6199.  Adulteration  of  sulphured  oats. 

The  above  product  was  alleged 
adulterated,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  oats  contained  2  per  cent  wa¬ 
ter,  which  reduced  the  quality. 
On  Feb.  25,  1918,  product  was  re¬ 
leased  on  $500  bond,  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  section  10  of  the  act. 


Fish 

6116.  Adulteration  of  scallops. 

The  above  article  was  found  adul¬ 
terated  for  the  reason  that  it  con¬ 
tained  filthy,  decomposed  and  pu¬ 
trid  animal  substances  so  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  food.  On  April 
22,  1918,  decree  of  condemnation, 
forfeiture  and  destruction  of  arti¬ 
cle  was  entered. 

6138.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6137. 

6139.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6137. 

6147.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6137.  On 
November  5,  1917,  pleaded  guilty 
and  paid  a  $25  fine. 

6156.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

The  above  article  was  charged 
with  adulteration  because  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  filthy,  decomposed  ani¬ 
mal  substance.  On  Aug.  29,  1917, 
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The  fruit  that  is  always  “in  season” 

Libby’s  Hawaiian  Pineapple  finds  a  friend 
in  every  woman  who  takes  pride  in  her  table. 
The  luscious,  golden  fruit  is  adaptable  for 
so  many  uses,  from  salads  to  desserts,  that 
it  is  practically  indispensable. 

National  advertising  has  consistently  featured 
the  many  delightful  ways  of  preparing 
Libby’s  Hawaiian  Pineapple.  And  women, 
in  their  persistent  quest  of  the  new,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  responsive  to  this  kind  of  advertising. 

You’ll  find  Libby’s  Hawaiian  Pineapple, 
when  attractively  displayed,  a  quick  “turn¬ 
over’’  product. 

Libby,  M?Neill  &  Libby,  Chicago 
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Fish — Con  tinued 

good  portion  of  product  was  re¬ 
leased  on  $500  bond,  and  unfit 
portion  ordered  destroyed. 

6164.  Misbranding  of  clams. 

The  above  article  was  alleged 
misbranded  as  the  quantity  of 
contents  in  each  package  was  not 
marked  on  outside  of  package. 
Another  shipment  of  clams  made 
Sept.  18,  1916,  was  alleged  mis¬ 
branded  for  reasons  that  label  on 
package  read  net  weight  5  ounces, 
and  in  truth  contained  a  less 
amount.  On  Feb.  5,  1918,  defend¬ 
ant  company  pleaded  guilty  and 
paid  a  $75  fine. 

6171.  Adulteration  of  minced  clams. 

Adulteration  of  the  above  article 
was  alleged  because  it  consisted 
of  a  decomposed  substance.  On 
June  9,  1917,  claimants  consented 
to  a  decree  of  judgment  of  con¬ 
demnation  and  forfeiture,  and 
product  was  released  on  $313.60 
bond  in  conformity  with  section 
10  of  the  act. 

6190.  Adulteration  of  clams. 

Clams  were  alleged  adulterated 
because  water  had  been  mixed 
and  packed  therewith,  which  re¬ 
duced  the  quality,  and  had  been 
substituted  for  clams,  which  the 
article  purported  to  be.  On 
March  29,  1918,  the  defendant 

pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a  fine  of 
$25. 

6194.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

An  article  labeled  “Leader  Brand 
Sardines"  was  found  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  for  reasons  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  44.5  per  cent  decomposed 
fish.  On  Feb.  5,  1918,  good  portion 
of  product  was  released  on  $500 
bond  and  unfit  portion  ordered 
destroyed. 

6195.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6156. 

Fruit 

6131.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
evaporated  apples. 

The  above  article  was  found  to  be 
mixed  and  packed  with  water  and 
labeled  “evaporated  apples,”  but 
consisted  of  a  partially  dried  ap¬ 
ple  product  containing  an  excessive 
amount  of  water.  On  October  5, 
1917,  defendant  pleaded  guilty  and 
paid  $20  fine  and  costs. 

6200.  Adulteration  of  canned  peaches. 

Adulteration  of  the  above  product 
was  alleged  because  it  consisted 
of  a  filthy  and  decomposed  sub¬ 
stance.  On  April  16,  1918,  claim¬ 
ant  consented  to  a  decree  of  con¬ 
demnation  and  forfeiture*,  and 
that  product  was  released  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  bond,  in  conformity 
with  section  10  of  the  act. 

Gelatin 

6191.  Adulteration  of  gelatin. 

Gelatin  was  found  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  because  it  contained  copper 
and  zinc,  added  deleterious  ingre¬ 
dients,  which  might  render  the 
article  injurious  to  health.  On 
Dec.  15,  1917,  decree  of  condem¬ 
nation  and  forfeiture  was  entered 
and  product  was  released  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  $500  bond,  in  conformity 
with  section  10  of  the  act. 

Jelly 

6158.  Misbranding  of  jam  compounds. 

Misbranding  of  jam  was  alleged 
for  the  reason  that  it  bore  a  label 
stating  each  jar  contained  10 
ounces  or  8  ounces,  as  the  case 
might  have  been,  of  jam,  and  in 
reality  contained  less  than  10 
ounces  or  8  ounces,  as  the  case 
might  be.  On  March  29,  1918, 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  paid 
a  $100  fine  and  costs. 

Meat 

6188.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  protein  meat  scraps. 

The  article  labeled  “Darlins’  High 
Protein  Meat  Scraps  for  Poultry” 
was  alleged  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded,  as  ground  glass  was 
found  mixed  and  packed  there¬ 
with,  and  substituted  for  meat 


scraps,  which  is  injurious  to 
health,  and  that  label  on  the  bags 
read  55  per  cent  protein,  but  con¬ 
tained  a  less  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein.  On  April  3,  1918,  no  claimant 
having  appeared  for  property, 
judgment  of  condemnation  was 
entered,  and  court  ordered  prod¬ 
uct  sold  properly  relabeled,  with 
injunction  against  use  of  product 
as  food  for  human  or  animal  con¬ 
sumption. 

Milk 

6114.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Milk  was  found  adulterated  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  mixed  and  packed 
with  water  and  substituted  in  part 
for  milk,  which  the  article  pur¬ 
ported  to  be.  On  March  6,  1918, 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
fined  $50. 

6115.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6114. 
On  January  8,  1918,  defendant 

pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $100. 

6120.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Adulteration  of  the  above  article 
was  alleged  for  reasons  that  a 
valuable  constituent  thereof,  to- 
wit,  butter  fat,  had  been  in  part 
abstracted.  On  November  13,  1917, 
the  case  was  tried  in  court  and 
the  jury  found  the  manufacturers 
not  guilty. 

Soft  Drinks 

6117.  Supplement  to  Notices  1455, 
4032,  4801.  Adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  Coca  Cola. 

On  November  12,  1917,  default 

decree  of  condemnation  and  for¬ 
feiture  was  entered.  Product  was 
released  on  bond. 

Spaghetti 

6101  Misbranding  of  spaghetti. 

Misbranding  was  alleged,  as  labels 
read  weight  13  pounds  net,  but  in 
reality  each  can  contained  14.23 
per  cent  less  than  13  pounds. 

Syrups 

6146.  Misbranding  of  maple  and  re¬ 
fined  sugar  sirup. 

The  above  was  alleged  misbranded 
in  that  it  was  labeled  contents  Y2 
gallon,  and  in  truth  did  not,  but 
contained  less.  On  March  19,  1918, 
defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  paid 
a  $25  fine. 

6182.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  syrup. 

Adulteration  of  Appetone  brand 
blended  syrup  was  alleged  adul¬ 
terated  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
a  mixture  composed  of  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  maple  sugar 
syrup,  an  article  inferior  to  a 
product  composed  of  25  per  cent 
of  maple  sugar  syrup,  and  was 
colored  with  caramel  so  as  to 
simulate  the  appearance  of  a 
product  composed  of  25  per  cent 
maple  sugar  syrup,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  whereby  its  inferiority  to 
said  product  composed  of  25  per 
cent  of  maple  sugar  syrup  was 
concealed.  On  April  9,  1918,  de¬ 
fendant  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a 
$50  fine. 

Tea 

6162.  Misbranding  and  adulteration  of 
Ceylon  tea. 

Product  labeled  “White  Lily  Cey¬ 
lon  Tea”  was  found  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded  for  reasons 
that  a  substance,  to-wit,  a  mix¬ 
ture  composed  of  tea  other  than 
Ceylon  tea,  had  been  mixed  and 
packed,  and  substituted  for  Cey¬ 
lon  tea,  which  the  article  pur¬ 
ported  to  be,  and  label  was  mis¬ 
leading  to  purchaser,  as  it  read 
“Ceylon  Tea,”  and  in  truth  did 
not.  On  Feb.  20,  1918,  the  de¬ 
fendant  company  pleaded  guilty 
and  paid  a  $25  fine. 

Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Pulp 

f124.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  tomato  pulp. 

The  above  article  was  charged 
with  adulteration  and  misbranding 
for  the  reasons  that  it  consisted 


of  a  filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed 
vegetable  substance,  and  that  the 
contents  was  not  marked  on  label. 
On  January  9,  1918,  defendant 

pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $200. 

6144.  Adulteration  of  catsup. 

Compound  catsup  was  alleged  adul¬ 
terated  for  reasons  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  part  of  a  filthy,  putrid 
and  decomposed  vegetable  product. 
On  January  21,  1918,  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  and  paid  $75  fine 
and  costs. 

6165.  Adulteration  of  tomato  paste. 

The  above  product  was  found  to 
be  adulterated,  as  it  was  made 
from  decomposed  tomatoes.  On 
Feb.  4,  1918,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  a  fine  of  $25. 

6172.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6166. 
On  April  15,  1918,  no  claimant 
having  appeared  for  the  property, 
judgment  of  condemnation  and 
forfeiture  was  entered  and  prod¬ 
uct  ordered  destroyed. 

6196.  Adulteration  of  tomato  paste. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6165. 
On  April  22,  1918,  court  ordered 
product  destroyed. 

6197.  Adulteration  of  Life  Buoy  brand 

tomato  paste. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6196. 

6198.  Adulteration  of  Eagle  brand  to¬ 

mato  paste. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6196. 

Vinegar 

6126.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

vinegar. 

Vinegar  was  found  to  be  distilled 
vinegar  or  diluted  acetic  acid,  and 
a  foreign  substance  mixed,  reduc¬ 
ing  its  quality.  It  was  alleged  mis¬ 
branded,  as  the  label  read,  “Blue 
Ribbon  Brand  Cider  Vinegar,”  and 
was  not  a  cider  vinegar,  but  a 
mixture  of  acetic  acid  or  distilled 
product.  On  January  19,  1918, 

product  was  released  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  costs  and  product  ordered 
relabeled. 

6127.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6126. 

6128.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6126. 

6129.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6126. 

6130.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6126. 

6418.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
Orchard  Made  Brand  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6126. 

6167.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  pure  apple  cider  vinegar. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
dilute  acetic  acid  or  distilled 
vinegar  and  mineral  matter  was 
mixed  and  substituted  for  pure 
apple  cider  vinegar.  Misbranding 
was  charged  for  reasons  that  it 
bore  a  label,  “Pure  Apple  Cider 
Vinegar,”  which  was  misleading, 
in  that  it  represented  the  article 
was  pure  apple  cider  vinegar.  On 
March  29,  1918,  defendants 

pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a  $100 
fine. 

6186.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  apple  cider  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6167. 
On  March  29,  1918,  defendants 
pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined 
$100. 

Water 

6157.  Adulteration  of  water. 

A  product  known  as  the  Crazy 
well  Water  was  found  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  because  it  consisted  in 
part  of  a  filthy  and  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  substance. 
On  Feb.  19,  1917,  product  was 
ordered  destroyed,  and  empty 
containers  returned  to  claimant 
upon  payment  of  costs  of  the 
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Sweet  Potato  Syrup — A  New  Product 


Experiments  conducted  in 

the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  have 
produced  a  palatable  and 
wholesome  syrup  from  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  announces.  The 
method,  developed  by  a  specialist  in 
the  bureau,  is  recommended  partic¬ 
ularly  for  home  use  where  there  is 
an  oversupply  of  sweet  potatoes.  The 
method  is  not  recommended  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  commercial  use,  because  it  is 
believed  that  sweet-potato  syrup  can 
not  compete  on  a  commercial  basis 
with  grain  syrups. 

The  sweet-potato  syrup,  which 
shows  a  yield  of  from  30  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  has  consistence,  taste  and  color 
similar  to  cane  and  sorghum  syrups. 
It  is  known  to  contain  much  sugar. 
Experiments  to  determine  its  exact 
food  value  are  being  conducted  by 
the  Home  Economics  Office  of  the 
department. 

The  Method  in  Brief 

The  sweet  potatoes  should  be 
washed,  any  decayed  portions  or 
other  blemishes  removed,  and  then 
weighed.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
kettle  with  plenty  of  water  and  boiled 
until  thoroughly  soft.  Erom  ll/2  to 
2  hours’  boiling  is  required.  The 
potatoes  are  then  mashed  in  the  ket¬ 
tle  in  the  water  in  which  boiled, 
with  sufficient  water,  adding  more 
if  necessary  to  form  a  thick,  smooth, 
mushy  liquid.  The  temperature  of 
the  mixture  is  then  brought  to  140° 
F.,  and  a  quantity  of  ground  malt 
added  equal  to  3 y2  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the-  original  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly 
stirred  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
140°  F.,  and  the  temperature  is  then 
brought  with  constant  stirring  to  a 
temperature  of  150°  F.,  the  source 
of  heat  removed,  and  the  mass  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  with-  occasional  stir¬ 
ring  for  an  hour.  The  mixture, 
known  technically  as  the  “in ash,” 
is  now  pressed  in  cloths  to  separate 
the  liquid  and  solid  portions.  The 
material  is  placed  in  cloth  bags, 
which  are  closed,  and  the  bags  sub¬ 
jected  to  gentle  pressure  while 
kneeding.  The  juice  flows  out  read¬ 
ily,  leaving  the  pulp  behind.  The 
juice  is  now  boiled  down  to  syrup 
in  an  ordinary  kettle. 

Any  of  the  common  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes  can  be  used.  Freshly 
harvested  stock  will  yield  a  syrup 
somewhat  less  sweet  than  sweet  po¬ 


tatoes  which  have  been  harvested  for 
some  time. 

The  sweet  potatoes  should  be 
cooked  with  plenty  of  water.  It  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  fluid,  mushy 
mass  which  can  be  mixed  readily 
with  malt. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  be  uniform 
throughout  during  the  action  of  the 
malt. 

Preparation  of  Malt 

Ordinary  brewer’s  or  distiller’s 
malt  of  good  quality  gives  excellent 
results,  or  the  malt  can  be  made 
by  sprouting  barley  under  proper 
conditions.  In  preparing  malt 
from  barley  the  following  method 
will  give  satisfactory  results :  The 
grain  should  be  soaked  in  water  for 
12  hours.  The  water  is  then  drained 
off  and  the  grain  allowed  to  stand 
for  12  hours,  and  the  operation  of 
soaking  and  standing  repeated  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  24  hours.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  steeping,  the  interior 
of  the  grain  should  be  soft  and 
chalklike.  The  grain  is  then  spread 
upon  a  tray  in  a  layer  not  over  6 
or  8  inches  deep.  The  temperature 
at  which  the  sprouting  grain  is  kept 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacture  of  malt.  It 
should  be  kept  as  near  60°  F.  as 
possible.  After  the  grain  has  grown 
for  six  or  eight  days  the  sprout 
forces  its  way  out  at  the  end  of  the 
grain  opposite  to  the  rootlet,  and 
the  malt  may  be  used  with  excellent 
results  at  this  time.  Sprouting, 
however,  may  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  slowly  for  another  six  or 
eight  days,  or  even  longer,  until 
the  sprout  has  attained  a  length 
from  three  to  four  times  that  of  the 
grain.  The  grain  must  be  kept 
moist,  so  that  the  rootlets  do  not 
wither  during  the  sprouting  period 
and  should  be  turned  over  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  at  least  once  a  day 
and  kept  covered  with  a  wet  cloth 
and  in  the  dark.  The  product  is 
known  as  “green  malt.”  It  should 
have  a  fresh  odor  and  be  free  from 
any  sour  smell  and  should  be  free 
from  mold.  Immediately  before  use 
the  green  malt  should  be  finely 
ground  in  an  ordinary  meat  chopper 
or  other  suitable  machine.  When  so 
ground  it  forms  a  pasty  mass  and 
may  be  added  directly  to  the  boiled 
mashed  sweet  potatoes  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  thoroughly  broken  up  by  stir¬ 
ring  until  the  malt  is  thoroughly 
disseminated. 


On  a  small  scale  this  is  most 
readily  accomplished  as  described. 
On  a  large  scale  an  ordinary  cider 
press,  using  racks  and  cloths,  can 
be  successfully  employed.  The 
liquor  obtained  is  slightly  sweet  and 
rather  turbid.  Plenty  of  water 
should  be  used  in  order  to  produce 
a  mash  from  which  the  liquor  will 
freely  flow  and  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sugars  may  be 
easily  removed  by  a  single  pressing. 
The  total  quantity  of  water  used 
should  be  two  or  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  potatoes.  The  sweet- 
potato  sirup  can  be  boiled  down  to 
as  thick  a  consistence  as  desired. 
The  pulp  which  remains  can  be 
dried  and  used  for  feed,  or  it  can 
be  fed  while  fresh. 


Dehyd  ration 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Most  of  these  patents  show  that  the 
inventor  had  no  technical  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  subject  he  is  dealing 
with,  an<J  the  major  portion  of  the  de¬ 
vices  disclosed  have  either  never  been 
put  into  use,  or  if  put  into  use,  have 
been  found  to  be  totally  worthless. 
There  are  very  many  reasons,  aside 
from  that  mentioned,  why  the  appara¬ 
tus  failed  to  work.  Briefly  stated, 
their  failure  to  understand  the  princi¬ 
ple  involved  in  extracting  moisture; 
failure  to  comprehend  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  effects  of  heat;  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
moving  air  currents  varies  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  moisture  content  and 
heat,  and  many  other  things.  A  device 
which  will  act  very  well  on  a  small 
scale,  i.  e.,  that  will  produce  a  fairly 
uniform  product,  will  not  necessarily 
work  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  this 
fact  which  has  caused  the  failure  of  a 
majority  of  concerns  which  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  dehydrate. 

Very  many  machines  will  produce  a 
nice  dried  product  on  the  top  surface, 
but  a  wet,  sticky  product  on  the  lower 
surface,  or  vice  versa;  or  one  set  of 
cells  will  produce  a  well  dehydrated 
body,  another  set  will  be  wet,  and  still 
another  set  burned,  which  conditions 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  air  cur¬ 
rents  traversing  different  parts  of  the 
apparatus  are  not  uniform  in  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity. 

No  book  has  ever  been  written  on 
the  art  of  dehydration  of  vegetable  and 
animal  products.  It  would  take  quite 
a  large  book  to  explain  all  that  must 
be  known  to  arrive  at  successful  re¬ 
sults.  In  this  description  I  have 
sought  only  to  give  the  main  facts, 
with  the  idea  that  they  might  be  help¬ 
ful  to  those  who  are  groping  in  the 
dark. 
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The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  journal  recently  were 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C„ 
at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State  number 
of  patent  and  name  of  inventor  when 
ordering. 

1,285,409.  Combined  ice  -  cream 
freezer  and  refrigerator.  William  H. 
Sargent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assignor  to 
Wayne  Mfg  Co.,  same  place. 

1,285,552.  Process  of  exhausting 
air  from  the  presence  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Arthur  Barry,  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land. 

1,285,555.  Flavoring  compound. 

John  C.  Bradley,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

1,285,560.  Gravity  fruit  -  separator. 
Frank  F.  Chase,  Riverside,  Cal. 

1,285,577.  Cracker-cutting  machine. 
Daniel  K.  Allison,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
assignor  to  The  J.  H.  Day  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,285,615.  Macaroni-Drier.  John  V. 
Canepa  and  Primiano  Casalena,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

1,285,845.  Process  of  preparing 


meats  for  low-temperature  cooking. 
Charles  B.  Trescott,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,285,979.  Machine  for  molding  and 
cutting  butter  and  the  like.  Roy  E. 
Gearhart  and  Eldon  E.  Lloyd,  Mary¬ 
ville,  Mo. 

1,286,007.  Peanut-sheller.  David  W. 
Howell,  Savannah,  Ga. 

1,286,028.  Cutting  apparatus  for 
macaroni.  Martin  E.  Kraybill,  Boiling 
Springs,  Pa. 

1,286,029.  Process  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  macaroni,  etc.  Martin  E. 
Kraybill,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

1,286,145.  Baking-powder.  Hervey 
D.  Thatcher,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

1,286,315.  Process  of  making  al¬ 
cohol-reduced  beverages.  Herman 
Heuser,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,286,404.  Method  and  apparatus 
for  deodorizing  cream.  John  Priskey, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

1,286,685.  Machine  for  cutting  and 
pitting  drupaceous  fruit.  Hugh  C. 
McCurrie,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,286,766.  Flaked  cereal  food  prod¬ 
uct  and  method  of  making  the  same, 
Willis  H.  Post,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
assignor  to  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,286,804.  Machine  for  sealing 
bread-wrappers  or  the  like.  Richard 
Sejnoha,  Wolsey,  S.  Dak. 

1,286,863.  Fruit-grader.  Henry  C. 
Winans,  Prescott,  Wash. 

1,286,903.  Process  of  reducing  fats 


and  mixtures  containing  the  same  to 
powder  form.  Frederick  C.  Atkinson, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1,286,904.  Baking-powder  and  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  same.  Frederick  C. 
Atkinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1,286,928.  Attachment  for  dough- 
mixers.  William  H.  Brooks,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

1,286,989.  Preserving  eggs.  Gustav 
Futterer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,287,145.  Fruit-drying  tray.  Arthur 
Vernon,  Fresno,  Cal. 

1,287,345.  Handling  apparatus  for 

macaroni.  Martin  E.  Kraybill,  Boil¬ 
ing  Springs,  Pa. 

1,287,395.  Composition  of  matter  to 
facilitate  the  whipping  of  cream. 
Alice  A.  Moore,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  Canada. 

1,287,430.  Loading  and  unloading 

device  for  baking-ovens.  Charles  H. 
Putnam,  Evanston,  Ill. 

1,286,600.  Milk-treated  wheat  or 

other  cereal  flour.  Arthur  R.  Coulson, 
San  Quentin,  Cal. 

1,287,654.  Method  of  milling  flour. 
Rowan  T.  F.  Dodds,  Decatur,  Ill. 

1.288.428.  Leavening  agent.  Fred¬ 
erick  B.  La  Farge,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Dedicated  to  the  public.) 

1.288.429.  Process  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  glucose.  Frederick  B.  La  Farge, 

Washington,  D.  C.  (Dedicated  to  the 
public.) 


LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  margarine  manufacturers, 
dairy  industry  members  and 
scientific  men  and  women  gen¬ 
erally  will  be  interested  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Workers  of  the 
South,  which  will  be  given  the  last 
week  in  this  month  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  This 
committee  has  been  for  a  year  mak¬ 
ing  a  scientific  investigation  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  The  members  are  W.  B. 
Dodson,  B.  W.  Kilgore  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  Tait  Butler  of  Memphis, 
Tenn. ;  J.  F.  Dugar  of  Auburn,  Ala., 
and  H.  A.  Morgan  of  Knoxville, 
Tennk 

Something  of  the  controversy 
that  is  being  waged  on  the  subject 
in  the  South  will  be  apparent  to  the 
reader  of  the  letter  which  Mr.  John 
T.  Ashcraft  of  Florence,  Ala.,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Dodson  on  receiving  a  letter 
asking  views  in  regard  to  the  subject 
under  debate.  Mr.  Ashcraft’s  letter 
follows : 

Florence,  Ala.,  Jan.  13,  1919. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dodson,  University  Sta¬ 
tion,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dear  Doctor — I  have  your  favor 
of  January  7th,  and  note  your  plan 
to  submit  a  series  of  questions  to 
the  different  interests. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  plan  to 
begin  with,  but  I  earnestly  trust 
that  this  distinguished  committee 
will  not  stop  with  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  What  the  South 
needs  to  know  is  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  foods  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  combination  of 
her  oils  with  milk.  At  present  we 
know  nothing  of  the  subject.  As 
indicating  the  possibilities  of  sci¬ 
entific  investigation  and  experi¬ 
ment  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
bulletin  of  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  published  in' the  September 
issue  of  the  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  from  which  it  appears  that 
pathogenic  germs  cannot  survive 
in  peanut  butter.  If  this  be  true 
it  will  in  the  nature  of  things  add 
to  the  prosperity  of  peanut  grow¬ 
ers  because  the  increased  use-  of 
the  product  will  result  with  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

Again  in  a  recent  conversation 
with  Dr.  C.  L.  Langworthy,  whom 
I  am  sure  you  know  well,  he  told 
me  that  experiments  conducted  by 
his  bureau  had  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  protein  of  peanut 
meal  or  flour  is  one  of  the  few  per¬ 
fect  proteins,  and  expressed  the 


opinion  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  peanut  flour  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  our  diet. 

Recently  Dr.  David  Wesson  sent 
me  a  sample  of  filled-cheese  which 
had  been  produced  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  In  his  letter  he  said: 

“I  took  about  two  pounds  of  this 
cheese  up  to  the  Chemists’  Club 
the  other  night  and  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  notice  how  quickly  it 
disappeared  along  with  some 
crackers  when  served  around 
promiscuously  to  a  number  of 
chemists.” 

He  says  that  a  mild  and  very 
palatable  cheese  can  be  produced 
by  the  combination  of  peanut  and 
cotton  seed  oils  with  skim-milk, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
practicable  ways  to  conserve  the 
food  value  of  skim-milk,  as  filled- 
cheese  will  keep  for  a  long  time 
and  is  well  adapted  to  distribution 
over  large  areas  of  the  country. 

If  this  industry  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  butter  making  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  we  would  not 
only  have  a  splendid  market  for 
our  oils  but  those  butter  making 
sections  would  be  able  to  distribute 
their  skim-milk  into  the  remote 
sections  which  cannot  be  now 
reached. 

Then  I  have  noticed  recent  arti¬ 
cles  about  the  production  of  a  con¬ 
densed  milk  which  is  composed  of 
skim-milk  and  vegetable  oils  and 
called  Hebe. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  sci¬ 
entific  men  composing  your  com¬ 
mittee  will  themselves  institute  a 
series  of  investigations,  or  suggest 
various  investigations  to  be  made 
by  the  colleges,  many  valuable 
combinations  will  be  found  where¬ 
by  the  use  of  our  oils  will  be 
enlarged  and  the  milk  of  the  coun¬ 
try  be  greatly  conserved. 

What  the  South  needs  is  to  get 
this  question  out  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  ignoramous  politics  and 
into  the  atmosphere  of  scientific 
knowledge.  When  this  is  done  the 
law  will  respond  to  a  well  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion.  All  legis¬ 
lation  up  to  the  present  has  been 
enacted  in  the  dark  amid  the  fears 
and  suspicions  which  darkness 
fosters. 

As  long  as  we  are  ignorant  the 
South  will  not  assert  its  rights  be¬ 
cause  those  rights  are  not  clearly 
defined. 

I  have  not  kept  up  with  the  Min¬ 
nesota  fight  in  detail,  but  from  a 
Minnesota  Dairy  Journal  to  which 


I  subscribe  I  gather  that,  owing 
to  the  fearful  revelations  made 
before  the  committee  on  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards  in  their  hear¬ 
ings  at  St.  Paul,  and  the  public 
knowledge  generally  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  butter  was  being  pro¬ 
duced,  the  students  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  by  a  vote  requested  that  they 
be  supplied  with  oleomargarine 
instead  of  butter.  This  request 
was  granted  by  the  faculty;  and 
another  big  storm  broke  over  the 
university.  The  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  state  enlisted  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  dairy  division.  A  red 
hot  campaign  was  inaugurated 
which  ended  in  another  vote  by  the 
students  whereby  they  requested 
to  be  returned  to  butter  for  the 
sake  of  the  dairy  interest  and  the 
reputation  of  Minnesota. 

Now  here  in  Alabama  we  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  peanut  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  as  Minnesota  produces 
butter  fat.  We  have  just  about 
twice  as  many  farmers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  these  oils  as 
Minnesota  has  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter  fat. 

We  produce  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  much  oil  as  we  our¬ 
selves  produce  butter  fat  and  we 
have  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
as  many  farmers  producing  these 
oils  for  market  as  produce  butter 
fat  for  market.  Yet  we  have  a 
well  organized  faculty  at  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute  study¬ 
ing  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  butter. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  community  builders  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  one 
hundred  citizens  representing  ten 
or  twelve  counties.  In  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  markets  for  farm  products 
the  question  was  asked,  what  are 
the  principal  uses  of  peanut  and 
cottonseed  oils?  The  man  deliver¬ 
ing  the  lecture  on  markets  could 
not  answer  and  asked  if  anybody 
in  the  audience  could  answer.  No¬ 
body  responded.  At  last  a  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  platform  of  an 
agricultural  college  replied:  “They 
are  principally  used  for  making 
explosives.” 

I  do  hope,  dear  doctor,  that  the 
committee  will  not  stop  with  an 
expression  of  a  political  opinion 
or  expression  of  expediency.  If 
the  scientists  will  give  the  coun¬ 
try  the  facts  then  the  country  will 
act  wisely. 

With  very  great  respect. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  T.  ASHCRAFT. 
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New  Laws 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
use  of  trading  stamps,  coupons,  etc., 
except  that  merchants  are  permitted 
to  issue  discount  slips  under  certain 
restrictions. 

House  Bill  No.  52 — Prohibits  false 
or  untrue  advertising. 

Vermont 

Senate  Bill  No.  17 — Amends  the 
narcotic  law  by  prohibiting  sale  of 
all  preparations  containing  any  quan¬ 
tity  whatever  of  opium,  morphine, 
heroin,  codeine,  cocain,  cannabis  in- 
dica,  cannabis  satira. 

House  Bill  No.  107 — Is  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  existing  law  providing  for 
the  licensing  of  dealers  in  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Washington 

Senate  Bill  No.  9 — Is  a  long  con¬ 
centrated  Feed  Bill. 

Senate  Bill  No.  10 — Is  a  bill  to 
standardize  milk  and  milk  products, 
including  “Hebe,”  and  fixing  a  tax 
of  50  cents  a  case  on  all  “Hebe” 
manufactured  in  the  state. 

House  Bill  No.  77 — Defines  the 
“manufacture”  of  dairy  products, 
fixes  the  manner  of  making  test  for 
butter  fats  and  regulates  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  milk  and  cream  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  condensed  or 
evaporated  cream  or  milk. 

House  Bill  No.  117  —  Is  a  cold 
storage  bill. 

West  Virginia 

House  Bill  No.  76 — Is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Weights  and  Measures 
law. 


Senate  Bill  No.  85 — Is  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 

House  Bill  No.  149 — Is  a  long 
Weights  and  Measures  bill. 

Senate  Bill  No.  181 — Is  a  long 
Weights  and  Measures  bill. 

Wisconsin 

House  Bill  No.  6-A  —  Prohibits 
the  use  of  trading  stamps,  coupons, 
etc.,  except  that  any  manufacturer, 
packer  or  dealer  may  issue  any  ticket 
with  the  sale  of  the  goods,  which 
ticket  shall  bear  a  statement  of  its 


cash,  redeemable  value  and  shall  be 
redeemable  only  in  cash  by  the  one 
issuing  it. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  22- A — Seeks  to 
repeal  the  sections  of  the  statutes  re¬ 
lating  to  whey,  cream  and  butter. 


Old  Methods  Gone — 

R.  B.  J.  HOWARD,  the  can¬ 
ning  expert  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  drew  some  perti¬ 
nent  comparisons  at  the  recent 
Chicago  convention.  This  is  what 
he  said  of  tomato  pulp: 

“What  kind  of  stock  was  being 
used  ten  years  ago,  what  kind  of 
washers  were  employed,  what  kind 
of  sorting  equipments,  if  any  at 
all?  Who  has  ever  heard  of  a 
chemical  or  microscopical  testing 
of  tomato  pulp  or  catsup? 

You  remember  that  plug,  valve 
or  stop-cock  in  the  bottom  of  your 
pulp  tank  through  which  you  drew 
off  the  “water”;  yes,  and  the  cook¬ 
ing  arrangement?  And  recall  with 
what  care  when  a  barrel  was  to  be 
opened  for  inspection  we  laid  it  so 
that  if  the  bung  blew  out  with  ex¬ 
plosive  violence  it  would  do  us  no 
harm.  Somewhat  different  from 
conditions  observed  this  year  in 
which  in  visiting  ninety-eight  fac¬ 
tories  not  one  of  them  used  this 
method  of  storing  pulp.” 


New  Egg  L  aw 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

may  be  suspended  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days;  for  the  second  offense  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  and  for  the  third 
or  subsequent  offense  his  license  may 
be  revoked. 

SEC.  7  That  the  words  used  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  import  the 
plural  or  singular,  as  the  case  de¬ 
mands. 

SEC.  8  That  all  laws  or  sections  of 
laws,  and  amendments  thereto  or 
thereof,  now  in  force  in  this  state, 
which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 


We  Want  These 

Back  Numbers 

of 

The  American  Food 
Journal 

April,  1918;  June,  1918;  Dec.,  1918 

We  will  pay  25c  each  for  copies  of  the 
above  magazines.  Send  to 

410  Cunard  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


TRY  LOGANBERRY 


The  flavor  is  made  from  fresh 
Loganberries.  We  use  many 
berries  to  make  the  flavor  for  a 
single  Jiffy -Jell  dessert. 

The  flavor  comes  in  liquid  form 
— in  a  vial.  So  it  gives  to  Jiffy- Jell  a  wealth  of  fresh-fruit  taste. 

It  comes  ready-sweetened,  and  the  cost  is  slight.  A  single  pack¬ 
age  serves  six  people. 

There  are  ten  flavors,  but  try  Loganberry.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it  now. 
Try  Pineapple  flavor,  too. 

Two  Packages  for  25  Cents  at  Your  Grocer’s 

JIFFY- JELL,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

(358) 


»  — 11  -  .  " . 

APPEARANCE  GOES  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARDS 

SELLING  FOODSTUFF 

■ — 

These  two  packages  contain  the  same  amount,  size 
and  brand  of  cookies. 

Which  looks  the  more  tempting? 

It  is  not  all  in  the  appearance,  but  it  helps  greatly. 

THE  WATERPROOF  PAPER  8c  BOARD  CO. 

WAXED  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 
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FEDERAL 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Geo.  I.  Christie,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State 
Co-operative  Food  and  Drug  Control. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  In¬ 
spection  District,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  W.  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Western  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  B.  Hart,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection 
Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry. 

STATE 

(Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary , 
the  post  office  address  of  each  official  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.) 

ALABAMA 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 

Montgomery 

J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Clerk. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

ARIZONA 

Tucson 

C.  A.  Bosworth,  Director  State  Labo¬ 
ratory. 

ARKANSAS 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  Bittle  Rock 

John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 

CALIFORNIA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President,  San 
Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs,  University  of  California. 

August  F.  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert. 
University  of  California. 

COLORADO 

Division  of  Food  and  Drug’s,  Denver 

S.  R.  McKelvey,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner. 

J.  B.  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

CONNECTICUT 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New 
Haven. 

DELAWARE 

State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M.  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist, 
Newark. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health 
Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  In¬ 
spector,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health 
Department. 

FLORIDA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Tallahasse 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

GEORGIA 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 
W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO 

Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  De¬ 
partment,  Boise 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector. 

Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health. 

ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of 
Foods  and  Dairies. 

J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman. 

INDIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

• 

IOWA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer 
of  Weights  and  Measures. 

KANSAS 

State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods 
and  Drugs,  Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health  and  Chief  Food  and  Drug 
Inspector. 

F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and 
Drug  Inspector  (in  charge  of  Division). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of 
the  University  Food  Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the 
University  Drug  Laboratory ,  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  College  Laboratory,  Manhattan. 

KENTUCKY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Department,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  and 
Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  Pinnell,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  A.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 


LOUISIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst. 

MAINE 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist,  Orono. 


MARYLAND 

State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacterio¬ 
logist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau 

of  Chemistry. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  and  Analyst. 

MICHIGAN 

Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 
Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

MINNESOTA 

Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  Sibbald,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
College 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI 

Food  and  Drug  Department,  St.  Louis 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Commissioner. 
Robt.  E.  L.  Marrs,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Carthage. 

H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist. 

MONTANA 

Department  of  Public  Health,  Helena 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 
W.  M.  Cobleigh,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA 

Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission, 
Lincoln 

Otto  Murschel,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

NEVADA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Control  Department,  Reno 

H.  B.  Blumer,  Acting  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY 

State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director,  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Assistant  Director. 
W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr..  Chief  Inspector  in 
Charge,  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
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NEW  YORK 

State  Food  Commission,  Albany 

John  Mitchell,  President. 

Connell  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York 
City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture,  Albany. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Foods  and  Markets,  Albany. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

'  W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College 

E.  P.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State 

Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Rob  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  Sudro,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson,  Paint  Chemist. 

OHIO 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and 
Food  Division,  Columbus 

Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 

OKLAHOMA 

Department  of  Public  Health, 
Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  J.  W.  Duke,  Commissioner  of  Health 
and  Food  and  Drugs. 

Dr.  H.  V.  L.  Sapper,  Assistant  Commis- 

sioncT, 

R.  E.  Andrews.  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

OREGON 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Frear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  A.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

F.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 
Chas.  H.  La  Wall,  Chemist,  Philadelphia. 
C.  F.  Schoen,  Chemist,  Scranton. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Food  and  Drug  Commission 
Providence 

Frank  A.  Jackson,  Chairman. 

F.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  S.  A.,  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Franklin  N.  Stricklin,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries 
Columbia 

A.  C.  Summers,  Commissioner. 

William  Elliott. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

State  Food  and  Drug  Department 
Vermilion 

Guy  G.  Frary,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  I.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Harry  F.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 

Chemist. 

TENNESSEE 

Department  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Hinds,  Chief  Chemist. 

TEXAS 

Food  and  Drug  Department 
Austin 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E  H  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating 
Chemist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

D.  F.  Snyder,  Chemist. 

UTAH 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Department 
Salt  Lake  City 

Walter  M.  Boyden,  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 


VERMONT 

State  Board  of  Health 
Burlington 

Dr.  Chas.  S.  Caverly,  President,  Rutland. 
Dr.  F.  Thomas  Kidder,  Treasurer,  Wood- 
stock. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dalton,  Secretary  and 
Executive  Officer. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone,  Director  of  Laboratory. 

VIRGINIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
Richmond 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner. 

N.  A.  Lafsley,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Weems,  Chief  Chemist. 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  Ralston,  Chemist. 

H.  V.  Stewart,  Bacteriologist. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Department  of  Health 
Charleston 

S.  L.  Jepson,  Commissioner. 

WASHINGTON 

State  Agriculture  Department 
Olympia 

E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Food  Department,  Seattle, 

Geo  A.  Olson,  State  Chemist,  Pullman. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  State  Chemist,  Se¬ 
attle. 


WISCONSIN 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
Madison 

Geo.  J.  Weigle,  Commissioner. 

C.  E.  Lee.  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
Dairy  Specialist. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Harry  Kleuter,  Chemist. 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

WYOMING 

Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Department 
Cheyenne 

Maurice  Groshon,  Commissioner. 

Oscar  J.  Lamm,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

R.  B.  Moudy,  M.  S.,  State  Chemist,  Lara¬ 
mie. 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and 
Operation  of  Plants  for  the 
Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use 
of  Vegetable  Oils. 


Th  e  Last 
Three 

in  the  box  and  they’ll  soon  be 
gone!  No  wonder — for  the  fla¬ 
vor,  crispness  and  fine  quality 
put  into  them  by  the  Taggart 
people  have  been  kept  in  by 
the  waxed  paper  sealer.  Most 
prepared  products  (particu¬ 
larly  foods)  lose  considerable 
of  their  goodness  before  the 
consumer  gets  them.  That’s 
why  “quick  turnover”  is  a 
good  thing  for  all  concerned. 
Waxed  paper  sealers  or  wrap- 
p  e  r  s  are  simply  insurance 
against  loss  of  goodness  be¬ 
fore  the  user  gets  the  package. 

ILL  you  permit  the  World’s  Cleanest  Paper  Mill  to  submit  sam¬ 
ples  of  KVP  waxed  and  also  vegetable  parchment  papers? 

KALAMAZOO  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  COMPANY 

The  World’s  Cleanest  Paper  Mill  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

Manufacturers  of  Waxed,  Vegetable  Parchment  and  tSond  Papers. 


|  Make  Sure  the  Name  | 

|  “WARD”  | 

is  back  of  every  kind  of 

|  Bread  and  Cakes  | 

=  you  buy  and  you  are  certain  of  getting  the  highest  grade  bakery  products. 

§  WARD  BAKING  COMPANY  H 

-  BAKERIES  IN  == 

New  York  Newark  Providence  Cleveland  

-  Brooklyn  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Baltimore 
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Barnard  s  Edito  rial 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
packages.  Cleanliness  is  a  saving 
grace  in  the  food  business  but  emi¬ 
nently  so  in  coffee.  Bulk  coffee  has 
made  a  great  march  forward  in  the 
last  five  'years.  The  country  grocer 
and  the  corner  merchant  does  not 
keep  as  he  used  to,  tobacco,  rum,  mo¬ 
lasses,  coffee  and  kerosene  all  in  com¬ 
mon  array.  He  takes  care  of  his 
goods,  he  keeps  his  coffee  in  dust- 
proof,  airtight  canisters,  for  he 
knows  that  dust  doesn’t  help  flavor 
and  repels  trade. 

We  have  got  the  coffee  habit.  To 
most  of  us  it  is  not  harmful  and  it 
does  cheer. 


We  Should  Eat  M  ore 
Raisins 

aisins  are  dried  grapes  and 
they  contain  all  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  fresh  grape  ex¬ 
cept  the  water.  They  have  a  high 
food  value  for  they  are  rich  in  sugar 
and  fruit  acids  and  they  also  contain 
protein  and  fat.  A  pound  of  raisins 
contains  as  much  food  as  six  pounds 
of  apples  or  two  quarts  of  milk. 
Raisins  are  in  no  sense  delicacies  or 
dainties.  There  is  more  reason  for 
putting  them  into  bread  puddings 
and  mince  pie  than  the  fact  that 
they  improve  appearance  and  impart 
flavor.  They  belong  in  such  foods 
because  they  are  nutritious  and  they 
may  well  be  more  generally  used. 

A  few  years  ago  the  raisin  crop 
was  large  and  growers  could  not  get 
enough  for  their  crop  to  pay  for 
picking  the  grapes.  They  took  their 
troubles  to  an  expert  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  raisins  made  good  bread 
better.  In  two  years  this  idea  has 
been  popularized  in  the  form  of  rai¬ 
sin  bread  until  the  use  of  raisins  is 
greatly  increased,  the  consumer  is 
better  served  and  the  vineyard  owner 
is  making  money. 

Raisins  properly  baked  in  breads 
and  puddings,  or  indeed  eaten  out 
of  hand  or  after  being  “plumped” 
by  putting  them  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water  until  they  have  swollen  to 
their  original  shape,  are  an  almost 
ideal  food  for  children.  Not  only  do 
they  satisfy  with  their  burden  of 
fruit  sugar  but  they  have  an  import¬ 
ant  medicinal  value  because  of  their 
laxative  effect. 

Buy  more  raisins,  by  the  pound, 
by  the  bunch,  by  the  can  or  box.  Use 
them  in  many  forms  of  cooking 
where  sweetness  and  fruity  flavor  is 
helpful,  and  place  them  where  the 
children  can  get  at  them  whenever 
they  are  hungry. 


No  Substitute  For 
the  Egg 

NO  baker  can  afford  to  use  eggs 
when  they  are  selling  for  fifty 
cents  a  dozen  on  the  farm. 
But  eggs  seem  to  be  essential  to 
many  recipes.  In  fact,  ope  some¬ 
times  wonders  what  the  cookbook 
writers  would  do  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  eggs,  around  which  to 
write  their  good  advice  to  young 
housewives. 

The  present  egg  scarcity  has  stim¬ 
ulated  the  sale  of  egg  substitutes  in 
the  form  of  powders  colored  yellow 
to  look  like  egg  yolk  and  filled  with 
dextrine  to  simulate  egg  white. 
There  is  no  real  objection  to  the  use 
of  these  so-called  egg  powders  save 
that  they  are  no  more  like  eggs  than 
they  are  like  ham,  and  the  baker  who 
uses  them  in  his  cakes  and  jelly  roll 
without  declaring  to  the  consumer 
the  fact  that  the  rich  yellow  hue  is 
due  to  the  product  of  the  anilin  dye 
maker  instead  of  the  barnyard  hen 
is  apt  to  get  into  trouble  with  the 
food  inspectors.  The  sale  of  cakes 
or  any  other  bakery  products  colored 
in  imitation  of  the  genuine  egg  color 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  pure  food 
laws. 

The  desire  to  economize  when  eggs 
are  high  is  laudable  but  the  house¬ 
wife  will  do  better  to  go  without 
eggs  altogether  or  to  make  one  egg 
do  the  work  of  three,  than  to  pay 
extravagant  prices  for  mixtures  of 
starch  and  dextrine,  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  with  a  little  yellow  dye. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  egg 
substitute.  Artificial  eggs  will  still 
be  unknown  when  artificial  dia¬ 
monds  are  common. 


Tke  Label  Should  Tell 
tbe  Truth 

CANNER  who  had  no  faith 
in  his  labels  sent  out  a  few 
years  ago  an  assortment  of 
goods  labelled  somewhat  as  follows : 
“Canned  peas,  colored  with  Paris 
green.”  “Sweet  corn  containing 
strychnine.”  “Pork  and  Beans  with 
ptomaine  poison  sauce.”  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  all  of  these  goods  were 
sold  and  so  far  as  the  manufacturer 
ever  learned,  not  a  single  objection 
was  raised  against  them  because  of 
the  statement  on  the  label  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  can. 

I  can  conceive  of  goods  bearing 
such  a  label  selling  ten  years  ago,  but 
I  believe  it  utterly  impossible  to  do 
it  now.  The  slogan,  “Let  the  label 
tell  the  truth,”  has  been  repeated, 
reiterated,  and  dinned  into  the  ears 
of  the  housewife  who  purchases 


ninety  per  cent  of  the  food  supply, 
until  she  is  really  taking  notice  of 
the  labels  on  the  packages.  She  is 
posted  as  to  what  these  labels  mean. 
She  has  learned  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  vanilla  extract  and  the  atro¬ 
cious  compounds  which  used  to  be 
sold  under  that  name,  but  which  are 
now  labelled,  “Compound  of  Vanil¬ 
lin  and  Coumarin,  flavored  with 
Coumatin.”  She  is  not  deceived  by 
the  formulas  printed  on  the  imita¬ 
tion  jelly  package  and  she  knows 
quite  as  well  as  the  milkman  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  grades  of  milk. 

Some  years  ago  fraudulent  food 
advertising  was  only  regulated  by 
the  bounds  of  imagination  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  writer.  I  remember  well 
a  maple  syrup  which  bore  the  label 
something  like  this — “Absolutely 
pure  maple  syrup.  This  product  is 
made  from  the  first  run  of  sap  from 
the  finest  maple  groves  of  Vermont. 
It  is  collected  with  the  greatest  care 
and  evaporated  to  a  syrup  by  a  proc¬ 
ess  that  preserves  the  delicate  aroma 
and  fragrance  of  the  finest  product 
of  the  maple  trees.  It  is  absolutely 
pure  and  is  bottled  expressly  for 
those  who  distribute  only  the  finest 
goods.”  The  man  who  wrote  the 
advertisement  was  an  expert,  but  the 
man  who  made  the  syrup  was  even 
better,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  possible  evidence  of  maple  syrup 
that  we  could  find  about  the  pack¬ 
age  was  a  picture  of  the  maple  grove 
that  appeared  on  the  label. 

Of  course  such  labelling  is  impos¬ 
sible  today.  The  laws  will  not  allow 
it  and  business  cannot  thrive  upon 
it. 


Storage  Holdings 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
American  cheese  were  in  storage  on 
February  1,  1919,  a  decrease  from 
last  year  of  75.4  per  cent.  Holdings 
of  Swiss  cheese  increased  55.2  per 
cent  compared  to  last  year,  and  on 
February  1  amounted  to  2,316,210 
pounds.  Limburger,  cream,  and 
Neufchatel  cheese  decreased  about' 
25  per  cent,  while  increases  of  37.2 
per  cent  for  brick  and  munster,  100 
per  cent  for  cottage,  pot  and  bakers, 
and  597  per  cent  for  “all  other  varie¬ 
ties”  of  cheese  were  reported. 

Case  eggs  in  storage  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  20.7  per  cent  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1  this  year  were  127,363  cases. 
Frozen  eggs  decreased  37  per  cent, 
the  total  being  given  as  7,681,880 
pounds  on  February  1  this  year. 

There  were  1,626,713  barrels  of 
apples  in  cold  storage  on  February  1 
this  year  and  4,143,542  boxes,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  24.7  per  cent  for  apples 
compared  to  a  year  ago. 
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President  Removes  M  ore 
Regulations 

The  President  has  signed  a  Proc¬ 
lamation,  effective  February  1, 
1919,  removing  the  requirement  of 
licenses  under  the  Food  Control  Act 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  and  re¬ 
pealing  regulations  governing  those 
whose  licenses  have  been  cancelled. 
The  following  only  now  remain  un¬ 
der  license : 

Importers  and  distributors  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  also 
elevators  or  warehouses  storing 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  rice. 

Importers,  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  fresh,  canned  or  cured 
beef,  pork  or  mutton,  cottonseed, 
cottonseed,  products,  lard,  butter, 
eggs,  sugar. 

Importers  and  manufacturers  of 
rice  flour,  wheat  flour,  and  wheat 
mill  feeds,  also  cold  storage  ware¬ 
housemen. 

Licenses  and  all  regulations  are 
canceled  in  case  of  the  following: 

All  persons,  firms,  corporations  or 
associations  heretofore  required  to 
be  licensed  whose  licenses  have  not 
already  been  cancelled,  engaged  in 
the  business  of  importing,  manufac¬ 
turing,  (including  milling,  mixing 
or  packing),  or  distributing  oatmeal, 
rolled  oats,  oat  flour,  corn  grits, 
corn  meal,  hominy,  com  flour,  starch 
from  corn,  corn  syrup,  glucose  or 
raw  corn  flakes,  rye  flour,  barley 
flour,  milk,  cheese,  near-beer  or  other 
similar  cereal  beverages,  malt,  copra, 
palm  kernels,  peanuts,  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  butter  substitutes,  lard 
substitutes  except  cottonseed  prod¬ 
ucts;  all  animal  or  vegetable  fats  or 
oils  except  butter,  lard  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oil ;  also  all  salt-water  fisher¬ 
men.  The  provisions  of  the  Food 
Control  Act  are  still  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  regulations  can¬ 
celled  as  a  result  of  this  Proclama¬ 
tion  all  remaining  special  regula¬ 
tions  governing  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  butter  have  been  re¬ 
pealed.  Furthermore,  the  maximum 
margins  heretofore  indicated  for 
wholesalers  and  retailers  have  been 
withdrawn  except  in  the  case  of 
cottonseed  products  and  eggs. 


Six  thousand  cases  of  pineapples 
were  packed  in  Hawaii  in  1902.  In 
1909  the  pack  reached  498,000  cases. 
This  year,  ten  years  later,  the  pack 
will  be  almost  four  million  cases  of 
twenty-four  tins  each,  a  total  of 
ninety-six  million  cans  of  a  single 
fruit.  Has  any  other  food  industry 
made  such  amazing  progress? 


rjVjj’COA  NUT 
N'IrGARINF; 

brands 

CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  USE 
Free  from  Animal  Fats 

OLEOMARGARINE 

The  Nucoa  Bu t  tjerCo m p aKy  0 


\N  Tav*  CLTAO  T  Y\\S  PRODUCT 
0\-E0tAILR<3AR\Hl.  TO  COMPUt  NNVTW 
TYS^.  V.P.NN  BUT  \T  \S  A^SOVJOT *-\_T 
>0  VRTE  VS* OTA  AH\tAAV-TATS 


N  u  c  o  a 

Made  of  Nuts  and  Milk 
Free  From  Animal  Fats 


This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated  the  same  as 
animal  oleomargarine.  We  oppose  the  former  and 
positively  favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it  is.  We 
refuse  ,  to  sell  moonshiners.  This  product  is  sold 
only  in  one,  two  and  five  pound  cartons.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 


The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 


Churners 

Sales  Department  —  2283  Woolworth  Building,  -  New  York 


All  Nut  Margarines  Are  Not  Alike 

A  perfect  Nut  Margarine  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites: 

Keep  sweet  as  long  as  butter. 

Soften  at  the  same  temperature. 

Have  a  butter  flavor. 

Have  a  texture  so  as  to  spread  like  butter. 

FARRELL’S  A-l  Brand  has  stood  the  test  through  the  hottest 
months  of  Summer.  We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  prove 
this  statement. 

Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 

Churned  in  pasteurized  milk. 

Contains  i.o  animal  fats. 

downey  -  FARR  EL  L  company 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Eat  Nuts  All  tke  Year 
Round 

The  latest  scheme  is  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  eat  nuts  all  the  year  round  in¬ 
stead  of  during  the  holiday  season. 
California  is  raising  so  many  nuts 
that  something  like  this  must  be 
done  or  the  markets  will  be  flooded 
during  the  brief  consumption  period. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers’ 
Association  has  launched  a  move¬ 
ment  to  push  nuts  into  an  all-year 
consumption.  The  scope  of  the 
campaign  is  seen  from  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  associa 
tion  to  its  members: 

“We  must  all  commence  to  real¬ 
ize  now  that  we  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  time  when,  regard¬ 
less  of  price,  we  cannot  expect  the 
entire  California  walnut  crop  to  be 
consumed  during  the  holiday  pe¬ 
riod.  Only  a  certain  tonnage  of 
walnuts  can  possibly  be  eaten  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  The 
slogan  that  we  are  trying  to  drive 
in  is  that  walnuts  are  just  as  good 
to  eat  in  April  as  in  November,  and 
that  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
discontinuing  to  use  walnuts  after 
Christmas  than  there  is  to  stop 
eating  ham  or  eggs  after  January 
1st’ 

“We  have  to  get  walnuts  on  the 
list  of  all-year-round  food,  and  the 
sooner  we  do  it  the  better  for  the 
industry.  Of  course,  practically  all 
of  our  advertising  this  year  is  di¬ 
rected  towards  this  purpose,  and 
we  believe  we  will  in  this  one  year 
treble  the  normal  after  holiday 
consumption. 

“The  beautiful  part  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  that  it  will 
not  be  felt  in  the  returns  made  to 
growers.  While  it  costs  lots  of 
money  to  advertise  in  the  national 
publications,  at  the  same  time  it 
is  the  cheapest  that  a  distributor 
of  products  nationally  can  under¬ 
take. 

“The  association  is  now  consid¬ 
ering  a  definite  national  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  to  cover  a  series  of  three 
or  five  years,  the  plan  being  to  na¬ 
tionally  advertise  walnuts  whether 
the  crop  is  large  or  small,  the  price 
high  or  low,  the  market  good  or 
bad,  the  idea  being  that  through 
this  advertising  we  will  assure 
ourselves  a  strong  and  constant 
demand  for  our  product  from  year 
to  year,  and  through  it  develop  at 
least  a  heavy  consuming  period 
continuing  for  six  or  seven  months 
instead  of  about  a  two  or  three 
months’  heavy  consuming  period 
as  in  the  past. 

“The  normal  production  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  walnuts  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  15  per  cent  an¬ 
nually.  It  is  vital  that  we  keep 
consumption  ahead  of  this  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  production.  We 


must  also  realize  that  the  war  is 
over.  Next  year  competition  from 
the  European  growers  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  keener  than  ever.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  pre¬ 
dominate  the  field;  also  that  we 
predominate  on  quality.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  will  help  both  ways.” — 
Merchant  and  Grocery  World. 


Seeks  Outlet  for 
Brewers’  Rice 

Bice  mills  and  other  large  holders 
of  brewers’  rice  have  appealed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
find  an  outlet  or  new  uses,  through 
investigations,  for  their  stocks  which 
are  accumulating  because  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  national  prohibition.  Al¬ 
though  such  rice  might  be  made  into 
rice  flour,  dealers  and  mills  report  a 
decreased  demand  for  rice  flour  since 
the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  wheat 
flour  were  removed  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  doubt  whether  the 
making  of  additional  rice  flour  would 
be  profitable.  In  addition  to  the 
stocks  of  brewers’  rice  there  are  also 
large  holdings  of  low-grade  rice  and 
screenings  which  are  at  present  un¬ 
marketable.  The  department  is  giv¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  problem. 


Officials  Nab  M  any 
Whiskey  R  unners 

INCE  May  1,  1918,  when  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Food  and  Drug  Department 
took  over  the  duties  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Prohibition  Law,  many 
new  methods  used  by  people  in  bringing 
whiskey  into  the  State  have  been  un¬ 
covered. 

Whiskey  has  been  shipped  into  the 
State  in  carload  lots,  billed  as  apples, 
pickles,  spinach  and  red  peppers.  In 
each  case  the  barrels  placed  in  front  of 
the  doors  of  the  cars  were  true  to  name. 
Also  carbon  dioxide  drums,  barrels  in¬ 
side  of  barrels,  with  the  space  between 
the  barrels  filled  with  tar,  glucose  and 
vinegar,  have  been  found.  Milk  cans 
with  the  body  containing  whiskey  and 
a  compartment  across  the  shoulder  with 
milk  in  the  neck  has  also  been  found. 

Extra  tires  containing  whiskey,  com¬ 
partments  in  the  gasoline  tanks  and 
special  tanks  built  under  the  running 
board  are  methods  that  people  driving 
automobiles  have  tried  to  use. 

Whiskey  in  suitcases,  trunks,  hot- 
water  bottles,  and  special  canvas  har¬ 
nesses  containing  numerous  pockets, 
were  among  the  methods  found  to  be 
used  by  people  on  the  interurban  cars 
and  trains.  In  one  instance  that  which 
appeared  to  be  a  baby  that  a  woman 
was  so  carefully  taking  care  of  proved 
to  be  a  number  of  hot  water  bottles, 
with  baby  bonnet,  blankets,  pillow,  etc.. 


shaped  to  deceive  the  average  fellow 
passenger. 

Approximately  20,000  gallons  of 
whiskey  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
whiskey  runners.  Whiskey,  in  some 
parts  of  the  state,  has  been  known  to 
sell  for  as  high  as  $20  a  quart,  which 
makes  it  a  great  temptation  for  men  to 
take  chances. 

The  chemists  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Department,  after  some  examination, 
decided  that  the  alcohol  could  be  prof¬ 
itably  recovered.  On  an  experimental 
tryout  forty-two  barrels  were  shipped  to 
the  Grand  Rapids  Products  Company. 
This  company  uses  an  alcohol  recover¬ 
ing  method  in  the  manufacture  of  near 
beers.  The  result  of  this  experimental 
tryout  was  that  out  of  the  forty-two 
barrels  of  whiskey,  seven  hundred, 
twenty-five  gallons  of  one  hundred 
eighty-eight  proof  alcohol  was  obtained, 
which  would  have  a  market  value  of 
several  thousand  dollars. 

This  alcohol  will  be  distributed  at 
cost  of  recovery  to  the  various  state  in¬ 
stitutions,  hospitals,  etc.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  cost  of  recovery  will 
amount  to  less  than  one  dollar  a  gallon. 


Vegetable  Skippers 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

factors  tending  to  increase  cost  and 
affords  protection  and  assistance  to  all. 

“Whether  or  not  there  will  be  super¬ 
vision,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers 
Association,  and  the  other  bodies  like 
the  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants,  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers 
Association,  the  International  Apple 
Shippers  Association,  and  similar  bod¬ 
ies.  If  they  believe  that  constructive 
supervision  will  free  their  trade  of 
groundless  and  harmful  suspicion,  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  supervision  that  will  be 
helpful  to  them  can  be  arranged.  It 
must  not  go  too  far  at  the  beginning, 
but  must  have  in  mind  moderation  and 
helpfulness  with  later  extension  which 
experience  and  conference  may  de¬ 
velop.  Whatever  is  done  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  only  if  there  is  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  any  supervisory  body  that  may 
be  created  and  the  responsible  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  shipping,  receiving 
and  selling  organizations.” 

The  election  of  officers  and  directors 
resulted  in  all  of  the  former  encum¬ 
bents  being  reelected.  They  are  E.  P. 
Miller,  president;  William  Newsome, 
first  vice-president;  Charles  E.  Virden, 
second  vice-president,  and  R.  L.  Evans, 
secretary.  In  addition  to  these  officers 
the  following  are  the  directors:  A.  U. 
Chaney,  J.  S.  Crutchfield,  N.  B.  Wes- 
cott,  J.  C.  Chase,  B.  A.  Perham,  Roy 
Campbell,  J.  L.  Nagle,  Thomas  O’Neill, 
J.  B.  Cancelmo,  John  Denney,  O.  A. 
Boyle  and  J.  M.  Perry. 
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Butter  Standard  Not 
Before  Secretary 
Houston 

THE  matter  of  a  definition  or 
standard  for  butter  is  not  before 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
consideration  at  the  present  time,  say 
officials  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  in  answer  to 
numerous  inquiries  from  butter 
manufacturers. 

The  joint  committee  on  definitions 
and  standards,  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Of¬ 
ficials,  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  had  the  matter  under 
consideration  for  some  time,  and 
public  hearings  on  the  subject  were 
held  in  St.  Paul  on  June  19,  1918, 
and  in  Washington  on  June  24,  1918. 
The  committee  still  has  the  matter 
under  consideration.  No  conclusion 
has  been  reached,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  final  decision  will  be  reached 
at  any  time  in  the  near  future. 

According  to  the  usual  practice, 
the  joint  committee  makes  its  recom¬ 
mendations  first  to  the  Association 
of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials  and  the  Association  of  Offi¬ 
cial  Agricultural  Chemists.  If  these 
associations  adopt  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  committee,  the  matter  is 
then  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  consideration.  If 
the  department  approves  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  definition  or  stand¬ 
ard  is  then  promulgated  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  officials  of  the  department 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  also 
of  food  and  drug  officials  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states. 


Coffee  Instead  of  Booze 


Porto  Pico  is  consuming  50 


per 


cent  more  coffee  today  than  she  did 
before  the  island  “went  dry,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  San  Juan  coffee  dealer. 

This  fact,  together  with  an  island 
coffee  crop  of  only  half  of  what  it 
was  last  year  and  a  heavy  demand 
from  Spain  and  Cuba,  has  sent  up 
prices  throughout  the  island. 

The  coffee  market  began  jumping 
a  week  or  two  ago,  and  it  has  been 
going  up  ever  since.  Eetailers  found 
the  price  almost  doubled  overnight, 
and  the  restaurants  last  week  raised 
their  prices  to  10  cents  a  cup. 

San  Juan  dealers  say  coffee  is 
likely  to  go  higher  than  the  present 
price  of  44  cents  retail  if  the  outside 
demand  continues  as  strong  as  now. 


XLEtfK 

^Moxixr'!; 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality  and  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for  M oxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


Chumet)  by 


Vftivl-AVoyley: 

INCORPORATED 


Chicago 


TIN  and  FIBRE 

CONTAINERS 

for 

Foods — Drugs — Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  [New  York  San  Francisco 

With  Offices  In  All  Large  Cities 


Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 

Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  Solicited 

Victor  Chemical  Works 


New  York 


Chicago 

Largest  Manufacturers 


St.  Louis 
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EXTRACT 

OF  TRUE 

VANILLA 


mm  FSDTT  FLAVOB 


PfiJCl  FIAYORfflG  EXTRACT  CQ 
CMICAOO.IL  SUL 


DR.  PRICE’S 
VANILLA 

Is  made  from  the 

Finest  Mexican 
Vanilla  Beans 

The  same  high  quality 
is  found  in  PRICE'S 


Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry 

Pure  Fruit  Extracts 


Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


SSJ 


CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


Stubborn  Men  HurtTbeir 
Entire  Industry 

Honest  men  do  not  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  they  are  not  interesting,  but 
let  a  man  do  a  dishonest  thing  and 
he  immediately  focuses  public  notice. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  foods. 
Good  foods  are  not  talked  about,  but 
the  moment  any  bad  food  is  found 
it  goes  into  the  newspaper  columns 
under  screaming  headlines.  Honest 
manufacturers  go  about  their  work 
without  receiving  any  special  atten¬ 
tion. 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  they 
are  doing.  No  one  cares  very  much. 
But  when  a  dishonest  manufacturer 
is  caught  with  his  guard  down  and 
brought  before  the  courts,  the  whole 
industry  of  which  he  has  an  insig¬ 
nificant  part  gets  publicity  which 
never  helps  and  which  often  seri¬ 
ously  injures.  The  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  food  manufacturers  who  are 
honestly,  skillfully  and  conscienti¬ 
ously  doing  their  best  to  make  better 
food  are  far  less  interesting  to  the 
consumer  than  the  single  dirty  little 
fellow  whom  the  food  inspector 
pounces  upon  in  his  cellar  or  un¬ 
sanitary  shop.  But  when  the  one 
per  cent  fellow  is  driven  out  into 
the  lime  light  and  his  methods  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  public  gaze,  the  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  share  the  execration 
of  the  indignant  public. 

Whenever  the  dirty  dairyman  is 
prosecuted  fewer  milk  bottles  are 
left  along  the  routes  of  all  dairy¬ 
men;  whenever  cellar  bakeries  are 
condemned  bakers’  bread  goes  under 
the  ban.  Whenever  a  story  of  bad 
meat  is  spread  broadcast  the  vege¬ 
tarian  habit  grows  apace.  Any  man 
who  makes  or  handles  food  under 
conditions  which  are  bad  is  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  entire  industry.  He 
ought  to  be  put  out  of  business,  if 
not  by  the  health  officer  by  the  con¬ 
certed  action  of  the  indignant  men 
whom  his  bad  business  practices 
have  penalized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  the 
way  it  is  worked  in  many  places  and 
that  is  why  organized  industries  are 
helpful  not  only  to  the  members  of 
the  association  but  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  An  organization  of  bakers 
cannot  afford  to  stand  for  unsani¬ 
tary  bakeries,  and  if  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  directed  they  will  persuade  the 
dirty  baker  to  leave  his  bakeshop 
and  get  into  some  other  occupation 
which  does  not  have  to  do  with  the 
food  supply.  A  well  organized  bot¬ 
tlers’  association  means  better  pop, 
cleaner  bottles,  and  fewer  reckless 


and  probably  unsuccessful  bottlers. 
Grocers’  associations  help  not  only 
by  teaching  better  business  methods 
to  the  bookkeeper,  they  are  wonder¬ 
fully  effective  in  driving  out  the  un¬ 
sanitary  shop. 

Every  trade  journal  that  is  doing 
what  it  ought  to  do  for  the  industry 
it  represents  is  preaching  sanitation, 
urging  a  strict  enforcement  of  food 
laws  and  educating  its  readers  to 
follow  the  new  axiom — “Cleanliness 
is  essential  to  Godliness,”  and  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  also 
essential  to  good  business. 

In  1917  New  York  by  a  margin 
of  about  600,000  bushels  captured 
the  honors  as  the  leading  buckwheat 
producing  state,  but  in  addition  to 
increasing  nearly  all  crops  during 
the  past  year  the  Pennsylvania 
farmers  made  a  special  drive  in 
buckwheat.  The  total  production  of 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
about  17,000,000  bushels. 


The  Cost  of  Living  the 
World  Over 

Australia  occupies  the  most  favor¬ 
able  position  of  all  lands  in  regard 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  made  by  Stock¬ 
holm  “Commercial  Gazette.”  The 
Australian  increase  was  reported  as 
30  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  United  States  was 
recorded  as  in  second  position,  with 
an  increase  of  60  to  70  per  cent. 

Holland,  with  an  increase  of  70 
per  cent,  showed  the  smallest  in¬ 
crease  among  European  nations,  and 
Denmark  is  next,  with  an  increase  of 
about  80  per  cent. 

Sweden,  England,  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  grouped  with  in¬ 
creases  running  from  100  to  122  per 
cent,  England  and  France  occupying 
the  most  favorable  place  with  in¬ 
creases  of  about  104  per  cent,  while 
Sweden  had  182  per  cent. 

Germany,  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Hungary  had  increases  from  150  to 
200  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  living 
in  Austria,  Finland  and  Russia  had 
increased  more  than  200  per  cent. 

In  every  case  the  figures  are  based 
on  the  budget  of  a  normal  family, 
with  a  year’s  expenditures  of  2,000 
crowns  in  1914. — From  Greater  New 
YorTc. 


All  remaining  special  regulations 
governing  dealers  in  eggs  and  cold 
storage  warehousemen  have  been 
withdrawn,  effective  February  14, 
1919. 
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Yanks  Eat  Tons  of 
Cough  Drops 

Cough  drops  to  the  extent  of  3 1% 
tons  were  consumed  by  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  according  to  a  recent  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Sun.  This  might 
seem  to  indicate  an  alarming  preval¬ 
ence  of  coughs,  but  does  not.  It 
merely  means  that  the  soldiers  used 
up  that  many  lozenges  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  candy,  of  which  they  could 
not  obtain  enough.  They  may  have 
swallowed  more  than  Sl1/^  tons  of 
cough  drops,  probably  did,  but  they 
obtained  that  many  through  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  post  exchanges. 

The  American’s  demand  for  sweets 
is  stupendous,  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s 
monthly  consignment  shows.  To 
take  the  edge  off  his  appetite  for 
sweet  things  the  Eed  Triangle  can¬ 
teens  have  ordered  some  staggering 
quantities  of  supplies.  The  biggest 
single  item  is  sugar,  most  of  it  used 
in  manufacturing  chocolate  and 
cookies  in  France.  Just  2,850  tons 
of  this  will  be  needed. 

It  will  take  1,325  tons  of  flour  to 
keep  the  factories  which  are  turning 
out  cookies  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  busy 
for  the  next  month.  Condensed  milk 
is  in  demand  to  the  extent  of  94^4 
tons,  and  milk  powder,  which  is  used 
in  making  chocolate,  will  weigh  36 
tons. 

The  soldier  is  a  great  consumer  of 
chocolate  bars.  Two  hundred  tons 
will  be  brought  from  America,  and 
almost  as  much  will  be  purchased 
in  France.  Jam'  is  another  big  item, 
reaching  200  tons,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  large  quantity  that  will  be  obtained 
from  French  manufacturers.  A  total 
of  175  tons  of  candy  has  been  re¬ 
quisitioned,  and  much  more  could  be 
sold  if  there  were  ways  of  getting  it 
on  the  shelves  of  the  post  exchanges. 

Totalling  up  all  the  things  that 
the  Eed  Triangle  storekeepers  or¬ 
dered  shipped  from  America  in  a 
month,  we  find  it  amounts  to  6,268^2 
tons.  That’s  a  big  item,  but  it  isn’t 
nearly  enough.  Everything  has 
been  pared  right  down  to  the  bone. 
If  transportation  presented  no  diffi¬ 
culties  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  show 
what  “big  business”  really  means. 
The  trouble  is  that  it’s  hard  enough 
to  get  the  stuff  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  once  landed  in  a  base  port  it  runs 
up  against  embargoes  and  other 
transport  difficulties  galore. 


C]]  The  hoop  around 
the  food  industry  is 
the  American  Food 
Journal.  With  no  pet 
theories— only  expert 
opinions  to  expound; 
no  wild  ideas— only  a 
safe,  sane,  conserva- 

tive  discussion  of  food, 
its  making,  packing  and 
merchandising  and  food 
legislation.  These  form 
the  platform  of  the 
American  Food  Journal. 

^  For  thirteen  years  this 
magazine  has  digested 
Government  reports  with¬ 
out  dryness,  analyzed  food 
legislation  without  preju¬ 
dice,  compiled  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  for  those  who  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  food  field. 

The  best  thought  in  every 
phase  of  the  industry  is  given 
to  you  each  month.  Dr. 
Barnard’s  editorials  keep  you 
up  to  the  minute  on  the 
what  and  why  of  food. 

The  subscription  price  is 
$2.50  per  year. 

<jf  Send  your  name  in  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL 

411  Cunard  Bldg.  Chicago 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co. 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
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RYZON,  The  Perfect  Baking  Powder ,  is  an 
Absolutely  All  American  Product 

The  formula  for  Ryzon  was  worked  out  in  America  by  a  typically 
American  scientific  organization,  and  its  ingredients — bicarbonate  of 
soda,  cornstarch,  and  monosodium  phosphate  crystals — are  all  pro¬ 
duced  in  America. 

Ryzon  has  been  tested  thoroughly  and  is  endorsed  by  American 
chemists,  bv  domestic  science  experts,  by  cookery  editors  and  by 
American  pure  food  institutions. 

Ryzon  is  sold  by  representative  American  grocers. 

And  finally — Ryzon  is  used  and  approved  by  families,  domestic 
science  teachers  and  chefs  of  big  hotels  and  restaurants  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  They  have  found  Ryzon  scientific,  economical  and 
dependable,  “The  Perfect  Baking  Powder,"  whose  accurate  use 
insures  successful  baking  results. 

Ryzon  is  40c  per  pound.  The  Ryzon  Bak'.ng  Book  ( original  price  $1.00)  containing  250 
practical  recipes ,  many  of  conservation  value  end  others  easily  adapted  to  present  day 
ne  ds,  will  be  mailed  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  30c  in  stamps  or  coin  except  in  Canada. 

GENERALCHEMICALCQ 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 
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What  Sc  Buys 

for  Breakfast 

Ten  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  cost  five  cents 
— about  one-half  cent  per  dish. 

Ten  dishes — a  liberal  serving  for  ten  people, 
of  the  greatest  food  that  grows. 

Below  we  picture  what  five  cents  buys  in 
other  breakfast  dishes.  Just  a  tiny  serving 
for  one  person  nowadays. 

Compare  in  another  way. 

Food  is  largely  measured  by  its  energy  value 
— by  calories.  Here  is  what  five  cents  buys 
in  energy  at  this  writing: 


What  5c  Buys 

in  Calories 


In.  Quaker  Oats . 1,000  Cal. 

In  Round  Steak .  125  “ 

In  Veal  Cutlets .  90  “ 

In  Fresh  Halibut .  95  “ 

In  Hens’  Eggs .  70  “ 

In  Salt  Codfish .  65  “ 

In  Canned  Peas .  95  “ 


This  means  that  some  foods  cost  you  ten 
times  Quaker  Oats. 

It  means  that  breakfast  cost  can  be  vastly 
lessened  by  serving  Quaker  Oats. 

And  breakfast  can  be  bettered.  The  oat  is 
almost  a  complete  food.  It  comes  close  to 
the  ideal  food. 

It  is  the  vim-food,  the  food  for  growth. 
Food  which  costs  ten  times  as  much  cannot 
compare  with  oats. 

And  Nature  has  made  few  foods  so  inviting. 


Oat 

The  Exquisite  Vim-Food 

Quaker  Oats  attained  its  fame  through  flavor.  It  is 
flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the  rich,  plump 
oats. 

We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  It  means 
the  cream  of  oats  without  extra  price.  You  should 
insist  on  this  grade. 

Two  Sizes:  12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 
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The  Truth 

1 1  AT  is  the  truth  ? 


If  you  asked  this  question  about  religious 
belief  you  would  get  as  many  different  answers 
as  there  are  creeds.  And  while  the  answers  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  wide  difference  of  thought  you  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  inclined  to  credit  each  of  the  persons  an¬ 
swering  with  being  sincere  because  we  have  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  believing  that  when  people  talk  about  their 
own  particular  religion  they  talk  sincerely. 

But  if  you  ask  what  is  the  truth  about  this  or  that 
business  or  this  or  that  political  issue  the  answer  that 
you  receive  is  very  apt  to  be  discounted  in  your  own 
mind  if  you  happen  to  believe  differently,  as  having 
been  prompted  by  some  selfish  consideration. 

As  I  have  been  rambling  around  in  the  food  field  1 
find  that  much  of  this  suspicion  is  in  evidence  here  ■ 
only  perhaps  a  little  more  pronounced  than  in  some  other 
fields.  Each  person,  each  interest  and  each  group  of  men 
seems  to  be  ready  to  ascribe  ulterior  motives  to  each 
person  or  group  that  represents  a  different  belief.  Even 
the  men  who  are  classed  as  the  scientists  of  the  food 
world  are  not  entirely  free  from  this  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  other  scientists  who  represent  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  belief  or  who,  in  their  investigations,  arrive 
at  a  different  conclusion. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  modern  food  contests  centers 
about  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  so-called  butter 
substitutes.  The  opposition  being  represented  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  health  of  the  human  race  depends 
upon  the  use  of  pure  dairy  products. 

I  know  that  to  line  up  with  one  side  is  hound  to  sub¬ 
ject  this  publication  to  the  accusation  of  having  been 
influenced  and  yet  to  publish  a  food  magazine  and  not 
touch  upon  the  contested  points  of  the  industry  would 
be  to  publish  a  useless  magazine. 

But  we  are  going  to  try  to  present  the  arguments 
which  have  appealed  to  us  as  being  the  most  nearly 
the  truth  in  this  dairy  and  margarine  contest  and  in 
our  next  number  we  will  publish  a  story  that  we  hope 
will  appeal  to  you  as  presenting  some  new  points  on 
this  mooted  subject. 

There  are  other  food  matters  on  which  there  are  con¬ 
tests  and  we  are  not  going  to  dodge  the  issue  on  a  single 
one.  Each  will,  as  the  time  seems  propitious,  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  article  or  editorial  comment. 

If  you  are  a  dietitian  I  think  you  will  like  Miss  M  rite  s 
article  this  month  on  Canned  Meats.  Next  month  an¬ 
other  story  in  which  she  will  tell  about  Canned  Fruits 
will  appear. 

We  have  published  two  stories  on  Dehydration  and 
the  third  will  appear  in  the  April  number. 

C.  A.  Pattersox. 
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Servo  Thom 

puffed  Grains 


Bubble  Grains 

^yoain  Exploded 

puffed,  to  Eight 

•fltties  Normal  Size 


An  Invitation 


Which  Mothers  Should  Accept 

Nearly  every  magazine  you  read  invites 
you  to  serve  Puffed  Grains — for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  sake. 

That  is,  Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  and 
Corn  Puffs— all  bubble  grains,  flavory  and 
flaky. 

And  it  pictures  ways  of  serving  which 
millions  now  enjoy. 

500  Million  Dishes 

Last  year  mothers  served  in  these  ways 
over  500  million  dishes.  And  these  three 
Puffed  Grains  have  become  the  favorite  gram 
dainties. 

Millions  of  children  are  getting  whole 
wheat  with  every  food  cell  exploded — whole 
wheat  made  wholly  digestible. 

They  are  getting  whole  rice  puffed  to  flimsy, 
airy  morsels,  eight  times  normal  size. 

They  are  getting  corn  hearts  puffed  in  like 
way — delightful  food  confections. 

They  are  getting  all  these  grains  fitted  for 
digestion  as  they  never  were  before. 

All  are  steam-exploded — all  are  shot  from 
guns.  All  are  prepared  by  Prof.  Anderson’s 
process  to  make  them  hygienic  foods. 

And  all  are  fragile,  flavory  tidbits  with  a 
taste  like  toasted  nuts.  All  are  the  most 
enticing  grain  foods  in  existence. 

If  you  now  serve  one  of  them,  try  the  other 
two.  Each  has  its  own  fascinations. 

And  try  serving  them  in  more  ways.  They 
are  ideal  all-hour  foods. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 

and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 
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FREE 


VALUABLE  BOOK  THAT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  REFER¬ 
ENCE  LIBRARY  OF  EVERY 
PHYSICIAN,  DOMESTIC 
SCIENTIST  AND  DIETITIAN 

An  exhaustive,  highly  informative  treatise  on 
Baking  Powder  as  a  healthful  and  convenient 
leavening  agent,  prepared  by  Thomas  G.  Atkin¬ 
son,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D. 

A  book  of  many  meaty  facts  relative  to  the  com¬ 
position  and  action  of  Baking  Powder — its  influ¬ 
ence  over  food  values — simple,  scientific  tests 
which  make  possible  an  exact  determination 
of  Baking  Powder  leavening  force. 

In  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  way  it 
deals  with  an  important  subject  (more important 
than  most  people  realize)  —  upon  which  every 
Physician,  Domestic  Scientist  and  Dietitian 
should  be  thoroughly  informed. 

This  valuable  58-page  book,  of  usable  informa¬ 
tion,  is  yours  absolutely  free  of  cost  or  obligation. 
Simply  sign  and  send  attached  coupon.  Better 
do  it  today  —  before  supply  is  exhausted.  Just 
your  name  and  address — not  a  penny  of  money. 


NO  MONEY  — JUST  THE  COUPON 
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Dietetic 

Meat 


The  Economic  and 
Value  of  Canned 

In  This  Article  the  Method  of  Producing 
Popular  Kind  of  Canned  Foods  Is 


L  T  HOUGH 
the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  foods  by 
canning  origi¬ 
nated  in  France 
during  the 
Feign  of  Terror 
in  1795,  it  is 
now  looked  upon 
as  an  American 
industry.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Americans 
have  developed 
the  invention.  It 
is  also  said  that 
the  methods 
used  by  Ameri¬ 
can  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  entirely 
different  than 
those  originated 
bv  the  French¬ 
man,  M.  Appert. 

From  an  economic  and  dietetic 
standpoint  canned  foods  are  rapidly 
taking  a  very  definite  place.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  domestic  science  and  dietitians 
as  well  as  all  others  interested  in 
foods  are  becoming  increasingly  in¬ 
terested  in  this  class  of  foods.  The 
variety  of  foods  obtained  in  cans  is 
also  increasing,  covering  a  field 
which  not  so  many  years  ago  were 
not  thought  of. 

The  fact  that  these  foods  are  be¬ 
coming  staples  in  every  day  life  is 
bringing  the  questions.  “How  are 
they  canned?’’  and  “What  is  their 
relative  food  value?”  to  the  front. 

Great  quantities  of  many  varieties 
of  meats  are  now  being  canned.  This 
includes  corned  beef,  corned  beef 
hash,  roast  beef,  roast  mutton,  ham¬ 
burger  steak,  tripe,  sausage  meat, 
potted  and  deviled  meats,  \  ienna 
style  sausage,  ox  tongues,  calves’ 
tongues,  lunch  tongues,  lamb  ton¬ 
gues,  pigs’  feet,  sliced  dried  beef, 
sliced  bacon  and  chili  con  carne. 

Meat  for  canning  is  selected  with 
discrimination.  The  meat  selected 
for  canning,  however,  is  usually 
more  lean  than  that  sold  in  the  Iresh 


By  Eleanor  Lee  W right 

state,  for  the  reason  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  better  appearance  than  the 
heavier  meat  when  canned.  If 
heavy  heat  is  used  the  excess  fat  is 
trimmed  off.  First  the  meat  is  cut 
into  the  size  suitable  for  the  can  in 
which  it  is  to  be  packed.  Then  it  is 
placed  in  great  clean  tanks  which 
resemble  overgrown  kitchen  utensils. 
In  these  tanks  it  is  partly  cooked 
by  steam  or  parboiled  by  scientific¬ 
ally  correct  methods.  The  reason  for 
cooking  the  meat  first  is  to  secure 
shrinkage  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
cans.  This  is  an  economic  argu¬ 
ment  for  using  canned  meats.  You 
are  not  paying  for  the  large  percent¬ 
age  of  water  and  waste  existing  in 
fresh  meat. 

In  canning  corned  beef  this 
method  varies  inasmuch  as  the  meat 
is  first  chilled,  then  cut  and  boned. 
Then  it  is  cured  by  placing  it  in  a 
pickling  vat  for  the  requisite  length 
of  time.  After  this  the  meat  is 
trimmed  free  of  excess  fat  and 
gristle  and  then  put  through  the  cut¬ 
ting  machine  to  fit  the  various  sized 
cans.  One  advantage  today  is  that 
a  very  superior  tin  is  used  in  can¬ 
ning  to  that  used  a  decade  ago. 

Cans  Are  Machine  Filled 

Like  deviled  and  potted  meats 
corned  beef  is  filled  into  the  cans  by 
“stuffing  machines.”  “Soup  stock, 
which  is  really  an  everyday  clear 
consomme,  is  added  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  which  may  exist  between  the 
pieces  of  meat. 

The  next  step  offers  another  eco¬ 
nomic  argument  for  the  use  of 
canned  meats.  After  the  meat  leaves 
the  stuffing  machine  it  goes  to  an 
expert  weigher,  who  weighs  it  to  see 
that  the  can  contains  the  correct 
amount.  W  hen  the  weigher  finds 
that  the  “stuffing”  man  has  “over¬ 
fed”  the  can  he  takes  some  of  the 
meat  out ;  if  the  weight  is  not 
enough  he  adds  to  it.  The  unifor- 
mitv  of  weight  and,  consequently 
easily  estimated  number  of  calories, 
is  a  substantial  aid  to  dietitians  and 


One  of  the  Most 
Described 


domestic  science  teachers. 

After  each  can  is  properly  filled  it 
is  capped  and  soldered  under  a  ro-' 
tary  machine  and  then  goes  to  a 
vaccuum  machine  to  have  all  the  air 
exhausted.  The  cans  then  glide 
down  along,  moving  counters  before 
a  number  of  inspectors  who  are  on 
the  alert  for  leaks,  and  loose  tin  as- 
well  as  inspecting  the  vents  to  see 
that  they  are  tight. 

Sterilizing  Methods 

There  are  two  methods  by  which 
the  cans  of  meat  are  sterilized;  the 
retort  method  and  the  water  process. 
In  the  retort  method  the  cans  are 
placed  in  great  boilers  and  subjected 
to  steam  pressure,  varying  in  de¬ 
grees  (usually  215°  to  250°  Fahren¬ 
heit)  and  time  according  to  the 
product  and  the  size  of  the  cans. 

In  the  water  process  the  cans  are 
placed  in  water  kept  to  the  boiling 
point  by  means  of  steam  pipes,  and, 
like  the  retort  method,  cans  are  kept 
in  the  water  for  varied  lengths  of 
time,  according  to  the  product  and 
the  size  of  the  can.  When  the  cans 
come  from  this  processing  they  are 
slightly  bulged  at  the  ends  and  for 
that  reason  are  subjected  to  a  cold 
water  spray  so  that  the  contents  are 
thoroughly  chilled  and  the  ends  of 
the  can  are  concave.  The  shape  of 
the  can  should  remain  thus  until 
opened  again. 

After  another  inspection  the  cans 
are  washed  in  a  caustic  soda  (alkali) 
solution  to  remove  the  grease,  then 
in  hot  water  and  finally  dried. 

The  next  inspector  before  whom 
they  pass  uses  a  small  mallet  with 
which  he  taps  the  ends  of  each  can. 
Should  he  note  a  hollow  sound  the 
can  is  thrown  aside  and  the  contents 
discarded.  Good  cans  give  a  dull 
sound.  The  girls  who  paint  and 
label  the  cans,  as  well  as  the  men  who- 
pack  them,  give  them  further  in¬ 
spection. 

Manv  concerns  test  a  batch  from 
every  “run”  for  several  days  in 
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Wright 


This  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of 
articles  which 
this  expert  will 
write.  Fruit 
Canning  will  be 
described  next 
month. 
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rooms  of  fairly  warm  temperature. 
In  preparing  canned  meats,  such  as 
laijili  tongue  and  ox  tongue,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  form, 
the  jars  are  filled  by  hand. 

Some  of  the  principal  economic 
reasons  for  using  canned  meats  are : 

1.  There  is  no  waste,  for  it  is 
100%  edible. 

2.  It  is  always  tender — cooked 
properly — which  again  eliminates 
table  and  serving  waste. 

3.  It  requires  no  cooking,  or  at 


has  not  been  entirely  successful  and 
therefore  not  used  extensively.  This 
is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  lack  of 
proper  equipment.  An  advantage 
which  the  commercial  canner  has  is 
the  absolute  knowledge  that  the 
meats  he  uses  are  fresh,  and  have 
been  properly  chilled. 

There  is  one  noticeable  character¬ 
istic  regarding  canned  meats:  al¬ 
though  a  few  are  used  nationally 
most  of  them  are  more  limited  as  to 
popularity,  each  having  a  particular 


used  with  selected  potatoes,  choice 
onions  and  a  suitable  assortment  of 
spices  which  give  it  the  desirable, 
snappy,  pungent  flavor.  The  in¬ 
gredients  are  cut  up  fine,  mixed  and 
seasoned.  It  is  then  machine  packed 
in  sterilized  cans  and  cooked  in 
steam  retorts  at  the  correct  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  cooking  process,  in  this 
particular  instance  is  done  after  the 
product  is  sealed.  The  natural  juices 
and  flavors  are  thus  retained.  The 
cans  should  be  placed  in  boiling  wa- 
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least  so  little  for  reheating  that 
there  is  practically  no  fuel  used. 

4.  The  wide  variety  of  uses,  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  can  be 
used  three  meals  a  day  in  good  taste, 
is  another  strong  argument  for 
them. 

5.  The  purity  which  is  assured  by 
the  government  stamp  of  approval 
and  the  label  of  the  manufacturer 
is  in  their  favor. 

(>.  Time  and  labor  are  also  saved. 

The  food  value  of  many  canned 
meats  is  very  high.  Pound  for 
pound  the  following  comparisons 
are  interesting  examples:  Canned 
roast  beef  and  canned  tongue  are 
both  greater  than  loin  of  mutton  and 
each  has  approximately  twice  the 
food  value  of  round  steak  or  veal 
cutlets ;  and  canned  roast  beef  also 
has  more  calories  per  pound  than 
roast  leg  o’  lamb. 

So  far,  meat  canning  in  the  home 


Interior  View  of  a  Canning  Factory 

locality  or  section  where  it  is  fa¬ 
vored.  An  example  of  this  is  tripe, 
which  is  used  extensively  in  the 
south  and  southwest,  although  the 
territory  is  now  being  extended  to 
central  and  border  states.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  the  best 
canned  tripe  is  choice  cuts  of  honey¬ 
comb  tripe,  cut  in  four-inch  squares, 
parboiled  and  packed  in  various 
sized  tins  with  milk.  .The  twenty- 
four  ounce  net  tin  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  pint  pure,  sweet 
milk.  It  is  sterilized  for  two  hours 
at  the  proper  temperature. 

Some  people  hold  the  idea  that 
canned  hash,  particularly,  is  not  fit 
for  use.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  familiar  with 
the  ingredients.  Reliable  manufac¬ 
turers  use  selected  products  and 
trade-marked  goods  can  be  depended 
upon.  Plate  brisket,  having  super¬ 
fluous  fat  and  gristle  removed,  is 


Courtesy  of  Wilson  &  Co. 

ter  before  opening,  thus  having  the 
corned  beef  hash  ready  to  serve. 

One  of  the  most  universally  used 
canned  meats  is  Vienna  style  saus¬ 
ages.  These  sausages  are  made  of 
equal  portions  of  lean  pork  and  beef 
which  is  free  of  sinew  and  super¬ 
fluous  fat.  Huge  meat-grinders 
grind  the  meat  to  the  correct  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness,  after  which  the 
chefs  add  a  variety  of  spices  which 
give  it  the  noted  special  flavor. 
From  the  mixing  machines  it  is 
stuffed  in  carefully  prepared  casings 
and  then  cut  the  proper  length  to  fit 
the  various  sized  cans.  These 
sausages  are  hand-packed,  sealed  and 
sterilized.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  average  families  use  the  num¬ 
ber  one  tins,  which  usually  contain 
ten  and  one-half  ounces. 

Just  as  manufacturers  of  any 
commodity  differ  in  the  minute 
methods  employed  in  their  products. 
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producers  of  canned  meats  vary  their 
processes  slightly  in  a  few  details, 
according  to  the  individual  ideas. 
There  may  he  a  few  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  temperature,  time, 
method  of  handling  or  equipment. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  canned 
tongue:  ox  tongue,  calves'  tongue, 
land)  tongue,  and  lunch  tongue. 


These  are  cured  quite  similarly  to 
the  method  used  in  corned  heel, 
varying  a  trifle  with  the  type  of 
meat.  After  the  tongues  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  brine,  they  are 
cooked  for  several  hours,  starting  in 
cold  water,  and  changing  the  water 
several  times.  After  this  they  are 
trimmed  and  canned,  each  being- 
rolled  and  placed  separately  in  a  can 
or  glass  jar.  They  are  sealed  up  and 
again  given  a  hot  water  bath.  Some¬ 
times  the  “vent”  is  left  open,  in 


What’s  In  It? 

The  following  shows  the  food 
analysis  of  canned  roast  beef: 

Water  . 

,64.77% 

Fat  . 

.  10.58% 

Protein  . . 

.  21.50% 

Ash  . . 

.  2.73% 

which  case  the  Anal  heating  is  in¬ 
terrupted  to  seal  it  up. 

1'he  use  of  chemicals  to  preserve 
foods  is  not  employed  in  modern 
methods  of  manufacture.  One  rea¬ 
son  that  preservatives  are  not  used 
in  canned  meats  is  the  products  are 
exposed  to  such  a  high  temperature 
during  the  processing  that  preserv¬ 
atives  are  not  necessary  to  prevent 
decomposition.  This  means  that  the 
manufacturer  has  established  up-to- 
date  scientific  methods.  The  pur- 


Appetizing  Roast  Beef 


chaser  has  the  label  on  the  can  from 
which  to  find  out  for  himself 
whether  or  not  the  product  pur¬ 
chased  contains  any  preservative. 
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W  hether  you  are  teaching  a  class 
of  dietetics  of  cookery,  either  ex¬ 
perimental  or  practical,  there  would 
surely  be  added  interest  by  giving  a 
lesson  on  canned  meats  or  by  includ¬ 
ing  it  as  a  part  of  the  meat  lesson. 
Mav  the  suggestion  here  be  a  real 
aid. 

Lesson  on  Canned  Meats 

I.  The  instructor  may  read  this 
article  to  the  class  or  assign  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  prepare  an  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  suit  local  and  immediate 
needs. 

I I.  Another  student  should  be 
assigned  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  local  conditions,  including: 

(  1 )  List  of  canned  meats  sold  in 
groceries  and  delicatessens  in 
the  community. 

(2)  Which  canned  meats  — 
tongues,  corned  beef,  roast 
beef,  etc. — are  most  popular? 
Why  ? 


(c)  \<>  commercial  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  product  in  the 
vicinity. 

(4)  What  class  of  people  use 
canned  meats?  Leisure, 
working  class,  foreign  ele¬ 
ment?  Why?  Is  it  due  to 
indifference  or  precedence? 

(5)  Are  they  used: 

(a)  By  the  woman  who  placed 
a  high  value  on  her  time 
as  regards  labor? 

(b)  When  time  does  not  per¬ 
mit  preparing  fresh  meat? 

(c)  Or  for  emergencies  onlv? 
Why? 

111.  Assign  another  student  to 
compile : 

(a)  A  list  of  suitable  ways  to 
garnish  various  canned  meats 
when:  1,  served  cold;  2. 
served  hot. 

(b)  A  list  of  suitable  dishes  to 
be  served  with  these  meats 


All  Meat  Is  Strictly  Inspected  Before  It  Is  Cut  Up 


(d)  What  canned  meats  are  com¬ 
mercially  distributed  that  are 
not  used  in  the  community, 
stating  (if.  ]>ossible)  why 
they  are  not  used :  The  rea¬ 
sons  why  may  include: 

(a)  Lack  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  method  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

(b)  Prejudice  against  the  type 
of  meat. 


from  dietetic  and  aesthetic 
standpoints. 

IV.  Prepare  boiled  corned  beef, 
(a)  Compare  with  canned  corned 

beef:  appearance,  tenderness, 
flavor ;  cost,  including  fuel, 
time  and  labor;  conclusions. 

V.  Prepare  roast  beef  and  com¬ 
pare  canned  roast  beef  as  in 
Section  IV. 


What  Do  We  M  ean  By  The 
Term  'St  andardized  Milk  ? 

The  Addition  or  Subtraction  of  Butter  Fat  from  the  Natural 
Product  is  a  Common  Practice  About  Which 

Little  H  as  Been  Said 

By  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke 


THE  stan  dardization  of  market 
milk  is  attracting  much  at- 
tion  at  the  present  time. 
Very  little  information  is  available 
in  regard  to  it.  This  article  has 
for  its  purpose  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
some  desirable  facts.  The  treatment 
is  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather 
than  exhaustive. 

V  hat  •  do  we  mean  by  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  milk  ?  Or,  perhaps, 
it  is  better  to  put  the  question  in 
this  form  :  “\\  hat  do  we  mean  bv 
standardized  milk?”  We  get  no 
help  from  the  dictionary.  What 
kind  of  a  standard  have  we  in  mind  ? 
Is  it  a  sanitary  standard,  covering 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk,  the 
amount  of  dirt,  acidity,  and  the 
like  ?  Is  it  a  standard  of  composi¬ 
tion  based  on  fat  and  solids?  Is  it 
something  else? 

It  becomes  obvious  at  once  that 
the  expression  “standardized  milk” 
does  not  carry  its  meaning  on  its 
face.  As  a:  matter  of  fact  there  is 
no  generally  recognized,  authentic 
definition.  Our  chief  interest  in  this 
connection  is  some  sort  of  a  reason¬ 
able  statement  which  applies  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  York  State  and 
which  can  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for 
our  discussion. 

Standardized  Milk 

Another  expression  is  in  common 
use,  synonymous  with  standardized 
milk,  and  that  is  “adjusted  milk.” 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  these  two  terms  in  our  defini¬ 
tion. 

The  following  statement  is  offered 
as  a  definition  of  the  kind  of  milk 
that  forms  the  subject  of  our  dis¬ 
cussion  : 

“Standardized  milk  or  adjusted 
milk  in  which  the  original  fat  con¬ 
tent  has  been  changed,  and  also  the 
ratio  of  fat  to  the  other  milk  solids, 
by  the  removal  of  milk-fat,  or  by  the 
addition  of  skim-milk,  or  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  cream.” 


Food  officials  are  loath  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  standardization  of  mar¬ 
ket  milk.  Most  of  the  states 
have  specific  statutes  which  de¬ 
fine  milk  as  whole  milk  and  fix 
a  definite  butterfat  standard. 
In  spite  of  this  legislation  the 
milk  sold  in  most  large  cities  is 
standardized  before  it  is  bottled. 
Jersey  milk  is  skimmed;  Hol¬ 
stein  milk  is  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  butterfat.  The  con¬ 
sumer  gets  a  product  of  uniform 
butterfat  content,  but  it  is  not 
whole  milk  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  not  legal  milk.  Dr.  L.  L. 
Van  Slyke’s  discussion  of  this 
important  food  problem  is 
timely  and  valuable.— Editor’s 
Note. 


Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  legal¬ 
izing  the  sale  of  standardized  or  ad¬ 
justed  milk,  then  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  application  of  this  defini¬ 
tion  under  conditions  of  specific 
limitations  and  regulations,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  later  in  some  detail. 

We  will  now  consider  the  subject 
in  the  following  relations: 

(1)  Effect  of  standardizing  or 
adjusting  milk  upon  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  normal  milk. 

(2)  Relations  of  standardized  or 
adjusted  milk  to  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  consumers. 

(3)  Advantages  and  objections. 

(4)  Legal  regulations  relating  to 
the  production  and  sale  of  standard¬ 
ized  or  adjusted  milk. 

I — Effect  of  Standardizing  Milk 
Upon  Its  Composition. 

The  fat  content  of  milk  can  be 
changed,  with  a  change  of  ratio  of 
tat  to  other  solids,  either  by  decreas¬ 
ing  or  by  increasing  the  percentage 
of  milk-fat.  In  either  case  we  have 
a  standardized  or  adjusted  product. 

We  will  first  consider  the  case  in 
which  we  have  a  reduction  of  milk- 
fat.  The  percentage  of  fat  in  milk 
can  be  decreased,  with  change  of 


ratio  of  fat  to  other  solids,  either  bv 
removal  of  fat  or  by  addition  of 
skim-milk.  This  is  ordinarily  ac¬ 
complished  in  practice  by  separating 
a  portion  of  the  milk  and  then  ad¬ 
ding  the  skim-milk  thus  obtained 
to  the  remaining  whole  milk.  Just 
how  the  reduction  of  the  percentage 
of  fat  is  accomplished  is,  however, 
immaterial  for  our  present  purpose. 
V  hat  we  want  to  know  now  is  the 
effect  of  such  reduction  upon  the 
composition  of  normal  milk. 

When  we  remove  cream  from 
milk,  the  chief  solid  constituent  that 
we  take  out  is  milk-fat.  It  is  true 
that  we  also  take  out  small  amounts 
of  other  solids,  which  we  commonly 
speak  of  as  solids-not-fat,  these  in¬ 
cluding  sugar,  casein,  albumin  and 
salts  of  milk.  But,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  in  studying  the  effect  of 
removal  of  fat  on  composition  of 
milk,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
only  fat  is  removed.  Therefore, 
when  we  take  cream  from  milk,  we 
reduce  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk  but  not  appreciably  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  other  solids,  the 
solids-not-fat. 

Figuring  It  Out 

V  e  can  readily  make  these  state¬ 
ments  clear  by  a  few  illustrations. 

I  he  figures  given  are  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate  for  our  purpose  and  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

V  e  will  start  with  normal  milk 
containing  4  per  cent  of  milk-fat 
and  9.1  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat. 
V  hen  we  take  100  pounds  of  such 
milk  and  remove  1  per  cent  of  fat, 
that  is,  1  pound  of  fat,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  have  3  pounds,  or  about  3 
per  cent  of  fat  left  in  the  milk. 
How  about  the  solids-not-fat?  We 
have  essentially  the  same  amount  as 
in  the  normal  milk  before  removal 
of  fat,  that  is,  about  9.1  per  cent. 
We  can  bring  out  something  more 
clearly  what  happens  by  comparing 
this  standardized  or  adjusted  milk, 
made  to  contain  3  per  cent  of  fat. 
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with  the  composition  of  normal  milk 
containing  3  and  4  per  cent  of  fat. 

Composition  of  Normal  and  “Standard¬ 
ized”  or  “Adjnsted”  Milk 

(Changed  by  removal  of  cream) 

Per  ct.  Ratio  of 
Per  ct.  of  fat  to 
of  solids-  solids- 

fat  not-fat  not-fat 

Normal  milk  con-  i  .  2  87 

taining  .  3  8.60  1  .  2.87 

Normal  milk  con-  i  •  2  27 

taining  .  4  9.10  1  .  2.2/ 

Adjusted  milk 

containing  ....  3  9.10  1  :  3.03 


These  figures  show  clearly  that  in 
milk  standardized  or  adjusted  to 
contain  3  per  cent  of  fat,  made  from 
normal  milk  containing  4  per  cent 
of  fat,  we  have  the  same  amount  of 
fat  as  in  normal  milk  containing  o 
per  cent  of  fat,  but  we  have  the  9.1 
per  cent  of  solids-not-fat  contained 
in  normal  milk  carrying  4  per  cent 
of  fat.  Normal  milk  containing  3 
per  cent  of  fat  contains  an  average 
of  about  8.60  per  cent  of  solids-not- 
fat,  while  standardized  or  adjusted 
milk  containing  3  per  cent  of  fat 
and  made  from  normal  milk  con¬ 
taining  4  per  cent  of  fat,  contains 
9.1  per  cent  of  solids-not-fat.  In 
other  words,  such  a  standardized  or 
adjusted  3  per  cent  fat  milk  contains 
per  100  pounds  one-half  pound  more 
of  solids-not-fat  than  does  normal 
3  per  cent  fat  milk. 

Ratio  Changes 

In  the  last  column  of  the  table 
above,  we  have  the  amount  of  solids- 
not-fat  for  each  pound  of  fat  m 
milk  in  the  different  milks.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  removal  of.  fat 
changes  very  noticeably  the  ratio  or 
proportion  of  fat  to  solids-not-fat, 
raising  it  from  2.27  in  normal  4  per 
cent  fat  milk  to  3.03  in  the  adjusted 
or  standardized  3  per  cent  fat  milk. 

Similar  results,  only  more  strik¬ 
ing,  are  shown  when  normal,  milk 
containing  5  per  cent  of  fat  is  ad¬ 
justed  or  standardized  to  contain 
3  per  cent  of  fat.  We  have  the  re¬ 
sults  shown  by  the  following  figures  . 

Composition  of  Normal  and  “Standard¬ 
ized”  or  “Adjusted”  Milk 

(Changed  by  removal  of  cream) 

Per  ct.  Ratio  of 
Per  ct.  of  fat  to 

of  solids-  solids- 

fat  not-fat  not-fat 

Normal  milk  con-  i  •  2  87 

taining  .  3  8.60  1  •  2.87 

Normal  milk  con-  1  •  1  90 

taining  •  5  9.50  1  • 

Standardized  milk  ,  .  «17 

containing  -  3  9.50  1.2.1/ 

In  this  case  the  standardized  or 
adjusted  3  per  cent  fat  milk,  made 
from  normal  5  per  cent  fat  milk, 

contains  the  solids-not-fat  belong¬ 

ing  to  normal  5  per  cent  fat  milk, 
that  is,  about  0.9  pound  more  per 
100  pounds  than  in  normal  3  per 
cent  fat  milk.  The  ratio  of  fat  to 
solids-not-fat  in  the  adjusted  milk 
is  1 :3.17,  which  is  much  higher 
than  in  normal  3  per  cent  fat  milk. 


We  will  give  one  more  illustration, 
showing  the  results  of  adjusting 
normal  5  per  cent  fat  milk  to  stan¬ 
dardized  milk  containing  4  per  cent 
of  fat. 

Composition  of  Normal  and  “Standard¬ 
ized”  or  “Adjusted”  Milk 

(Changed  by  removal  of  cream) 

Per  ct.  Ratio  of 
Per  ct.  of  fat  to 
of  solids-  solids- 
fat  not-fat  not-fat 

Normal  milk  con-  i  •  2  27 

taining  .  4  9.10  \  .  L.n 

Normal  milk  con- 

taining  .  5  9.50  1  :  1-90 

Adjusted  milk  .  .  »  «7 

containing  ....  4  9.50  l  .  2.2/ 


Per  ct. 
of 

solids- 

not-fat 

Ratio  of 
fat  to 
solids- 
not-fat 

8.60 

1  : 

2.87 

9.10 

1  : 

;  2.27 

8.60 

1 

:  2.15 

Ill  this  case  the  adjusted  milk 
contains  4  per  cent  of  fat  but  it 
contains  the  amount  of  solids-not- 
fat  belonging  to  normal  milk  con¬ 
taining  5  per  cent  of  fat. 


Vitamines  Come  to  Rescue 
of  Dairyman 

The  dependence  of  the  human 
body  on  vitamines  and  the  fact 
that  vitamines  are  present  in 
milk  in  greater  abundance  than 
in  other  foods  is  increasing  the 
demand  for  milk  among  moth¬ 
ers  and  reducing  the  opposition 
to  prices,  which  enable  the 
dairymen  to  produce  and  deliver 
milk  at  a  profit. 


The  figures  furnished  by  the  three 
preceding  illustrations  all  go  to 
show  that  when  the  percentage  of 
fat  in  milk  is  reduced ,  the  resulting 
standardized  or  adjusted  milk  con¬ 
tains  the  percentage  of  solids-not- 
fat  in  the  original  normal  milk. 
Therefore,  the  food  value  of  the  ad¬ 
justed  milk  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  normal  milk  containing 
the  same  percentage  of  fat  as  that 
to  which  the  richer  milk  has  been 
reduced.  Standardized  or  adjusted 
milk  containing  3  per  cent  of  fat 
and  made  from  richer  milk  is  richei 
in  solids-not-fat  than  normal  milk 
containing  3  per  cent  of  fat.  Stan¬ 
dardized  or  adjusted  milk  contain¬ 
ing  4  per  cent  ot  fat  and  made  from 
richer  milk  is  richer  in  solids-not- 
fat  than  is  normal  milk  containing 

4  per  cent  of  fat. 

Next,  let  us  see  what  happens  to 
the  composition  of  milk  when  it  is 
standardized  or  adjusted  by  the  re¬ 
verse  process,  that  is,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion,  instead  of  removal,  of  cream. 
Briefly  answered,  such  standardized 
milk  contains  obviously  more  fat 
than  the  original  milk,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  essentially  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  solids-not-fat  as  the  original 
milk.  Such  adjusted  or  standard¬ 
ized  milk  contains  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  solids-not-fat  than  does 
normal  milk  containing  the  same 
percentage  of  fat. 

We  will  illustrate  these  statements 
first  by  seeing  what  happens  when 


we  add  enough  cream  to  normal  3 
per  cent  fat  milk  to  make  it  into  an 
adjusted  milk  containing  4  per  cent 
of  fat. 

Composition  of  Normal  and  “Standard¬ 
ized”  or  “Adjusted”  Milk 

(Changed  by  addition  of  cream) 

Per  ct. 
of 
fat 

Normal  milk  con¬ 
taining  .  3 

Normal  milk  con¬ 
taining  .  4 

Adjusted  milk 
containing  ....  4 

Here,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  3 
per  cent  fat  milk,  made  into  stan¬ 
dardized  4  per  cent  fat  milk,  we  see 
that,  while  the  fat  increases  to  4 
per  cent,  the  solids-not-fat  remain  at 
8.60  per  cent  just  as  in  the  normal 
3  per  cent  fat  milk.  The  adjusted 
milk  contains  the  fat  of  4  per  cent 
milk  but  the  solids-not-fat  of  normal 
3  per  cent  fat  milk.  Such  stan¬ 
dardized  milk  has  less  food  value  by 
one-half  pound  of  solids-not-fat  per 
100  pounds  of  milk  than  is.  con¬ 
tained  in  normal  milk  containing  4 
per  cent  of  fat.  The  ratio  of  fat  to 
solids-not-fat  is  reduced  from  2.27 
to  2.15  for  4  per  cent  fat  milk,  nor¬ 
mal  and  standardized. 

Adjusting  3%  Milk 
Let  us  take  one  more  illustration, 
adjusting  normal  3  per  cent  fat  milk 
to  standardized  milk  containing  5 
per  cent  of  fat. 

Composition  of  Normal  and  “Standard¬ 
ized”  or  “Adjusted”  Milk 

(Changed  by  addition  of  cream) 

Per  ct.  Ratio  of 
Per  ct.  of  fat  4° 

of  solids-  solids- 

fat  not-fat  not-fat 

Normal  milk  con-  i  •  2  87 

taining  .  3  8.60  1  .  2.87 

Normal  milk  con-  1  •  1  90 

taining  .  5  9.50  1  • 

Standardized  milk  1  •  1  72 

containing  -  5  8.60  1  .  1.72 

We  have  here  in  more  exaggerated 
form  results  similar  to  those  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  illustration. 
The  adjusted  milk  contains  5  per 
cent  of ’fat,  but  only  8.60  per  cent 
of  solids-not-fat  instead  of  9.50  per 
cent  of  solids-not-fat,  which  is  the 
amount  that  normally  goes  with 
milk  containing  5  per  cent  of  fat. 
The  ratio  of  fat  to  solids-not-fat 
drops  from  1.90  in  the  normal  milk 
to  1.72  in  the  standardized  milk. 

Summarizing  the  results  which 
have  been  presented  in  showing  the 
effect  of  standardizing  or  adjusting 
milk  upon  the  composition,  we  have 
seen : 

(1st.)  When  we  decrease  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  in  normal  milk  by  le- 
moval  of  cream  or  by  addition  of 
skim-milk,  we  readjust  not  only  the 
percentage  of  fat  but  particularly 
the  ratio  or  proportion  of  fat  to  the 
other  milk  solids.  This  readjust¬ 
ment  has  the  effect,  it  may  be  said, 
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of  standardizing  or  adjusting  the 
solids-not-fat  up  in  relation  to  fat. 

(2nd.)  When  we  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  in  normal  milk  by  the 
addition  of  cream,  we  readjust  the 
ratio  or  proportion  of  fat  to  solids- 
not-fat  in  such  a  way  that  we  stan¬ 
dardize  or  adjust  the  solids-not-fat 
down  in  relation  to  fat. 

(3rd.)  When  we  standardize  or 
adjust  milk  by  reducing  the  percent¬ 
age  of  fat,  we  increase  somewhat  the 
food  value  of  the  milk  in  solids-not- 
fat  in  comparison  with  normal  milk 
containing  the  same  percentage  of 
fat  as  the  standardized  or  adjusted 
milk.  Ihus,  for  example,  standard¬ 
ized  3  per  cent  fat  milk,  made  from 
4  pei  cent  fat  milk,  has  somewhat 
more  food  value  in  solids-not-fat 
than  has  normal  3  per  cent  fat  milk. 

(4th.)  When  we  adjust  or  stan¬ 
dardize,  milk  by  addition  of  cream, 
we  decrease  somewhat  the  food  value 
of  the  milk  in  solids-not-fat  in  com¬ 
parison  with  normal  milk  contain¬ 
ing  the  same  percentage  of  fat  as  the 
adjusted  or  standardized  milk. 
Thus,  for  example,  standardized  or 
adjusted  4  per  cent  fat  milk,  made 
by  adding  cream  to  3  per  cent  fat 
milk,  has  somewhat  less  food  value 
in  solids-not-fat  than  has  normal  4 
per  cent  fat  milk. 

II— Relations  of  Standardization 
of  Milk  to  Producers,  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  Consumers. 

Producers  who  sell  milk  to  dis¬ 
tributors  may  have  little  or  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  standardization  of  milk. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  some 
questions  now  unforeseen  might  de¬ 
velop,  affecting  the  interests  of  such 
producers.  those  producers  who 
sell  milk  directly  to  consumers 
might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
standardize  their  milk,  especiallv 
when  their  herds  may  produce  milk 
below  the  minimum  legal  standard. 

It  would  also  be  of  advantage  when 
milk  of  fairly  uniform  fat  content 
is  desired  by  one’s  customers.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  standardiza¬ 
tion  would  be  made  use  of  by  pro¬ 
ducers  only  in  exceptional  instances. 

The  desire  to  introduce  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  standardizing  or  adjusting 
milk  comes  mainly  from  distributors 
who  handle  large  amounts  of  milk 
gathered  from  an  extended  territorv 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cities. 
The  milk  which  they  purchase  from 
individual  producers  varies  more  or 
less  widely  in  composition,  especially 
in  percentage  of  fat.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  mixing  milk  in  a 
haphazard  way,  the  milk  distributed 
to  consumers  varies  more  or  less  in 
composition.  If  standardization  is 
permitted,  a  product  of  much 


greater  uniformity  in  percentage  of 
fat  can  be  furnished.  Further,  in 
case  at  any  time  a  large  amount  of 
normal  milk  should  drop  below  the 
minimum  legal  standard  of  3  per 
cent  of  fat,  the  milk  before  distribu¬ 
tion  can  easily  be  brought  above  such 
standard  by  adjusting.  Again,  deal¬ 
ers  who  desire  to  furnish  regularlv 
to  customers  milk  above  a-  definite 
guaranteed  percentage  of  fat  can  do 
so  more  conveniently  by  means  of 
standardization  than  is  possible 
under  present  conditions. 

In  relation  to  consumers,  stan¬ 
dardization  of  milk  is  a  matter  of 
practical  interest.  It  would  be  prac¬ 
ticable  for  them  to  obtain  milk  of 
a  more  uniform  composition  and 
also  of  any  definite  composition  in 
milk-fat,  whether  3,  4,  5  or  other 
percentage  were  desired. 

The  statements  indicate  some  of 
the  more  obvious  and  important  re¬ 
lations  that  standardization  of  milk 
bears  to  the  three  parties  interested. 

HI  Advantages  and  Objections 
in  Relation  to  Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  Milk. 

The  more  obvious  advantages  that 
would  result  from  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  market  milk  have  just  been 
stated  under  the  preceding  heading. 
Are  there  any  disadvantages  or  ob¬ 
jections?  There  may  be. 

(1st.)  Without  some  kind  of  legal 
control,  the  result  of  standardizing 
or  adjusting  market  milk  would  be 
the  inevitable  tendency  to  lower  the 
composition  of  such  milk  to  a  point 
not  much  above  the  minimum  legal 
standard,  at  present  3  per  cent  of  fat 
and  11.50  per  cent  of  milk  solids  in 
Hew  Y  ork  State.  Market  milk 
would  not  only  tend  to  become  fairly 
uniform  the  year  around  instead  of 
\  arying  as  it  now  does,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  uniformity  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  lower  percentage 
of  fat  than  now  prevails.  The  high 
^  alue  of  milk-fat  in  the  form  of 
cream  would  exist  as  a  constant 
temptation  to  standardize  nearly  all 
normal  milk  above  3.50  per  cent  of 
fat  to  a  lower  fat  content. 

(2nd.)  Milk  cannot  be  standard¬ 
ized  or  adjusted  without  extra 
handling  and  this  results  in  ex¬ 
posure  to  possible  bacterial  contami¬ 
nation.  Without  special  care  in 
manipulating  milk  when  going 
through  the  process  of  standardiza¬ 
tion.  the  sanitary  character  may 
easily  be  unfavorably  affected. 

(3rd.)  In  the  case  of  milks  en¬ 
riched  by  the  addition  of  cream,  the 
consumer  gets,  somewhat  less  food 
value  in  solids-not-fat  than  he 
would  in  buying  normal  milk  having 


the  same  percentage  of  fat.  How¬ 
ever,  this  difference  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  constitute  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion. 

(4th.)  There  is  on  the  part  of 
many  consumers  a  vague  feeling  of 
objection  to  having  anything  done 
to  market  milk  that  affects  its  com¬ 
position;  and  such  persons  think 
that  standardizing  should  not  be 
permitted  under  any  conditions. 
For  many  years  we  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  surround  normal  market  milk 
with  jealous  legal  protection  and  un¬ 
til  recently  to  recognize  as  legal  the 
sale  only  of  normal  milk  whatever 
its  composition.  Many  have  thus 
come  unconsciously  to  regard  nor¬ 
mal  milk,  that  is,  the  milk  produced 
by  the  cow,  as  something  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  should  not  be  tam¬ 
pered  with  in  any  way,  indeed,  as 
something  having  an  almost  sacred 
kind  of  character.  Of  course,  this 
is  largely  a  matter  of  psychology 
rather  than  of  dairy  intelligence. 
We  know  that  the  composition  of 
much  normal  market  milk  can  be 
improved  in  some  ways  by  standard¬ 
ization. 

(5th.)  Objection  is  likely  to  be 
made  to  the  standardization  of  milk 
on  the  ground  that  the  disturbance 
of  the  ratio  of  fat  to  solids-not-fat 
may  have  objectionable  results  in 
connection  with  the  feeding  of  in¬ 
fants.  This  objection  has  little  force 
when  we  consider  the  manifold 
ways  in  which  normal  milk  is  “modi¬ 
fied  for  infant  feeding,  producing 
changes  in  composition  much  more 
extensive  than  take  place  when  milk 
is  standardized.  On  the  other  hand, 
standardization  should  result  in 
greater  uniformity  of  composition,  a 
condition  especially  desired  in  case 
of  milk  for  infants. 

IV — Legal  Control  of  Standard¬ 
ization  of  Market  Milk. 

All  who  have  devoted  any  thought 
to  the  subject  of  adjusted  or  stan¬ 
dardized  milk  are  agreed  (1)  that 
promiscuous,  uncontrolled  standard¬ 
ization  should  not  be  considered  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances;  (2)  that,  if 
such  treatment  of  milk  is  permitted, 
it  should  be  controlled  by  law  as 
completely  as  practicable (3)  that 
this  must  be  done  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  obviously  objectionable  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  result  from 
lack  of  such  control. 

Among  the  more  important  con¬ 
ditions  that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  standardization  safe  are  the  - 
following : 

(1)  No  one  should  be  permitted 
to  prepare  standardized  milk  for 
(Continued  to  page  39) 


This  Is  No  Time  to  Discourage 

Foo  d  Producers 

While  the  World  Cries  lor  Food  Some  Legislators  Are  Trying 

to  Obstruct  The  Wheels  oi  Production 


By  William  G.  Davies 


THE  food  needs  of  the  world  to¬ 
day  compel  food  producers  of 
this  country  to  think  in  big 
figures.  They  demand  that  unusual 
efforts  be  put  forth  to  produce  more 
food  and  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
increasing  our  supply  lies  in  con¬ 
servation.  Conservation,  if  it  means 
anything,  means  saving  the  waste; 
making  extra  efforts  to  see  that 
every  particle  of  food  material 
which  is  produced  shall  be  offered 
to  consumers  in  a  wholesome,  sani¬ 
tary  form  so  that  it  may  be  eaten 
as  "food  and  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created.  r,1his  is  a 
truth  which,  like  all  truths,  has  al¬ 
ways  existed  but  which  has  only 
recently  been  recognized  since  the 
war  forced  the  United  States  to  as¬ 
sume  the  role  of  “principal  food 
provider”  of  the  world. 

Facing  Big  Figures 

Now  let  us  face  some  of  these  big 
figures  and  see  what  the  big  lesson 
is  that  they  would  teach  us.  It 
would  seem  that  this  lesson  should 
be  obvious  to  any  reasoning  person 
but  in  the  light  of  recent  events  it  is 
apparent  that  either  selfishness  or 
ignorance  has  resulted  in  temporary 
blindness  on  the  part  of  many  who 
should  have  been  the  first  to  gTasp 
the  situation. 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  Mr.  Hoover  gave  a  report 
of  food  conditions  in  Europe  which 
showed  that  in  western  Europe 
alone  something  over  180,000,000 
men,  women  and  children  are  facing 
a  serious  food  shortage,  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  actual  starvation  being  im¬ 
minent.  There  was  at  that  time  and 
is  yet  a  shortage  of  practically  all 
kinds  of  foods,  but  the  deficiency 
which  caused  the  greatest  worry 
was  the  shortage  of  milk  and  milk 
products.  The  dairy  herds  of  some 
parts  of  Europe  were  completely 
wiped  out  during  the  war  and  the 
herds  of  all  the  countries  imme¬ 
diately  contiguous  to  the  battle  area 
were  greatly  reduced  in  number  and 
the  food  production  value  of  those 


that  remained  was  impaired  by  im¬ 
proper  feeding  and  improper  care 
during  the  war. 

The  reason  why  the  shortage  ol 
milk  and  milk  products  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  serious  (to  continue 
our  elementary  lesson)  is  because 
the  human  being,  no  matter  of 
what  age,  could  live  on  milk  alone. 
Milk  is  a  whole  food  supplying  all 


Find  New  Process  to  Utilize 
Buttermilk 

Through  a  centrifugal  process 
of  recovery,  much  of  the  butter¬ 
milk  produced  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  creameries  may  be  made 
into  soft  cheese,  as  determined 
through  investigations  made  by 
the  department  of  dairying  at 
'  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Because  the  simple  methods  of 
converting  skimmilk  into  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  do  not  work  well 
with  creamery  buttermilk  and 
are  not  adapted  to  large  scale 
operations,  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  potential  soft  cheese, 
nearly  equal  in  food  value  to 
meat,  have  been  run  into  sewers 
daily  by  large  creameries.  With 
the  new  process  the  soft  cheese 
may  be  recovered. 

Under  creamery  conditions, 
with  a  12-gallon  capacity  ma¬ 
chine,  from  350  to  400  gallons 
of  buttermilk  may  be  run 
through  the  centrifuge  daily. 
The  yield  from  a  gallon  of  but¬ 
termilk  is  about  one  pound  of 
cheese  curd.  The  cheese  rnay 
also  be  mixed  and  salted  in  the 
machine;  it  is  then  ready  to  be 
sold  directly  as  plain  cottage 
cheese.  Unlike  the  buttermilk, 
the  cheese  is  sufficiently  con¬ 
centrated  so  that  it  may  be 
shipped  or  stored  economically. 


the  needs  of  the  body.  Othei  kinds 
of  food  are  desirable  for  adults,  but 
in  their  absence  milk  would  supply 
all  that  is  necessary.  Also,  we  may 
state  here,  that  if  milk  was  lacking 
the  adult  human  being  could  get 
along  very  well  provided  there  was 
a  sufficient  amount  of  eggs,  meat, 
areen  leaf  foods,  seed  foods  and 
tubers.  The  infant  and  growing 
child,  however,  who  has  not  arrived 


at  that  period  where  his  digestive 
organs  will  assimilate  the  necessary 
food  elements  from  other  than  milk 
must  have  milk  and  plenty  of  it. 
Therefore,  in  as  much  as  the  diet  of 
the  adults  may  be  eked  out  during 
the  shortage  period  by  stocks  ol 
other-than-milk  foods  and  inas¬ 
much  as  other-than-milk  foods,  can 
be  produced  much  more  quickly 
than  the  dairy  herds  can  be  built 
up,  the  greatest  problem  that,  faces 
this  country  and  the  world  is  the 
problem  of"  feeding  the  babes  and 
children. 

Now  let  us  go  into  some  more  big 
figures. 

United  States’  Needs 

The  population  of  the  United 
States  proper  is  about  100,000  000 
men,  women  and  children.  The  dairy 
herd  in  the  United  States  numbers 
about  23,000,000  cows,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  government  and 
of  various  scientists  who  have  given 
consideration  to  this  matter.  Now 
after  figuring  out  the  amount  .ot 
milk  necessary  as  food  for  the  in¬ 
fants  and  growing  children  ol  this 
country  and  the  amount  of  milk 
and  milk  products  which  scientists 
figure  should  be  consumed  by  the 
adults  of  this  country  it  is  estimated 
by  the  government  experts  and 
others  that  the  dairy  herd  of  the 
United  States  should  number  at  a 
minimum  32,000,000  cows  if  the 
milk  needs  of  this  country  alone  are 
to  be  met.  In  other  words,  the  milk 
shortage  in  the  United  States,  con¬ 
sidering  only  the  needs  of  this 
country,  is  about  30  per  cent. 

Now  (keep  in  mind,  please,  the 
shortage  in  the  world  milk  supply 
as  indicated  by  the  above  figures 
while  reading  the  next),  let  us  see 
what  is  actually  being  done  with  the 
milk  that  is  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  , 

'The  United  States  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture,  in  his  report  on  dairy 
products  for  191 7,  says  that  1  he 
estimated  production  of  milk  was 
over  eighty-four  billion  pounds. 
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Thirty-four  billion  pounds  of  this 
was  devoted  to  butter  making.  Of 
is  thirty-four  billion  pounds  about 
thirty  billion  pounds  was  left  as 
S  a  by-product.” 

VVhat  was  done  with  this  thirty 
llhon  pounds  _  of  skimmed  milk, 
this  thirty  billion  pounds  of  good 
wholesome  food  which  according 
t°  the  declaration  of  science  com 
tains  practically  all  of  the  protein 
sugar  and  mineral  salts  of  milk5 

,  than  Per  cent  went  to 
teed  human  beings  in  the  form  of 
condensed  or  dried  skimmed  milk¬ 
er  cottage  cheese.  The  98  per  cent, 
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it  take  us  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  world’s  milk  supply? 

It  is  true  that  that  portion  of  the 
milk  supply  that  was  fed  to  animals 
v  ill  come  back  to  us  in  food  or  rai¬ 
ment,  but  most  of  that  feeding  was 
not  done  to  provide  food  or  raiment 
but  because  the  dairy  farmer  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  skimmed 
milk.  There  are  other  cheaper  foods 
for  stock  that  would  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  part  by  the  fanrfer  if  he 
had  had  a  ready  market  for  his 
skimmed  milk. 

After  thinking  over  the  above  fig¬ 
ures  and  their  import,  if  you  are 
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that  accomplished  in  very  many  of 
our  creameries.  The  product  "was 
marketed  in  cans  at  a  moderate  price 
and  advertised  only  for  what  it  was. 

By  this  discovery  a  market  was 
created  (limited  to  be  sure  while 
the  product  is  new),  by  which  the 
dairyman  may  divert  some  of  this 
formerly  wasted  food  to  a  channel 
by  which  it  would  reach  the  end  for 
which  it  was  intended,  human  con¬ 
sumption.  The  dairyman  profited 
through  the  sale  of  his  milk  and 
humanity  as  a  whole  profited  by  the 
salvage  of  formerly  wasted  food 
but — 


or.  twenty -nine  billion,  four  hundred 
million  pounds  was  wasted  by 
throwing  away,  or  it  was  fed  to  ani¬ 
mals.  What  part  was  thrown  away 
and  what  part  was  fed  to  animals 
there  are  no  figures  to  prove,  but  if 
}  ou  have  looked  into  the  dairying 
proposition  very  much  you  must 
know  that  the  amount  thrown  away 
was  very  large— and  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  million  people  of 
Europe  facing  want  and  starvation. 

Right  here  let  me  suggest  a  prob¬ 
lem  m  mathematics  which  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  space  to  work 
out  but  which  will  furnish  you  with 
a  profitable  evening’s  employment. 
If  the  milk  supply  of  the  United 
Mates  is  30  per  cent  short  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  people  of  this 
country  alone  and  if  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  the  available  supply  is  fed 
to  animals  or  permitted  to  go  to 
waste  (as  it  is  now),  how  long  will 


an  unprejudiced  person  and  if  you 
do  not  know  the  rest  of  this  story, 
you  would  almost  be  willing  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  fund  as  a  prize  to  any  one 
who  would  discover  a  good  way  to 
turn  this  great  stream  of  skimmed 
milk,  with  its  strength-giving  food 
elements,  from  a  channel  that  leads 
to  wastage  to  a  channel  that  would 
take  it  to  the  mouths  of  human 
beings.  But  let  us  see  how  some  of 
our  people  actually  regard  such  an 
economy. 

In  1915  a  method  was  discovered 
of  combining  evaporated  skimmed 
milk  with  fat  from  the  cocoanut  and 
producing  a  palatable  product  that 
contains  all  the  food  values  of  the 
skimmed  milk  plus  the  heat  pro¬ 
ducing^  properties  of  the  cocoanut 
fat.  This  product  was  produced  in 
a  condensery,  where  every  precau¬ 
tion  was  observed  and  the  result  was 
purity  and  wholesomeness  beyond 


In  Ohio  an  old  law  was  dug  up 
and.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  passing  on  a  tech¬ 
nicality  and  stating  that  there  was 
uo  question  as  to  the  food  value  of 
the  product  or  the  honesty  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  marketing,  decided  that  it 
could  not  be  sold  in  Ohio.  This  de¬ 
cision  was  reviewed  in  our  January 
issue  and  if  the  matter  had  stopped 
with  that  technical  legal  decision 
nothing  more  would  have  been  said 
about  it. 

But  some  very  potent  force  seems 
to  be  determined  that  this  new  food 
shall  not  have  a  chance,  at  least  a 
fair  chance  to  continue  to  offer  a 
saving  medium  for  wasted  food  and 
Colorado  soon  after  was  moved  to 
deny  it  a  market.  Since  then  at 
least  three  other  states  have  intro¬ 
duced  laws  which  tend  to  stop  or 
hamper  the  sale  of  this  product,  and 
there  are  indications  that  still 


sanitary  Condensery  Where  Skimmed  Milk  Is  Evaporated  and  Cocoanut  Fat  Added 
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other  legislatures  in  which  some 
members,  prompted  by  the  belief  or 
the  selfish  and  very  absurd  fear  that 
the  dairy  interest  may  be  jeopard¬ 
ized,  are  planning  similar  action. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  causes 
for  this  antagonism  we  have  not  run 
into  a  single  person  who  will  say 
that  this  product  is  not  wholesome 
or  that  it  does  not  offer  a  good  out¬ 
let  for  a  real  food  which  would 
otherwise  be  largely  wasted.  In  fact, 
we  have  been  able  to  find  none  who 
could  give  a  sound  reason  why  this 
adverse  legislation  is  being  encour¬ 
aged.  About  the  only  excuse  for  the 
opposition  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
scientific  theory  that  whole  milk 
contains  the  vitamines  necessary  to 
the  growth  and  well-being  of  a  child 
and  that  some  dealers  have  sold  this 
product  to  ignorant  people  for  whole 
milk. 

Let  us  look  into  this  proposition. 
How  is  this  product  advertised  and 
sold?  Are  the  manufacturers  seek¬ 
ing  to  injure  the  development  of  our 
race  by  substituting  an  injurious 
food  in  the  child’s  diet? 

Carefully  Marketed 

The  manufacture  of  this  product 
was  started  in  the  early  part  of 
1915.  A  name  was  chosen  for  the 
compound  which  in  itself  was  mean¬ 
ingless  as  far  as  it  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  from  the  food  standpoint. 
The  same  name  could  be  used  with 
equal  appropriateness  for  a  shoe  or  a 
steamboat.  This  was  done  pur¬ 
posely  as  the  manufacturers  feared 
that  such  a  name  as  “Near  Milk” 
or  “Milkine”  might  be  interpreted 
as  an  attempt  to  invade  the  whole 
milk  field.  A  label  was  placed  on 
the  can  which  bore  this  name  and 
immediately  under  it  in  big  type 
these  words :  “A  Compound  of 
Evaporated  Skimmed  Milk  and 
Vegetable  Fat.”  Under  this  were 
the  words,  “Contains  7.8  per  cent 
vegetable  fat,  25.5  per  cent  total 
solids.” 

The  original  label  was  questioned 
by  Commissioner  Foust  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  immediately  the  manu¬ 
facturers  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Chemistry  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
offering  to  make  any  change  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  department.  The 
manufacturer  also  went  to  Mr. 
Foust  and  as  the  result  the  label 
which  is  used  at  present  was  drawn 
up.  It  has  never  been  attacked 
under  the  mis-branding  law: 

In  the  preparation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  the  same  care  was 
taken  by  the  producers  and  their 
advertisements  have  never  been  at¬ 
tacked  as  false  or  misleading.  The 


company  putting  out  this  product 
has  never  had  to  stand  trial  in  any 
court  for  putting  out  an  unwhole¬ 
some  food,  for  misbranding  or 
adulteration  or  for  wrongful  meth¬ 
ods  of  marketing.  There  are  many 
other  legitimate  and  well-thought-of 
food  concerns  that  cannot  boast  of 
as  good  a  record  as  this. 

Watches  Retailers 

And  this  company  goes  farther. 

It  subscribes  to  a  clipping  bureau 
which  has  instructions  to  clip  and 
send  them  any  editorial  matter  or 
any  advertisement  that  would  tend 
to  place  this  product  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  guise  of  condensed  milk, 
whole  milk  or  anything  but  a  com¬ 
pound,  as  stated  on  the  label.  When 
the  manufacturers  learn  of  any 
crossroads  grocery  store  or  large 
dealer  offering  their  product  as  an 
infant’s  or  child’s,  food  or  as  a 
substitute  either  by  inference  or  di¬ 
rect  statement  for  whole  milk,  a  let¬ 
ter  goes  to  that  groceryman  or 
dealer  asking  him  to  advertise  and 
sell  this  product  for  just  what  it  is 
and  not  for  anything  else.  Do  all 
food  manufacturers  go  so  far  in 
their  desire  for  honest  marketing  ? 

The  Food  Control  Officials  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  oppose  this  product 
for  few  foods  come  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  with  a  cleaner  record  for  keep¬ 
ing  within  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law.  The  Dietitian  and  Food 
Chemist  surely  will  not  fight  the  use 
of  this  product  because  it  is  as  pure 
and  contains  just  as  many  of  the 
needed  constituents  as  many  othei 
foods  which  are  recommended.  It 
may  not  have  a  sufficiency  of  vitam¬ 
ines,  but  neither  has  bread,  meat, 
cocoa  or  a  host  of  other  things  and 
IT  TS  NOT  ADVERTISED  OR 
SOLD  AS  A  CHILD’S  FOOD. 
And  certainly  the.  dairy  interests 
should  not  oppose  it,  as  it  offers  a 
remunerative  outlet  for  an  other¬ 
wise  largely  wasted  product  of  the 
dairy.  Many  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  make  a  large  part  of  their 
dividends  out  of  their  by-products 
and  why  should  not  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  do  the  same  thing? 

In  two  states  laws  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  that  would  compel  this  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  sold  as  “Imitation  Milk, 
a  title  that  is  dangerous  to  the 
ignorant  consumer  and  to  the  whole 
milk  industry.  Such  a  label  would 
immediately  let  down  the  bars  to 
the  salesman’s  ever-ready  next  state¬ 
ment,  “just  as  good  as  milk,”  and 
this  label  and  this  incentive  to  fraud 
in  selling  would  be  the  rankest  kind 
of  an  injustice  to  the  ignorant  con¬ 
sumer  and  to  the  product  which  up 
to  this  time  has  been  labeled  and 


sold  as  a  “compound”  and  not  as 
milk  or  imitation  milk. 

Another  proposed  law  would  com¬ 
pel  the  manufacturers  of  all  such 
compound  products  to  color  them  so 
that  they  will  not  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  milk.  We  wonder  if  these 
same  legislators  would  not  try  to 
pass  a  law  to  paint  all  storage  eggs 
green  so  that  they  cannot  be  sold  by 
a  crooked  groceryman  for  strictly 
fresh  eggs.  Also/if  the  action  of  a 
few  crooked  grocerymen  in  selling 
this  compound  for  what  it  is  not 
labeled  and  advertised  to  be  is  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds  for  refusing  it  a  mar¬ 
ket,  would  not  the  action  of  the  few 
crooked  grocerymen  in  selling  stor¬ 
age  eggs  for  fresh  eggs  be  grounds 
for  suppressing  the  cold  storage  in¬ 
dustry  ? 

Four  years  ago  there  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  national  legislature  a 
bill  which,  among  other  things, 
would  have  compelled  all  oleomar¬ 
garines  to  be  called  butterine.  The 
dairy  interests  considered  this  bill 
dangerous  to  their  interests  and  that 
they  considered  any  name  which 
sounded  like  butter  ito  be  dangerous 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  drawn  up  another  bill  which 
would  have  compelled  all  of  this 
product  to  be  known  as  margarine. 
Now  the  name  of  margarine  is  no 
farther  from  the  name  of  butter 
than  Hebe  is  from  the  name,  milk, 
and  to  the  average  person  it  is  just 
as  meaningless  in  itself.  If  the 
manufacturers  of  Hebe  had  given  it 
the  name  Imitation  Milk  when  it 
was  first  put  out  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  would  have  gotten  by  many  of 
the  food  control  officials  with  it. 

Label  Is  Clear 

If  the  present  statement  on  the 
label  of  Hebe  does  not  inform  the 
consumer  that  this  product  is  not 
whole  milk,  but  a  combination  of 
evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vege¬ 
table  fat,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
words  Imitation  Milk  would  not 
carry  the  message.  If  the  buyer 
reads  a  Hebe  label  he  must  certainly 
know  what  is  in  the  can.  If  he  will 
not  read  the  label  you  might  put 
ambrosia  or  bug  poison  on  it  for  all 
the  effect  it  would  have  in  either 
stopping  or  helping  to  make  the 
sale. 

We  believe  that  this  product  is 
only  the  forerunner  of  many  new 
combinations  in  the  food  world 
which  will  give  to  hungry  humanity 
more  and  better  food.  Vegetable 
oils  are  just  beginning  to  be  known 
and  one  of  their  greatest  and  best 
uses  is  in  just  such  combinations  as 
that  referred  to  above.  If  the 
Continued  on  Page  41 


Errors  of  Retail  Distribution 

and  Marketing 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Report  Given  at  tbe  Convention  of  the 

American  Public  Health  Association 


TA\  0  years  ago  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  took 
significant  action  in  adding  to 
its  list  of  sections  one  on  Food  and 
Drugs  and  including  in  the  new  sec¬ 
tion  a  Committee  on  Retail  Distri¬ 
bution  and  Marketing. 

The  Committee  in  its  first  report 
adopted  as  its  leading  principle  the 
thesis  that  the  elimination  of  every 
kind  of  waste  in  the  distribution  and 
marketing  of  food  supplies  must  be 
enforced  as  a  war  measure  if  the  na¬ 
tion  is  not  to  suffer  unduly  in  phys¬ 
ical  vigor  and  in  the  power  to  work 
out  the  ideals  of  democracy.  Some 
of  the  elements  of  waste  were  formu¬ 
lated  as  follows  : 

Elements  of  Waste 

1.  Lack  of  organization  of  the 
supply  with  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  place  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  place  of  use,  viz.,  the 
needlessly  long  haul  and  duplica¬ 
tions  of  haul. 

2.  Lack  of  terminal  facilities  in 
the  cities  and  of  refrigeration  and 
storage  arrangements. 

3.  Lack  of  standardization  in 
many  kinds  of  foods,  with  the  not¬ 
able  exception  of  grains. 

-1.  Lack  of  standards  of  service 
among  the  distributing  agencies, 
growing  out  of  the  competitive 
struggle  and  the  absence  of  ade¬ 
quate  public  control.  The  abuses 
to  which  reference  is  made  are, 
among  others,  corrupt  reporting 
as  to  the  nature  of  transactions 
performed  (analogous  to  the  abuse 
of  trust),  the  use  of  dishonest 
weights  and  measures,  adultera¬ 
tion  and  misbranding  of  food, 
agreements  for  maintaining  high 
prices  (forestalling,  regrading, 
etc.),  and  inonopolv  methods  in 
marketing  essential  foodstuffs. 

5.  Wasteful  multiplication  of 
retail  agencies. 

fi.  Lack  of  technical  standards 
among  retailers  especially  among 
those  who  deal  in  retail  groceries. 
The  Committee  submitted  two 
other  suggestions,  namelv: 


By  Marion  Talbot 

University  of  Chicago 

a.  The  time  has  passed  when 
from  the  standpoint  of  health 
there  is  anything  to  be  feared 
from  food  which  has  been  kept  in 
cold  storage  under  right  condi¬ 
tions.  The  housekeeper  is  still  re¬ 
luctant  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
sanitarian  because  the  food  as  she 
receives  it  and  perhaps  as  she 
treats  it  in  her  kitchen  is  often  so 
far  from  satisfactory.  It  would  be 
a  service  in  extending  the  use  of 
the  cold  storage  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  waste  of  food  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cold  Storage  would  con¬ 
sider  ways  and  means  of  getting 
food  from  the  cold  storage  ware¬ 
house  to  the  consumer  in  better 
condition,  and  also  undertake  a 
campaign  of  education  for  the 
housekeeper  and  cook. 

b.  The  Committee  suggestedthat 
an  effort  be  made  to  establish 
standards  for  the  condemnation  of 
foods.  There  is  not  only  great  di¬ 
vergence  in  the  different  standards 
adopted,  e.  g.  bob  veal,  but  great 
confusion  between  aesthetic"  and 
hygienic  grounds  of  condemna¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  the  Committee 
that  the  exigencies  of  war  demand 


working  classes  in  place  of  makeshift 
meals.  Such  experience  points  to  the 
need  of  radical  modification  of  cur¬ 
rent  practices  in  the  domestic  prepa¬ 
ration  of  food  with  all  its  waste  of 
labor,  material  and  fuel,  even  when 
conducted  by  skilled  workers.  Such 
substitute  methods  as  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  country  should  have 
much  more  strict  supervision  from 
the  hygienic  point  of  view  than  has 
heretofore  prevailed.  Closer  sanitary 
inspection  of  premises,  utensils  and 
processes  and  more  rigid  health  ex¬ 
amination  of  food  handlers  should 
be  enforced  in  all  factories  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  food  and  in  all 
places  where  food  is  sold  or  served. 

The  Committee  urged  that  home 
canning  and  preserving  be  resumed 
again  in  factories,  where  sanitary 
conditions  may  be  enforced  and 
where  there  may  be  a  return  to  in¬ 
creasingly  higher  standards  as  to 
skill  in  technique,  wages,  hours  and 
health  of  workers  and  hygienic  en¬ 
vironment.  The  development  of 
methods  of  dehydration  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  was  recommended. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  do  not  imply  giving  up  the 
preparation  of  food  in  the  individual 


a  study  of  salvaging  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
In  its  second  report,  presented  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Committee  again  urged 
the  importance  of  developing  as  a 
health  measure  every  possible  means 
of  eliminating  wastes  and  costs  in 
the  distribution  of  foods,  of  securing 
improved  processes  of  distribution 
and  marketing  of  cold  storage  foods 
and  of  educating  the  dealer  and  con¬ 
sumer  as  to  proper  methods  of  caring 
for  cold  storage  products  on  removal 
from  the  warehouses  and  in  the 
places  of  consumption. 

Public  Kitchens 

The  Committee  pointed  out  the 
effects  of  public  national  kitchens  in 
England  in  improving  the  habits  of 
the  community  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  adequate  supply  of  food  at 
low  prices  and  wholesome  food  for 


home  whenever  it  can  serve  in  the 
education  of  the  young  or  conserve 
food  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste,  or  be  an  actual  pecuniary  gain 
where  the  family  income  is  so  small 
as  to  permit  of  no  free  choice.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  energy  released 
from  technical  and  mechanical  proc¬ 
esses  shall  not  be  squandered,  but 
shall  be  directed  toward  meeting 
those  responsibilities  of  the  home— 
the  care  of  the  child,  the  social  values 
of  the  home  and  the  civic  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  family  which  assume 
new  importance  in  the  light  of  the 
tremendous  changes  which  the  world 
is  undergoing. 


Licenses  for  the  export  of  coffee  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Trade 
Board  and  are  not  at  present  granted. 
The  provisions  of  the  Food  Control  Act 
are  still  in  effect. 
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Does  Determination  Destroy 
Corn  Flavor  and  Value? 

Tkis  Article  Gives  the  View  Point  of  a  Southern  Corn 
Miller  On  This  Much  Debated  Question 


By  Richard  P.  Johnson 


ALL  of  us  who  have  read  that 
wonderful  story  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  an  empire  by  the 
sturdy  pioneers  of  our  grandfather’s 
davs,  as  told  by  President  Roosevelt, 
have  been  impressed  by  the  rugged¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  the  men  who 
carried  on  that  great  work. 

No  commissariats  accompanied 
these  bands;  no  bread  kitchens  were 
just  behind  the  lines;  chocolate  and 
cigarettes  were  unknown, — but  mile 
after  mile  were  conquered  and  held. 
How  was  it  done  ?  An  army  lives  on 
its  belly — and  the  food  furnished  it 
must  be  of  the  best,  or  its  work  can¬ 
not  be  done.  What  was  the  food 
these  men  used?  Corn,  corn,  and 
then  more  corn. 

We  have  heard  of  wheatless  days. 
Then  every  day  was  wheatless,  but 
no  complaint  came  from  those  men, 
women  and  children  who  crossed  the 
mountains  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
west.  Why  is  it  that  in  these  times 
there  was  such  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  when  we  were  asked,  for  a 
little  while,  to  forego  the  use  of 
wheat  ? 

Less  Corn  Products 

In  a  recent  statement  it  was  said 
that  less  corn  products  were  used 
for  human  consumption  in  recent 
years  than  formerly,  although  popu¬ 
lations  had  increased  enormously 
and  corn  milling  is  said  to  ha\e 
greatly  improved.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  but  it  is,  we  believe,  a 
fact  that  most  of  the  meal  that  is 
used  is  consumed  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  and  the  folks  north  of  the  river 
only  eat  corn  bread  when  they  have 
to  and  not  because  they  like  it.  This 
is  all  wrong  and  the  fault  lies  either 
with  the  miller  or  with  the  house¬ 
wife,  the  first  because  of  the  way  the 
meal  is  made,  and  the  second  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  it  is  cooked. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been 
many  refinements  in  corn  milling. 
The' tendency  has  been  with  many 
mills  to  put  iess  and  less  of  the  corn 
into  the  meal  and  more  of  it  into 
feed  or  by-products.  In  this  process 


In  the  South,  Old  Fashioned 
corn  meal  is  still  ground  and 
sold  and  in  the  South  there  is 
far  more  corn  meal  consumed 
per  capita  than  in  the  North. 
The  corn  is  degerminated  up 
North  so  that  it  will  not  spoil 
if  kept  for  long  periods  before 
selling  and  so  that  it  may  be 
shipped  long  distances.  The 
Southern  millers  who  keep  to 
the  old  method  of  preparing 
corn  meal  claim  that  there  is 
certainly  a  loss  of  flavor  and 
possibly  a  loss  of  food  value 
in  the  degermination. 

We  are  going  to  leave  this 
matter  entirely  to  the  scientists 
and  corn  millers  to  discuss  for 
a  while  and  we  invite  communi¬ 
cations  from  believers  in  each 
of  the  methods. 


the  germ  or  fat-bearing  portions  of 
the  grain  is  taken  out,  and  the  meal 
is  known  as  degerminated. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  meal  is  as  nutri¬ 
tious  or  as  palatable  as  meal  that 
contains  more  of  the  fat.  To  the  lay 
mind  it  would  seem  that  the  meal 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  contains 
all  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the 
grain  would  be  the  most  wholesome 
and  palatable. 

The  arguments  presented  by  those 
who  favor  only  a  degerminated  and 
highly  refined  product  seem  predi¬ 
cated  largely  on  a  theory  that  meal 
with  the  fat  left  in  it  would  spoil 
very  quickly,  and  to  their  minds 
everything  should  give  way  to  the 
keeping  qualities. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
favor  a  meal  containing  more  of  the 
fat  content  of  the  grain,  take,  the 
position  first  that  it  is  not  definitely 
known  that  fat  is  the  factor  that 
causes  deterioration  in  the  .meal , 
second,  that  with  the  fat  left  in,  the 
meal  is  both  more  nutritious  and 
more  palatable,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  less  costly. 

Some  rather  interesting  side 
lights  on  this  question  were  brought 
out  last  winter  when  many  of  our 
boys  from  the  north  and  west  were 
first  introduced  to  southern  corn 
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bread  while  camping  in  the  canton¬ 
ments  in  the  south.  Each  Sunday 
the  boys  were  invited  to  various 
homes  and  often  corn  bread  in  one 
form  or  another  was  served.  It  was 
a  very  usual  expression  to  hear  them 
exclaim  on  the  deliciousness  of  this 
bread  and  to  say  that  they  had  never 
tasted  anything  like  it.  No  doubt 
some  of  these  expressions  were  due 
to  a  feeling  of  politeness,  but  when 
one  saw  these  sturdy  sons  of  the 
north  eating  dodger  after  dodger  of 
corn  bread  when  there  were  many 
other  things  on  the  table,  one  could 
not  help  but  feel  that  they  liked  it. 

Their  statements  would  be  that 
the  meal  they  were  accustomed  to 
did  not  have  the  taste  that  this  had, 
and  that  if  they  could  get  corn  bread 
like  this  in  their  homes  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  it,  while  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  they  only  ate  corn 
bread  when  they  could  not  get  any¬ 
thing  else  and  that  it  was  a  punish¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  pleasure  to 
use  it. 

Food  for  Thought 

This  certainly  should  give  the 
miller  food  for  serious  thought.  Does 
the  fault  lie  with  him?.  Have  the 
refinements  in  corn  milling  resulted 
in  a  beautifully  white  product,  but 
one  that  has  lost  that  rich  nutty 
flavor  that  the  meal  has  that  is  made 
from  all  the  grain,  except  the  bran 
or  husk  ? 

If  mills  in  the  South  were  to 
adopt  this  method  of  milling,  will 
they  find  in  a  few  years  that  theii 
patronage  among  their  home  peopb' 
is  falling  off,  and  will  the  present 
corn  bread  eater  come  gradually  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  doesn’t  taste 
as  good  as  it  used  to  and  go  moie 
and  more  into  the  use  of  wheat 
products  ? 

Corn  is  king  and  by  some  means 
should  he  duly  crowned  by  the 
American  people. 


Credit  another  one  to  the  dairy 
cow.  The  most  effective  glue  yet 
discovered  for  fastening  aeroplane 
parts  has  been  made  from  milk. 


* 


Unusual  Food  Facts 

Ph  enomena 


WHILE  we  can  find  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  frappes,  sundaes  or 
other  fancy  hot  weather 
comforters  being  used  by  ancients, 
we  now  know  that  ices  are  really  a 
very  old  product.  Even  in  Biblical 
days  the  people  of  Palestine  appre¬ 
ciated  snow  at  harvest  time,  and  the 
idea  of  cooling  drinks  by  means  of 
snow  first  occurred  to  the  Ancient 
Greeks,  Jews  and  Bomans.  When 
snow  was  not  available  they  put  the 
drink  into  a  porous  earthen  jar  and 
cooled  the  contents  by  swinging  in 
the  air.  In  some  parts  of  Spain 
and  Turkey  where  snow  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  nearby  mountains  it 
still  takes  the  place  of  ice  for  chilled 
drinks.  The  snow  is  saturated  with 
water  and  packed  down.  After  it 
has  frozen  into  a  slushy  ice  they  use 
it  for  packing  drinks  and  desserts  to 
be  chilled  by  allowing  them  to  stand 
in  the  ice  until  cold. 

Finally  the  Italians  discovered 
that  if  saltpeter  was  added  to  the 
ice  the  liquid  would  freeze  more 
solid.  They  next  tried  turning  the 
dish  containing  the  liquid  while  it 
stood  packed  in  the  ice,  and  they 
found  it  froze  much  more  quickly. 
They  then  began  to  make  frozen 
ices  out  of  wine  and  fruit  juices  in 
the  same  way  as  we  freeze  creams 
and  ices  today. 

Ices  are  still  made  in  this  way,  in 
the  Orient,  but  all  ice  cream  must 
be  shipped  from  the  United  States, 
for  our  country  is  the  home  of  the 
ice  cream  industry. 

When  first  discovered  as  a  relish¬ 
ing  dish  the  cream  was  known  as 
butter  ice,,  and  then  later  as  cream 
ice,  as  it  is  still  called  in  England. 
Cream  ice  was  first  known  in  Paris 
m  1774.  It  is  thought  that  the 
recipes  for  making  water  and  milk 
ices  were  brought  to  Europe  from 
Asia,  by  Marco  Polo,  who  visited 
Japan  in  the  11th  century. 

Ice  Cream  at  Court 

Cream  ice  is  mentioned  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  banquet  given  by  Charles 
I  of  England.  It  was  made  by  a 
French  cook  named  De  Mireo.  The 
king  was  so  pleased  with  the  “frozen 
milk,”  as  it  was  first  called,  that  he 
pensioned  the  cook  with  twenty 
pounds  a  3rear,  provided  he  would 
keep  the  recipe  a  secret  and  make 
the  dish  for  no  one  else.  Well 


might  Charles  I  have  been  called 
the  Selfish  Glutton."  Some  his¬ 
torians,  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
that  the  first  dish  of  ice  cream  was 
set  before  Due  de  Chartres  in  1774 
by  his  chef,  who  had  depicted  the 
Duque’s  coat-of-arms  on  the  cream. 

At  an  entertainment  given  by 
Louis  XIV,  a  dessert  resembling  a 
freshly  laid  egg  was  served  in  silver 
gilt  cups.  At  first  the  guests  were 
so  surprised  at  the  strange  dessert 
that  they  failed  to  touch  it.  Then 
some  brave  person  discovered  it  was 
a  delicious  sweet-meat,  hard  and 
cold,  and  so  was  introduced  to  his 
honor,  ice  cream. 

English  cook  books  150  years  ago 
gave  recipes  for  making  ice  cream, 
and  a  French  cook,  Clermont,  in 
London,  explained  explicitly  just 
how  to  make  it. 

It  is  not  known  definitely  where 
ice  cream  was  first  made,  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  the  Germans  who 
first  showed  the  English  how  to 
mold  ice  cream  into  fancy  shapes 
and  molds  such  as  we  have  today. 

The  First  Ice  Cream  Ad 

The  first  advertisement  of  ice 
cream  in  this  country  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  the  “Post' Boy”  on  June 
8,  1786,  thus: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  may 
be  supplied  with  ice  cream 
every  day  at  the  City  Tavern 
by  their  humble  servant, 
Joseph  Crane.” 

A  negro  named  Jackson,  who  had 
worked  at  the  White  House  during 
Mrs.  Hamilton’s  residence  there” 
learned  the  recipe  for  making  ice 
cream  and  started  a  confectionerv. 
selling  ice  cream  at  $1.00  a  quart. 
He  always  made  excellent  cream  and 
consequently  amassed  a  fortune  be¬ 
fore  he  died. 


Profit  from  One  Pig, 

$587 

,  Ample  proof  that  pig  clubs  pay  is 
contained  in  reports  being  received 
continually  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  from 
club,  leaders.  One  report  recently 
received  tells  of  the  success  of  a 
Tennessee  boy  who,  in  May,  1918. 
invested  $50  in  a  pure-bred  gilt,  and 
now  figures  his  profits  at  $587.35. 


She  farrowed  seven  pigs,  part  of 
which  the  boy  sold  for  $133. 

A  ith  this  money  he  purchased  a 
boar  of  excellent  breeding,  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  East  Tennessee  Di¬ 
vision  Fair,  winning  the  grand 
championship  of  the  breed  over  all 
exhibits.  He  won  $87  in  prizes,  $45 
of  it  in  competition  with  experi¬ 
enced  farmers.  His  animals  are  now 
valued  at  $525.  This,  with  the 
money  from  sales  and  prize  win¬ 
nings,  amounts  to  $745,  from  which 
he  deducts  $157.65  for  feed  and 
care,  leaving  a  profit  of  $587.35. 


Minnesota  Leads  in 

Homemade  Bread 

Bread  like  mother  used  to  make  is 
more  plentiful  in  Minnesota  than  in 
any  other  state.  At  least  Minnesota 
leads  the  nation  in  the  production 
ol  homemade  bread,  according  to 
reports  based  on  the  sale  of  yeast, 
say  extension  workers  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  many  years  Pennsylvania 
held  this  enviable  record  with  Iowa 
third  and  Minnesota  fifth,  but  five 
years  ago  bread  making  clubs  were 
organized  by  the  Federal  and  State 
extension  forces  throughout  Minne¬ 
sota.  There  have  been  about  16,000 
boys  and  girls  in  these  clubs  each 
year,  and  every  member  has  taken 
part  in  public  demonstrations,  and 
many  have  contested  at  the  State 
fair.  Three  years  ago  Minnesota 
went  into  third  place,  and  in  1918 
she  took  the  honor  away  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  by  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  homemade  bread  of  anv 
state  in  the  Union. 


We  re  Growing  Our  Own 

Figs 

It  is  likely  that  before  many  years 
the  15,000,000  or  16,000,000  pounds 
of  figs  annually  imported  from 
Smyrna  will  be  supplanted  by  the 
home  grown  product,  says  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Bulletin  732,  recently  issued.  The 
area  in  the  southwestern  states  and 
in  California  is  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  fig  industry,  the  bulletin  adds, 
as.  is  the  Meanier  Valley  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  more  than  extensive 
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enqugh  to  produce  many  times  the 
quantity  imported  into  this  country. 

The  annual  production  of  Smyrna 
figs  in  California,  which  is  almost 
the  total  yield  of  this  country,  is  not 
far  from  2,000  tons,  but  within  a 
few  years  the  production  likely  will 
be  greatly  increased,  for  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  since  the  importations 
were  cut  off  as  a  result  of  the  war 
10,000  acres  of  Smyrna  fig  trees 
have  been  planted. 


The  Airplane  in 
Agriculture 

In  connection  with  scouting  and 
other  survey  work  in  Texas,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  putting  the  airplane  to  its 
first  practical  application  in  agri¬ 
culture.  A  try-out  of  this  method  of 
survey  was  made  last  year  along  the 
Trinity  River  and  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  several  outlaw  cotton 
fields  in  heavy  timber,  which  had 
previously  escaped  detection.  This 
year  the  airplane  is  to  be  used  more 
extensively.  It  has  been  found  a 
valuable  aid  in  pink  boll-worm  work, 
as  it  makes  possible  the  easy  map¬ 
ping,  by  means  of  photographs,  of 
the  quarantined  territory,  and  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  inspection  work  in 
forested  areas,  especially  in  such 
long  stretches  of  country  as  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries. 


Women  for  Fish  Culture 

Fish  culture  is  one  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  the  war  has  opened  perma¬ 
nently  to  women,  says  a  Washington 
(D.  C.)  report.  The  work  means  in¬ 
creasing  the  food  supply  and  in¬ 
volves  eight  hours’  out-door  work 
each  day,  winter  and  summer. 

“Employees  must  be  in  good  phys¬ 
ical  condition,”  says  the  Chief  Fish 
Culturist.  “During  the  winter 
months  there  is  a  great  deal  of  egg 
picking  to  be  done.  The  workers  can 
sit  on  stools  to  do  this.  At  hatcheries 
equipped  with  batteries  of  jars,  those 
in  charge  of  the  eggs  necessarily 
must  be  on  their  feet  much  of  the 
time.  My  opinion  is  that  many 
women  are  wTell  fitted  to  take  entire 
charge  of  fish  cultural  work,  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  foremen,  if  they 
will  go  through  the  preliminary 
stages  necessary  to  obtain  practical 
experience.” 


Now  that  we  are  all  guests  at  a 
common  table,  a  single  caterer — the 
Tnter- Allied  Food  Council — by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  adjusts  the  fare. 


“Candy  for  Soldiers 
Skipped  in  Surplus 

T*  /n  ^  * 

in  Cans 

THE  War  Department  author¬ 
izes  the  following  statement 
from  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  Purchase  and  Storage: 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  made 
surplus  6,000,000  cans  which  had 
been  manufactured  especially  for 
shipping  hard  bread.  The  end  of 
trench  warfare  eliminated  the  need 
of  hard  bread  in  tin  cans,  and  so 
study  had  to  be  made  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  this  large  number  of  tins. 

The  Subsistence  Division  solved 
the  problem  by  using  the  tins  for 
shipping  hard  candies,  and  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  cans  5  or  6  cents  will  be 
saved  on  each  pound  of  candy  pur¬ 
chased.  The  March  requirements  of 
hard  candies  totaled  1,800,000 
pounds,  the  saving  by  supplying  the 
cans  being  $90,000.  There  yet  re¬ 
main  over  4,000,000  hard-bread 
cans  to  be  used  for  candy,  which  in 
the  next  few  months  will  result  in 
the  saving  of  $290,000  on  candy  to 
the  government. 

Due  to  the  number  of  purchases 
of  candy  made  for  the  army  during 
the  last  three  months,  a  complete 
system  of  inspection  for  all  kinds  of 
candy  has  been  instituted  by  the 
Subsistence  Division.  The  purchases 
during  this  period  were  in  excess  of 
20,000,000  pounds.  Analyses  are 
being  made  of  samples  from  all  fac¬ 
tories  making  candy  for  the  army 
and  checks  are  made  against  all  de¬ 
liveries,  insuring  a  pure  product  for 
use  of  the  troops.  In  addition  to  the 
analyses,  orders  have  been  Issued 
that  special  investigations  be  made 
of  all  plants  making  candy  for  the 
army. 


People  who  cease  to  fight  do  not 
cease  to  eat. 

How  Cold  Affected 
Citrus 

Based  upon  a  detailed  survey  by 
its  Field  Department  covering  all 
the  citrus  districts  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange  estimates  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  citrus  fruit  for  the  season 
will  be  reduced  about  fifteen  per  cent 
by  the  several  cold  nights  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s.  The 
survey  shows  that  unusual  frost  con¬ 
ditions  prevailed  and  that  the  lower 
districts  and  low  spots  elsewhere  suf¬ 
fered  the  most  injury. 

Lemons  were  injured  more  than 
oranges  where  the  conditions  were 


similar,  but  lemon  orchards  are  more 
generally  protected  with  heaters  and 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  season’s 
crop  has  already  been  moved,  also 
there  are  about  1,000  carloads  of 
lemons  in  storage  in  the  packing 
houses.  The  lemon  damage  is 
largely  confined  to  the  small  fruit 
which  would  not  have  matured  until 
summer  or  fall  and  the  supply  for 
the  next  several  months  will  not  be 
materially  affected. 


Beans  and  meat  both  furnish  body¬ 
building  material.  Yet  some  house¬ 
wives  serve  baked  beans  as  a  vege¬ 
table  with  meat  and  serve  just  as 
much  meat  as  ever. 


Traded  Relic  For 
Lemon  Pie 

THE  story  of  an  American  sold¬ 
ier’s  yearning  for  a  good  old- 
fashioned  lemon  pie  and  the 
way  in  which  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  London  satisfied  him  is 
told  in  a  letter  received  recently 
from  London. 

A  soldier  wrote  an  “open  letter”  in 
which  he  offered  to  give  a  German 
officer’s  regimental  badge  which  he 
had  captured  in  action  in  exchange 
for  a  good  old-fashioned  lemon  pie. 
The  letter  found  its  way  to  the  Red 
Cross  in  London  and  immediately 
the  culinery  machinery  of  this  great 
organization  was  put  into  operation 
and  a  pie  produced  that  was  designed 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  any  Amer¬ 
ican  both  in  the  matter  of  being  old 
fashioned  as  to  recipe  and  utterly 
desirable  as  to  taste. 

When  the  pie  was  finished  the 
soldier  was  notified  to  bring  his  Ger¬ 
man  badge  and  get  it.  He  brought 
the  badge  and  got  the  pie  and  then, 
leading  a  mouth-watering  proces¬ 
sion  of  other  American  Doughboys 
to  a  “Hut”  frequented  by  soldiers 
of  all  nationalities,  he  kept  the 
throng  that  gathered  about  him  in 
a  drooling  condition  while  he  de¬ 
cided  whether  he  would  divide  it 
among  Americans  only  or  let  the 
foreign  soldiers  have  a  taste  of  the 
greatest  of  American  luxuries. 

What  his  decision  was  is  not  told 
but  the  German  badge  hangs  on  the 
wall  of  the  Red  Cross  Headquarters 
and  will  later  go  into  the  War  Relic- 
collection  of  this  organization. 


America’s  minimum  food  pledge 
is  twenty  million  tons — Save  Food. 
We  have  promised  to  feed  the  hun¬ 
gry  millions  of  Europe — the  allies 
and  the  liberated  nations. — U.  S. 
Food  Administration. 
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How  Many  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Are  Th  ere? 

Max  Mayfield,  a  special  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Sugar  Equalization 
Board,  after  a  complete  and  ap¬ 
parently  incisive  and  officially  cor¬ 
rect  survey  of  the  food  trades  of  the 
country,  has  at  last  furnished  the 
final  statistics  which  have  so  long 
been  guessed  at,  as  to  how  many 
grocers  there  are.  His  business  took 
him  into  every  state,  and  in  looking 
up  the  sugar  certification  plan  he 
came  into  intimate  touch  with  what 
are  apparently  facts  on  the  subject. 
He  places  his  statistical  listing  as 
follows:  375,361  retail  grocers;  34,- 
662  bakers,  121,393  hotels  and  eat¬ 
ing  places,  34,388  manufacturers  of 
essential  food  products  using  sugar, 
55,130  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks 
and  nonessential  products  contain¬ 
ing  sugar. 

Mr.  Mayfield  does  not  state  how 
many  wholesalers  there  are — per¬ 
haps  he  could  not,  any  more  than 
anyone  else,  since  the  definitions  of 
a  “wholesaler”  differ  materially  in 
the  trade  view — but  his  statement  as 
to  the  retailers  shows  that  the  com¬ 
mon  guess  of  350,000  is  not  far 
wrong. 


From  a  Calorie  Stand¬ 
point  Candy  Rates  High 

HAVE  you  always  looked  upon 
candy  as  a  luxury  and  some¬ 
thing  to  be  avoided  except  on 
gala  occasions? 

If  you  have  it  is  high  time  to 
change  your  mind  and  give  candy  a 
place  in  your  diet.  For  candy  is  a 
real  food,  a  heat  and  energy  pro¬ 
ducer  and,  as  regards  the  calorie  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  your  money,  is  not 
much  more  costly.  In  some  cases 
cheaper.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  bal¬ 
anced  food  containing  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  your  well  being, 
but  like  many  other  highly  concen¬ 
trated  foods,  it  should  be  eaten  in 
moderation. 

The  love  of  sugar  is  elemental 
with  man  as  with  most  animals. 
The  tiny  bee  and  the  burly  grizzly 
alike  go  immense  distances  for  a 
taste  of  honey  and  seem  to  thrive  on 
it.  The  healthy  “thirst”  for  sweets 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  unhealthy 
thirst  for  certain  other  refreshments 
of  ill  repute,  sworn  enemies  to  the 
human  system. 

Says  a  writer  in  “Candy” :  “In 
the  United  States  the  candy  busi¬ 
ness  is  getting  its  greatest  impetus 
through  the  ‘dry’  movement.  .  . 

Whenever  any  locality  goes  dry, 
candv  and  ice  cream  stores  move 


into  the  corners  vacated  by  the 
saloon.” 

It’s  only  natural.  You  see,  we’re 
at  war  with  all  that’s  baneful,  and 
in  this  warfare,  candy  is  our  trusted 
ally. 

An  interesting  table,  prepared  by 
the  National  Confectioners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  shows  the  following  food  values 
for  different  kinds  of  candy : 


Calories 
per  pound 

Chocolate  Nut  Tablets .  2,860 

Cocoanut  Bon  Bons .  1,750 

Cocoanut  Caramels .  1,675 

Cream  Filberts  .  1,913 

French  Burnt  Peanuts  ....  2,040 

Fudge  .  1,587 

Gum  Drops  .  1,685 

Hard  Boiled  Candies .  1,587 

Jelly  Beans .  1,708 

Lozenges  .  1,795 

Marshmallows  .  1,737 

Stick  Candy  .  1,745 

Sugar-Coated  Jordan  Al¬ 
monds  .  2,410 

Caramels  .  1,451 


Chocolates — Cream  Centers .  2,092 
Chocolates — Nut  Centers.  .  .  2,498 
Comparing  these  high  food  values 
with  that  of  some  of  our  common 
daily  foods  in  the  table  below,  it 
appears  that  with  but  three  excep¬ 
tions,  candy  is  very  much  higher  in 
food  value  than  any  of  these : 

Calories 
per  pound 


Whole  Milk  .  315 

Cream  . 881 

Eggs  .  695 

Beefsteak  .  1,090 

Corn  .  1,685 

Rice  .  1,620 

White  Bread .  1,180 

Corn  Bread  .  1,175 


England,  whose  garrisons  circle 
the  world,  long  ago  learned  the 
value  of  candy  as  a  fighting  ally  and 
has  generously  provided  it  for  her 
soldiers.  The  army  in  France  has 
eaten  a  “prodigious  quantity”  and 
the  Australians  in  Egypt  have  con¬ 
sumed  “all  the  chocolates  in  Cairo,” 
according  to  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  while  the  canteen  at  the 
front  “has  five  times  the  demand  for 
sweets  than  was  expected.” 

It’s  plain  to  see  that  candy  is 
coming  into  its  own.  We’re  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate  our  once  ma¬ 
ligned  food  friend. 


Hail!  King  Apple 

The  apple  is  the  king  of  fruits  in 
value  of  crop  as  well  as  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  apple  lovers.  For  the 
apple  crop  of  1918  a  value  of  $230,- 
000,000  has  been  estimated,  or 
nearly  three-eighths  of  the  value  of 
all  fruits. 


Washington  Fishery 
Laboratory 

In  the  equipment  of  the  fishery 
products  laboratory  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  contracts  have  been  awarded 
for  a  special  experimental  drier,  car- 
bondioxide  refrigerating  machinery, 
cork  insulation  of  the  freezing 
rooms,  a  hydraulic  press,  and  va¬ 
rious  units  of  the  chemical  labora¬ 
tory  equipment.  Emil  Juel-Hansen. 
engineer  for  the  Danish  Freezing 
Company,  of  Aarhus,  Denmark,  is 
now  in  Washington  superintending 
the  provisional  installation  of  the 
Ottesen  freezing  apparatus. 


Possi  hie  Val  ue  of  Fur 
Seal  Organs  in 
Medicine 

During  a  visit  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Fisheries  to  New  York 
city  recently,  specimens  of  various 
organs  of  the  Alaska  fur  seal  were 
delivered  to  a  well-known  pharma¬ 
ceutical  house,  following  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  technical  representatives 
of  the  firm.  The  organs  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  laboratory  tests  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether 
they  will  yield  useful  extracts. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find 
that  an  animal  with  such  remarkable 
habits  and  endurance  as  characterize 
the  fur  seal  has  developed  in  its 
pituitary,  pineal,  adrenal,  pancreatic 
and  other  glands  physiological  prop¬ 
erties  that  may  be  of  great  value  in 
therapeutics. 

If  the  laboratory  report  is  favor¬ 
able,  the  bureau  will  taJke  steps  here¬ 
after  to  save  all  fur  seal  organs  that 
can  be  economically  utilized. 


An  English  Eel  Farm 

The  first  war  time  eel  farm  is 
owned  bv  the  Thames  (England) 
Conservancy,  who,  not  to  be  behind 
in  patriotic  endeavor,  have  purchased 
300,000  elvers  or  eel  spawn  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  Thames.  Many  other  dis¬ 
tricts  are  following  suit  in  order  that 
this  rich  and  nutritive  food  should 
yield  its  utmost  during  these  lean 
times. 

Elmore-on-Severn  was  the  pre-war 
home  of  many  German  fish  agents. 
It  was  their  business  to  purchase 
young  eels  at  small  cost  from  local 
anglers,  to  dispatch  them  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  fattening  and  then  to  re¬ 
sell  Britain’s  own  produce  to  Bil¬ 
lingsgate  fishmongers.  A  novel  idea 
and  one  which  repaid  the  German 
authorities  who  financed  the  scheme 
over  and  over  again,  as  much  as 
£200,000  a  year  being  made  out  of  it. 


Suggests  Improvements  m  the 

Live  Stoc  h  Ind  ustry 

Transportation,  Stockyards  and  Selling  Conditions  are  Dis¬ 
cussed  by  One  Wbo  Has  Had  First  Hand  Experience 

By  L.  C.  Bailey 


IN  dealing  with  a  subject  which 
holds  such  an  important  place  in 
our  commercial  life,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  foremost  public  needs, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  its  mag¬ 
nitude  and  the  great  importance  of 
dealing  with  it  on  a  broad  scale. 
Often  we  are  influenced  by  our  own 
personal  opinions  and  are  prone  to 
view  it  only  from  our  own  stand¬ 
point.  In  which  event  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  do  the  matter  justice  and  the 
entire  subject  suffers.  In  order  to 
present  this  great  question  properly, 
we  wish  to  consider  it  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  viewpoints : 

First,  Transportation. 

Second,  Stock  Yards. 

Third,  Commission  Merchants. 

The  matter  of  transportation  is 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
successful  marketing  of  our  live 
stock,  as  in  most  all  other  needs  of 
our  commercial  life.  In  times  past 
the  railroads  were  inclined  to  look 
with  disfavor  on  the  handling  of 
live  stock,  claiming  it  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  proper  revenue.  This  con¬ 
dition  was  brought  about  from  the 
enormous  claims  filed  by  the  shipper 
for  damages  and  loss  in  transit. 
The  shipper  was  inclined  to  abuse 
the  claim  privilege,  but  at  most 
times  he  was  justified.  Railroads 
would  allow  live  stock,  which  is 
highly  perishable,  to  stand  on  side 
tracks  for  hours  in  the  burning  sun 
and  run  other  trains  of  dead  freight 
around  it  5  or  leave  it  in  the  tei- 
minals  for  an  unreasonable  length 
of  time  before  placing  it  at  the 
stock  yards  for  unloading.  This 
was  sure  to  prove  disastrous  and  re¬ 
sult  in  heavy  claims. 

Shipper’s  Claims 

When  the  shipper  filed  his  claim, 
the  railroads  would  invariably  claim 
over-loading  and  were  often  success¬ 
ful  in  sustaining  that  point.  The 
changing  of  the  rate  from  per  car 
to  per  hundred  weight  basis  by  prae- 
ticallv  all  roads  in  the  north  and 
west  has  eliminated  their  loop  hole 
there.  The  roads  in  the  south  have 
not  awakened  to  this  much -needed 


reform,  but  we  see  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not.  No  shipper 
should  be  allowed  to  crowd  or  over¬ 
load  his  stock  in  order  to  save  a  few 
dollars  in  freight.  We  consider  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  a  great  step  to¬ 
wards  the  elimination  of  one  of 
the  evils  practiced  by  the  shippers 
of  live  stock  and  think  it  should  be¬ 
come  universal. 

When  stock  dies,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  whether  from  over-load¬ 
ing,  delays,  extreme  change  in 
weather,  etc.,  it  is  a  total  loss  of 
food.  The  railroads  can  pay  for  the 
same  at  its  full  market  value,  but 
that  does  not  replace  the  food  value. 
What  we  need  today  is  co-operation 
from  all  interests  along  these  lines 
in  order  to  reduce  the  great  waste 
which  has  heretofore  occurred. 

The  movement  of  live  stock  should 
be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to 
one  train  per  day  on  each  road,  and 
have  special  attention  given  to  these 
schedules,  thus  avoiding  promiscu¬ 
ous  arrivals  at  terminals.  This 
would  insure  prompt  switching  and 
would,  no  doubt,  eliminate  the  great 
delays  experienced  in  terminals  at 
the  present  time. 

A  Great  Need 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the 
transportation  of  live  stock  is  the  es¬ 
tablishing  by  the  railroads  of  a  live 
stock  department  or  superintendent 
of  live  stock.  A  man  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  live  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  one  who  knows  the  problems 
incident  to  the  proper  handling  of 
this  highly  perishable  commodity. 
If  the  railroads  would  establish  such 
a  bureau  they  would  save  enough 
from  their  claims  to  more  than  offset 
the  increased  expense.  M  e  believe  a 
department  to  work  along  these  lines 
with  full  authority  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  claims  filed  under  the 
present  system  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  during  the  first  year  and  then 
the  saving  of  food  would  be  enor¬ 
mous.  No  doubt  if  live  stock  was 
handled  as  it  should  be  the  enormous 
amount  of  dead  stock  which  enters 


our  public  yards  annually  could  be 
reduced  materially. 

Stock  yards,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
the  best  conducted  public  utilities 
with  which  we  deal;  however,  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  and  practices  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  creep  in  which  tend  to  cast 
reflection  on  the  market.  These 
conditions  cannot  be  charged  so 
much  to  the  stock  yard  proper  as  to 
other  individuals  doing  business  on 
the  stock  yards.  At  times  we  are 
forced  to  criticise  the  action  of  the 
management,  but  no  business  escapes 
criticism.  The  yards  have  often  been 
forced  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
others,  as  very  few  people  know  or 
make  the  distinction  in  the  various 
classes  of  business  usually  carried 
on  at  the  stock  yards,  considering 
it  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
stock  yard.  We  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  impression  that  they  are  per¬ 
fect,  or  that  there  is  not  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done  in  bringing  them  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  efficiency 
which  they  so  justly  deserve. 

No  one  can  question  the  value  of 
a  centralized  point  where  buyers  and 
sellers  can  meet  on  a  common  basis 
and  where  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  shall  govern  all  trades.  The 
stock  yards  as  now  existing  offers 
such  a  place,  but  they  have  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  affords  a  se¬ 
rious  problem  in  order  to  handle  the 
live  stock  offered  in  the  course  of 
daily  business.  We  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
stock  yards  will  be  placed  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  cities  having  sufficient 
railroad  facilities  to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Several  stock  yards  located  in 
each  state  would  be  able  to  render 
better  service. 

Clean  Stock  Yards 

Stock  yards  should  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible  so  as  to  handle 
the  business  judiciously.  This  we 
find  most  yards  willing  and  anxious 
to  do.  There  should  be  sufficient 
facilities  for  loading  and  unloading 
promptly.  Pen  room  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  the  service  rendered  in 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Hoover  Appoints  Heads 
In  Relief  Work 

Edgar  Rickard  and  Theodore  F. 
Whitmarsh-  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  who  have  been  direct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  during  Herbert  Hoover’s 
absence  in  Europe,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  joint  directors  in  the 
United  States  of  the  American  Re¬ 
lief  Administration,  which  has  been 
established  by  President  Wilson  to 
administer  the  $100,000,000  fund 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  relief. 

The  executive  order  is  as  follows : 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  entitled 
“An  Act  for  the  relief  of  such  popu¬ 
lations  in  Europe,  and  countries  con¬ 
tiguous  thereto,  outside  of  Germany, 
German-Austria,  Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Turkey,  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  by  the  president  as 
necessary,”  approved  February  24, 
1919,  I  hereby  direct  that  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
urgent  supplies  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  distributing  and  administra¬ 
tion  thereof,  provided  for  in  said 
act,  shall  be  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Herbert  Hoover,  who  is 
hereby  appointed  director  general  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration 
with  full  power  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  populations  named  in 
said  act  the  supplies  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  and  in  what  quantities,  and 
further  to  arrange  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  so  far  as  possible,  as  in  said  act 
provided.  He  is  hereby  authorized 
to  establish  the  American  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said 
act  and  to  employ  such  persons  and 
incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  purpose,  to  disburse  all 
sums  appropriated  under  the  afore¬ 
said  act  of  February  24,  1919,  and 
appoint  a  disbursing  officer  with 
that  power ;  and  particularly  to  em¬ 


ploy  the  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation,  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  Control  Act 
of  August  10,  1917,  as  an  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and 
supplies  to  the  populations  requiring 
relief.  He  is  hereby  further  author¬ 
ized  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
aforesaid  act  of  February  24,  1919, 
to  contract  with  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  Grain  Corporation  or  any 
other  person  or  corporation,  that 
such  person  or  corporation  shall 
carry  stocks  of  food  in  transit  to 
Europe,  and  at  points  in  Europe,  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  and  as  are  required  to  meet  re¬ 
lief  needs,  and  that  there  shall  be 
paid  to  such  person  or  corporation 
in  advance  from  the  appropriation 
made  in  the  aforesaid  act  of  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1919,  any  sums  which  may 
be  required  for  the  purchase  and 
transportation  of  foodstuffs  and  the 
maintenance  of  stocks. 

(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson. 


Coffee  C  rop  of  the 
World 

The  world’s  coffee  crop  averages 
about  2,500,000,000  pounds  a  year, 
of  which  the  United  States  consumes 
about  40  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
world’s  crop  at  the  place  of  growth 
is  about  $300,000,000  per  annum, 
and  the  value  of  the  coffee  imported 
into  the  United  States  averages  a 
little  more  than  $100,000,000  per 
annum ;  has  averaged  in  the  last  five 
years  about  $113,000,000  per  an¬ 
num,  the  fiscal  year  1918  having 
been  $103,000,000,  or  slightly  below 
the  normal.  The  quantity  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  a  little  over 
one  billion  pounds,  having  averaged 
for  the  past  five  years  1,175,000,000 
pounds  per  annum,  though  the  1918 
figures  fell  slightly  below  this  nor¬ 
mal.  having  been  1,144,000,000 
pounds. 


Increase  in  Cane  and 
Sorghum  Syrups 

From  ribbon  cane,  36,730,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  syrup  were  made  in  the 
United  States  in  1918,  according  to 
the  first  estimate  of  this  product  by 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  One-third  of  this  was  made 
in  Louisiana,  and  below  that  state  in 
order  of  production  are  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Florida.  In 
the  census  year  1909,  the  ribbon  cane 
syrup  made  was  23,083,439  gallons. 
The  1918  output,  therefore,  shows 
an  increase  in  nine  years  of  59  per 
cent.  Only  13,000,000  gallons  were 
made  in  the  census  year  1899. 

Sorghum  syrup  also  has  increased 
greatly  since  the  latest  census  year. 
The  gain  of  1918  was  46  per  cent, 
and  of  1917,  a  more  favorable  year 
for  maturing  the  cane,  123  per  cent. 
Sorghum  syrup  is  one  of  the  farm 
products  that  have  declined  and  in 
recent  years  have  “come  back.”  The 
product  of  1879  was  about  28,400,- 
000  gallons,  of  1889  about  24,200,000 
gallons,  of  1899  about  17,000,000 
gallons,  and  of  1909  about  16,500,- 
000  gallons.  The  estimate  for  1917 
is  37,472,000  gallons  and  for  1918 
it  is  29,224,000  gallons. 

These  two  cane  syrups  equalled 
65,974,000  gallons  in  1918,  about 
39,600,000  gallons  in  1909,  and 
about  30,200,000  gallons  in  1899. 
Both  are  entirely  consumed  in  this 
country.  The  war-time  cry  for  more 
food  and  the  sugar  restrictions 
doubtless  caused  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  nutritious,  and  when 
properly  made,  very  palatable  foods. 
It  is  likely  that  their  utility  and 
taste  will  prevent  a  relapse  in  their 
production  after  the  world’s  food 
situation  has  become  normal. 
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Reports  Food  Survey  of 
February  1,  1919 

Commercial  stocks  of  wheat 

reported  in  a  survey  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  February  1,  1919,  amounted 
to  223,874,500  bushels.  These 
holdings,  reported  by  11,529  firms — 
elevators,  warehouses,  grain  mills, 
and  wholesale  dealers — were  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  the  stocks 
held  by  the  same  firms  a  year  earlier, 
the  actual  percentage  being  289.6 
per  cent  of  the  1918  stocks.  The 
figures  refer  to  stocks  actually  re¬ 
ported,  and  do  not  represent  the 
total  commercial  stocks  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  nor  do  they  include  stocks  on 
farms. 

Visible  Supply  Figures  Compared 

The  commercial  visible  supply  fig¬ 
ures,  as  published  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  for  February  1, 
1919,  show  130,613,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  as  against  13,869,000  bushels 
a  year  ago.  Corresponding  Brad- 
street  figures  show  140,607,000 
bushels,  as  against  20,436,000 
bushels  for  1918.  As  compared 
with  the  same  date  of  last  year, 
these  figures,  as  well  as  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  more  extensive  sur¬ 
vey,  show  a  very  great  relative  in¬ 
crease  in  commercial  stocks  of 
wheat  on  February  1,  1919. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  other 
cereals  reported  for  February  1, 
1919,  according  to  the  department 
statement,  were  as  follows:  Corn,' 
29,268,352  bushels;  oats,  79,586,362 
bushels ;  barley,  33,907,990  bushels ; 
rye,  27,294,390  bushels.  These 
stocks  represent  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  the  corresponding  stocks 
on  February  1,  1918:  Corn,  85.6 
per  cent;  oats,  102.2  per  cent;  bar¬ 
ley,  136.1  per  cent;  rye,  388.0  per 
cent. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  flour 
and  corn  meal,  as  reported  for  the 
survey,  were:  Wheat  flour,  white, 
6,454,299  barrels;  whole  wheat  and 
graham  flour,  132,271  barrels;  bar¬ 
ley  flour,  136,293  barrels;  rye  flour, 
351,000  barrels;  corn  flour,  31,330,- 
981  pounds;  corn  meal,  68,307,963 
pounds:  buckwheat  flour,  24,245,8 <2 
pounds ;  mixed  flour,  41,035,694 
pounds.  These  stocks  represent  the 
following  percentages  of  the  stocks 
on  hand  a  year  ago:  Wheat  flour, 
white,  153.8  per  cent;  whole  wheat 
and  graham  flour,  134.0  per  cent ; 
barley  flour,  209.0  per  cent;  rye 
flouri  181.4  per  cent;  corn  flour 
663.5  per  cent;  corn  meal,  161.3  per 
cent;  buckwheat  flour,  292.8  per 
cent ;  mixed  flour,  353.7  per  cent. 
Elevators,  warehouses,  and  whole¬ 


sale  dealers  reported  stocks  of 
beans,  amounting  to  8,379,567 
bushels,  while  wholesale  grocers  and 
warehouses  reported  the  following 
commodities  and  in  the  quantities 
indicated:  Rice,,  118,984,779 

pounds;  rolled  oats,  76,638,575 
pounds;  canned  salmon,  165,130,753 
pounds;  canned  tomatoes,  281,337,- 
772  pounds;  canned  corn,  132,298,- 
176  pounds;  sugar,  144,264,279 
pounds.  These  stocks  represent  th 
following  percentages  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  stocks  on  hand  February 
1,  1918:  Beans,  131.3  per  cent; 
rice,  121.8  per  cent;  rolled  oats. 
156.5  per  cent;  canned  salmon,  96.2 
per  cent;  canned  tomatoes,  176.7 
per  cent;  canned  corn,  157.4  per 
cent;  sugar,  156.8  per  cent. 

Stocks  of  condensed  and  evapor¬ 
ated  milk  were  reported  by  conden¬ 
sates,  cold  storages,  warehouses,  and 
wholesale  grocers  as  follows:  Con¬ 
densed  milk,  30,935,879  pounds; 
evaporated  milk,  93,817,562  pounds. 
The  holdings  of  condensed  milk  re-i 
ported  for  February  1,  1919,  rep¬ 
resented  130.0  per  cent  of  the  stocks 
held  by  the  same  firms  a  year 
earlier,  while  the  holdings  of  evapor¬ 
ated  milk  represented  81.5  per  cent 
of  the  February,  1918,  stocks. 


Bracken  Resigns  From 


Leonidas  L.  Bracken,  first  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
post  November  5,  1915,  shortly  after 
the  commission’s  creation,  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation,  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  March  31st.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has  accepted  it. 

Before  his  connection  with  the 
commission,  Mr.  Bracken  practiced 
law  in  his  native  state,  Indiana, 
leaving  a  practice  of  13  years  in 
Muncie  to  come  to  Washington.  His 
resignation  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  commission  since  December  23, 
1918;  but  he  has  continued  on  at 
the  request  of  the  commission  until 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bracken  intends  to  return 
shortly  to  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession. 

The  President  has  signed  a  proc¬ 
lamation,  effective  February  22,  re¬ 
moving  the  requirement  of  licenses 
under  the  Food  Control  Act  for 
persons,  firms,  corporations  or  asso¬ 
ciations  engaged  in  the  business  of 
importation,  manufacturing  or  dis¬ 
tributing  butter  or  eggs,  or  engaged 
in  the  business  of  operating  cold 
storage  warehouses. 


Ways  of  Producing  More 

Fats  an  d  Oils 

NLY  by  the  strictest  economy 
and  by  substitutions  ordina¬ 
rily  regarded  as  impossible 
has  the  world’s  supply  of  fats  and 
oils  been  made  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  last  few  years,  declares 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  publication  just  re¬ 
leased.  The  Allied  Nations  barely 
were  able  to  secure  enough  to  meet 
their  military  and  civil  needs,  while 
the  greatest  suffering  in  the  Central 
Empires  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  a  dire  shortage  of  fats  and  oils. 

This  was  true  during  the  war,  and 
continues  true  in  the  reconstruction 
period  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  oil-producing  possibilities, 
of  America  particularly,  have  never 
been  utilized  to  anything  like  their 
full  extent.  To  show  the  possibil¬ 
ities  for  oil  production  in  greater 
quantities  from  recognized  materials 
as  well  as  from  new  materials  and  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of 
fuller  utilization  and  conservation, 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued,  as  Depart¬ 
ment  Bulletin  No.  769,  a  publication 
on  “The  Production  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Fats  and  Oils  in  the  United 
States.”  The  work  was  done  in  col- 
loboration  by  Herbert  S.  Bailey, 
chemist  in  charge  of  the  oil,  fat,  and 
wax  laboratory  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  B.  E.  Reuter, 
chief  of  the  fats  and  oils  division  of 
the  United  States  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration.  — 

The  U.  S.  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Says 

“Buy  Onlv  What  You  Need,  But  Buy  It 
Now” 

The  re-employment  of  returning 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  the  whole  people. 

Industry  cannot  absorb  these  men 
and  take  care  of  men  already  em- 
ploved,  unless  there  is  a  demand  for 
industrial  products. 

All  commerce  rests  finally  upon 
the  individual  purchases  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

When  people  buy,  business  is 
good  ;  when  people  cease  buying,  in¬ 
dustry  slackens. 

The  nation  is  in  a  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis — 
to  make  this  transition  quickly,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  understand  the  neces- 
sitv  of  buying  what  they  need  now. 

Hoarding  is  dangerous,  so  is 
waste. 

Take  the  middle  course. 

Buy  now,  but  buv  carefullv. 

U.  S.  Council  of  National  Defense 
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DR.  BARNARD’S  VIEWS 
OF  THE  FOOD  FIELD 


Beware  the  Promises  of 

Sp 

IF  you  are  at  all  observant  you 
have  noticed  that  some  daily 
papers  are  now  carrying  more 
patent  medicine  ads  than  they  did  a 
few  months  ago.  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  Many  newspapers 
cannot  get  over  the  notion  that  any 
money  which  comes  to  them  for  ad¬ 
vertising  is  good  money.  The  other 
is  that  the  medicine  men  take  a 
profitable  advantage  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  notion  that  spring  is  the  time 
to  clean  up  the  system  as  well  as  to 
clean  house. 

I  have  just  read  three  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  window  of  a  prominent 
drug  store.  One  of  them  reads,  “A 
spring  tonic  which  purifies  the 
blood.  Of  great  benefit  to  those  who 
are  run  down  and  for  that  tired 
feeling.”  Another  is  recommended 
“to  improve  the  appetite  ;  give  tone 
to  the  system;  build  up  certain  run¬ 
down  conditions  and  promote 
strength.  An  ideal  spring  tonic  for 
old  and  young  alike.”  The  third 
was  advertised  as  “A  splendid  tonic 
and  system  purifier.  Just  such  a 
remedy  as  is  needed  for  the  human 
system  at  this  season.” 

That  is  pretty  suggestive  advertis¬ 
ing.  Anyone  who  stops  long  enough 
to  read  the  three  recommendations 
unconsciously  gets  that  “tired  feel¬ 
ing”  and  if  he  is  foolish  enough  he  is 
apt  to  step  inside  and  spend  a  dollar 
a  bottle  for  one  or  perhaps  all  of 
these  wonderful  spring  tonics. 

What  are  the  facts  about  them 
and  about  the  other  tonics,  invig- 
orators  and  blood  purifiers  that  are 
being  recommended  so  highly  to 
drive  away  your  lassitude  and  bring 
vigor  after  the  weariness  of  winter? 
Let  me  tell  you. 

They  are  all  alcoholic  laxatives, 
more  alcoholic  than  laxative.  They 
usually  contain  about  18  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  more  than  is  found  in  most 


ring  Tonics 


wine,  and  the  recommended  dose 
gives  you  a  small  cocktail.  Those 
who  know  about  cocktails  know  that 
they  are  invigorating  temporarily. 
So  are  the  spring  tonics.  That  is 
all  that  can  be  said  for  them.  The 
effect  of  the  alcohol  soon  wears 
away,  but  a  second  dose  out  of  the 
medicine  bottles  makes  the  spirit 
buoyant  again  just  as  a  second  cock¬ 
tail  does. 

The  difference  between  the  patent, 
medicine  habit  in  which  you  take 
your  alcohol  disguised  by  bad  tast¬ 
ing  but  hopelessly  inert  herbs  and 
the  liquor  habit  where  you  drink 
your  spirits  in  a  palatable  form,  is 
that  in  the  one  case  you  are  a  secret 
toper  and  in  the  other  you  are  honest 
with  yourself.  Of  all  the  drinking 
habits,  the  habit  which  is  indulged 
by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  a  spring 
tonic  is  the  worst.  It  is  expensive, 
it  is  digusting,  it  is  useless.  The 
system  is  not  purified;  the  appetite  is 
not  improved;  those  who  are  run 
down  are  not  benefited.  The  human 
system  never  needs  drugs  in  the 
form  of  sarsaparilla,  tonic  recon¬ 
structors  or  nauseous  medicines. 


Foo  d  FI  avors  and  Colors 

WE  forget  our  friends,  we 
forget  our  old  associates — 
we  never  forget  the  smell  of 
hot  doughnuts.  A  subtle  odor  un¬ 
known  for  years  will  bring  back  in¬ 
stantly  a  host  of  pleasant  memories 
Food  without  flavor  is  a  necessary 
medicine,  not  a  true  food.  The  un¬ 
fortunates  who  have  lost  their  sense 
of  taste  and  smell  do  not  enjoy  eat¬ 
ing,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life  is  denied  them.  Flowers 
call  bees  to  their  blossoms  by  the 
gaudy  show  of  color  and  attractive 
perfumes.  The  same  properties  play 
an  important  role  in  our  food. 
When  the  senses  are  stimulated  bv 
food  the  digestive  operations  go  on 
better. 


Saccharin 

The  Master  Fraud 

WHEN  a  young  chemist  work¬ 
ing  at  his  laboratory  at 
Johns  Hopkins  found  that 
the  new  coal  tar  product  he  had 
made  from  toluene  was  intensely 
sweet,  he  did  not  know  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  substance  that  in  a  few 
years  would  be  perhaps  the  most 
notorious  of  food  frauds. 

The  sweet  substance  was  called 
saccharin.  The  name  was  most  un¬ 
wisely  chosen.  To  most  people  the 
word  saccharine  means  a  sugary  sub¬ 
stance,  and  today  the  coal  tar  prep¬ 
aration  when  sold  by  name  is  popu¬ 
larly  confused  with  sugar.  It  is  not 
sugar.  It  has  no  food  value.  It  is 
a  drug.  It  also  has  a  slight  pre¬ 
servative  action  and  when  used  in 
foods,  as  it  frequently  is  in  some 
states,  it  fulfills  the  double  func¬ 
tion  of  producing  a  sweet  taste,  thus 
satisfying  the  palate  and  of  holding 
the  goods  from  spoilage,  thereby 
minimizing  the  necessity  for  careful 
preparation. 

There  is  but  one  argument  for 
its  use  in  food  stuffs, — it  cheapens 
the  cost  of  production.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  of  soda  waters,  the  highly 
colored  pops  that  delight  the  eyes 
of  the  children,  are  put  to  little  ex¬ 
pense  for  raw  material.  The  base 
of  the  beverage  is  carbonated  water. 
This  colored  pink,  yellow  or  brown 
as  the  case  may  be,  sweetened  and 
flavored.  Sugar  is  the  only  expen¬ 
sive  ingredient.  When  saccharin  is 
substituted  for  sugar  the  cost  is  cut 
so  low  that  the  manufacturer  raav 
sell  his  imitation  product  at  a  pro¬ 
fit  and  yet  far  below  the  cost  of  a 
legitimate  beverage. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
prosecute  many  bottlers  who  were 
using  saccharin  as  a  sugar  substitute. 
The  cases  were  brought  because  the 
customer  was  cheated  out  of  the 
sugar  he  thought  he  was  getting 
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when  lie  put  down  his  nickel  for  pop 
and  because  the  use  of  saccharin 
made  unfair  competition  possible 
and  threw  the  soda  water  business 
into  the  hands  of  careless  and  reck¬ 
less  men  who  had  little  at  stake  and 
who  were  not  concerned  for  the 
health  of  their  patrons. 

Saccharin  is  not  only  a  fraud,  it 
is  a  poison.  The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  holds  that 
it  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  foods 
and  has  ruled  that  it  may  not  be 
used  even  when  declared  upon  the 
label. 

When  a  new  sweet  substance  is 
discovered  which  has  real  food  value, 
which  is  non-in jurious  and  which 
may  cheapen  the  cost  of  living,  I 
shall  welcome  it,  but  I  am  against 
saccharin — the  master  fraud. 


Good  Food  is  tke  Best 
Medicine 

THE  right  kind  of  food,  rightly 
used,  will  cure  disease  more 
quickly  than  drugs.  For  years 
pellagra  was  a  mysterious  affliction. 
Neither  its  cause  nor  cure  was 
known.  Since  the  disease  was  most 
commonly  found  among  the  eaters 
of  corn  the  theory  that  corn  was  its 
cause  was  generally  accepted.  The 
recent  studies  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  indicate  that 
pellagra  is  not  communicable  and  is 
caused  by  an  unbalanced  diet,  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  cereals,  starches, 
and  fats,  with  but  very  little  of  the 
animal  flesh  foods  or  milk.  There¬ 
fore  the  disease  may  be  prevented  by 
a  well-balanced  diet,  including  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  of  milk,  lean  meat, 
beans,  peas,  and  green  vegetables. 
The  same  diet  will  cure  cases  of  pel¬ 
lagra  which  are  not  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced. 

For  the  cure  of  pellagra  the  only 
medicine  we  have  is  the  diet.  The 
only  use  that  medicines  serve  in 
peliagra  is  the  alleviation  of  pain¬ 
ful  symptoms  and  in  the  treatment 
of  complicating  conditions.  The 
sooner  this  is  realized  the  sooner 
will  the  quacks,  both  within  and 
without  the  profession,  be  put  out 
of  business.  The  money  that  is  now 
being  wasted  on  useless  and  quack 
medicines  is  well  nigh  sufficient  to 
procure  for  the  poor  deluded  suf¬ 
ferers  the  food  from  the  lack  of 
which  they  are  suffering. 


Undernourished  children  are  not 
good  pupils.  Their  undernourish¬ 
ment  may  be  the  result  of  lack  of 
food  or  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
food  values  on  the  part  of  their 
parents. 


Safe  Meat  for  City  Folk 


4  i  0  to  the  city  for  health,”  is 
I  ir  the  new  adage.  Studies  of 
*  health  conditions  in  the 
country  have  made  an  amazing 
change  in  our  ideas  of  healthful  liv¬ 
ing.  We  used  to  think  children 
grew  thin  and  pale  in  town;  strong 
and  healthy  on  the  farm.  Not  so, 
the  sturdiest  children  are  city  bred. 
This  is  not  bare  assertion,  the  facts 
are  before  me. 

We  used  to  go  back  home  to  the 
farm  for  good  food;  today  the  best 
of  all  country  produce  is  sent  to  the 
city  market,  the  cull,  inferior  stock 
stays  at  home.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  meat  supply.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government  has  had  charge  of 
all  meat  shipped  between  the  states 
for  many  years,  and  through  its  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  carefully 
inspects  every  piece  of  meat  and 
meat  product  that  is  sold  outside  the 
state  in  which  it  is  killed.  Last  year 
approximately  one  animal  was 
slaughtered  for  every  one  of  us  and 
of  the  100,000,000  almost  sixty  per 
cent  were  killed  and  prepared  for 
food  in  establishments  where  Fed¬ 
eral  inspectors  are  stationed.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  forty  per  cent 
killed  on  the  farm  or  by  local 
butchers.  We  hope  most  of  that 
great  meat  supply  was  sound  and 
healthy,  but  the  facts  destroy  our 
optimism. 

The  Federal  inspectors  condemned 
a  little  more  than  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  all  the  animals  examined 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  That 
means  that  900,000  carcasses  or 
parts  of  carcasses  were  condemned 
in  a  single  year.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  oniy  the  best  stock  is  sent 
to  the  abbatoirs  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection,  are  we  afraid  to  think  of 
the  conditions  of  the  meat  that  is 
sold  uninspected? 

Tuberculosis,  the  scourge  of 
man,  is  also  the  enemy  of  beasts  and 
more  than  30,000  carcasses  of  cattle 
and  60,000  carcasses  of  swine  were 
entirely  rejected  on  account  of  this 
disease,  and  in  addition  parts  of  48,- 
000  cattle  and  nearly  half  a  million 
swine  went  into  the  discard. 

Hog  cholera  was  responsible  for 
the  next  largest  loss — over  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  swine  being  con¬ 
demned  for  this  cause.  This  inspec¬ 
tion  is  costly  but  the  figures  I  have 
given  prove  its  value  in  excluding 
diseased  meat  from  the  markets  and 
in  protecting  us  from  possible  meat 
born  disease.  The  meat  inspection 
service  cost  last  year  about  $3,3  <  5,- 
000,  or  between  five  and  six  cents  an 
animal.  In  this  cost,  however,  is 
included  the  cost  of  reinspection  of 


very  large  quantities  of  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  in  normal  years  to  millions 
of  pounds  of  imported  meats. 

The  mark  of  government  inspec¬ 
tion  which  appears  on  every  piece  of 
meat  that  is  sound  and  edible  is  an 
oval,  purple  stamp,  bearing  the 
words,  “U.  S.  Inspected  and 
Passed.”  Look  for  it  on  your  roast. 
If  it’s  there  the  meat  is  sound,  if  it 
is  not  there,  make  very  particular 
inquiry  as  to  where  the  meat  came 
from.  If  it  has  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  competent  city  or  state  officials 
all  right,  it’s  safe,  but  if  it  is  of  un¬ 
known  origin  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  meat  your  family 
ought  to  eat. 

The  pleasant  thought  for  city  folk 
is  that  almost  all  U.  S.  inspected 
meat  comes  to  their  markets  and 
that  the  small  quantity  of  locally 
killed  stock  is  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  efficient  health  officials. 


Make  tke  P  umskment 
Fit  tke  Crime 

ATEN  dollar  fine  for  selling 
watered  milk  is  light  punish¬ 
ment  and  the  confiscation  of 
a  wagonload  of  bad  milk  will  not 
stop  the  production  of  poor  milk 
if  but  one  load  out  of  ten  that  is 
marketed  is  seized. 

They  did  some  things  better  five 
hundred  years  ago  than  now.  The 
penalty  for  selling  watered  milk  in 
France  in  the  fourteenth  century 
read  as  follows: —  “ A  funnel  shall 
be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  any  man 
or  woman  convicted  of  having  sold 
watered  milk,  and  the  said  watered 
milk  shall  be  poured  into  tire  funnel 
until  such  time  as  the  doctor  shall 
declare  that  the  culprit  cannot  be 
made  to  swallow  any  more  without 
danger  of  death.”  The  seller  of  im¬ 
pure  butter  was  put  in  the  pillory, 
“when  the  butter  shall  be  crushed 
upon  his  head,  and  shall  there  re¬ 
main  until  the  sun  shall  have  melted 
it.” 

If  we  could  impose  such  penalties 
as  these  they  would  have  a  greater 
corrective  influence  than  fines  or 
confiscation.  Many  a  law  violator 
may  be  shamed  into  obedience  by 
scathing  publicity. 


Speak  ing  of  Friends 

Dave  Lewis  begs  to  notify  that  he 
has  started  business  on  his  own  hook 
as  an  up-to-date  restaurant  (fish 
every  day),  and  he  hopes  that  his 
many  friends  will  darn  well  stop 
away  and  give  him  a  chance. — 
Queensland,  Australia,  Newspaper. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS— 

Wheat  flour,  standard,  49-lb.  bag . 

Rye  flour,  standard,  24%-lb.  bag . 

Graham  flour,  10-lb.  bag . 

Cornstarch,  per  lb . . 

Corn  flour,  5-lb.  bag . . 

Cornmeal,  per  lb . . 

Barley  flour,  per  lb . 

Oatmeal,  per  lb . 

Oats,  rolled,  bulk,  per  lb . 

Rice  flour,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat  flour,  per  lb . 

Hominy  grits,  per  lb . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Rice,  fancy,  head,  per  lb . 

Barley,  pearled,  per  lb . 

Bread,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  graham,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  oatmeal,  per  lb . . 

Macaroni,  per  lb . . . 

SUGAR  AND  SYRUP— 

Granulated  sugar,  per  lb . 

Corn  syrup,  10-lb.  pail . 

Comb  honey,  per  lb . 

FATS— 

Bacon,  sliced,  per  lb . 

Creamery  butter,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Pure  leaf  lard,  per  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Nut  Margarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  olive  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Cottonseed  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Corn  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  butter,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— 

Evaporated  apples,  per  lb . 

Evaporated  peaches,  per  lb . 

Canned  peaches,  No.  2*4  stand.,  1  lb.  13  oz  .  .  . . 
Canned  pineapples,  No.  2%  stand.,  1  lb.  14  oz.  . 

Raisins,  seeded,  per  pkg.  15  oz . 

Prunes,  medium  sized,  per  lb . 

VEGETABLES— 

White  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Onions,  per  lb . 

Navy  beans,  dry,  per  lb . 

String  beans,  end.,  No.  2,  stand.,  1  lb.  3  oz . 

Corn,  canned,  No.  2,  stand.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Peas,  canned,  No.  2,  stand.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Split  peas,  per  lb . 

Peanuts,  unshelled,  per  lb . 

Tomatoes,  canned,  No.  3,  stand.,  2  lb.  1  oz.  .  . . 

Cabbage,  per  lb . 

Beets,  per  lb . 

Turnips,  per  lb . 

MEATS  AND  FISH— 

Beef,  round  steak,  per  lb . 

Veal  cutlets,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  mutton,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  lamb,  per  lb . 

Pork  chops,  per  lb . 

Ham,  sliced,  medium  fat,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Salt  cod,  per  lb . 

Salt  mackerel,  per  lb . 

Halibut,  per  lb . 

Salmon,  per  lb . 

Salmon,  canned,  No.  1  Red  Alaska,  1  lb . 

Trout,  per  lb . 

Whitefish,  per  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Cocoa,  bulk,  per  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  per  doz . 

Milk,  per  qt . 

Cheese,  American,  cheddar,  per  lb . 
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THE  next  annual  convention  of 
the  i\.ssociation  of  the  American 
Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City  Sep 
tember  8-13.  The  headquarters  will 
be  at  the  New  Commodore  Hotel, 
42nd  street  directly  across  from  the 
Grand  Central  Station. 

This  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the 
Executive  committee  which  met  in 
New  York  in  February,  after  the 
Merchants  Association  had  brought 
to  the  committee’s  attention  some  of 
the  great  problems  which  are  now 
before  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  and  which  they  thought  the 
official’s  association  could  assist  in 
solving  by  holding  the  convention  at 
this  place.  The  unusual  courtesies 
and  accommodations  offered  by  the 
new  Commodore  hotel  also  assisted 
in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  organization  city  food  offi¬ 
cials  will  be  admitted  to  this  con¬ 
vention  in  accordance  with  a  rule 
recently  adopted. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
President  Benjamin  L.  Purcell  of 
Virginia.  In  attendance  were  Dr. 
Carl  L.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Washington  ;  Dr.  J.  S. 
Abbott,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington;  George  L.  Flanders  of 
New  York,  James  Foust  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Frank  B.  Jackson  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Dr.  F.  J.  Blank  of 
Maryland,  and  Secretary  John  B. 
Newman  of  Chicago. 


Central  Atlantic  States 

Convention 

HE  third  annual  convention  of 
the  Central  Atlantic  States 
Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials 
Association  will  be  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel  on 
March  21  and  22.  This  meeting  will 
bring  together  many  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  authorities  on  food 
matters  and  the  discussions  will  be 
of  great  value  to  everyone  in  the 
food  official  world  and  in  the  food 
industry.  A  full  report  of  this  con¬ 
vention  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  program  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Morning  Session,  11  a  m., 
Friday,  March  21 

Reports  of  Committees 

Oysters  Committee — W.  W.  Randall, 
chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Maryland 


department  of  Health,  chairman. 

Discussion  by  A.  Stengel,  chief,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Station,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Talbot  Reed,  health  officer,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Milk  Committee — W.  G.  Tice,  chief 
chemist,  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Health,  chairman. 

Discussion  by  Marion  B.  Hopkins, 
chief,  Bureau  of  Food  and  Dairy  In¬ 
spection,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Address — B.  L.  Purcell,  dairy  and 
food  commissioner  of  Virginia,  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials. 

Municipal  Food  Control — Its  Pur¬ 
pose  and  Scope,  by  Charles  V.  Craster, 
health  officer,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  J.  A. 
Vogelson,  chief,  Bureau  of  Health, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion  by  J.  C.  McNeil,  superin¬ 
tendent,  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
C.  H.  Wells,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Bottled  Sodas  (Soda  Water,  Soft 
Drinks) 

Administrative  Problems  —  James 
Foust,  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner. 

Chemical  Problems — Charles  H.  La 
Wall,  chemist,  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and 
Food  Department. 

The  Sanitary  Production  of  Bottled 
Sodas — W.  W.  Skinner,  chemist  in 
charge, .  Water  Laboratory,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  S.  W.  Bateson,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  0. 
Salthe,  Department  of  Health,  New 
York  City. 

Committee  Reports 

Unification  of  Inspection  Methods — H. 
H.  Wagner,  chief  inspector,  Eastern 
District,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  New  York 
City,  chairman. 

Organization  and  Administration — 
J.  S.  Abbott,  office  of  co-operation,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
chairman. 

Evening  Session,  8  p.  m.,  Friday 

This  session  will  be  devoted  to  a 
round  table  discussion  of  any  problems 
of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Morning  Session, 9:30  a.  m.,  Saturday 
Committee  Reports 

Food  Economics — B.  R.  Hart,  chief, 
Eastern  District,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  New 
York  City,  chairman. 


Collation  and  Dissemination  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Pertaining  to  the  Enforcement 
of  Food  and  Drug  Laws — W.  C.  Burnet, 
office  of  co-operation,  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  chairman. 

Food  Sanitation  in  Relation  to  Pro¬ 
duction,  Manufacture,  Handling  and 
Storing — William  C.  Fowler,  health 
officer,  District  of  Columbia. 

Discussion  by  R.  B.  Fits-Randolph, 
assistant  director,  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health;  Eugene  H.  Porter, 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets;  Charles  V.  Craster, 
health  officer,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Roy 
K.  Flannagan,  health  officer,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Frozen  Eggs  Control 

Chemistry  and  Bacteriology — Meth¬ 
ods  of  Analysis — H.  W.  Redfield,  bacte¬ 
riologist  in  charge  inspection  microbiol¬ 
ogy,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Discussion  by  W.  G.  Tice,  chief,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Health. 

Shell  Egg  Control — Mary  E.  Pen¬ 
nington,  Chief  Food  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Comprehensive  Co-operative  Plan  of 
Egg  Control — B.  R.  Hart,  chief.  East¬ 
ern  District,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  New 
York  City. 

Hotel  Headquarters 

The  Hotel  Adelphia  has  again  con¬ 
sented  to  furnish  this  association  a 
convention  hall  free  of  charge.  As  the 
city  is  crowded,  it  would  be  safer  to 
ask  for  reservations  of  rooms  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  in  advance  to  insure  obtain¬ 
ing  them  without  an  effort. 


South  Central  State 
Convention 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Food,  Feed  and  Drug  Officials  of  the 
South  Central  States  will  be  held  at 
New  Orleans  April  2  and  3.  The  pro¬ 
gram  follows: 

Morning  Session,  Wednesday,  Apr.  2 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  Martin 
Behrman,  Mayor  of  New  Orleans. — Re¬ 
sponse  by  J.  W.  Duke,  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  Oklahoma. — President’s  Address 
by  W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. — Reports  of  Committees. — General 
Discussion. 

Dairy  and  Dairy  Products,  by  J.  M. 
Moore,  Food,  Feed  and  Drug  Clerk  of 
Alabama.  —  General  Discussion.  —  Proper 
Control  of  Milk  Products,  by  Eugene 
Kelly,  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.,  Discussion  by  F.  A.  Man¬ 
tel.  Chemist,  Department  of  Health.  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. — General  Discussion. 
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An  Unchanging  Symbol 

The  Oval  Label  is  the  same  today,  yesterday  and  tomorrow — the  unerring 
guide  to  the  nation’s  best  foods  prepared  in  the  best  manner  possible. 


Quality  Products 

represent  fifty  years  of  consistent  performance  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  country  s 
best  foods.  It  is  pure  food  insurance  to  let  the  Oval  Label  be  your  buying  guide. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  many  quality  products  that 
play  such  an  important  role  in  the  table  and  kitchen  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  American  home:  Meats,  Fish,  Soups ( 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Pork  and  Beans,  Condiments,  Seasonings 
Extracts,  Peanut  Butter,  Evaporated  Milk,  Rice,  Coffee,  etc 


armour  accompany 

Chicago 
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Shell  Egg  Control  in  the  South  by  Harry 
L.  Eskew,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
of  Tennessee. — Discussion  by  C.  L.  Clay, 
State  Analyst  of  Louisiana. 

Afternoon  Session,  Wednesday 


Reports  of  Committees : 

Conservation  of  Feeds,  by  J.  W.  Sample, 
State  Chemist  of  Tennessee,  Chairman.— 
General  Discussion. — Feeds  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ers,  by  B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist  of  Ala¬ 
bama. — General  Discussion. 

Value  of  Factory  Inspection  of  Cotton 
Oil  Mills  by  R.  F.  Smith,  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Inspector. — Discussion  by  W.  R. 
M  Wharton,  Chief,  St.  Louis  Station,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. — General  Discussion. 

Necessity  for  Definitions  and  Standards 
for  Cotton  Seed  and  Rice  Products:  J.  W. 
Sample,  State  Chemist  of  Tennessee.— 
Discussion :  J.  M.  Moore,  Food,  Feed  and 
Drug  Clerk  of  Alabama. — General  Discus¬ 
sion.  „  .  ,  .  T 

Control  of  Mixed  Feeds  Containing  Low- 
Grade  Feeding  Stuffs:  G.  S.  Fraps,  State 
Chemist  of  Texas. — Discussion :  A.  J.  Har¬ 
grave,  Feed  Inspector  of  Oklahoma;  J.  D. 
Turner,  Feeding  Stuffs  Director  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. — General  Discussion. 

A  Federal  Feeding  Stuffs  Law — Prin¬ 
ciples  Upon  Which  it  Should  Be  Based  : 
Harry  D.  Wilson,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Immigration  of  Louisiana.— 
Discussion :  B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist  of 
Alabama  ;  J.  G.  Ferguson,  Commissioner 
of  Mines,  Manufacture  and  Agriculture  ot 
Arkansas. — General  Discussion. 

Morning  Session,  Thursday 


Reports  of  Committees: 

Foods  and  Drugs,  by  J.  O.  LaBach,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Laboratories  of  Kentucky. — 
General  Discussion :  Sanitation,  by  C.  W. 
Garrison,  Health  Officer  of  Arkansas. — 
General  Discussion. 

The  Problems  of  Production  and  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Sea  Food  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Tributary  Waters,  by  M.  L.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Con- 
servation  of  Louisiana,  and  President  or 
American  Fisheries  Society. — Discussion: 
J  Asakiah  Williams,  Shellfish  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Florida;  W.  G.  Sterrett.  Game. 


Fish  and  Oyster  Commissioner  of  Texas ; 
Mary  E.  Pennington,  Chief.  Food  Research 
Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. — General  Dis¬ 
cussion. 

Address  on  the  Sea  Food  Industry  of 
the  Mississippi  Coast — W.  S.  Leathers, 
Executive  Officer,  Mississippi  State  Board 
of  Health. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Commissioners  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  States  are  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  collate  all  the  data  they  have 
on  the  composition  of  oysters  grown  in 
their  respective  states.  This  data  will 
then  be  published  for  the  information  of 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

Afternoon  Session,  Thursday 


Address  by  B.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner 
jf  Agriculture  and  Immigration  or  Vir¬ 
ginia.  and  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials. 
— C  L.  Alsberg,  Chief,  or  W.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. — 
Drug  Control  in  the  South  States  by  Oscar 
Dowling,  President,  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Louisiana. — Discussion:  L.  A.  Brown, 
Drug  Chemist,  Kentucky  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station ;  A.  T.  McCormick, 
Health  Officer  of  Kentucky. — General  Dis¬ 
cussion.  .  __  , 

Sanitation  in  Relation  to  Restaurants, 
Hotels  and  Food  Factories:  W.  H.  Robin, 
Health  Officer  of  New  Orleans.— Discus¬ 
sion  ;  F.  J.  Hoge,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tor,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  H.  F.  Magee. 
Health  Officer,  Jackson,  Miss. — General 

Discussion.  „  ^  ~  „ 

Fountain  Sodas  and  Bottled  Sodas  Con¬ 
trol :  R.  H.  Hoffman,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Texas. — Discussion .  R  H. 
Scardino,  Health  Officer,  Houston,  Tex.  , 
Chas.  A.  Mohr,  Health  Officer,  Mobile, 
A  la  — General  Discussion.  —  The  Produe- 
fion  of  Bottled  Sodas,  by  W.  W.  Skinner, 
Chemist  in  Charge  Water  Laboratory, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture.  .  .  „ _ , 

The  Function  of  Municipalities  in  Food 
and  Milk  Control:  W  W.  Battle,  City 
Chemist.  Dallas.  Tex.  :  Herman  Spitz. 
Bacteriologist.  Nashville,  Tenn.— General 
Discussion. 


Southeastern  States 
Convention 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
South  Eastern  States  Food  and  Drug 
Officials  Association  will  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  March  27  and  28. 
The  following  is  the  program: 

Morning  Session,  Thursday,  Mar.  27 

Address  of  Welcome :  L.  M.  Rhodes, 
Commissioner,  Florida  State  Marketing 
Bureau,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  President’s 
Address:  R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Fla.  Addresses  by  C.  L.  Als- 
berb,  Chief,  or  W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  President  of  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Offi¬ 
cials. 

Perfection  of  Permanent  Organization 
and  Election  of  Officers. 

Cooperation  —  A  Comprehensive  Plan 
Between  City,  State  and  Federal  Officials : 
H.  H.  Wagner,  Chief  Inspector,  Eastern 
District,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  New  York.  N.  5:. 
Discussion:  W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Afternoon  Session,  Thursday,  Mar.  27 

Address  by  J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Atlanta,  Ga.  - —  Sanitary 
Problems  and  Control  of  Drinking  and 
Bottled  Waters,  by  R.  C.  Werner,  State 
Board  of  Health.  Atlanta,  Ga. — Sanita¬ 
tion  in  Bottling  Works — Suggestions  for 
a  Proper  Control,  by  Samuel  H.  Wilson, 
Assistant  State  Chemist,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Shell  Eggs — Control  Problems,  by  B.  R. 
Hart,  Chief,  Eastern  District,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  York.  N.  Y. — Egg  Substitutes, 

Continued  to  page  42 


Laws  Proposed  in  State  Legislatures 

Continued  From  February  Number 


Alabama 

Senate  Bill  No.  29  seeks  to  amend 
the  prohibition  law  by  including  in 
the  prohibited  list  all  liquors,  liquids, 
drinks,  or  beverages  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  or  intended  as  substitutes  for 
beer,  ale,  rum,  gin,  whiskey  or  other 
alcoholic,  vinous,  spirituous  or  malt 
liquors.  This  bill  has  passed  both 
houses. 

Senate  Bill  No.  181  is  a  long 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  322  is  identical 
with  Senate  Bill  181.  It  has  passed 
the  House. 

Arizona 

House  Bill  No.  98  is  a  pure  ad¬ 
vertising  bill. 

Arkansas 

Senate  Bill  No.  18  seeks  to  amend 
the  very  stringent  existing  prohibi¬ 
tion  law  by  excepting  certain  things 
from  the  list  of  prohibited  articles. 
It  has  passed  both  houses. 

House  Bill  No.  29,  is  the  same  as 
Senate  Bill  No.  18. 

House  Bill  No.  49  is  another 
amendment  to  the  prohibition  law. 
It  has  passed  the  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  318  is  an  act 
to  establish  a  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  for  corn  meal,  grits, 
hominy  and  corn  flour  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  fixes  standard  weights 
at  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  fifty, 
and  one  hundred  pounds.  Labels  or 
tags  must  state  contents  and  net 
weight. 

California 

Senate  Bill  No.  25  is  a  commer¬ 
cial  feed  stuffs  bill. 

Senate  Bill  No.  93  the  same  sub¬ 
ject. 

House  Bill  No.  172  seeks  to 
amend  the  Net  Contents  Law. 

House  Bill  No.  172  is  a  pure  ad¬ 
vertising  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  212  seeks  to  amend 
the  law  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
Babcock  Test  in  the  purchase  of  milk 
and  cream. 

Senate  Bill  390  is  a  very  stringent 
prohibition  bill  which  seems  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  list  of  prohibited  ar¬ 
ticles  all  beverages  that  contain 
alcohol  and  would  include  flavoring 
extracts. 

Senate  Bill  No.  435  would  require 
all  bread  to  be  labeled  showing  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made. 

Senate  Bill  No.  459  seeks  to 
amend  the  existing  law  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  oleomargarine  or 


cheese  not  made  wholly  from  pure 
milk  in  any  institution  that  receives 
assistance  from  the  state. 

House  Bill  No.  480  relates  To  the 
labeling  of  feeding  stuffs. 

Senate  Bill  No.  482  would  require 
that  the  name  and  address  of  can- 
ner  be  “permanently  imprinted”  on 
the  flat  side  of  all  cans  of  fish  or 
other  sea  foods  canned  in  the  state. 

House  Bill  No.  534  would  require 
condensed  compounds  of  vegetable 
oil  and  milk  to  be  colored  so  as  not 
to  look  like  milk.  It  fixes  the  edible 
content  and  provides  for  license  for 
manufacture  or  sale. 

Senate  Bill  No.  513  would  stipu¬ 
late  the  standards  for  containers  or 
packages  of  various  fruits. 

House  Bill  No.  540  would  amend 
the  weights  and  measures  law. 

House  Bill  No.  594  would  create 
a  Bureau  of  Food  Administration 
to  regulate  food  prices,  curb  profit¬ 
eering,  etc. 

Senate  Bill  No.  596  would  amend 
the  milk  pasteurization  law. 

House  Bill  No.  851  is  a  counter¬ 
part  of  Senate  Bill  No.  596. 

House  Bill  No.  792  is  practically 
the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  435. 

House  Bill  No.  917  would  create 
a  state  market  commission  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  producers  of  agricultural 
and  fishery  products  and  sell  same 
on  a  commission. 

House  Bill  No.  949  would  provide 
for  inspection  and  licensing  of  to¬ 
mato  canneries. 

Colorado 

House  Bill  No.  304  reported  in 
last  month’s  list  has  passed  the 
House  and  been  referred  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  on  Agriculture. 

Senate  Bill  No.  331  seeks  to 
amend  the  Food  and  Drug  act  and 
among  other  provisions  it  would  give 
the  State  Board  of  Health  power  to 
fix  standards  “which  shall  be  in  sub¬ 
stantial  conformity  with  standards 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture”. 

Senate  Bill  No.  405  would  create 
the  office  of  State  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  and  give  him  the 
power  now  held  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  to  enforce  the  food  and 
drug  laws. 

House  Bill  No.  424  is  the  same  as 
Senate  Bill  No.  405. 

Senate  Bill  No.  429  is  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same  as  House  Bill  No.  424. 

House  Bill  No.  513  would  declare 


the  business  of  producing  poultry 
and  eggs,  milk,  cream  and  their  by¬ 
products  to  be  public  utilities  and 
to  be  subject  to  the  Public  Utilities 
laws. 

House  Bill  No.  522  is  practically 
the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  331. 

Connecticut 

- Bill  introduced  by 

Morris  to  amend  the  milk  and  cream 
law.  Number  not  ascertained. 

House  Bill  No.  201  seeks  to  amend 
the  Oleomargarine  law. 

House  Bill  No.  215  is  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  bill  and  defines  “spirituous  and 
intoxicating  liquors  as  follows : 
“The  phrase  spirituous  and  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  wherever  used  in  this 
act  or  in  the  general  statutes  of  the 
state  shall  be  constructed  to  include 
any  distilled  malt,  spirituous,  vin¬ 
ous,  fermented  or  alcoholic  liquors 
and  all  alcoholic  liquids  whether 
proprietary,  patented  or  not,  which 
are  potable  or  capable  of  being  used 
as  beverages.” 

House  Bill  No.  307  also  seeks  to 
define  intoxicating  liquors. 

House  Bill  No.  308  defines  tem¬ 
perance  beverages. 

Senate  Bill  No.  314  relates  to 
grading  of  apples. 

House  Bill  No.  463  relates  to  the 
possession  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Senate  Bill  No.  472  would  pro- 
":Aa  for  state  registration  of  trade 
marks. 

Senate  Bill  No.  508  would  repeal 
the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  cold 
storage  eggs. 

Senate  Bill  No.  515  would  fix  milk 
standards  at  not  over  88>4  percent 
water  fluid  and  not  less  than  11  y2 
percent  milk  solids. 

House  Bill  No.  618  is  an  ice  cream 
regulation  that  would  include  in  the 
list  of  adulterations  ice  cream  if 
“it  shall  contain  boric  acid, 
formaldehyde,  saccharin,  or  any 
other  added  substance  or  compound 
that  is  deleterious  to  health”  also 
“if  it  shall  contain  any  deleterious 
flavoring  matter  or  flavoring  matter 
not  true  to  name.” 

Delaware 

House  Bill  No.  117  is  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  bill  with  a  definition  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  that  includes  prac¬ 
tically  all  potable  liquids  having  one- 
half  of  one  percent  alcohol.  In 
another  section  exception  is  made 
to  flavoring  extracts  to  be  used  for 
“cooking  or  culinary  purposes”. 

House  Bill  No.  - would  make 
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OUR  GUARANTEE 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED 
THAT  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THIS 
CAN  IS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY,  YOUR  DEALER  WILL 
REFUND  THE  PURCHASE  PRICE. 
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ON  EVERY  can,  jar,  bottle  or  package  guaranty.  The  Wilson  label  is  our  pledge 
of  our  Certified  Brand  canned  fruits,  to  you.  It  tells  you  that  all  Wilson  prod- 

vegetables  and  table  specialties  appears  the  ucts  are  given  the  same  respectful,  care 

straightforward  guaranty  shown  above,  and  thought  your  own  mother  uses  when 
We  instituted  this  ‘money  back”  pledge  she  prepares  the  favorite  dish  of  the  family. 

when  we  introduced  our  Certified  Brand  ^  your  dealer  should  not  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  Wilson’s  Certified  products,  please 
send  us  his  name  and  address.  We  can 
stock  him  promptly  as  our  distribution 
is  national. 


Line  and  your  dealer  will  refund  the  pur 
chase  price,  on  request.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
label— really  part  of  the  products  them- 
■  ;i,  selves,  for  we  have  to  know  without  doubt 
fta"!  that  the  goods  themselves  justify  such  a 
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it  unlawful  to  manufacture,  sell  or 
transport  alcoholic  liquids  contain¬ 
ing  one-half  of  one  percent  alcohol 
or  to  sell  extract,  essence  or  tincture 
of  Jamaica  Ginger  except  by  drug¬ 
gists. 

Illinois 

Senate  Bill  No.  130  is  an  act  to 
restrict  the  manufacture,  possession 
and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
prohibition  territory. 

House  Bill  No.  - is  identical 

with  Senate  Bill  No.  130.  The  def¬ 
inition  of  intoxicating  liquor  in 
both  of  these  bills  would  include  all 
flavoring  extracts  made  with  alco¬ 
hol. 

Idaho 

House  Bill  No.  60  would  amend 
the  law  relative  to  the  promotion  of 
creameries,  condenseries,  sugar  fac¬ 
tories,  etc. 

House  Bill  No.  146  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  any  “compounds  or 
mixtures  designated  to  be  or  cap¬ 
able  of  being  taken  internally,  which 
contains  in  excess  of  2  percent  alco¬ 
hol. 

House  Bill  No.  171  is  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  172  defines  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  and  seems  to  include 
in  the  definition  flavoring  extracts 
containing  any  alcohol,  patent  medi¬ 
cines  not  sufficiently  medicated,  etc. 

Iowa 

Senate  Bill  No.  178  would  amend 
the  dairy  laws  and  provides  that  any 
preparation  of  evaporated  milk  con¬ 
taining  any  fat  other  than  milk 
fat  shall  be  labeled  “imitation  evap¬ 
orated  milk.” 

Senate  Bill  No.  184  would  amend 
the  bill  relative  to  the  shipment  of 
milk  to  hospitals. 

Senate  Bill  No.  195  would  amend 
the  prohibition  law  relative  to  the 
shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

House  Bill  No.  198  is  similar  to 
Senate  Bill  No.  178. 

Senate  Bill  No.  205  seeks  to  de¬ 
fine  and  regulate  the  sale  of  process 
or  renovated  butter. 

House  Bill  No.  222  would  amend 
the  weights  and  standards  law  by 
giving  to  the  Food  Commissioner 
power  to  fix  standards  “in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  United  States  stan¬ 
dards.  It  would  also  change  the 
regulations  in  regard  to  misbrand¬ 
ing. 

Senate  Bill  No.  250  would  amend 
the  law  relating  to  sanitation  in  food 
producing  establishments  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  securing  of  a  license  from 
the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  and  would  give  power  to  this 
commission  to  withhold  license  from 
any  applicant  deemed  unworthy. 


Senate  Bill  No.  254  is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  House  Bill  No.  222. 

Senate  Bill  No.  276  is  a  weights 
and  measures  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  279  would  amend 
the  existing  weights  and  measures 
law. 

Kansas 

Senate  Bill  No.  295  is  an.  act  to 
prevent  discrimination  and  unfair 
trade  practices. 

House  Bill  No.  307  would  impose 
a  tax  of  10c  per  ton  on  all  feeding 
stuffs,  by-products  of  starch  fac¬ 
tories,  glucose  factories,  cereal 
breakfast  food  factories,  breweries, 
distilleries,  meat  packing  establish¬ 
ments  and  slaughter  houses. 

House  Bill  No.  345  is  an  act  to 
prevent  discrimination  and  unfair 
trade  practices  by  buying  at  higher 
rates  or  selling  at  lower  rates  in  one 
section  than  in  another  after  making 
allowances  for  difference  in  ship¬ 
ping  rates. 

Maine 

House  Bill  No.  112  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pure  milk  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  117  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  relating  to  the  han¬ 
dling  and  sale  of  milk. 

House  Bill  No.  118  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  relating  to  unclean 
milk  and  cream  containers. 

Massachusetts 

House  Bill  No.  31  is  an  act  stipu¬ 
lating  the  methods  of  cleaning 
glasses,  cups,  etc.,  whereever  bever¬ 
ages,  ice  cream,  etc.,  are  sold. 

House  Bill  No.  277  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  repealing  any  and  all  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

House  Bill  No.  798  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  relative  to  the  sale 
of  food  of  the  carcasses  of  calves  and 
lowers  the  weight  from  60  to  40 
pounds  as  necessary  before  slaugh¬ 
tering. 

House  Bill  No.  1149  would 
amend  the  law  relative  to  the  duties 
of  members  of  the  Boards  of  Health 
acting  as  inspectors  of  slaughtering. 

House  Bill  No.  1150  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  cold  storage  law  which 
does  not  materially  change  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law. 

House  Bill  No.  1233  is  an  act  to 
compel  marking  of  candy  or  confec¬ 
tionery  which  has  been  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  as  “Cold  Storage  Candy  or 
Confectionery”  when  placed  on  sale. 

House  Bill  No.  1234  is  an  act  re¬ 
quiring  a  physical  examination  to 
be  made  of  all  persons  employed  in 
the  handling  of  food. 

House  Bill  No.  1322  is  an  act  re¬ 
quiring  licensing  of  persons  manu¬ 
facturing  or  selling  soft  drinks  and 
also  specifies  that  no  sweetening  be 


used  in  soft  drinks  except  pure  cane 
or  pure  beet  sugar  and  that  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  each  beverage 
shall  be  not  less  than  8  per  cent.  It 
also  provides  that  if  any  artificial 
coal  tar  colors  be  used  that  they  shall 
be  only  such  color  as  are  specified 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  any  vegetable  color 
used  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Health. 

Michigan 

Senate  Bill  No.  16  is  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  employment  of  persons  af¬ 
flicted  with  venereal  disease  in 
places  where  food  or  drink  are 
manufactured,  prepared,  served  or 
sold. 

Senate  Bill  No.  122  is  an  act  to 
fix  the  standard  of  ice  cream  provid¬ 
ing  that  it  shall  contain  not  less  than 
10  per  cent  butter  fat  except  when 
served  with  fruits  or  nuts  when  it 
shall  contain  not  less  than  8  per  cent 
milk  fat.  It  further  prohibits  the 
use  of  boric  acid,  formaldehyde, 
saccharine  or  any  other  added  sub¬ 
stance  that  is  deleterious  to  health. 

House  Bill  No.  149  is  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  eggs  held  in 
cold  storage  or  artificially  preserved. 

House  Bill  No.  245  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  prohibition  law  and 
seeks  to  strike  out  the  exceptions  in 
that  law  which  exclude  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  and  certain  medicines  from 
the  list  of  prohibited  articles. 

House  Bill  No.  261  would  increase 
the  license  taxes  for  soft  drink  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

Minnesota 

Senate  Bill  No.  46  is  a  weights 
and  measures  bill,  said  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  House  Bill  No.  41,  re¬ 
ported  in  last  month’s  issue. 

Senate  Bill  No.  419  is  a  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  the  licensing  of  vendors 
of  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

House  bill  No.  659  is  identical 
with  Senate  Bill  No.  419. 

Missouri 

Senate  Bill  No.  301  is  a  stringent 
prohibition  bill. 

Senate  Bill  No.  316  would  create 
the  office  of  State  Beverage  Inspec¬ 
tor. 

House  Bill  No.  466  is  the  same  as 
Senate  Bill  No.  316. 

House  Bill  No.  721  would  place  a 
license  tax  of  $50  per  year  on  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ice  cream  who  sell  at 
wholesale  and  $25  on  those  who  sell 
only  at  retail. 

House  Bill  No.  756  is  an  act  to 
control  the  manufacture  or  prepara¬ 
tion  of  frozen,  liquid,  dessicated  or 
any  other  forms  of  whole  eggs,  yolks, 
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One  dozen  free! 

Merchants!  here’s  a  big, 
profit-bearing 
opportunity ! 


The  great  drive  on  Libby’s  Salad  Dressing  and 
Libby’s  Mustard  is  gaining  momentum  and 
within  a  few  days  the  first  advertisement  of 
a  great  national  campaign  will  appear.  Are 
you  ready  ? 

W  e  want  every  grocer  to  reap  rich ,  substantial 
results  from  this  campaign.  Therefore,  we  have 
authorized  your  jobber  to  give  you  one  dozen 
free  with  each  6-case  order  for  Libby’s  Salad 
Dressing,  popular  size.  Order  six  cases,  he 
will  bill  you  for  only  5^  cases;  order  twelve 
or  more,  and  he  will  bill  you  accordingly. 

Seventeen  full  page  advertisements,  many 
in  colors,  in  the  great  national  magazines 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies’  Home  Jour- 
nal,  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Christian 
Herald,  Century,  Forecast,  and  St.  Nicholas 
will  be  mobilized  behind  the  campaign.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  vour  customers  will  read,  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Are  you  ready  ? 


Libby,  M?Neill  &  Libby,  Chicago 
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whites  or  any  mixture  of  yolks  or 
whites  for  food  purposes. 

Senate  Bill  No.  583.  This  bill 
purports  to  be  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  non-alcoholic  drink  law 
but  it  contains  clauses  that  would 
forbid  the  use  of  boric  acid  or  bor¬ 
ates,  salicylic  or  sulphids,  saccharin, 
glucin  and  other  ingredients  dele¬ 
terious  to  health.  It  also  has  a  clause 
forbidding  sale  by  one  manufacturer 
of  any  food  in  a  container  on  which 
is  printed  the  name  of  any  other 
manufacturer. 

Montana 

Senate  Bill  No.  87  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  prohibition  law  appar¬ 
ently  intended  to  exclude  flavoring 
extracts  from  the  prohibited  list.  It 
has  passed  the  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  No.  91  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  prohibition  law  defining 
intoxicating  liquors  and  apparently 
would  include  certain  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  on  the  prohibited  list. 

Senate  Bill  No.  198  provides  for 
the  licensing  of  firms  or  persons 
doing  business  in  the  state  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  canceling  of  such  li¬ 
cense  in  the  case  of  violation  of  the 
state  Trade  Commission  which  may 
fix  the  minimum  price  on  articles  of 
merchandise. 

Senate  Bill  No.  201  is  an  act 
against  discrimination  in  prices  in 
different  parts  of  the  state. 

House  Bill  No.  232  would  give 
municipalities  the  right  through 
tlie  council  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

House  Bill  No.  430  authorizes 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  fer¬ 
mented  malt  liquors  containing  not 
more  than  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  alcohol. 

Nebraska 

House  Bill  No.  282  would  amend 
the  law  relative  to  the  production 
and  sale  of  condensed  milk. 

House  Bill  No.  405  amends  the 
definition  of  “misbranded  articles.” 

House  Bill  No.  440  provides 
against  price  discrimination. 

House  Bill  No.  476  would  reenact 
the  Food  and  Drug  law,  changing 
some  of  the  provisions  to  accord  with 
the  Federal  requirements. 

New  Jersey 

Senate  Bill  No.  33.  Is  an  act  to 
regulate  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  dairy  products,  and  would 
create  a  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
which  would  have  power  to  fix  prices 
and  regulate  the  industry  generally. 

New  Mexico 

House  Bill  No.  260.  Is  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  bill.  It  does  not  contain  a 
clause  exempting  flavors  and  extracts 


containing  alcohol  from  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  list. 

New  York 

House  Bill  No.  760.  Would  amend 
the  law  relating  to  the  analysis  and 
sale  of  concentrated  commercial  feed 
products. 

Senate  Bill  No.  399.  Is  a  strin¬ 
gent  prohibition  bill  and  from  the 
wording  would  seem  not  to  __  exclude 
flavoring  extracts  from  the  prohib¬ 
ited  list. 

House  Bill  No.  574.  Is  the  same 
as  Senate  Bill  No.  399. 

North  Carolina 

House  Bill  No.  378.  Provides  for 
a  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  all  soft 
drinks,  extracts  and  compounds  for 
soft  drinks. 

Senate  Bill  No.  344.  Would  forbid 
the  use  of  any  but  sanitary  paper 
cups  or  saucers  or  any  but  wooden 
or  paper  spoons  in  serving  ice  cream 
or  soft  drinks  and  forbids  of  use  of 
said  cups,  saucers  or  spoons  more 
than  once. 

House  Bill  No.  523.  Fixes  a  li¬ 
cense  fee  for  peddlers  and  retail 
venders  including  dispensers  of  soda 
water  and  soft  drinks.  It  also  places 
a  tax  on  manufacturers  or  bottlers 
of  soft  drinks. 

House  Bill  No.  765.  Is  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  bill  which  includes  in  its  defini¬ 
tion  of  intoxicating  liquors  all 
liquids  containing  alcohol  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  used  as  a  drink.  It  also 
would  give  final  powers  of  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  character  of  the  liquid 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  the  Professor  of  Phar¬ 
macology  of  the  State  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
of  the  State  University. 

House  Bill  No.  785  would  regu¬ 
late  the  retail  sale  of  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts,  perfumes,  etc. 

North  Dakota 

Senate  Bill  No.  202.  Would  place 
a  tax  of  five  cents  for  each  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  or  fraction  thereof  order  for 
goods  and  merchandise  solicited  in 
this  state  by  traveling  sales  persons. 
It  also  would  place  a  tax  of  one  cent 
for  each  ten  cents  or  fraction  thereof 
of  the  amount  paid  for  soft  drink 
beverages.  0hio 

House  Bill  No.  24.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
hibition  bill.  It  has  been  amended 
by  the  House  Committee  since  its  in¬ 
troduction  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  all  who  sell  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts,  perfumes,  etc.,  to  apply 
for  a  permit  to  the  commissioner 
who  will  have  full  power  to  grant  or 
refuse  such  permit  or  to  cancel  per¬ 
mit  at  his  own  discretion. 

House  Bill  No.  225  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  law  so  as  to  permit  flavor¬ 


ing  extracts  or  soda  flavoring  to  be 
labeled  the  same  as  provided  for  by 
the  National  Pure  Food  Law. 


Oklahoma 


House  Bill  No.  313  would  add  to 
the  prohibition  bill  definition  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  by  including  “all 
other  liquors,  medicines  or  com¬ 
pounds  by  whatever  name  called,  that 
will  produce  intoxication,”  in  the  list 
of  prohibited  beverages. 


South  Carolina 

House  Bill  No.  189  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  compounds,  extracts, 
etc.,  containing  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  alcohol  except  on  physician’s 
prescription  or  if  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  on  written  order  of  the  house¬ 
wife  by  whom  it  is  to  be  used. 

Senate  Bill  No.  199  is  practically 
the  same  as  House  Bill  No.  189  and 
also  would  compel  a  strict  book  rec¬ 
ord  on  the  part  of  persons,  firms  or 
corporations  of  sales  and  names  of 
persons  to  who  sold. 

House  Bill  No.  378  would  levy  a 
tax  of  50  cents  a  gallon  on  all  “com¬ 
pounds,  mixtures  and  ingredients 
imported  into  the  state  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  soft  drinks  and  a  tax  of 
3  cents  a  bottle  on  all  bottled  goods 
imported  into  the  state.  Tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  or  firm  receiving 
these  goods. 

House  Bill  No.  360  is  a  substitute 
for  House  Bill  No.  189  and  pro¬ 
hibits  sale  of  compounds,  extracts, 
etc.,  unless  sufficiently  medicated  so 
that  they  cannot  be  used  as  a  bever¬ 
age. 

South  Dakota 

House  Bill  No.  127.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  prohibition  law 
and  contains  a  clause  which  would 
seem  to  include  extracts,  etc.,  in  the 
prohibited  list.  It  has  passed  the 
House. 


Tennessee 


Senate  Bill  No.  351  would  amend 
the  law  relating  to  commercial  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of 
peanut  hulls  or  shells. 

House  Bill  No.  354  is  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  bill. 

Senate  Bill  No.  560  is  a  cold  stor¬ 


age  bill. 


Texas 


House  Bill  No.  259  would  place 
a  tax  on  soft  drinks  and  syrups  sold 
in  the  state  or  shipped  into  the  state 
for  sale. 


House  Bill  No.  260  would  levy  a 
tax  of  $25  upon  persons,  firms,  asso¬ 
ciations  or  corporations  selling  soft 

drinks-  Utah 


House  Bill  No.  137  is  a  very 
stringent  prohibition  bill,  apparently 
prohibits  sale  of  Jamaica  Ginger. 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Dehydrated 

Vegetables 

Parties  interested  in  their 
Distribution  or  Purchase 
such  as 

WHOLESALERS 

JOBBERS 

EXPORTERS 

INSTITUTIONS 

and  other 

Buyers  of  Large  Quantities 
are  requested  to  communicate 

...with  ... 

DRYING  SYSTEMS 

'  INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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Chemical  P  arsons  Cut  Cost  o  f  Living 


CHEMICAL  parsons,  although 
aristocrats  of  the  laboratory 
and  expensive  retainers,  are 
cutting  down  the  cost  of  living  for 
mankind,  says  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  American  Chemical  Society. 

With  their  aid,  it  may  be  possible 
one  of  these  days  to  get  something 
very  much  like  beefsteak  from  the 
air,  just  as  now  with  the  assistance 
of  these  true  friends  of  the  race,  ex¬ 
cellent  butter  substitutes  are  made 
from  oils.  To  explore  the  atmos¬ 
phere  for  such  products  as  the  lowly 
kine  have  given  us,  is  one  of  the 
achievements  of  modern  industrial 
chemistry  which  may  yet  make  use¬ 
ful  to  us  even  “the  cow  that  jumped 
over  the  moon.” 

A  chemical  parson,  to  use  the 
lingo  of  the  laboratory,  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  brings  about  radical 
changes  without  being  in  the  least 
changed  itself.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  them  is  the  metal,  nickel, 
which  is  now  largely  employed  in 
producing  valuable  substitutes  for 
butter. 

Mr.  Paul  Escher,  a  member  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
a  chemist  connected  with  one  of  the 
large  Chicago  packing  houses,  says 
that  few  realize  the  extent  to  which 
hardened  oils  are  now  taking  the 
place  of  solid  fats  and  butter. 

“The  ever-increasing  population 
and  the  continuous  decreasing  ratio 
of  milch  cows  in  the  world  have 
made  it  necessary  to  supplement 
the  supply  of  natural  butter  by  vege¬ 
table  oils  and  fats  so  blended  as  to 
resemble  butter.  The  little  country 
of  Holland,  where  this  industry  has 
reached  a  very  high  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  has  for  years  been  supplying 
Europe  with  ’margarine,  the  better 
grades  of  which  are  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  the  natural  product. 
The  oleo  oil  used  in  this  industry  is 
derived  from  beef  fat  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  so  scarce  that  a  number  of 
semi-solid  vegetable  fats  like  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  shea  nut  oil  have  been 
drawn  into  use.  In  order  to  make 
them  resemble  butter  the  more,  they 
are  put  through  a  hardening  process, 
technically  known  as  hydrogenation. 

This  is  done  by  heating  the  oil 
and  bubbling  through  it  a  pure 
hydrogen  gas  in  the  presence  of  a 
“chemical  parson”  or  catalyzer.  The 
parson  employed  in  this  case  is  finely 
divided  metallic  nickel. 

As  the  hydrogen  passes  through 
under  pressure,  the  oil  takes  up 
some  of  the  gas  and  in  so  doing  it 


changes  its  internal  structure  and 
becomes  in  cooling  a  solid,  hard  fat. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  cocoanut  oil  butter  or  shea  nut 
butter  which  can  be  made  into  prints 
under  ordinary  temperatures.  Lard 
may  also  be  made  so  solid  that  it  can 
be  sold  in  pound  packs  without  the 
need  of  a  container.  Highly  refined 
cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  corn  oil, 
and  the  oil  from  the  Chinese  soya 
bean  or  fish  oil  and  cheap  grades  of 
vegetable  oil  can  all  be  converted 
into  a  more  or  less  solid  fat  by  this 
magic  process,  the  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
process.  These  preparations  are  sold 
under  very  appetizing  and  often 
fanciful  names  and  seem  popular 
with  the  public,  especially  as  they 
cost  little  more  than  half  as  much 
as  butter. 

The  metallic  nickel  which  is  re¬ 
quired  is  carefully  prepared  by  spe¬ 
cial  processes  and  is  so  fine  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  hot  oil.  If 
a  very  active,  catalyzer  or  chemical 
parson  is  required,  one  pound  of  the 
metal  is  present  in  one  thousand 
pounds  of  oil.  The  nickel  is  all  re¬ 
moved  from  the  oil  before  it  is  sent 
to  the  market,  but  usually  a  minute 
quantity,  one  part  to  a  million,  is 
left.  It  is  only  by  detecting  this 
slight  trace  that  the  chemist  can 
recognize  for  a  certainty  that  the 


product  which  is  submitted  to  him 
for  analysis  is  really  a  hardened  oil. 
As  the  metallic  nickel  is  absolutely 
inert,  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  the 
human  system  and  the  actual 
amount  absorbed  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  a  five-cent  piece  dis¬ 
tributed  through  eight  tons  of 
artificial  butter. 

If  a  process  of  using  nitrogen  in 
place  of  hydrogen  through  oil  and 
other  liquids  were  perfected,  for  that 
is  within  the  dream  of  chemistry,  a 
new  source  of  food  would  become 
available.  By  treating  glucose,  oil, 
or  soluble  starch  in  the  presence  of 
a  catlyzer  which  would  combine 
them  with  the  nitrogen,  it  may  be 
possible  to  produce  peptones  which 
are  so  plentiful  in  meat  extracts 
used  in  the  making  of  soups.  It 
might  be  feasible  to  coagulate  these 
substances  into  a  casein  and  thus 
have  synthetic  milk  and  cheese. 
They  might  also  be  converted  into 
albumen,  the  equivalent  of  the  white 
of  the  egg,  or  into  other  proteins, 
which  figure  so  largely  in  food. 

Thus,  the  chemist  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  peculiar  properties  of 
catalyzers  or  chemical  parsons,  may 
be  able  to  work  an  endless  chain  of 
wonders  by  welding  dissimilar  ele¬ 
ments  and  at  some  future  day  may 
be  feeding  the  human  race  with 
provender  gathered  from  the  ethereal 
fields. 


Chicago  Would  Keep  Sick  From 
Handling  Food 


THE  Public  Health  Department 
of  Chicago  is  urging  a  system¬ 
atic  physical  examination  of 
those  who  handle  foods  for  public 
consumption,  emphasizing  these  two 
very  important  reasons: 

i.  To  protect  the  patrons  of  ho¬ 
tels,  restaurants  and  bakeries  from 
such  diseases  as  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  by  infected  food. 

2.  To  protect  and  conserve  the 
health  of  the  workers  themselves. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Hew  York 
figures  which  indicate  the  need  for 
work  of  this  kind  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease.  Out 
of  a  total  of  1,590  waiters,  cooks, 
bakers  and  working  proprietors  ex¬ 
amined  in  Hew  York  city,  1,079 
were  found  with  diseases  and  defects 
which  made  them  dangerous  to  pub¬ 
lic  health.  The  principal  ailments 
and  number  found  affected  were  as 
follows : 

Syphilis,  19  active  cases  and  32 


suspects;  anemia,  370  cases;  diseases 
of  the  eye,  112;  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  10,  being  a  remarkably  low 
showing  for  this  disease.  Other 
diseases  of  interest  were:  colds  and 
rhinitis,  110 ;  acute  bronchitis,  3, 
chronic,  25;  pyorrhea,  208;  pharyn¬ 
gitis,  202;  tonsilitis,  10,  and  ton- 
sular  hypertrophy,  144. 

Under  the  heading,  “Conclusions 
and  Results, ”  the  health  officials  con¬ 
ducting  the  examination  express  the 
opinion  that  the  results  found  fully 
justify  from,  the  standard  of  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  health  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  careful,  medical  super¬ 
vision  of  all  those  who  handle  food. 

The  Hew  York  Department  of 
Health  in  co-operation  'with  the 
physicians  of  that  city  are  already 
putting  into  active  operation  plans 
for  a  wider  and  more  systematic 
activity  along  these  recognized  pub¬ 
lic  health  lines. 
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Why  Swift  &  Company  Handle 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Butter  and  Cheese 

Swift  &  Company  went  into  the  produce  business  because  they  saw  a  crying  need  for  the 
kind  of  service  they  were  equipped  to  perform. 

The  produce  business  was  in  chaos.  Collecting,  transportation,  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  was  hit-or-miss,  with  delay,  deterioration  and  loss  on  every  hand. 

The  farmer  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  uncertain,  localized  market.  He  had  no  way  of 
reaching  through  to  the  people  who  needed  what  he  was  raising  for  them.  There  was  no 
premium  upon  improving  his  stocks,  for  grading  was  lax  or  lacking. 

The  consumer  had  to  accept  produce  that,  as  a  rule,  had  no  known  responsible  name 
behind  it.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  long  the  eggs  or  the  butter  he  was  buying  had  been 
lying  around  in  miscellaneous  lots  in  the  back  room  of  a  country  store.  Much  of  the  poultry 
was  not  properly  refrigerated  before  shipment  or  properly  protected  by  refrigeration  in  transit. 

Swift  &  Company’s  initiative  brought  system  to  this  chaos.  Their  organization,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  experience  in  handling  perishable  food  products  were  already  adjusted  to  the  task. 
Their  refrigerator  cars,  branch  houses,  central  points,  far-reaching  connections,  trained  sales 
force,  supplied  just  what  was  demanded. 

Now  the  farmer  has  a  daily  cash  market  in  touch  with  the  nation's  needs  with  better 
prices.  Standardization  makes  better  produce  more  profitable.  More  consumers  are  served 
with  better,  fresher,  finer  foodstuffs. 

Nothing  suffers  from  this  save  inefficiency,  which  has  no  claim  upon  public  support. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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Live  Stock  Industry 

Continued  from  page  21 
regard  to  feeding  and  watering 
should  be  of  the  very  best.  A  nom¬ 
inal  profit  should  be  allowed  for  the 
feed  which  is  well  worth  the  money 
to  the  shipper,  and  it  should  be  good 
and  wholesome  in  order  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  will  eat  all  of  it  and  not  allow 
any  more  waste  than  necessary. 

The  question  of  special  market 
days  as  practiced  on  some  markets 
should  be  given  consideration.  It 
is  the  custom  to  designate  a  certain 
day  in  the  week  which  is  considered 
the  best  day  to  market  the  stock. 
This  practice  tends  to  put  entirely 
too  much  stock  on  the  market  one 
day  while,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  receipts  are  far  below  the 
requirements  of  the  trade.  During 
any  form  of  congestion  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  the  stock  proper  atten¬ 
tion.  The  stock  yard  company  is  at 
a  disadvantage,  the  commission  man 
is  forced  to  neglect  some,  the  buyer 
has  more  stock  than  he  can  handle 
on  the  special  market  day,  while 
other  days  he  is  forced  to  go  below 
his  requirements.  The  market 
should  be  an  every-day  market  with 
receipts  regulated  in  order  to  arrive 
as  near  uniform  as  possible.  This 
can  be  accomplished  if  the  live  stock 
dealers  will  make  an  effort  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  trade  along  these  lines. 
The  present  manner  in  which  special 
market  days  are  observed  is  an  old- 
established  custom  which  no  one  can 
give  a  legitimate  reason  for.  The 
stock  3rards  hold  an  important  place 
in  our  every-day  life  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  perform  this  service  satis¬ 
factorily  and  efficiently. 

The  live  stock  commission  busi¬ 
ness  has  developed  from  a  very  small 
beginning  until  today  it  is  one  of 
our  national  resources.  In  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  country,  it  was  found 
that  our  farmer,  who  produced  the 
live  stock,  or  the  shipper  who 
bought  it  was  unable  at  all  times  to 
accompany  it  to  market  for  sale ;  or. 
in  the  event  he  could,  the  expense  of 
tlie  trip  was  such  that  he  could 
hardly  afford  it.  Very  often  he  was 
not  familiar  with  market  conditions, 
consequently  not  in  a  position  to 
realize  the  full  value  for  his  stock. 

The  solution  of  this  condition 
was  the  commission  merchant  of  to¬ 
day.  A  man  or  firm  who  made  a 
study  of  the  business  handled  it  in 
a  systematic  way  and  relieved  the 
farmer  or  shipper  of  the  task  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  stock  on  the  market  in 
person. 

A  commission  man  does  more 
work,  handles  more  money,  takes 
more  chances,  for  what  compensa¬ 
tion  lie  receives  than  most  any  other 


business.  If  he  is  successful  he  is 
often  forced  to  sell  the  stock  con¬ 
signed  to  him  on  credit,  and  pays 
the  shippers  cash,  sees  that  it  is 
properly  fed,  watered  and  weighed, 
furnishes  market  information  to  his 
trade,  and  is  always  considering  the 
welfare  of  his  customer.  More 
money  changes  hands  on  the  various 
stock  markets  of  our  country  with¬ 
out  the  parties  entering  into  any 
agreement  except  oral,  than  for  any 
other  commodity  we  produce.  A 
man's  word  in  handling  live  stock 
is  regarded  as  his  bond,  and  through 
well  regulated  live  stock  exchanges, 
he  is  compelled  if  he  wishes  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  business  to  respect  all 
trades  that  he  makes.  We  consider 
the  live  stock  commission  business, 
if  properly  conducted,  an  honorable 
calling,  and  believe  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  man  renders  value  received  for 
every  dollar  which  he  charges  the 
shipper. 

As  the  business  developed,  the 
men  interested  realized  the  need  of 
an  organization  that  would  elimi¬ 
nate  all  who  were  unwilling  to  con¬ 
duct  their  business  on  an  honorable 
basis.  The  need  of  certain  uniform 
rules  and  regulations,  in  order  that 
one  firm  or  individual  could  not  take 
any  undue  advantage  of  his  compet¬ 
itor.  So  the  live  stock  exchange  was 
organized  and  from  this  the  Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exchange  was 
born,  and  today  this  organization 
holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
development  and  marketing  of  our 
live  stock. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  great  good 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
live  stock  exchanges  throughout  our 
country.  They  have  succeeded  in 
eliminating  many  evils  and  sharp 
practices  which  were  bound  to  creep 
into  any  business  that  grew  as  fast 
and  involved  such  vast  expenditures 
of  money.  Buies  and  regulations 
have  been  adopted  at  various  times 
which  were  destined  to  cleanse  the 
markets  of  anything  that  would  tend 
to  cast  reflection  on  the  individual 
or  the  market  as  a  whole.  However, 
there  are  certain  conditions  which 
exist  practically  on  all  markets  that 
the  exchanges  have  been  unable  to 
correct.  These  afford  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
serve  our  country  in  a  manner  which 
will  not  only  be  a  blessing  to  the 
public  at  large  but  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  interests  engaged  in  this 
great  industry,  when  by  the  aid  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  their  ef¬ 
forts  all  things  which  heretofore'  ex¬ 
isted  that  possibly  seemed  question¬ 
able  will  be  corrected,  and  the  live 
stock  business  placed  on  the  high 
basis  which  it  so  justly  deserves. 


The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  journal  recently  were 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and  trade¬ 
mark  attorney,  Continental  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the 
rate  of  20c  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when 
ordering. 

1,288,727.  Coffee  substitute.  Severin 
Sorensen,  Dazey,  N.  Dak. 

1,288,868.  Candy-cutting  machine. 
Earl  S.  Gabriel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1,289,021.  Process  of  making  a  new 
food  product  of  milk.  Paul  W.  Turney, 
Richmond,  Va. 

1,289,326.  Tomato-scalding  machine. 
Raleigh  W.  Walker  and  Milton  H.  Hud¬ 
son,  Oldhams,  Ya. 

1,289,850.  Process  of  preserving  fish, 
fowl  and  flesh.  L.  W.  Manuel,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  assignor  to  Atlantic 
Dealers  and  Development  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,209,045.  Dough-mixing  machine. 
Joseph  P.  Bachman,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1.290.191.  Manufacture  of  extracts 
Dr  beer  and  other  fermented  beverages. 
Herman  Heuser,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1.290.192.  Manufacture  of  liquid- 
Dondensed  yeast-treated  extracts  from 
beverages.  Herman  Heuser,  Chicago, 
111. 

1.290.193.  Dough-proofing  machine. 
George  J.  Hicks,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

1,290,421.  Apparatus  for  curing  and 
preserving  fish.  Carl  G.  Ullin,  Issa- 
quah,  Wash. 

1,290,971.  Process  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  assimilable  organic  phos¬ 
phorus  compound  contained  in  vege¬ 
table  foodstuffs.  Max  Girard,  Basle, 
Switzerland,  assignor  to  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  in  Basle,  same 
place. 

1,291,082.  Container  for  biscuits, 
crackers,  and  other  commodities.  Mar¬ 
tin  Moses,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,291,219.  Non-intoxicating  bever¬ 
age.  Philippe  C.  Soyez,  Paris,  France. 

1,291,384.  Hydrogenation  of  fatty 
substances.  James  Boyce,  Chicago,  Ill., 
assignor  to  American  Cotton  Oil  Co., 
Guttenberg,  N.  J. 

1,291,431.  Confectioner’s  table.  John 
W.  F.  Davis,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  as¬ 
signor  to  The  Price  Candy  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,291,468.  Dough-brake  and  attach¬ 
ment  therefor.  Samson  Frand.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  National  Bis¬ 
cuit  Co.,  same  place. 

1,291,844.  Biscuit-cutting  machine. 
Thomas  L.  Green,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1,292,128.  Fruit  conveyor  and  drier. 
James  W.  Stevenson,  Riverside,  Cal. 

1,292,261.  Pitting-machine.  Samuel 
J.  Clifford,  Portland,  Oregon,  assignor 
to  Pacific  Evaporator  Co.,  same  place. 
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Standardized  Milk 

Continued  from  page  12 

market  purposes  without  a  special 
state  license. 

(2)  Such  conditions  of  standard¬ 
izing  processes  should  be  prescribed 
as  would  insure  no  impairment  of 
the  sanitary  quality  of  the  milk. 

(3)  No  standardized  or  adjusted 
milk  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold 
unless  it  conforms  to  the  present 
legal  minimum  requirements  in 
composition  (3  per  cent  of  fat  and 
11.50  per  cent  of  solids.)  There  are 
some  who  suggest  that  the  minimum 
standard  for  standardized  milk  be 
placed  at  3.25  per  cent  of  fat  and  12 
per  cent  of  solids. 

(4)  Some  believe  that  all  contain¬ 
ers  of  such  milk  should  be  marked 
with  the  words  “Standardized”  or 
“Adjusted.”  There  may  be  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  is  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able.  Use  of  the  word  “standard¬ 
ized”  on  containers  might  easily  be 
misleading  to  consumers  as  referring 
to  superior  quality,  while  the  word 
“adjusted”  might  readily  arouse  un¬ 
warranted  suspicion. 

(5)  Whatever  other  safeguards  it 
might  be  judged  desirable  to  place 
around  the  standardization  of  mar¬ 
ket  milk  and  its  sale,  the  belief  can¬ 


not  be  expressed  too  strongly  that 
it  is  all-important  to  place  on  every 
container  of  standardized  or  ad¬ 
justed  milk  in  plain  figures  the  min¬ 
imum  percentage  of  fat  in  milk, 
which  shall  stand  as  a  guaranty 
that  the  milk  in  the  container  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  the  specified 
amount  of  milk-fat.  This  would  ac¬ 
complish  several  important  pur¬ 
poses,  among  which,  briefly  stated, 
are  the  following: 

(1st.)  It  would  serve  as  a  check 
to  prevent  adjusting  the  fat  in  all 
market  milk  down  close  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  legal  minimum  standard  of  3 
per  cent. 

(2nd.)  It  would  enable  every  con¬ 
sumer  of  such  milk  to  know  the 
minimum  percentage  of  fat  in  each 
lot  of  milk  purchased. 

(3rd.)  It  would  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  each  consumer  to  purchase 
milk  with  the  approximate  percent¬ 
age  of  fat  desired,  within  reasonable 
limits,  if  there  were  any  choice,  and 
it  would  make  it  easily  possible  for 
the  distributor  or  producer  to  fur¬ 
nish  it. 

(4th.)  It  would  protect  distrib¬ 
utors  and  producers  against  unfair 
competition. 

(5th.)  It  would  have  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  helping  to  adjust  or  stan¬ 
dardize  the  price  of  market  milk  in 


accordance  with  the  composition  of 
the  milk  furnished. 

(6th.)  The  successful  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  a  method  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  milk  on  a  guaranteed 
fat  basis  supersede  entirely  the 
present  minimum  legal  standard 
method  for  all  kinds  of  milk, 
whether  normal  or  adjusted. 


Caviar  begins  to  take  its  former 
place  in  the  market.  Yet  manufac¬ 
turers  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  delicacy  is  almost  inva¬ 
riably  paired  with  some  liquid  re¬ 
freshment.  Can  it  be  that  one  day 
there  will  be  a  slogan,  “No  Beer — no 
Caviar?” — Fishing  Gazette. 

We  Want  These 

Back  Numbers 

of 

The  American  Food 
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April,  1918;  June,  1918;  Dec.,  1918 

We  will  pay  25c  each  far  copies  of  the 
above  magazines.  Send  to 

410  Cunard  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 
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NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVOR 

For  Flavoring  Ice  Cream,  Cakes, 
Puddings,  Custards,  Surrs, 

Gelatine  Dishes,  Candies, 

Jellies,  Syrups,  etc. 
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Dr.  Price’s  Vanilla 


EVERY  ounce  of  Price’s  Vanilla  is 
aged  in  wood  a  long  period  before 
bottling  to  bring  out  its  rich,  mellow 
flavor  and  dark  color.  The  “Dr.  Price 
Process”  extracts  all  the  real  flavoring 
virtues  of  the  finest  Vanilla  Bean. 
That’s  Price’s  Vanilla  Extract!  Not  a 
bit  of  strong,  artificial  Vanillin,  cou- 
marin,  nor  coloring  in  it.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  flavor  of  your  cakes, 
puddings,  cookies,  sauces,  ice  cream, 
candies  and  gelatine  desserts,  that  you 
want  the  best! 


Price  Flavoring  Extract  Company 

CHICAGO  In  Business  66  years  U.  S.  A. 


Wh  o  Use  H  ome-Made  Bread 


ONE  of  the  investigations  made 
by  the  Food  Administration 
during  its  period  of  activity 
was  to  ascertain  whether  the  foreign 
born  population  of  this  country 
make  their  own  bread  or  buy  it  and 
to  gather  statistics  as  to  how  much 
bakers’  bread  is  consumed  and  how 
much  homemade  bread. 

The  first  steps  were  taken  when 
an  inquiry  was  sent  to  teachers  of 
home  economics  in  New  York  City 
and  this  met  with  such  satisfactory 
response  that  a  questionnaire  on  the 
same  subject  was  immediately  sent 
to  teachers  in  63  other  cities  of  the 
country.  Of  these,  36  cities  reported, 
the  remainder  received  the  question¬ 
naires  after  the  close  of  the  school 
term. 

In  New  York  City  11  national¬ 
ities  with  a  total  of  25,639  families 
are  represented  in  the  data  given, 
the  Bussians,  Jews,  Americans, 
Italians  and  Germans  predominat¬ 
ing.  English,  Irish,  Scandinavians, 
Polish,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and 
negroes  are  also  included.  Of  the 
number  reporting,  6  per  cent  bake 
all  their  bread,  54  per  cent  buy  all 
their  bread,  and  40  per  cent  buy 
only  a  part  of  their  bread.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  in  the  latter  class  of  fa¬ 
milies,  one-half  of  the  bread  is 
bought  and  one-half  is  homemade, 
it  is  estimated  that  26  per  cent  of 
the  bread  used  in  these  families  is 
homemade  compared  with  74  per 


cent  of  bakers’  bread.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  if  the  number  of 
families  baking  part  of  their  bread 
is  divided  equally  between  the 
families  that  bake  all  their  bread 
and  those  that  buy  all  their  bread,  it 
is  seen  that  the  number  of  families 
of  all  nationalities  who  buy  their 
bread  is  far  greater  than  the  num¬ 
ber  who  bake  their  bread.  Among 
the  families  of  each  nationality  the 
percentage  of  those  who  buy  is  al¬ 
ways  over  50  per  cent.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  English  and  Polish 
families  the  percentage  runs  as  high 
as  from  71  to  79.  In  detail  Ameri¬ 
cans  buy  78  per  cent  of  their  bread, 
English  63  per  cent,  Kussian  Jews 
72  per  cent,  Italians  75  per  cent, 
Scandinavians  74  per  cent,  Irish  79 
per  cent,  Germans  76  per  cent, 
Polish  59  per  cent,  Austrians  and 
Hungarians  72  per  cent,  colored  71 
per  cent. 

There  are,  however,  5  cities  re¬ 
porting  where  the  greater  number  of 
families  bake  their  bread,  namely: 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Duluth,  Minn. ; 
Grand  Eapids,  Mich. ;  Meriden, 
Conn. ;  and  Bichmond,  Va.  Boston 
buying  46  per  cent,  Duluth  31  per 
cent,  Grand  Eapids  38  per  cent, 
Meriden  47  per  cent,  Eichmond  35 
per  cent.  There  are  other  cities  in 
which  only  slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  families  reported  buy  their 
bread.  But  of  the  total  number  of 


families  for  all  the  cities,  66  per 
cent  buy  their  bread  while  34  per 
cent  bake  it  at  home. 

Of  the  total  number  of  families 
reporting  in  all  the  cities,  37  per 
cent  are  American.  The  percentage 
of  Americans  using  baker’s  bread 
differs  only  by  1  per  cent  from  the 
percentage  of  families  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  in  all  the  cities  who  use 
baker’s  bread,  Americans  buying  66 
per  cent;  other  nationalities  65  per 
cent. 

Among  the  foreign  population  the 
Bussian  Jews  predominate  and  show 
the  largest  percentage  of  families 
that  buy  their  bread,  69  per  cent. 
Among  the  Germans  68  per  cent  buy 
their  bread,  and  of  the  Italians  and 
Irish  64  per  cent.  Among  the 
negroes,  however,  the  percentage  of 
those  that  buy  their  bread  is  51 
against  49  that  bake  their  bread.  Of 
the  following  nationalities  taken  to¬ 
gether  Austrians  and  Hungarians, 
Scandinavians,  English,  Polish,  Bo¬ 
hemian,  French,  Armenian,  and 
Dutch,  61  per  cent  bake  their  bread. 

Of  American  families  only  15  per 
cent  are  reported  as  using  wholly 
homemade  bread,  while  48  per  cent 
use  baker’s  bread  entirely,  and  37 
per  cent  use  both.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  compare  the  different 
results  if  the  data  were  gathered 
from  country  districts  or  small 
towns. 


Try  Nuts  for  Meat 

Nuts,  in  combination  with  vege¬ 
tables,  cereals,  and  sometimes  with 
cheese,  may  be  made  into  excellent 
meat  substitutes.  Black  walnuts, 
hickory  nuts,  and  English  walnuts 
may  be  used  interchangeably,  but 
the  amount  of  fat  may  be  reduced 
when  black  walnuts  are  used,  as  they 
are  particularly  rich  in  it.  If  nuts 
are  to  appear  often,  it  pays  to  buy 
only  the  nut-meats  and  in  fairly 
large  quantities,  if  they  can  be  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  But  if  they 
have  to  be  kept  longer  than  a  month 
they  should  be  purchased  in  smaller 
amounts,  or  in  the  shell.  Almonds 
and  pecans  are  good  meat-substi¬ 
tutes,  but  they  are  very  expensive 
unless  locally  grown.  Our  own 
American  chestnuts  may  also  be 
used  as  an  essential  food  instead  of 
as  a  luxury  or  an  accessory. 

Peanuts  are  the  cheapest  form  of 
nut  protein,  particularly  if  pur¬ 
chased  in  large  quantities  and 


roasted  at  home.  If  peanuts  are  to 
be  used  particularly  as  a  meat  sub¬ 
stitute,  the  raw  nuts  may  be  shelled, 
scalded  with  boiling  water,  the  hulls 
removed,  the  nuts  dried  overnight 
on  papers,  and  then  roasted  in  large 
dripping-pans  containing  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  vegetable  oil 
each.  A  very  little  salt  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  nuts,  but  not  so 
much  as  for  salted  peanuts.  If  this 
is  done,  the  meat  substitutes  will 
have  a  particularly  appetizing  flavor 


Wholesalers  Choose 
Cincinnati 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  week  of  June 
2,  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Sinton, 
Cincinnati.  The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  Monday,  June  2;  di¬ 
rectors,  June  3,  and  the  convention 
proper  will  open  on  Wednesday,  con¬ 
tinuing  4th,  5th  and  6th. 


As  to  Eating 

It  is  wise — 

To  eat  to  live,  rather  than  to  live 
to  eat. 

To  eat  regularly  three  times  a  day. 

To  eat  slowly  and  to  masticate 
your  food  thoroughly — masticate 
means  chew  it  well. 

To  eat  some  fruit  every  day. 

To  eat  bread  and  butter  along  with 
your  meat  and  vegetables. 

To  eat  no  candy  or  food  of  any 
■kind  between  meals.  In  other  words, 
don’t  get  the  stuffing  habit. 

To  wash  your  hands  carefully  be¬ 
fore  eating  or  touching  your  food. 

To  eat  the  plain,  simple  foods 
rather  than  the  rich,  highly  seasoned 
dishes,  which  though  more  pleasing 
to  the  palate  are  not  so  kind  to  your 
digestive  organs. 


“Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of, 
and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  nec¬ 
essaries.” 
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Discouraging  Producers 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

manufacturers  of  such  combination 
foods  is  compelled  to  meet  not  only 
the  ignorance  of  a  large  class  of  buy¬ 
ers  who 'should  be  using  his  new 
food  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
advertised  and  to  lessen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  scarcer  foods,  but  also 
the  foolish  obstructionary  laws 
passed  by  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
legislators,  what  hope  is  there  that 
enough  food  will  be  produced  in 
time  to  help  the  starving  millions? 
What  incentive  is  there  for  our 
scientific  investigators  to  find  more 
and  more  food-giving  materials? 
What  encouragement  is  there  for 
the  food  conservationist? 


New  Offic  ers  for  Sugar 

Equalization  Board 

FOLLOWING  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Sugar  Equaliza¬ 
tion  Board,  Inc.,  held  in  the  U.  -S. 
Food  Administration  Building, 
Washington,  on  February  26,  it  was 
announced  that  George  A.  Zabris- 
kie  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  to 
succeed  George  M.  Rolpli,  resigned. 


Theodore  F.  Whitmarsh  was  elected 
vice-president,  James  F.  Bell  treas¬ 
urer,  and  William  A.  Glasgow,  Jr., 
general  counsel,  E.  S.  Keeley  was 
elected  assistant  treasurer. 

Mr.  Rolph,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board 
since  its  organization,  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  this  position  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  his  own 


business.  He  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  on  January  30,  to  take  effect  at 
the  time  his  successor  was  appointed. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  as  at  present  composed  are 
as  follows :  Herbert  Hoover,  chair¬ 
man  ;  George  A.  Zabriskie,  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Whitmarsh,  James  F.  Bell, 
Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  C.  M.  Woolley, 
William  A.  Glasgow,  Jr. 


TRY  PINEAPPLE 


✓V 


Pineapple  is  a  flavor  which  must  be  sealed 
to  keep.  We  seal  it  in  a  vial. 

We  use  half  a  ripe  pineapple  to  make  the  flavor  for 
one  Jiffy-Jell  dessert.  So  you  get  a  wealth  of  this 
delightful  taste. 

Jeffy-Jell  comes  ready  sweetened.  The  bottle  of  flavor  comes  in 
the  package.  And  it  costs  a  trifle.  One  package  makes  instant 
dessert  for  six. 

There  are  10  flavors,  but  try  Pineapple  and  Loganberry  today.  Order 
them  now.  2  Packages  for  25  Cents.  At  Your  Grocer’s. 

JIFFY-JELL,  WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 
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LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Better  Cream  Eliminates 
Waste,  Says  U.  I.  Expert 

By  bettering  the  quality  of  cream, 
the  farmer  will  make  more  money 
and  will  eliminate  an  enormous 
waste,  according  to  Prof.  N.  W. 
Hepburn  of  the  department  of  dairy 
husbandry  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  great  waste  occasioned 
by  deterioration  in  quality  may  be 
remedied  as  easily  as  losses  by  spill¬ 
ing,  incomplete  skimming  and  drip¬ 
pings. 

By  becoming  conservators  of 
cream,  the  farmer  and  producer  will 
make  more  money  while  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  get  better  butter.  To  con¬ 
serve  this  food  product  one  must 
keep  the  milk  as  clean  as  possible, 
separate  directly  after  milking,  clean 
the  separator  each  time  it  is  used, 
set  the  separator  to  skim  milk  test¬ 
ing  40  to  45  degrees,  cool  the  cream 
as  soon  after  skimming  as  possible 
by  keeping  it  in  cold  running  water 
and  stirring  it  at  least  twice  a  day. 


Small  Cities  Careless 

About  Milk  Inspection 

INVESTIGATIONS  of  milk  sup¬ 
plies  in  1,327  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States  have  just  been 
completed  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  finds 
that  only  265  report  regular  dairy 
and  milk  inspection.  As  a  rule,  in¬ 
spection  is  least  developed  in  cities 
under  100,000  and  a  general  laxity 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  those  having  less  than  25,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Of  cities  between  5,000 
and  25,000  less  than  one-seventh  re¬ 
port  any  dairy  inspection  and  in 
some  of  these  the  system  of  control 
is  only  partly  developed,  as  indicated 
by  the  lack  of  suitable  means,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  for  analyzing  milk. 

All  Cities  May  Have  Pure  Milk 

According  to  the  department, 
there  is  no  reason  why  smaller  cities 
can  not  have  as  safe  and  as  clean  a 
milk  supply  as  the  larger  cities;  in 
fact,  a  few  of  the  small  centers  of 
population  where  the  authorities  and 
the  citizens  are  alert  to  the  need  for 
pure  milk  have  some  of  the  best 
milk  supplies  in  the  country.  In 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  the  in¬ 
vestigation  shows  that  greater  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  dairy  inspection 
and  the  character  of  supervision  is 
also  more  complete. 

Dairy  inspection  as  now  con¬ 
ducted  is  a  benefit  to  producers  as 
well  as  to  consumers  since  it  protects 
the  careful  dairyman  who  operates 


a  clean  dairy  and  sells  a  pure  prod¬ 
uct  from  the  competition  of  careless 
or  dishonest  producers.  Uniformity 
in  dairy  inspection  is  being  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  score  card  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  card  is  now  used  by  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cities  maintaining 
regular  milk  inspection. 

The  means  of  improving  the  milk 
situation  in  small  cities,  the  de¬ 
partment  believes,  lies  in  energy  and 
leadership  by  local  authorities  aided 
by  state  or  government  specialists. 
Such  local  leadership,  together  with 
funds  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  are 
the  principal  requirements  for  con¬ 
verting  a  poor  milk  supply  into  a 
pure  milk  supply. 


Disadvantages  of  a  Mild 
Winter 

There  are  some  thorns  to  the  rose 
of  this  kindly  and  salubrious  winter. 
It  has  saved  the  fuel  situation  and 
been  a  Godsend  to  the  poor,  but  now 
the  very  clemency  of  the  weather 
threatens  trouble  to  certain  spring 
and  summer  industries,  according  to 
reports. 

Cold  storage  men  in  some  districts 
foresee  an  ice  famine  next  summer, 
and  farmers  fear  that  the  absence  of 
the  usual  deep  frosts  is  going  to 
prove  disastrous  during  the  seeding 
and  crop  growing  season,  unless 
there  is  plenty  of  rain. 


Pure  Food  Conventions 


Department  Will  Help 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  as¬ 
sembled  valuable  information  on  the 
most  efficient  systems  of  milk  control 
including  cities  of  all  sizes.  This 
reservoir  of  experience  and  where 
necessary  the  personal  assistance  of 
Federal  experts,  are  available  to 
boards  of  health  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  endeavoring  to  solve 
their  local  milk  problems. 


Eat  Frozen  Fish 

It  is  now  the  Lenten  season 
and  in  addition  to  the  normal 
demand  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creased  call  for  fish  by  those 
who,  for  religious  reasons,  ab¬ 
stain  from  eating  meat  during 
this  period. 

Eat  more  fish — the  kinds  that 
are  frozen  solid  and  covered 
with  an  ice  jacket  as  soon  as 
they  are  drawn  from  the  deep, 
cool  sea — is  the  advice  of  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  an  unusually  large 
supply  of  this  kind  of  fish  on 
hand,  probably  twice  as  much 
as  the  country  has  ever  had  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  quality,  the  spe¬ 
cialists  say,  is  as  good  as  the 
so-called  fresh  fish  that  go  to 
the  market  packed  in  ice.  And 
the  price  is  more  reasonable 
because  the  fish  were  caught  in 
the  season  of  overproduction. 
The  holdings  include  some  ex¬ 
cellent  kinds  noted  for  their 
quality,  such  as  weakfish,  mack¬ 
erel,  whiting,  and  herring.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  large  cities  where  hard- 
frozen  fish  can  be  had  should 
give  them  a  trial  and  people 
living  in  the  rural  districts  of 
inland  States  need  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  this  form  of  seafood, 
for  during  the  cold  season 
frozen  fish  can  be  shipped  by 
express  or  sent  by  parcel  post 
long  distances,  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  investigators  assert. 


Continued  from  page  29 

by  B.  B.  Wilcox,  Chief,  Savannah  Sta¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Savannah,  Ga. — Dis¬ 
cussion  :  A.  M.  Henry,  Assistant  State 
Chemist,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Thursday  Evening  Session 

Informal  Dinner — Round  Table  Discus¬ 
sion  of  any  Problems,  of  Interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  Association. 

Morning  Session,  Friday 

Milk  Control  Problems :  Municipal 

Control  in  Large  Cities,  by  V.  H.  Bassett, 
City  Bacteriologist  and  Chemist,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga. — Discussion  by  W.  W.  McDon¬ 
nell,  Citv  Health  Officer,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  ;  A.  L.  Haggerty,  Chief  Food  Inspec¬ 
tor,  Augusta,  Ga. — Milk  Control  Problems 
from  the  Production  Standpoint,  by  P.  F. 
Bahnsen,  State  Veterinarian,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
—Safe  Milk  for  the  Small  Town — A  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  Recent  Public  Health  Service 
Experiments  at  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  by  W.  M. 
Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. 

Problems  in  the  Enforcement  of  the  Net 
Weight  Amendment,  B.  R.  Hart,  Chief, 
Eastern  District,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  New 
York,  N.  Y. — Factory  Inspections — Their 
Value  to  Analyst,  to  Public  and  to  Manu¬ 
facturer,  by  H.  H.  Wagner,  Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor,  Eastern  District,  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  New 
York,  N.  Y. — Cannery  Inspection — Recent 
Results  in  Georgia  Peach  Canneries:  P. 
A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector,  Geor¬ 
gia  Department  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta, 
Ga. — Collection  of  Samples  and  Records — 
Cooperation  with  Analyst :  J.  J.  McManus, 
Food  and  Drug  Inspector,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Afternoon  Session,  Friday 

Sea  Food  Problems  of  the  Southeastern 
States  * 

Fish,  by  Dr.  Mary  E.  Pennington,  Chief. 
Food  Research  Laboratory,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Oysters,  by  A.  M. 
Henry,  Assistant  State  Chemist,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. — Discussion  :  State  Fish  Com¬ 
missioners. 

Cooperative  Food  Control  Between  the 
States  in  Conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  by  P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food 
Inspector,  Georgia  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Atlanta,  Ga. — Discussion  :  R.  M. 
Simpson,  Chief  Chemist,  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Columbia,  S. 
C.,  and  J.  W.  Pickel,  Feed  Chemist,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. 

Hotel  Headquarters 

The  Hotel  Burbridge  has  arranged  to 
furnish  accommodations  at  special  rates 
to  members  of  the  Association.  As  this 
is  the  crowded  season  in  Jacksonville, 
hotel  reservations  should  be  arranged  in 
advance  by  each  person  planning  to  at¬ 
tend.  _ 

Every  table  should  be  spread  and 
every  meal  should  be  eaten  with' the 
wants  of  the  world  in  mind. 
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The  Food  Value  of 

Rolled  Oats 

HE  Scotch,  who  as  a  race  are 
noted  for  their  splendid  phys¬ 
ique  and  health,  are  famous  for  their 
large  consumption  of  oats. 

The  country  from  which  the  oat 
originated  is  very  hard  to  determine, 
although  signs  of  the  food  have  been 
found  among  the  remains  of  the  late 
cliff-dwellers  of  Switzerland.  And 
there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
this  grain  was  cultivated  by  the  pre¬ 
historic  inhabitants  of  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  value  of  oats  was  well 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  considered  this  food  a 
highly  nutritious  article  in  their 
diet. 

Throughout  Scotland  and  the 
northern  part  of  England,  oats  are 
used  largely  in  the  form  of  oat-cakes 
— oat-meal  is  mixed  with  water,  thor¬ 
oughly  kneaded  and  then  rolled  into 
very  thin  cakes,  and  then  baked  on 
an  iron  plate  or  griddle  which  is  sus¬ 
pended  over  a  fire. 

The  nutritive  value  of  oatmeal 
ranks  high  when  compared  with 
other  foods.  It  contains  a  very  large 
percentage  of  bone  and  muscle-form¬ 
ing  material,  which  is  essential  to 
the  growing  child. 

One  reason  why  so  many  people  do 
not  use  rolled  oats  is  because  the  or¬ 
dinary  brand  has  to  be  cooked  for 
a  long  time.  However,  owing  to  a 
new  form  of  milling,  the  nationally 
known  quality  oats  are  partly  cooked 
and  therefore  require  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes’  cooking.  These  oats 
also  have  a  better  flavor  than  ordi¬ 
nary  oats,  as  the  grain  is  partly  dex- 
terized  in  rolling.  Cooked  with 
seedless  raisins,  these  oats  make  a 
very  tasty  and  highly  nutritious 
food ;  and,  if  this  form  of  food  were 
eaten  more,  by  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican,  instead  of  pancakes,  there 
would  be  less  sickness,  as  oats  act 
as  a  splendid  stimulant  to  the  ali¬ 
mentary  tract,  and  assist  in  helping 
Nature  eliminate  the  waste-products 
of  the  body. 

Many  people  claim  that  rolled  oats 
disagree  with  them  owing  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  gas  in  the  stomach,  they 
will  find,  however,  that  it  is  not 
really  the  oats — owing  to  their  spe¬ 
cial  idiosyncrasy,  the  sugar  which 
they  add  to  the  oatmeal  causes  a 
fermentation,  which  is  the  cause  of 
gas — and  if  the  sugar  is  eliminated, 
this  trouble  will  not  occur.— Dr. 
Lorna  A.  Summers  in  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  of  Being  a  Housekeeper. 


Tiie  American  Food  Journal 
extends  its  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  Michigan  Food  and  Drug 
Monthly  and  Commissioner  Fred  L. 
Woodworth. 

The  first  number  of  Commissioner 
Woodworth’s  new  magazine  should 
convince  every  citizen  of  Michigan 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Department  of  the  State.  Most 
monthly  bulletins  are  dry  reading, 
interesting  only  because  of  the 
statistics  they  carry.  Commissioner 
Woodworth’s  report  is  a  live  maga¬ 
zine,  full  of  valuable  information 
and  interesting  articles.  It  is  sure 


to  earn  for  him  the  approval  of 
every  food  official  as  it  does  our 
sincere  praise. 


According  to  Food  Administration 
calculations  the  world  will  be  far  be¬ 
low  its  normal  supply  of  fats  for  at 
least  two  to  three  years.  These  cal¬ 
culations  include  our  present  output 
and  the  estimated  splendid  efforts  of 
producers  for  the  future. 


A  whale’s  skin,  which  in  places  is 
two  feet  thick,  is  the  thickest  hide 
of  any  living  creature. 
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PACKED  AND  SEALED  AT  THE  CHURN 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Co., 
Churners 

AVoolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
1 1 1  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
1964-68  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 
2144  Violet  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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Report  on  Oleomarga 


rine 


The  committee  appointed  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  what  should 
be  the  attitude  of  the  Association  of 
Southern  Agricultural  Workers  on 
the  oleomargarine  question,  submits 
the  following  expressions  of  opinion  : 

1.  That  oleomargarine  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  commercial  product  when  sold 
as  such,  but  that  the  present  require¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  coloring  of 
the  product  are  unsatisfactory ; 

2.  That  latitude  should  be  given 
for  the  manufacture  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  in  forms  which  will  be  most  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  consumer,  when  so 
made  under  Federal  supervision,  but 
that  these  products  should  not  be 
permitted,  in  any  measure,  to  be 
sold  or  served  as.  butter.  In  order 
that  the  public  may  be  adequately 
protected  against  deception,  all  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  'found  neeessarv 
should  be  adopted,  and  a  Federal 
tax  sufficiently  large  to  cover  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  proper  control  should  be 
levied ; 

3.  Accepting  the  fact,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  dairying  is  the  form  of 
live-stock  husbandrv  which  tends  to 


increase  and  take  the  place  of  meat 
production,  as  population  increases 
and  foods  become  relatively  higher 
priced  and  more  scarce,  and, 

4.  Accepting  as  a  further  fact  that 
the  cow  is  essential  to  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  disposal  of  the  rough-  by¬ 
products  and  crop  residues  of  the 
farm,  and  that  accordingly  she  is 
essential  to  the  most  economical  im¬ 
provement  and  conservation  of  soil 
fertility ; 

Therefore,  the  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  building  up  of 
a  dairy  industry  in  the  South  is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  the 
agricultural  development  of  the 
South  than  is  the  extension  of  the 
oleomargarine  production  or  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  an  enlarged  market 
for  vegetable  oils  as  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  such  increased  oleomar¬ 
garine  production.  However,  the 
committee  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
if  oleomargarine  is  made  under  strict 
Federal  supervision,  and  is  sold  ab¬ 
solutely  on  its  merits,  for  just  what 
it  is,  the  dairy  industry  has  little 
to  fear  from  such  fair  competition. 


New  State  Laws 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

Washington 

Senate  Bill  No.  250  is  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  bill  that  would  make  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  manufacture  or  sell  any  pre¬ 
paration  containing  in  excess  of  one 
one-hundreths  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

West  Virginia 

Senate  Bill  No.  99  would  require 
all  manufacturers,  sellers  or  distrib¬ 
utors  of  soft  drinks  to  secure  a  state 
license,  the  license  fee  for  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  to  be  $100  and  retailers  $2  per 

a  ear.  Wisconsin 

Senate  Joint  Besolution  No.  28  is 
an  act  to  appoint  a  commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  business  methods  as 
pertains  to  activities  in  the  state  of 
certain  packing  houses  located  out 
of  the  state. 

Senate  Bill  No.  146  is  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  bill  similar  to  Ohio  H.  B.  No. 
24,  see  above. 

House  Bill  No.  294  defines  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors. 

— .  A  bill,  the  number  of  which 
has  not  been  given  us,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  under 
the  title,  “A  Marketing  Bill,”  and 
which  will  seriously  affect  every  food 
dealer  doing  business  in  the  state. 


■THERE  IS 

A  CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


Our  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 


Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 


The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


BAKING  POWDER 


insur-jo  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 


it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
adds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Tree 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 
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Show  Milk's  Value  to 
Children 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
value  of  milk  in  the  diet  of  children 
can  probably  be  found  than  in  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted 
for  several  months  bv  the  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Manatee 
county,  Florida.  She  has  weighed 
and  measured  over  2,000  children, 
and  has  found  that  those  weighing 
and  measuring  up  to  the  standard, 
or  a  little  above,  are  almost  without 
exception  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
milk.  The  children  much  under  the 
standard  have  been  receiving  little 
or  no  milk. 

Carrying  the  experiment  further, 
underweight  children  began  almost 
immediately  to  show  gains  when 
milk  was  added  to  their  diet.  \\  ith 
such  evidence  as  to  t lie  value  ot 
milk  it  is  not  surprising  that  .Man¬ 
atee  county  has  more  dairy  cows 
now  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  experiment  are  being- 
used  as  one  of  the  arguments  in  a 
state-wide  campaign  for  more  dairy 
cows. 

Ohio  Station  Data  to  Be 
Used  in  France 


Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality  and  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name— ask  for  Moxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 

chum*)  by  V?nvl-£V°£lcy:  CKi^° 

INCORPORATED 


TIN  and  FIBRE 

CONTAINERS 

for 

Foods — Drugs — Oils 


Through  a  recpiest  of  the  Minis- 
tere  de  IT  Agriculture  in  France,  a 
large  number  of  the  bulletins  and 
circulars  printed  by  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  are  being  sent  to 
the  French  republic  to  be  used  in 
securing  information  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  work  in  devastated  areas. 
Photographs  of  modern  ditching 
machines,  of  harvesters  for  cereal 
crops,  of  results  of  fertilizing  experi¬ 
ments,  of  baking  experiments,  of  up- 
to-date  farm  buildings,  of  tractors 
and  of  seeding  machinery  are  also 
being  sent  to  the  commission  at  the 
request  of  the  French  government. 

From  the  text  of  the  request  it  is 
evident  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  introduce  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  methods  of  farm  husbandry  into 
French  agriculture.  Information  is 
wanted  particularly  on  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  motor  power  for  farms,  “farm 
exploitations  for  the  rapid  perform¬ 
ance  of  work,”  the  use  of  tractors 
for  extensive  tillage,  cultivation  and 
reaping,  “because  of  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  labor." 


The  most  expert  whalers  today  are 
the  Norwegians.  Many  years  ago 
British  whalers  were  supreme,  but 
owing  to  the  short-sightedness  ol 
the  government,  who  withdrew  the 
bounties,  the  number  fell  off. 


Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 


American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 

With  Offices  In  All  Large  Cities 


- - \ 

Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 

Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  Solicited 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 

_ I 
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"We  have  saved  the  soul  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  care 
for  its  sick  body.” — General  Jan 
Smuts. 


CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 


New  York  Cily  Seattle,  Wash. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


Ho  w  to  Candle  Eggs 
at  Ho  me 

TO  candle  eggs,  a  darkened  room 
will  be  required.  If  you  have 
electric  light  cover  the  incan¬ 
descent,  bulb  with  a  cardboard  or 
metal  box.  In  the  front  of  this  cut 
a  hole  the  size  of  a  half  dollar.  To 
make  a  “eandler”  out  of  a  kerosene 
lamp,  place  the  lamp  in  a  tin  box,  or 
piece  of  stove  pipe.  Cut  a  hole  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar,  on  a  level  with 
the  burning  wick.  Leave  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  top  of  the  box  for  the 
chimney  to  stick  through.  With  the 
thumb  and  two  forefingers,  hold  the 
egg  before  the  light.  The  contents 
of  the  egg  shell  will  be  plainly  seen. 
Give  the  egg  a  quick  twist.  This 
will  rotate  the  yolk,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  see  it  move  around.  Every 
egg  will  show  a  fine  line  near  the 
big  end.  This  is  due  to  an  air  space. 
As  the  egg  gets  older,  or  staler,  the 
the  air  space  gets  bigger.  By  watch¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  air  space  you  will 
be  able  to  tell  how  fresh  the  eggs  are. 

A  good,  fresh  egg  should  have  a 
small  air  space.  The  yolk  should 
not  be  very  plain.  There  should  be 
no  black  spots  or  rings.  Sometimes 
the  egg  shell  will  have  fine  cracks  in 
it.  This  is  commonly  known  as  a 
“check”  egg,  and  should  not  be 
shipped  with  first  quality  eggs,  as  it 
rots  very  quickly. 

An  incubated  egg  will  show  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ring  of  blood  in  the  yolk. 
“Blood  rings”  are  classed  as  unfit 
for  food,  and  should  be  rejected. 

“Moldy  eggs”  will  have  cracked 
shells,  and  will  show  black  spots  be¬ 
fore  the  candle.  Unfit  for  food. 

“Black  rots”  look  more  or  less 
black  before  the  candle.  Unfit  for 
food. 

“Mixed  eggs”  have  broken  yolks. 
When  such  eggs  are  turned  before 
the  candle,  the  yolk  appears  more 


or  less  mixed  up  with  the  white. 
Unfit  for  food. 

In  some  eggs,  the  yolk  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  stuck  to  the  shell.  Give 
such  eggs  a  few  rapid  twists.  If  the 
yolk  does  not  float  free,  the  egg  is 
unfit  for  food.  If  the  yolk  floats 
free  and  is  not  broken  it  may  be  sold 
for  food,  but  is  of  inferior  quality. 

I  n  the  summer  time  many  eggs 
before  the  candle  will  show  very 
dark,  heavy  yolks.  These  are  known 
as  “heated  eggs,”  because  exposure 
to  the  sun  or  other  heat  has  started 
decomposition.  A  “heated  egg”  is 
fit  for  food,  but  is  not  of  first  qual¬ 
ity.  “Heated  eggs”  are  due  to  care¬ 
less  handling. — Michigan  Food  & 
Drug  Monthly. 


‘"'The  Color  of  an  Egg  Is 

Only  Shell  Deep 

IN  New  York  the  soft  boiled  egg 
must  be  served  in  a  white  shell. 
In  Boston  the  brown  egg  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  habit  of  choosing  is 
expensive.  In  Yew  York  white  eggs 
command  a  premium.  In  Boston 
brown  eggs  top  the  market.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  egg  is  in  a  white 
or  brown  shell.  The  egg  laid  by 
a  Plymouth  Bock  hen  in  a  brown 
shell  has  the  same  food  elements  m 
it  as  the  white  egg  laid  by  a  Minorca, 
ft  isn’t  the  color  of  an  egg  that  de¬ 
termines  its  quality,  it’s  the  way  it 
is  brought  to  market  and  handled 
up  to  the  time  it  is  prepared  for 
serving.  But  so  long  as  we  indulge 
our  whims  and  cater  to  the  notion 
that  white  eggs  are  better  than 
brown,  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  and 
that’s  another  reason  why  we  have 
cause  to  complain  about  the  high 
cost  of  living. 


A  Change  of  Fortune  hurts  a  wise 
man  no  more  than  a  Change  of 
Moon. — Poor  Bichard. 
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Meet  to  PI  an  Live 

Stock  Increase 

Representing  the  farm¬ 
ing,  stock  raising,  packing, 
dairy,  transportation,  mer¬ 
cantile  and  banking  interests  of  the 
state,  William  Church  Osborn,  New 
York;  Jacob  C.  Dold,  Buffalo; 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  Sr.,  Geneseo; 
Lewis  P.  Furlman,  Buffalo;  Clarence 
F.  Eckhardt,  New  York;  Hugh  C. 
Troy,  president.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Ithaca ;  F.  \\ .  Sessions, 
Utica;  Harry  C.  Harpending,  Dun¬ 
dee;  Charles  W.  Larmon,  Albany, 
and  Dorr  W.  McLaury,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Albany, 
were  named  a  committee  by  Calvin 


J.  Huson,  president  of  the  New  \  ork 
State  Breeders’  Association,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  fully  into  the  possibility  of 
increasing  live-stock  production  in 
New  York  State. 

This  committee  was  authorized  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  state  breed¬ 
ers  in  Buffalo,  following  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  Statistician  Larmon  that 
1,720,000,000  pounds  of  beef,  pork, 
and  mutton  were  annually  consumed 
in  New  York,  of  which  less  than 
one-third  was  produced  upon  the 
farms  of  the  state. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  an¬ 
nual  growth  of  population  of  the 
United  States  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  increase  in  meat  production  and 


that  the  demands  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  will  undoubtedly  continue 
abnormal  for  several  years,  the  State 
Breeders’  Association  believed  it  to 
be  of  great  importance  that  every 
effort  be  made  for  increasing  live¬ 
stock  production  on  the  farms  oi 
their  state. 


The  American  housewife  has 
served  well ;  she  now  has  a  more  dif¬ 
ficult  task  before  her — one  which 
will  continue  throughout  the  coming 
year.  Until  we  have  banished  the 
specter  of  famine  from  the  world’s 
table  we  must  not  relax  our  efforts  to 
save  food. — United  States  Pood  Ad¬ 
ministration. 


[  California  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
competition  of  imported  sardines,  it 
the  quality  of  new  shipments  may  be 
judged  to  mean  that  there  is  a 
“quality”  movement  afoot  along  the 
sunny  shores  of  the  “Golden 
State.”  This  recognition  of  an 
obvious  necessity  comes  none  too 
soon. 


•  Not  until  shell-torn  battlefields 
are  turned  into  wheat  fields  will 
Europe  cease  to  look  to  us  tor  food. 


Flavor  and  Aroma! 


What 


morning 

cup 

be 


them  ? 

Moderate  priced  and  the  very  finest  coffee, 
tea,  spices  and  package  foods  retain  their 
characteristic  flavor  and  aroma  when  the 
package  is  lined,  sealed,  or  both,  with  KVP 
vegetable  parchment  or  waxed  paper. 


As  the  pack¬ 
age  says — the 
use  of  a  K  V  P 
paper  liner  4 ‘Pre¬ 
serves  the  French  Mar- 


would 

YOUR 


without 


Write  for  samples. 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company,  miV'h'ic \n 


All  Nut  Margarines  Are  Not  Alike 

A  perfect  Nut  Margarine  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites: 

Keep  sweet  as  long  as  butter. 

Soften  at  the  same  temperature. 

Have  a  butter  flavor. 

Have  a  texture  so  as  to  spread  like  butter. 

FARRELL’S  A-l  Brand  has  stood  the  test  through  the  hottest 
months  of  Summer.  We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  prove 
this  statement. 

Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 

Churned  in  pasteurized  milk. 

Contains  1.0  animal  fats. 

downey  -  FARR  EL  L  company 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods,  Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM  Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  N.  J.  and  331  Spring  Street,  New  York 
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Important  Organizations 

in  f/ie 

Food  industry 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

W.  A.  Schmitt,  Secretary .  C.  P.  Muel¬ 
ler  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Association  of  Creamery 
Ilutter  Manufacturers 

Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary,  208 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Association  of  Refrigeration 

J.  P.  Nickerson,  Secretary,  431  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion 

William  T.  Phillips,  Secretary,  218 
East  Thirty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses 

New  York  City. 

American  Chemical  Society 
Charles  L.  Parsons,  Secretary,  Box 
505,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation 
Douglas  Lackey.  Secretary,  Postal 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (Price 
Maintenance) 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary,  Fifth 
Avenue  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

L.  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association 

R.  L.  Evans,  Secretary,  139  North 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Grocery’s  Society  (Anti- 
Chain  Store) 

Lloyd  Curtiss,  Secretary,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

American  Home  Economies  Association 
Miss  Cora  Winchell.  Secretary,  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (Anti-Metric) 

30  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn 
L.  Hohmeyer,  Secretary,  208  South 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association 
Robert  G.  Gould,  Secretary,  116  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Metric  Association 
Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  Secretary,  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  National  Live  Stock 
Association 

E.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary ,  515  Cooper 
Bldg..  Denver,  Colo. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

A.  D.  Naylor.  Secretary ,  Room  604,  18 
East  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Poultry  Association 
E.  B.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers 

William  H.  Ross,  Secretary,  154  Nas- 
nau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Assoeiation 

H.  F.  Thunhorst,  Secretary,  100  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association 

John  Clarke,  Secretary,  124  Front  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Warehousemen’s  Association 

Charles  L.  Criss.  Secretary,  Liberty 
and  Second  Aves.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturer!*' 
Association 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary,  105  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’ 
Association 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary ,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of 
New  York 

W.  E.  Evans,  Secretary,  97  Warren  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges 

J.  Ralph  Pickell,  Secretary,  417  Pos¬ 
tal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 

Henry  P.  Dimond,  Secretary .  255  Cali¬ 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

G.  M.  Day,  Secretary,  117  Buffalo  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Millers  of 
America 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Grain  Dealers’  National  Association 

Charles  Quinn,  Secretary,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association 

Frank  Hemingway,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Shippers’ 
Association 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary,  522  Mercan¬ 
tile  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association 

Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary,  1100 
East  15th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’ 
Association 

Louis  N.  Geldert,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  1339  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Robt.  Gibson,  Secretary,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Maltsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics 
R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary,  10  North  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  America  (Anti-Prohibition) 

A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager,  36 
West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association 
A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary  53  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary,  911  Royal 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  Apple  Cider  & 
Vinegar 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Box 
Manufacturers 

F.  C.  Gifford,  Secretary,  1210  Edison 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers 

Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  President,  520 
N.  Calvert  St„  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers 
J.  M.  Bell,  Secretary ,  Royal  Insurance 
Bldg..  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists 

T.  H.  Potts,  Secretary,  122  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 

Jno.  H.  Schaefer,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn 
Millers 

Charles  Schmidt,  Secretary,  c/o 
Schmidt  &  Walker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Grocers 

Alfred  H.  Beekmann,  Secretary,  6 
Harrison  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package 
Manufacturers’  Association 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit 
Brokers’  Association 

James  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary  326  W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


National  Canners’  Association 

F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary,  1739  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association 

Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico. 

National  Coffee  Roasters*  Association 

George  W.  Toms,  Secretary,  201  Tchou- 
pitoulas  St.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

National  Confectioners'  Association  of 
the  United  Sta>tes 

Walter  C.  Hughes,  Executive  Secretary. 
813  Evans  Bldg.,  1420  New  York  Ave. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Dairy  Council 

W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary,  Room  405, 
130  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Union 
W.  T.  Creasy,  Secretary ,  Catiwissa,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States 
R.  S.  French,  Secretary,  90  W.  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary,  1238 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation 

^George  Brown,  Secretary,  Sycamore, 

National  Peanut  Cleaners’  and  Shellers’ 
Association 

Everett  A.  Fee,  Secretary,  400  Amer¬ 
ican  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Suffolk,  Va. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association 

Frank  A.  Brown  Secretary,  1546 
Cortland  St.,  Chicago,  ‘ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg 
Association 

P.  F.  Combiths,  Secretary,  221  West 
South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  T.  Siebels,  Business  Manager,  208 
N.  Wells  St. 

National  Research  Council 

A.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman  Food  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Swine  Growers’  Association 
J.  J.  Doty,  Secretary ,  Shenandoah,  la. 

National  Trade  Association  (Anti-Price 
Maintenance)’ 

John  W.  Hahn,  Secretary,  18  East  41st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists’ 
Association 

F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary  81  Fulton 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Ice  Association  of  America 

H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary,  18  E.  41st  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  North  America 

William  H.  Killian,  President,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Club 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association 

J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Southern  Cattlemen’s  Association 

R.  M.  Gow,  Secretary,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association 

E.  A.  Eignus.  General  Manager,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc. 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary ,  106  Water 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers’  Association 

H.  F.  Fox.  Secretary,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Truman  G.  Palmer,  Secretary,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association  of 
America 

W.  D.  Tidwell,  Esq.,  P.  O.  Box  1349, 
Denver.  Colo. 

Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

J.  L.  Kalleen,  Secretary ,  817  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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Rhubarb  Pie  a  Tonic 

day  some  wide-awake  pie 
man  is  going  to  make  a  big 
batch  of  rhubarb  pies  and  ad¬ 
vertise  them  as  a  spring  tonic,  just 
as  the  patent  medicine  men  do  their 
alcoholic  concoctions.  Rhubarb  pie 
is  a  real  tonic.  It  doesn't  owe  its 
stimulating  effect  to  alcohol  either. 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  rhubarb  plant  or  pie  plant  that 
grows  in  every  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
den  belongs  to  the  buckwheat  family, 
but  there  is  little  in  common  be¬ 
tween  buckwheat  cakes  and  rhubard 
pie  except  their  common  ancestry. 

The  thick  leaf  stalks,  mostly  water 
and  fiber,  when  softened  by  cooking, 
make  excellent  sauce  and  superb  pie. 
The  juice  is  highly  acid  and  this 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  sugar  in  preparing  it  for 
food.  In  this  way,  either  as  sauce 
or  pie,  it  becomes  nutritious.  An¬ 
other  interesting  thing  about 
rhubarb  different  from  many  vege¬ 
tables  is  that  it  contains  consider¬ 
able  fat,  more  than  one  per  cent. 

Rhubarb  belongs  to  the  same  iam- 
ily  which  furnishes  the  horrible 
nauseating  root  we  used  to  be  forced 
to  take  as  medicine  when  we  were 
children.  It,  too,  has  some  medic¬ 
inal  qualities  and  acts  slightly  as  a 
laxative.  Beside  its  use  as  a  filling 
for  rhubarb  pie  it  is  of  value  in 
making  a  wine  which  has  a  char¬ 
acteristic  and  highly  appreciated 
flavor.  To  make  this  wine  it  is  only 
necessary  to  express  the  juice,  add 
sugar  and  allow  it  to  ferment.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  alcohol  formed  in  this  case  is 
the  same  kind  of  alcohol  that  is 
formed  when  the  juice  of  the  grape 
or  apple  ferments. 

Rhubarb  contains  a  large  amount 
of  the  salts  of  oxalic  acid,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  that  fact  it  should  not  be 
eaten  by  persons  who  are  inclined  to 
suffer  from  gout  or  rheumatism.  In 
other  words,  like  most  foods, 
rhubarb  pies  should  be  eaten  only  by 
those  who  like  them  and  who  find 
their  use  beneficial. 

Wilson  &  Co.  Statement 

The  annual  financial  statement  of 
Wilson  &  Company  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  December  28,  1918,  made  public 
this  week,  shows  that  the  company 
made  a  net  profit  of  1.9  cents  per 
dollar  of  sales  on  business  done  last 
year.  Volume  of  business  aggregat¬ 
ing  $400,000,000  made  this  profit  pos¬ 
sible.  Although  the  government  per¬ 
mits  a  profit  of  9  per  cent,  the  com¬ 
pany  made  a  showing  of  only  6.70 
per  cent  profit  on  the  products  com¬ 
ing  under  government  regulation. 


As  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  all- 
important  subject  of  food  to  subscribe  for  THE. 

AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  you,  no 
doubt,  will  want  to  keep  current  issues  thereof  in 
safety  —  and  still  instantly  accessible — pending 
permanent  binding. 

The  binder  shown  above  does  all  that  a  first  class 
temporary  binder  should  do. 

It  is  sturdy  and  yet  light;  the  locking  device  is  simple 
but  quite  effective;  it  does  not  call  for  mutilation  of  the 
magazine. 

It  enables  you  to  read  the  innermost  edge  of  the  inner¬ 
most  column  without  conscious  effort;  it  lies  perfectly  flat. 

It  is  a  finished  product  of  a  specialty  house  whose  bind¬ 
ers — 0f  one  sort  or  another — are  in  nearly  every  club,  hotel, 
library  and  similar  place  where  current  magazines  are  kept. 

This  binder  ordinarily  sells  for  $1.65,  without  the  side- 
and  back-stamping — which  is  gold  leaf,  heavily  embossed. 
To  regular  subscribers  it  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  that  amount. 

To  bona  fide  new  subscribers  to  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  it  will,  for  a  limited  period,  be  given 
as  a  premium,  the  binder  and  a  year  s  subscription  being 
priced  at  $3.53,  the  binder  to  be  sent  either  to  the  new 
subscriber  or  to  the  one  securing  the  new  subscription. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  further  particulars. 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg. 
Company 

19th  and  Rockwell  Streets 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  patents  to  protect  inventions. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely 
upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

R.  E.  Burnham 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Continental  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FRASER  LABORATORIES 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co. 

50  1 41st  St.,  (Chemists  Bldg.,)  New  York,  N.Y. 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs, 
Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
Examinations. 

Investigations  to  Improve  Proc¬ 
esses.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


THE  COLUMBUS 

Laboratories 

31  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  III. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial, 
Medical,  Milling  and  Baking.  Expert 
Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and 
Operation  of  Plants  for  the 
Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use 
of  Vegetable  Oils. 
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Ryzon  and  The  New  Standards 

In  the  days  of  Louis  XV  when  royal  hon¬ 
ors  were  bestowed  upon  favorite  chefs, 
cookery  was  indeed  a  fine  art.  Now  it  is 
that  and  more  —  it  has  become  a  science. 


This  change  is  due  in  largest  measure 
to  the  work  of  the  modern  domestic  science 
experts  and  progressive  housewives.  They 
are  the  ones  whose  influence  is  raising  the 
standard  of  living. 

Their  hearty  endorsement  has  helped  us  to 
introduce  Ryzon,  the  Perfect  Baking  Pow¬ 
der,  into  many  thousand  American  homes, 
and  the  Ryzon  Baking  Book  which  em¬ 
bodies  their  high  standards  of  food  prepara¬ 
tion  is  spreading  their  doctrine  of  accurate, 
scientific  and  uniformly  successful  baking! 


Ryzon  is  40c  a  pound.  The  new  Ryzon  Baking  Book 
(original  price  $1.00),  containing  230  practical  recipes, 
many  of  conservation  value  and  others  easily  adapted  to 
present  day  needs,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  upon  receipt 
of  30c  in  stamps  or  coin,  except  in  Canada. 
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Pay  Her  $3 

For  Each  Empty  Package 

A  Suggestion  to  Men 

The  32-cent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  con¬ 
tains  6,221  calories— the  energy  measure  of 
food  value. 

In  meat,  eggs  and  fish  the  average  cost 
of  6,221  calories  would  be  at  least  $3.50. 

So  each  32-cent  package  served  in  place 
of  meats  saves  around  $3.  And  the  house¬ 
wife  who  saves  it  should  have  it. 

Make  each  empty  package  worth  $3  in 
some  special  household  fund.  Then  watch 
the  fund  grow. 

This  is  how*  some  necessary  foods  com¬ 
pare  in  cost,  at  this  writing,  based  on  their 
calorie  value : 


Cost  of  6,221  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats 

.  .  $0.32 

In  Round  Steak 

.  .  .  2.54 

In  Veal  Cutlets 

.  .  3.53 

In  Average  Fish 

.  .  .  3.70 

In  Canned  Pe  .s 

.  .  3.35 

In  Cod  Fish 

.  .  .  4.85 

And  Quaker  Oats,  which  costs  so  little, 
is  the  greatest  food  on  the  list. 

Analysis  shows  the  oat  to  be  almost  the 
ideal  food  in  balance  and  completeness. 

Make  Quaker  Oats  your  standard  break¬ 
fast.  That’s  the  best  way  to  bring  down 
food  cost. 


The  Oat  Dainty 

Two  Sizes:  12c  to  13c.  30c  to  32c 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with 
Removable  Cover 

3031 
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START  the  legislative  bodies  to  considering  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  action  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  laws  proposed 
on  the  given  subject. 

If  you  have  been  reading  the  digest  of  laws  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  state  legislatures  which  The  American 
Food  Journal  has  been  publishing,  you  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  impressed  with  the  vast  number  of  measures 
proposed  to  stop  all  forms  of  traffic  in  liquors,  bever¬ 
ages  and  in  liquid  goods  of  all  kinds  which  contain 
alcohol. 

Extract  manufacturers  have  been  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  many  laws  proposed  which  have  been 
worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  flavoring  extracts. 

Many  of  the  laws  are  not  really  intended  by  their 
proponents  to  hit  at  flavoring  extracts,  hut  are  aimed 
at  the  so-called  patent  medicines,  but  in  the  attempt 
to  include  all  alcoholic  patent  medicines  they  are 
worded  so  broadly  as  to  include  every  liquid  that  is 
“potable”  and  extracts  are  “potable, '  although  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  anyone  who  is  sane  and  who  still 
possesses  his  sense  of  taste  and  enjoyment,  drinking 
extracts  as  a  regular  thing. 

As  flavoring  extracts  are  used  in  almost  all  soft 
drinks,  it  seems  inconsistent  that  in  the  scramble  to 
kill  the  demon  rum  the  alternatives  themselves  are 
to  be  tasteless  liquids.  That  is  unless  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  are  saved.  This  applies  to  candies,  desserts, 
ice  cream,  etc.,  as  well. 

And  so,  while  we  have  always  stood  for  pure  drinks 
as  well  as  pure  food  and  have  believed  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  a  part  of  the  great  Pure  Food  program  to 
keep  humanity  from  putting  into  its  system  the  things 
that  not  only  do  not  nourish  but  which  destroy  the 
body,  it  does  seem  that  there  should  be  some  one  to 
“Say  When”  to  stop  in  this-  matter  of  prohibiting 
alcoholic  drinkables  or  usables. 

In  our  May  issue  we  will  have  a  story  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  we  think  will  interest  all  who  are  trying  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  time. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Oleo-Margarine  articles 
will  also  appear  in  the  May  number  and  in  this  one 
some  of  the  intimate  details  of  the  fights  between 
margarine  and  butter  in  the  various  states  will  be 

told. 

Miss  Wright’s  articles  on  the  Dietetic  Value  of 
Canned  Foods  will  be  continued  in  the  May  number 
with  an  article  on  canned  vegetables.  These  stories 
are  proving  of  great  interest  to  the  professional  dieti¬ 
tian  and  the  teacher  of  home  economics. 

Some  of  the  speeches  that  were  delivered  and  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Food 
Control  officials  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue  and 
these  are  well  worth  the  careful  reading  of  officials, 
manufacturers  and  students  of  food  aflairs  in  gen¬ 
eral.  C.  A.  Patterson. 


He  Shot 

the  Gun 

And  Found  that 
He  Had  the 
Greatest  Wheat 
Food  in  Existence 


Prof.  A.  P. 
Anderson  knew 
that  each  wheat 
kernel  contained 
some  125  million 
food  cells. 

He  knew  that 
each  cell  contained 
a  trifle  of  moisture. 

So  he  said,  “I 
will  turn  that 
moisture  to  steam, 
then  explode  it. 
Thus  I  will  burst 
every  food  cell  so 
digestion  can  in¬ 
stantly  act.” 

It  Took  Years 
But  He  Did  It 

He  finally  solved 
the*  problem  by 
sealing  the  grains 
in  huge  guns.  Then 
he  revolved  the 
guns  for  one  hour 
in  550  degrees  of 
heat. 

When  he  shot  the 
guns,  every  cell  ex¬ 
ploded.  About  125 
million  steam  ex¬ 
plosions  occurred 
in  every  kernel. 


Airy,  Flaky  Bubbl  es 

The  grains  came  out  shaped  as  they  grew,  but 
puffed  to  bubbles,  eight  times  normal  size. 

The  fearful  heat  created  a  toasted  nut  flavor. 

The  explosions  created  flimsy  morsels,  which 
melted  away  at  a  touch. 

He  had  what  is  recognized  everywhere  now  as  the 
most  delicious  wheat  food  in  the  world. 

But  above  all  it  was  a  whole  grain  made  wholly 
digestible.  Every  food  cell  was  broken,  and  that 
never  before  was  done. 

He  applied  the  same  method  to  rice.  Then  to 
pellets  of  hominy,  and  created  Corn  Puffs. 

Now  there  are  three  Puffed  Grains,  each  with  its 
own  delights.  And  happy  children  are  now  getting 
about  two  million  dishes  daily. 

Don’t  let  your  children  miss  their  share. 

Keep  all  three  kinds  on  hand. 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 
and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c - Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Q^s  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 
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CABLE  ADDRESSES 
ATLANTA.  GA  "CANDLER? 
NEW  YORK  "COCALO” 


Atlanta,  G a. 


TO  THE  TRADE: 


Coca-Cola  is  back  on  the  job--back  to 
full  production. 

For  more  than  a  year,  on  account  of 
strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  we  were  unable  to  take  care  of  much 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  demand.  We 
distributed  our  production  to  the  very  best  of  our 
ability,  based  on  previous  purchases.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  very  general  and  generous  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  trade. 

Our  eleven  plants  are  now  running  at 
full  capacity.  More  than  a  million  gallons  are 
now  being  manufactured  and  shipped  each  month, 
and  we  hope  within  a  short  while  to  be  able  to 
fill  orders  promptly.  Our  representatives  are 
now  in  the  field  with  ample  advertising  supplies 
to  help  you  build  up  a  bigger  and  better  Coca-Cola 
demand  than  ever. 

Some  dealers,  through  short-sighted 
policy,  endeavored  to  supply  the  demand  for  Coca- 
Cola  by  serving  a  substitute  when  they  didn't 
have  the  genuine,  and  in  doing  so  injured  their 
own  business.  The  quality  of  Coca-Cola  is  too 
pronounced  to  admit  of  imitation  or  substitution. 

The  Coca-Cola  consumer  frequents  the 
fountains  where  genuine  Coca-Cola  is  served.  We 
want  to  co-operate  with  you  in  building  up  at 
your  fountain  a  steady  and  ever  increasing  demand 
for  Coca-Cola. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Easter  Comes  With 
Promise  of  Peace 

Prosperity 


a  New 
and 


By  H.  E.  Barnard,  Ph.D. 


EASTER  lilies  bloom  today  in  a  world  no 
longer  at  war.  A  year  ago  the  crushing 
power  of  militarism  was  dominant  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  whether  might  or  right  would 
conquer  depended  on  the  rapidly  growing  army  of 
American  boys  our  troop  ships  were  landing  in 
France.  And  while  our  army  was  gaining  the 
strength  that  broke  the  advance  of  the  German 
lines  in  early  summer,  hurled  them  back  disordered 
in  the  Autumn,  and  drove  them  to  their  knees  in 
abject  defeat  on  November  11th,  we  at  home  were 
steadily  piling  up  the  reserves  of  food  that  almost 
as  truly  made  victory  possible.  America  furnished 
the  food  that  saved  Belgium  during  the  cruel  years 
of  German  occupation;  that  fed  the  French  and 
English  armies  when  the  last  onrush  of  the  Huns 
beat  them  back  from  their  bases  and  captured 
thousands  of  tons  of  army  stores ;  that  ga\  e 
strength  to  all  the  workers  back  of  the  line  in  every 
allied°  country.  Our  farmers,  our  packers,  our  mill¬ 
ers,  our  canners,  our  every  food  industry  enlisted 
for  the  war  and  threw  their  energy  into  the-  vital 
effort  of  producing  food  faster  than  it  could  be 
sunk  by  submarines,  captured  by  the  enemy,  or 
consumed  by  hungry  soldiers  and  underfed 
civilians. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin¬ 
istration,  headed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  a  general 
who  needs  no  stars  to  mark  his  rank,  was  one  of 
complete  success.  The  dietetic  habits  of  a  hundred 
million  people  were  changed  almost  overnight. 
Wheat  flour  lost  its  color;  standardized  bread  of 
strange  flavor,  but  still  full  of  food  value,  drove 
the  white  loaf  from  the  table;  sugar  was  unob¬ 
tainable  and  syrups  of  infinite  variety  sweetened 
our  coffee;  meatless  days  were  observed  without 
complaint/  and  fats  disappeared  from  the  bill  of 
fare.  The  staple  and  standard  foods  of  normal 
times  were  banned.  Substitute  foods  came  forward 
by  the  score.  Every  food  industry  changed  its 
methods  and  its  output.  We  had  a  war  to  win. 

Eastertide  a  year  ago  was  momentous.  This 
Easter  is  a  time  of  gladness.  The  war  is  over,  The 
work  of  the  future  is  before  us.  Are  we  ready  for 
it  ?  Will  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  thrift,  m 
industry,  in  invention,  stay  with  us,  or  do  we  but 
wait  the  day  when  we  can  fall  back  to  the  habits 
that  ruled  us  before  we  went  to  war?  .  . 

Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  long  after  the  spirit 
of  patriotic  fervor  that  made  every  rule  of  the 
Food  Administration  a  new  commandment  has 


waned  and  gone,  the  memory  of  the  new  dishes 
we  made  from  cornmeal,  the  butterless  spread,  the 
sugarless  sweets,  will  stay  with  us.  And  it  will  be 
easier  to  teach  us  new  food  habits,  to  introduce  new 
flavored  dishes,  new  cereals,  new  sugars,  new  can¬ 
ned  products,  new  beverages,  because  we  have  been 
through  the  mill  and  know  that  there  is  virtue  in 
new  things,  even  in  new  foods. 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  political  and  economic  un¬ 
rest,  which  waits  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  an 
agreement  of  all  civilized  and  humane  people  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  war  to  sustain  dynasties  or 
subject  weaker  people,  the  world  will  be  born  again, 
socially  free  and  equal,  politically  self-governed, 
economically  sound  and  sane. 

In  this  new  era  of  world  righteousness  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  suitable  food  is  the  balance  wheel 
which  will  stabilize  society.  The  world  produces 
a  vast  amount  of  food  but  there  are  millions  to  be 
fed.  There  is  never  much  surplus  food  in  store. 
If  production  of  food  should  cease,  the  whole  stock 
would  be  gone  in  two  months.  With  much  of  Eu¬ 
rope  still  disturbed  normal  crops  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  coming  harvest.  Lessened  production 
in  Russia,  in  Roumania,  in  the  Ukraine,  even  in 
France  and  Italy,  must  be  met  by  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country.  And  as  long  as  the  food 
supply  is  short  in  any  part  of  the  world,  food 
prices  will  be  high  to  the  consumer  and  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  profitable  to  the  fanner.  Every  condi¬ 
tion,  the  need  of  food  abroad,  disturbed  transpor¬ 
tation,  high  labor  costs,  tbe  shortage  in  essential 
fertilizers,  the  strong  financial  status  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  makes  for  sustained  high  prices  of  all  food 
stuffs.  And  this  fact  will,  as  during  the  war,  stim¬ 
ulate  the  manufacture  of  new  foods  and  the 
changing  of  the  dietary  in  the  home. 

With  new  foods  will  come  the  necessity  for  a 
new  nomenclature,  new  labels,  new  marketing 
methods  and,  inevitably,  new  legislation.  These 
very  facts  bring  the  food  officials  new  opportunities 
for  helpful  service  just  as  at  the  same  time  they 
develop  new  control  problems.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  in  the  new  era  into  which  this  Easter¬ 
tide  of  peace  is  ushering  the  world  we  may  greatly 
enlarge  our  food  supplies,  both  by  stimulating  pro¬ 
duction  and  converting  to  use  the  vast  stocks  of 
raw  material  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
utilize  at  the  manufactory,  or  enjoy  at  the  table. 

Opportunity  is  here.  Manufacturer  and  official 
alike  are  listening  for  her  knock.  Open  wide  the 
door. 
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The  Adorable  Doughnut  to  Have 
a  Big  Day  All  Its  0  wn 


DOU GHXUTS — plain  ordinary 
doughnuts,  crisp  and  browned 
with  a  hole  to  eat  around  and 
throw  away — have  come  into  their 
own.  Since  these  ugly  ducklings  of 
the  pasty  cook’s  delicious  art  were 
first  puddled  around  in  pans  of 
grease  they  were  associated  gener¬ 
ally  with  a  visit  back  home  and 
steaming  cups  of  coffee.  So  faith¬ 
fully  and  efficiently  did  they  serve 
humanity  that  they  came  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Dough¬ 
nuts  were  good  to  eat  but  they  were 
just  doughnuts. 

On  through  the  years  they  came — 
still  doughnuts.  They  filled  the 
need  for  countless  millions  of  late 
“snacks  and  the  school  lunch  boxes 
of  many  generations.  As  every  dog 
has  its  day  so  the  doughnut  was 
waiting  for  the  big  day  in  its  career 
as  a  satisfier  of  men  who  hunger. 

I  util  the  world  war  turned  the 
well-oiled  machinery  of  everyday  life 
topsey  turvey  that  day  seemed  far 
off.  A  hen  the  Salvation  Army  war 
workers  first  went  abroad  it  did  not 
seem  very  close  at  hand.  One  day  a 
conference  was  held  close  up  to  the 
front  line  trenches.  The  conferees’ 
were  khaki-clad  Salvation  Army 
lassies  and  the  subject  under  consid¬ 
eration  was  the  best  way  to  get  a 
maximum  of  nourishment  and  com¬ 
fort  out  of  a  minimum  of  supplies. 
Hours  passed  still  no  decision  had 
been  reached.  Suddenly  Ensign 
Agnes  Shelden  struck  her  tambour¬ 
ine. 

“Glory  Hallelujah!”  she  cried.  “I 
have  it.  Doughnuts!”  That  is  the 
true  story  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
doughnut  and.  the  first  step  in  the 
climb  to  national  acclaim.  The  top 
ol  the  ladder  will  be  reached  on 
Hay  21st,  when  the  workers  for  the 
Salvation  Army  Home  Service 
Fund  will  do  honor  to  it — a  day  set 
apart  and  known  as  Doughnut  Day. 

Hail  the  doughnut — the  only  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food  to  have  a  day  dedi¬ 
cated  in  its  honor.  Completed  plans 
have  not  yet  been  announced,  but 
even  in  their  tentative  stage  they  as¬ 
sure  many  novelties  and  surprises. 
The  Doughnut  Day  will  he  one  of 
the  features  of  the  Salvation  Army’s 
Home  Service  Fund  Campaign  for 
$13,000,000,  which  will  he  com 


By  F.  M.  Clary 

ducted  during  the  week  of  May 
19-26. 

X o"w  that  the  date  has  been  de¬ 
cided  upon  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  dignify  the  doughnut  with 
proper  praise.  The  Salvation  Army 
made  the  doughnut  famous  “Over 
There.”  The  doughnut  made  the 


Doughboy  and  Doughnut 


Salvation  Army  famous  “Over 
Here.” 

Under  all  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances,  winter  and  summer,  good 
times  and  bad,  the  Salvation  Army 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  more 
has  struggled  among  the  sick  and  the 
destitude  in  the  United  States.  It 
lias  recognized  no  difficulties  and 
forgot  entirely  the  word  “failure.” 
The  lower  men  and  women  sank  on 
the  social  scale  the  more  determined 
became  the  efforts  of  the  noble  little 
bands  of  men  and  women  to  rescue 
them.  Into  dives  and  brothels,  into 
prisons  and  into  the  slums  they 
went,  ever  searching  out  the  needy 
and  the  sick  of  body  and  of  heart. 

The  Salvation  Army  grew  as  its 
work  broadened  in  its  scope.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  Army  gained  public 
recognition  and  support.  The  lass 
with  the  tambourine  made  a  great 
fight  against  the  unjust  prejudice  of 
the  unthinking  men  and  women. 


They  devoted  half  of  their  time  to 
the  collection  of  funds  that  they 
might  work  to  some  definite  advan¬ 
tage  among  the  needing  during  the 
other  half.  During  the  war  their  ef¬ 
forts  among  the  poor  were  not  di¬ 
minished.  Gladly  did  the  Salvation 
Army  increase  its  burden  and  carry 
the  same  unselfish  service  to  the  men 
in  France.  But  Destiny  waited 
“Over  There.”  The  many  services 
performed  daily  by  the  Salvation 
Army  workers  found  their  popular 
expression  in  the  crisp,  browned 
doughnut. 

Day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  the  young  women  workers 
stood  over  bubbling  caldrons  of 
grease  and  fried  “millions  of  ’em.” 
It  did  not  matter  to  them  that  often¬ 
times  shells  were  screaming*  over  the 
hut  or  dugout  in  which  they  worked. 
Even  when  shells  exploded  perilously 
close — so  close  that  the  workers 
were  knocked  down  by  the  force  of 
concussion— they  would  not  halt 
their  efforts.  The  doughboys  wanted 
doughnuts  —  expected  doughnuts  — 
needed  doughnuts. 

And  now  that  the  work  with  the 
troops  abroad  is  nearing  its  end  the 
popularity  gained  for  the  Salvation 
Army  by  the  ugly  duckling  of  the 
kitchen  has  called  for  greater  efforts 
by  the  organization  in  the  home 
field.  As  expressed  bv  Commander 
Evangeline  Booth,  it  is  but  the  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  new  and  greater  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  unstinted  praise 
given  by  the  doughboy  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  Salvation  Army  as 
an  expression  of  expectations  of 
greater  things  to  be  done. 

I  ield  to  the  doughnut  the  homage 
that  is  its  just  due.  It  brightened 
many  dark  hours  for  the  fighting 
h  anks  abroad.  It  heartened  many 
men  weary  with  the  long  march 
through  muddy  roads.  It  conjured 
before  the  eyes  of  many  heart-sick 
men  visions  of  home  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  doughnuts  were — just 
like  mother  used  to  make. 


Although  American  peanut  oil 
was  almost  unknown  before  the 
great  war,  in  1917  it  ranked  third 
in  the  vegetable  oils  made  from 
home-grown  products. 
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M  argfarmes  H  ave  Earne  d  the 
Right  to  a  Free  Market 

A  Brief  History  of  This  Product  Over  Which  a  War  lias  Been 

Waged  Ever  Since  It  Was  First  Given  to 

H  ungry  H  umanity 

By  IV m.  G.  Davies 


SOME  day  the  great  American 
Public  is  going  to  get  tired  of 
the  continual  warfare  over  the 
oleo-margarine  question.  When  that 
day  comes  this  all  powerful  Public 
is  going  to  push  away  the  onesided 
technical  arguments  that  are  smok¬ 
ing  up  the  issue ;  it  is  going  to  oust 
the  politician  who  argues  learnedly 
on  scientific  issues  about  which  he 
knows  nothing  and  sheds  crocodile 
tears  over  the  poor  suffering  public 
and  then  loudly  registers  his  “aye” 
or  “no”  according  to  the  selfish 
financial  interests  of  his  district  ad¬ 
herents  and  his  best  vote  getting 
judgment. 

Oh  it’s  going  to  be  a  merry  clean 
up  when  it  comes  and  the  truth  is 
going  to  be  demanded  in  a  voice 
that  will  not  be  gainsaid.  And  when 
truth  is  demanded  it  has  a  habit  oi 
showing  itself  with  its  clear,  unmis¬ 
takable  features.  On  that  glad  day 
the  long  suffering  humanity  is  go¬ 
ing  to  say  to  the  dairymen,  “Get 
back  to  your  dairy  farms.  Raise 
larger  dairy  herds,  produce  more 
milk  and  dairy  products  and  see  to 
it  that  they  are  wholesome  and  free 
from  corruption  and  disease  and  T 
will  buy  and  eat  all  that  you  pro¬ 
duce  and  pay  you  well.”  And  it  will 
say  to  the  margarine  makers,  “Go 
back  to  your  factories  and  take  the 
oils  and  fats  that  nature  has  in¬ 
tended  for  us  and  make  them  into  a 
pure  wholesome  product  and  I  will 
buy  all  you  make  and  eat  them  and 
will  pay  you  well.” 

An  Unholy  Spectacle 

It’s  an  unholy  spectacle  that  is 
presented  to  the  gaze  of  the  layman 
who  neither  supports  nor  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  dairy  farm  and  who  is 
neither  owned  by  nor  owns  a  mar¬ 
garine  business,  for  here  he  sees  a 
great  industry  that  produces  food 
seeking  to  control  and  enlarge  a 
market  that  is  already  larger  than 
it  can  supply,  by  passing  laws  that 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  fight 
that  has  been  waged  for  years 
against  margarines.  In  this 
article  the  history  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  told  and  something  of  the 
theories  and  arguments  that 
have  been  used  against  it. 

In  the  next  issue  will  be 
told  many  of  the  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  the  attitude  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  their  fights  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  halls  of  our  various  states 
and  some  of  the  absurd  laws 
which  they  have  had  passed  or 
tried  to  have  passed. 


have  for  their  purpose  the  hamper¬ 
ing  and  restricting  of  another  in¬ 
dustry  which  is  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing,  namely,  to  supply  more 
food  to  a  world  that  is  in  serious 
need  of  more  food. 

A  Half  Century  Old 

Just  a  half  century  has  passed 
since  the  first  oleo-margarine  was 
given  to  the  world.  It  was  during 
the  Franco-German  war,  in  18G9, 
that  Napoleon  III,  realizing  that 
the  scarcity  of  fat  foods  was  under¬ 
mining  the  health  and  fighting 
strength  of  his  people,  offered  a 
prize  to  the  person  who  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  substitute  for  butter. 
ITippolyte  Mege,  or  Mege-Mories,  a 
French  chemist  won  the  prize  by 
presenting  to  Napoleon  a  batch  of 
oleo-margarine  which  he  had  made 
1)V  churning  skimmed  milk  and  beef 
fat.  To  arrive  at  the  result  Mege 
Mories  had  shrewdly  figured  that  the 
butter  fat  in  the  milk  was  due  to  the 
absorbtion  of  the  animal  fat  of  the 
animal  bv  the  fluid.  So  he  argued 
that  if  skimmed  milk  was  churned 
with  the  fat  from  the  animal  it 
would  absorb  the  fat  and  produce 
butter. 

His  first  experiments,  however, 
show  that  he  believed  that  the  udder 
of  the  cow  had  much  to  do  w  it h  the 
process  of  causing  the  fluid  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  fat  and  he  figured  that  if 


the  udder  was  churned  with  the  fat 
and  milk  he  would  get  a  better  re¬ 
sult.  After  one  or  two  attempts  he 
wisely  abandoned  the  udder  and  got 
what  he  wanted  by  mixing  only  the 
fat  and  the  fluid  in  a  churn. 

Although  we  have  refined  and 
made  many  variations  of  the  process 
the  oleo-margarine  of  today  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  the  product  which 
Mege  Mories  produced. 

The  example  which  the  French 
set  in  oleo-margarine  making  was 
soon  followed  by  other  countries. 
Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  England,  in  fact  every  country 
where  dairying  was  followed,  became 
an  oleo-margarine  manufacturing 
country  and  in  the  late  seventies 
Americans  began  to  produce  the 
artificial  bread  spread  that  has  dis¬ 
turbed  the  minds  of  every  cow  owner 
in  this  country  ever  since,  causing 
him  to  dream  of  being  put  out  of 
business  just  as  cloth  weavers  of 
England  dreamed  of  losing  their 
jobs  when  the  machine  looms  were 
invented. 

Causes  Consternation 

As  a  result  of  this  disturbance  of 
the  minds  of  the  dairymen  our  legis¬ 
lative  halls  have  been  the  scenes  of 
many  fierce  battles  “to  protect  the 
dairy  industry  from  annihilation 
and  our  statute  books  are  filled  with 
laws,  repeals  and  amendments,  most 
of  which  were  aimed  at  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  margarine  industry.  No 
other  food  has  had  to  make  its  wav 
for  so  long  a  time  in  the  lace  of  such 
fierce  opposition  as  has  the  marga¬ 
rine  and  yet  it  has  lived,  it  has 
thrived  and  obtained  almost  uni¬ 
versal  recognition  in  spite  of  dis¬ 
criminating  taxes,  hampering  legis¬ 
lation  and  a  mass  of  literature  in 
the  form  of  newspaper  articles,  ad¬ 
vertisements,  pamphlets  and  books, 
all  telling  of  the  evils  that  would  be¬ 
fall  this  country  if  margarine  was 
used. 
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ens  the  life  of  this  industry. 

That  the  dairy  industry  is  indis- 
pensible  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  admitted  by  practically  every¬ 
one,  margarine  men  included,  but 
that  its  life  is  threatened  by  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  margarines 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  all  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  that  the  dairy  men  need 
to  spend  so  much  money  and  effort 
in  the  attempts  to  tear  down  the 
margarine  business  seems  nothing 
short  of  foolish  in  the  face  of  the 
facts. 


And  the  strange  part  of  it  is  that 
while  the  oleo-margarine  industry 
has  thrived  the  dairy  industry  has 
not  suffered  as  a  result.  1  said 
strange,  but  really  it  is  strange  only 
if  we  take  the  opposition  statements 
that  the  dairy  people  have  been  put¬ 
ting  out  for  years  and  compare  re¬ 
sults  by  them.  But  a  square  look  at 
the  facts  and  a  little  logical  thinking 
will  inevitably  bring  one  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  what  has  happened  was 


for  just  a  little  more  than  half  the 
price  of  butter — and  every  pound  of 
margarine  that  is  produced  finds  a 
ready  market. 

The  justification  which  the  dairy 
industry  always  pleads  for  its  de¬ 
mand  for  restrictive  legislation 
against  oleo-margarine  is  that  the 
dairy  industry  is  indispensible  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  that 
the  marketing  of  substitute  or  al¬ 
ternatives  for  dairy  products  threat¬ 


After  Churning  the  Margarine  Is  Run  in  Clear,  Cold  Water  to 

the  Collection  Vats 


Chemical  Tests  Are  Made  at  Various  Stages  in  the  Manufacture 


the  only  thing  that  could  have  hap¬ 
pened.  This  fact,  I  think,  is  incon¬ 
trovertible  that  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  greatest  of  human  foods 
and  unless  there  is  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  in  scientific  thought  and  in 
the  dietetic  system  of  the  white  race 
they  will  always  remain  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  most  desirable  foods  and  if 
milk  and  milk  products  were  so 
plentiful  that  every  one,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  could  secure  all  that  are 
needed  no  substitute  or  alternative 
for  them  could  ever  survive. 

MARGARINE  CAME  INTO 
EXISTENCE  BECAUSE  OF  A 
SHORTAGE  OF  BUTTERFATS 
AND  MARGARINE  HAS 
THRIVED  BECAUSE  THE  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  OF  DAIRY  PROD¬ 
UCTS  HAS  NEVER  KEPT 
PACE  WITH  THE  GROWTH  OF 
POPULATION. 

The  true  status  is  clearly  vis¬ 
ualized  to  any  but  an  unprejudiced 
mind  if  the  present  situation  is 
given  but  a  moment’s  thought.  With 
butter  selling  around  seventy  cents 
per  pound  and  milk  around  fourteen 
cents  per  quart,  the  highest  prices 
over  an  extended  period  ever  re¬ 
corded,  every  pound  of  butter  that 
is  made  finds  a  ready  market  and 
every  quart  of  milk  can  be  sold  and 
this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
margarines  of  all  kinds  are  selling 


Give  to  any  other  group  of  food 
manufacturers  a  reputation  for  their 
product  created  by  thousands  of 
years  of  use;  a  market  in  which  the 
demand  is  and  has  for  years  been 
far  in  excess  of  their  ability  to  sat¬ 
isfy  and  a  future  with  unlimited 
possibilities  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  would  not  spend  one  dollar  or 
one  moment’s  time  in  fighting  for 
legislation  that  would  hamper  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  All  their  energies  would  be 
devoted  to  increasing  the  supply  and 
improving  its  quality  and  this  is  the 
only  logical  line  of  action  for  the 
dairy  men. 

When  I  say  restrictive  legislation 
I  do  not  mean  the  laws  that  are 
passed  to  insure  the  public  against 
impure  or  unwholesome  food.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  laws  passed  to  restrict  the 
manufacture  and  hamper  the  sale  of 
a  food  that  is  admitted  to  be  whole¬ 
some  and  produced  under  sanitary 
conditions.  I  do  not  include  in  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  the  laws  that 
would  compel  a  manufacturer  or  dis¬ 
tributor  to  label  and  sell  his  product 
for  just  what  it  is  but  I  do  mean 
the  laws  that  place  a  tax  on  one  kind 
of  a  class  of  products  and  leaves 
others  of  the  same  class  free;  laws 
that  place  unwarranted  restrictions 
around  the  sale  of  one  kind  while 
others  are  permitted  a  free  and  un¬ 
hampered  market. 

But  what  has  been  the  nature  of 
the  fight  which  the  dairy  interests 
have  conducted  against  oleo-marga- 
rines  and  margarines  made  from 
other  than  oleo  oils? 

Later  on  I  will  review  the  fight  in 
detail  in  the  various  states  but  for 
the  present  let  us  just  take  up  the 
principal  features  of  the  national 
campaign  that  has  been  waged  ever 
since  margarines  came  into  exist¬ 
ence. 
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The  early  stages  of  warfare  show 
a  crudeness  and  primitiveness  of 
methods  that  corresponded  with  the 
knowledge  or  lack  of  knowledge 
which  the  fighters  of  the  early  marg¬ 
arine  period  had  of  the  product 
which  they  opposed. 

When  oleo-margarine  first  made  its 
appearance  the  public  in  general  as 
well  as  the  dairymen  looked  upon  it 
with  suspicion  and  stories  were  told 
in  all  quarters  about  the  filthiness 
of  the  product.  The  manufacturers 
were  accused  of  everything  bad — 
even  to  using  the  fat  of  cats  and 
dogs  in  its  production.  But  of 


were  too  ludicrous  to  survive  as 
serious  attempts  at  law  making. 

In  1886  the  fight  got  into  the 
capitol  at  Washington  and  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  imposed  a  tax 
of  two  cents  a  pound  on  oleo-marga¬ 
rine  and  established  a  special  sys¬ 
tem  of  inspection  of  the  margarine 
plants.  This  law  was  backed  by  the 
dairy  interests  and  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  passed  by  their  influence. 
But  the  effect  was  hardly  what  they 
had  expected.  There  was  a  roar- 
back  to  it  that  they  had  never  looked 
for  and  instead  of  lessening  the  sale 
of  the  product  it  gave  it  the  assur- 


vellow  only  two  or  three  months  a 
year,  and  they  began  to  sell  oleo  that 
was  exactly  the  color  of  butter  for 
butter,  getting  the  higher  price 
which  butter  commanded. 

Some  too  ardent  oleo-margarine 
men  will  tell  you  that  the  tax  on 
their  product  was  the  thing  that 
started  the  fraudulent  work  but  1 
hardly  think  that  this  contention  is 
borne  out.  The  times  were  at  fault. 
If  we  look  over  the  whole  food  field 
we  find  that  crookedness  was  a 
crime  only  when  the  crooked  one 
was  discovered.  In  that  day  when 
you  bought  a  pound  of  sugar  you 
paid  for  sugar  but  got  part  sugar 
and  part  a  substance  that  could  not 
be  detected  by  any  but  the  experts 
but  which  was  not  sugar  and  was 
not  even  food.  Bakers  made  more 
money  per  loaf  than  they  should 
have  made  by  selling  bread  which 
contained  cheap,  unwholesome  in¬ 
gredients  which  they  dared  not  tell 
the  public  about  and  a  man  who 
could  sell  a  diseased  cow  to  a  slaugh¬ 
terer  without  being  caught  or  who 
could  dispose  of  a  wind-broken  nag 
to  his  brother  deacon  as  a  Maud  S. 

.  was  considered  clever  and  not 
crooked.  The  business  of  being 
crooked  was  not  monopolized  by  the 
margarine  men  of  that  day.  Even 
the  "dairy  men  who  cried  loudest 
against  the  frauds  of  their  compet- 
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course  this  kind  of  propaganda 
never  got  very  far.  It  was  too  raw 
to  be  taken  as  a  steady  diet  and  the 
public  soon  learned  what  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  that  entered  into  the 
making  of  margarines.  Then  the 
attack,  not  directed  in  its  early  days 
by  a  perfect  working  organization 
such  as  is  behind  it  today,  attempted 
to  establish  the  fact  that  all  places 
where  oleo-margarine  was  made  were 
conducted  in  an  unsanitary  fashion, 
that  unclean  foreigners  were  em- 
ploved  who  mixed  the  ingredients  in 
alF  sorts  of  unsanitary  receptacles. 
If  there  was  any  truth  to  these 
charges  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
oleo  manufacturers  that  they  quickly 
cleaned  up  their  places  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  threw  them  open  to  the 
public  gaze  and  the  charge  died  out 
in  a  large  measure. 

Bv  1885  the  dairy  owners  had  be¬ 
gun  to  get  their  organization  per¬ 
fected  and  the  fight  against  marga¬ 
rines  began  to  take  on  the  aspect  of 
a  real,  thoroughly  planned  cam¬ 
paign.  In  that  year  many  of  the 
states  passed  laws  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  suppress  the  growing 
margarine  industry,  some  of  these 
laws  still  live  on  the  statute  books 
but  many  of  them  died  because  they 
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ance  in  the  public  mind  of  being 
pure  because  it  was  government  in¬ 
spected  and  the  success  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  assured  from  the  moment  of 
the  passage  of  the  law. 

Then  came  the  period  of  fraud  in 
the  sale  of  margarine,  lhe  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  product  some  of 
them — borrowed  some  of  the  color¬ 
ing  matter  which  dairymen  had 
learned  to  use  so  expertly  in  making 
butter  yellow  twelve  months  a  year 
when  the  product  is  normally  a  deep 


itors  were  often  guilty  of  selling 
spoiled  cream  and  dairy  products 
that  had  long  before  passed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  pure,  unspoiled  food. 
Such  practices  were  not  taken  seri¬ 
ously. 

During  this  period  the  sales  of 
oleo-margarine  as  such  increased  im¬ 
mensely  in  spite  of  the  tax  and  the 
illicit  sale  of  margarine  as  butter 
was  probably  just  as  great. 

Then  the  dairy  men  made  what 
appears  at  this  writing  another  tac- 
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tical  error  and  instead  of  citing  for 
jail  sentences  for  the  oleo  moon¬ 
shiners  and  strict  supervisory  laws 
that  would  detect  such  frauds  thev 
again  went  to  Congress  with  a  plea 
for  a  bigger  tax  against  the  product 
and  especially  a  tax  against  the  col¬ 
oring  of  oleo  so  that  it  would  look 
like  butter.  Congress  again  took  the 
dairyman’s  word  for  it  and  passed 
the  Greut  Bill  which  took  effect  in 
1902.  This  bill  retained  the  special 
tax  of  $600  per  year  on  manufac¬ 
turers,  $480  per  year  on  wholesalers 
and  $48  per  year  on  retailers  of  oleo 
which  was  in  the  1886  bill  and  it 
levied  a  double  system  of  taxation 
in  addition,  namely  ten  cents  a 
pound  on  colored  oleo  and  reduced 
the  tax  on  the  uncolored  product  to 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

W  hile  the  tax  of  two  cents  a 
pound  flat  on  oleo  which  was  levied 
in  1886  hardly  furnished  sufficient 
incentive  for  fraud  the  tax  of  ten 
cents  per  pound  on  colored  oleo  cer¬ 
tainly  had  this  effect.  In  1901  it 
was  estimated  that  the  sales  of  oleo 
as  such  were  126,316,427  pounds.  In 
1911  the  sales  of  oleo-margarine  as 
such  had  dropped  to  92,000,000 
pounds.  But  it  is  estimated  that 
there  was  really  about  500,000,000 
pounds  of  the  product  made  and  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

In  1911  Royal  Cabal.  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the 
United  States,  reported  that  in  his 
opinion  the  double  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  was  corrupting  grocers  and 
working  a  fraud  against  the  people 
and  the  United  States  government. 

Fraudulent  Dealers 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  most  of  the  illicit 
dealing  in  margarine  was  indulged 
in  by  the  smaller  distributors  who 
would  purchase  a  quantity  of  the 
product  and  pay  oleo-margarine 
wholesale  price  for  it.  Then  they 
would  purchase  some  butter  coloring 
matter  and  bv  a  few  minutes’  work 
in  their  basement  with  the  two  prod¬ 
ucts  they  had  increased  their  pos¬ 
sible  profit  by  from  ten  to  twenty 
cents  according  to  the  market  value 
of  genuine  butter. 

The  double  standard  of  taxation 
which  has  been  universally  con¬ 
demned  still  exists  as  a  monument  to 
the  blindness  of  the  dairymen  who 
have  fought  so  long  and  so  hard 
against  a  product  which  has  steadily 
prospered  in  spite  of  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  fraudulent  sales  of  oleo  or  other 
margarines  have  ceased  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  food  control  officials 
many  of  whom  are  former  dairy  men 
and  no  lovers  of  margarine;  and  to 


the  activities  of  the  manufacturers 
who  know  that  every  pound  of 
margarine  that  is  fraudulently  sold 
for  butter  is  a  shot  at  their  business, 
it  would  almost  seem  that  the  dairy 
lobby  insists  upon  a  continuation  of 
the  double  tax  system  so  that  enough 
fraud  will  be  continued  to  furnish 
them  with  this  “fraud”  argument 
against  margarine  being  permitted 
the  freedom  of  the  market. 

In  England,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Norway,  Germany  and  Australia 


into  existence.  No  charges  that  the 
product  is  impure,  unsanitary  or 
unwholesome  are  made. 

The  scientific  theory  referred  to 
and  which  the  dairy  lobby  has  used 
so  persistently  in  the  legislative  halls 
of  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union  is  the  theory  of  vitamines. 
Without  going  into  a  technical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject,  roughly  out¬ 
lined  it  is  as  follows: 

Science  has  discovered  that  there 
are  apparently. two  elements  in  food 


Automatic  Carriers  Take  the  Product  to  the  Wrappers 


and  some  other  countries  artificially 
colored  margarine  is  permitted  to  be 
sold  free  from  other  than  the  usual 
taxes  and  in  these  countries  there  is 
much  less  heard  about  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  sale  of  this  product  than  in 
America.  In  fact  in  England,  the 
largest  consumer  of  margarine  and 
also  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the 
largest  consumers  of  butter,  there  is 
practically  no  fraud  at  all  in  the 
matter  of  the  margarines  being  sold 
for  butter. 

In  England  margarine  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  poor  man’s  spread  and 
practically  all  of  the  300,000,000 
pounds  sold  in  that  small  island 
country  is  consumed  by  the  poorer 
classes.  England  thinks  so  well  of 
this  product  that  about  half  of  the 
total  amount  consumed  there  is  im¬ 
ported  from  other  countries.  One 
factory  in  England  makes  most  of 
the  other  half. 

Talks  with  officials  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Union  and  other  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  dairy  side  of  this  contest 
disclose  the  fact  the  opposition  to 
margarines  is  based  on  two  points, 
one  that  the  product  is  still  being 
fraudulently  sold  and  would  be  more 
so  if  it  were  not  for  the  special  tax 
of  ten  cents  on  the  colored  product 
and  the  other  is  based  on  a  scientific 
theory  which  has  only  recently  come 


aside  from  the  proteins,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  mineral  salts,  etc.,  which 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
mental  and  physical  development  of 
the  human  race.  These  elements 
have  as  yet  not  been  isolated  and 
their  character  exactly  defined  by 
science  and  for  want  of  a  better 
name  they  are  called  Fat  Soluble  A 
and  Water  Soluble  B.  Dr.  E.  V. 
McCullom  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  has  carried  the  feeding  ex¬ 
periments  by  which  the  existence  of 
these  elements  was  determined  per¬ 
haps  to  a  further  extent  than  any 
other  scientists  of  the  present  time 
and  his  name  is  continually  used  by 
the  dairy  lobbjdsts. 

By  a  long  series  of  feeding  ex¬ 
periments,  Dr.  McCullom  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  milk,  eggs;  unpolished 
rice  and  green  leaf  foods  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  these  elements 
but  that  a  number  of  other  articles 
of  food  contain  them  to  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree.  His  experiments  have  proven 
that  an  animal  fed  on  rations  that 
are  perfectly  balanced  as  to  the 
chemically  known  food  elements  may 
die,  or  its  growth  be  stunted;  or  it 
will  become  paralyzed  and  blind  and 
its  offspring  be  puny  and  unhealth- 
full  provided  the  diet  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  foods  which  have  the  twou 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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THE  preservation  of  foods  by 
drying  was  tremendously  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  deeper  study  of 
food  problems  that  became  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  four  and  a  half  years 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world  was  at  war  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  United  States  was  the  storehouse 
from  which  the  armies  and,  in  large 
measure,  the  civilian  populations  of 
Europe,  drew  their  rations,  drying 
has  become  an  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  As  yet  this  industry  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  has  made  a  substan¬ 
tial  beginning. 

There  are  now  in  this  country 
probably  twenty-five  small  plants  op¬ 
erating'  on  dehydrated  vegetables. 
Several  methods  are  in  use,  but  in 
all  the  fundamental  principle  is  the 
same,  namely,  to  remove  the  excess 
of  water  so  as  to  obtain  a  product 
which  will  keep  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  which  will  not  undergo  spoil¬ 
age  as  a  result  of  microbic  action  or 
other  form  of  chemical  change,  and 
which  will  conserve  the  food  value 
of  the  materials  intact.  The  meth¬ 
ods  now  in  use  may  be  classified 
as  follows: 

The  Tunnel  System 

The  tunnel  systems — These,  as  the 
name  would  imply,  consist  of  long 
chambers  or  tunnels  into  which  the 
prepared  vegetables  are  introduced 
on  screens  or  racks  and  through 
which  a  strong  current  of  dry  air  is 
blown.  There  are  a  number  of 
slight  modifications  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  screens  and  the  method 
of  heating  and  driving  the  air,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  heat  is 
supplied  by  extensive  coils  oU steam 
pipe,  and  the  air  is  forced  through 
by  means  of  powerful  fans.  In  some 
instances  the  racks  holding  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  placed  on  trucks  which 
run  on  tracks,  so  that  the  material 
is  introduced  at  one  end  and  de¬ 
livered  in  dry  form  from  the  other 
end.  In  other  cases  the  tunnels 
have  side  entrances  and  the  trays 
are  inserted  and  removed  by  hand. 
The  weak  point  of  the  tunnel  sys¬ 


tems  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
absolute  control  of  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  and  as  a  result  many  vege¬ 
tables,  especially  potatoes,  are  likely 
to  be  overheated  and  scorched,  and 
more  or  less  broken  down  in  their 
cellular  structure. 

The  Kiln 

The  second  type  of  plant  may  be 
described  as  kilns.  These  are  based 
on  the  construction  of  the  hop  kilns 
as  employed  in  California  and  Ore¬ 
gon  and  to  some  extent  in  New  York 
State  for  the  drying  of  hops^  and 
the  evaporation  of  apples.  They 
consist  essentially  of  square  cham¬ 
bers  with  sloping  roofs  and  perfo¬ 
rated  floors,  heated  from  below  by 
means  of  stoves  or  furnaces.  The 
vegetables  to  be  dried  are  spread  on 
the  floor  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches 
and  the  hot  air  from  the  stove 
passes  up  through  the  layer,  taking 
away  the  moisture,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  chamber  through  a 
ventilator  in  the  roof.  The  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  floor  must  be  stirred  up, 
or  turned  over,  from  time  to  time, 
and  this  is  ordinarily  accomplished 
by  men  with  shovels.  The  products 
of  the  kilns  are  rather  varied  in 
character.  Some  are  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  while  on  the  other  hand  others 
are  very  much  overheated,  or  may 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  be  un¬ 
derdried.  A  lack  of  uniformity  is 
therefore  likely  to  be  found  in  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  method. 

Vacuum  Process 

A  third  type  is  the  vacuum 
process,  which  consists  of  closed 
chambers  with  large  numbers  of 
shelves  heated  by  steam  and  with  a 
greatly  reduced  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  By  the  constant  application  of 
the  vacuum  to  the  process  the  water 
vapor  is  removed  and  the  material 
dehydrated.  This  process  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  results  for  many  kinds  of 
products,  but  is  rather  severe  and 
tends  to  break  down  the  cellular 
structure. 

Special  types  of  chambers  or  ma¬ 


chines  have  been  invented  and  aie 
now  in  use  in  a  number  of  places, 
the  air  passing  through  the  chamber 
being  conditioned  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  carefully  regulated  drying. 
Other  special  types  of  machines 
force  the  rapidity  of  drying,  but 
have  not  the  careful  regulation 
which  seems  to  be  essential  in  the 
preparation  of  the  finest  products. 
As  a  result,  therefore,  it  may  be 
stated  that  only  in  those  processes, 
where  we  have  the  practically  per¬ 
fect  control  of  temperature,  hu¬ 
midity,  and  rate  of  air  flow  do  we 
get  products  which  will  retain  then- 
color,  appearance,  and  flavor,  and 
when  soaked  in  water  will  return  to 
approximately  the  normal  appear¬ 
ance.  If  the  temperature  is  too  high, 
over-cooking  takes  place.  Tf  it  is 
too  low  the  evaporation  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  changes  are  likely  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  partially  dried  material. 
If  it  is  too  dry  and  too  hot  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  'cellular  structure  is 
practically  sure  to  follow.  It  is  seen, 
therefore,  that  modern  dehydration 
means  the  scientific  control  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  three  factors  of 
air,  temperature,  and  moisture. 

Advantages  of  Dehydration 

The  advantages  of  dehydration 
are  almost  too  obvious  to  require  ex¬ 
tended  statement.  Most  evident  of 
all  is  the  loss  in  weight.  All  the 
vegetables  in  common  use  contain 
from  65  to  95  per  cent  of  water. 
The  dehydrated  product  made  from 
these  vegetables  should  contain  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  water.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  very  large  reduction  in 
weight  and  consequent  saving  in  the 
transportation  charges,  which  in 
general  are  based  upon  weight. 

Similarly  there  is  a  loss  in  bulk 
amounting  to  from  50  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material.  The 
importance  of  these  factors  to  rail¬ 
roads  in  times  of  congestion  such  as 
we  have  just  passed  through,  or  to 
ships  in  overseas  service,  are  very 
evident.  In  the  mere  matter  of 
sending  food  to  our  armies  abroad. 
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one  ship  could  easily  carry  the  vege¬ 
table  requirements  which  in  the 
green  or  fresh  state  would  take  from 
10  to  25  ships. 

From  the  standpoint  of  agricul¬ 
ture  the  greatest  advantage  of  dehy¬ 
dration  undoubtedly  appears  in  the 
stabilization  of  crops  and  the  con¬ 
servation  of  materials.  Under  the 
present  conditions  we  are  confronted 
by  either  a  feast  or  a  famine.  If  we 
-consider  potatoes  as  the  most  typical 
root  crop,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience 
that  a  j^ear  in  which  we  get  a  very 
large  harvest  and  consequent^  low 
prices  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
lean  year  with  a  small  crop  and  high 
prices.  This  pendulum  swing  goes 
on  decade  after  decade.  With  dehy¬ 
dration  the  excess  of  the  years  of 
great  yield  can  be  stored  up  and 
made  available  in  the  following  year 
.when  prices  are  higher  and  the  crop 
much  smaller.  After  a  short  time 
this  would  tend  to  equalize  the 
amount  of  planting,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  give  us  year 
'  by  year  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food 
materials  at  normal  prices. 

Another  Advantage 

The  second  great  advantage  is  in 
the  conservation  of  food  materials. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in 
this  country  now  never  reach  the 
-consumer,  as  a  result  of  poor  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  irregularities  in 
marketing,  or  other  causes.  By  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  process  of  dehydra¬ 
tion,  the  second-quality  materials 
■could  be  preserved  by  drying  and 
made  available  for  human  food  and 
not  allowed  to  rot  and  waste.  Again, 
taking  the  potato  as  typical,  those 
of  class  2  and  3  (culis)  could  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  dehy¬ 
drated  potato  and  potato  flour,  a 
product  which  has  not  yet  received 
in  this  country  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  but  which  is  now  being 
manufactured  to  some  extent  in  a 
number  of  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Important  Factor 

A  third  factor  of  importance  in 
the  relation  of  dehydration  to  agri¬ 
culture  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  better 
diversity  of  crops  can  be  secured, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  there  will  be 
a  good  variety  of  the  vegetables 
which  are  the  equivalent  of  fresh 
materials  available  to  poor  and  rich 
throughout  the  year.  This  means 
practically  better  feeding  for  the 
people  at  large,  evening  up  of  prices, 
and  the  prevention  of  famine  or 
great  food  shortage  as  a  result  of 
poor  crops  in  any  particular  loca¬ 
tion. 

The  work  in  commercial  dehydra¬ 
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tion  is  still  in  its  early  stages  in  this 
country.  There  are  many  problems 
yet  to  be  determined.  We  are  now 
attempting  to  find  out  which  pro¬ 
cesses  are  best  adapted  for  general 
use,  whether  dehydrated  products 
are  deficient  in  any  of  the  nutritive 
principles  which  they  should  possess 
and  which  the  fresh  vegetables  them¬ 
selves  possess,  to  work  out  satisfac¬ 
tory  methods  of  storage  and  trans¬ 
portation  by  selecting  the  best  types 
of  containers,  and  to  acquaint  the 
consumer,  especially  in  the  cities, 
with  the  great  advantages  which  are 
likely  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  de¬ 
hydrated  products. 

Success  Assured 

Obviously,  dehydration  will  suc¬ 
ceed  commercially  only  in  those 
regions  with  abundant  crops  which 
can  be  contracted  for  at  planting 
for  a  guaranteed  price,  or  in  centers 
having  a  short  haul  from  the  point 
of  production  and  suitable  shipping 
facilities.  If,  however,  the  problem 
is  met  scientifically  there  appears  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  a  demand  will 
be  created  and  that  dehydration  will 
become,  as  canning  has,  a  great  in¬ 
dustry  of  immense  importance  to 
agriculture,  with  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  that  no  tin  plate  will  be  re¬ 
quired  and  that  the  consumer  will 
purchase  practically  nothing  but 
food  material,  whereas  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  canned  foods  he  is  buying 
and  the  railroads  are  shipping 
enormous  quantities  of  water. 

In  order  to  insure  a  successful  in¬ 
dustry,  dehydrated  products  must 
have  the  quality  which  will  make 
them  the  practical  equivalent  of  the 
fresh  materials.  They  must  be  han¬ 
dled  in  a  sanitary  manner,  be  put 
up  in  suitable  packages,  and  sold  at 
a  price  which  will  make  them 
throughout  the  year  comparable 
with  fresh  vegetables.  We  believe 
this  can  be  done,  and  that  dehydra¬ 
tion  will  become  the  servant  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  well  as  of  the  dwellers 
of  the  great  cities. 

Dehydration,  as  a  large  scale  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  is  new,  but  the 
process  is  many  hundreds  of  years 
old.  Even  the  revival  did  not  be¬ 
gin,  strictly  speaking,  with  the  world 
war.  The  rush  of  miners  to  the 
Klondike,  with  the  resultant  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  vegetables  to  them 
in  some  form,  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  some  drying  plants  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  English, 
during  the  Boer  war,  practiced  de- 
hvdration  on  a  considerable  scale. 
One  manufacturer  of  a  dehydrated 
soup  mixture  intended  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Boer  war  was  left  with 


several  thousand  pounds  of  it  on  his 
hands  at  the  close  of  the  war.  It 
was  stored  in  barrels  where  it  re¬ 
mained  until  1914  when  it  was  in¬ 
spected,  found  to  be  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  was  utilized  in  the 
preparation  of  soups  for  British  sol¬ 
diers  in  France. 

Following  the  Boer  war.  some 
small  factories  were  established  in 
the  United  States  but,  while  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  was 
demonstrated,  no  great  progress  was 
made  until  after  the  beginning  of 
the  great  war.  With  our  own  en¬ 
trance  into  the  war  came  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  supplying  these  materials  to 
our  own  forces.  At  first  there  was 
objection.  Then  came  a  willingness 
to  purchase  a  small  amount  as  an 
emergency  supply  of  food  materials, 
and  finally,  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  there  was  a  demand  for 
large  quantities  of  these  dried  vege¬ 
tables  to  take  the  place  of  the  fresh 
vegetables  which  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  sufficient  quantity  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  Many  thousand 
tons  of  dried  vegetables  and  soup 
mixtures  were  purchased  for  the  use 
of  the  American  armies. 

Dr.  Wagner  Goes  WitK 

New  Company 

DR.  T.  B.  WAGNER,  long  and 
prominently  connected  with 
the  Corn  Products  Industry, 
has  resigned  his  office  with  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  and  has 
become  associated  with  the  U.  S. 
Food  Products  Corporation,  which 
is  the  new  name  of  the  company 
formerly  known  as  the  Distillers  Se¬ 
curity  Corporation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  corporation  held  in  Jersey  City 
on  March  19th,  Dr.  Wagner  was 
elected  a  director  and  vice-president 
of  the  corporation,  in  charge  of  all 
its  new  manufactures,  under  way 
and  contemplated.  Dr.  Wagner  wiil 
retain  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  in  the  offices  of  the  corporation 
at  40  Exchange  Place. 


The  method  of  pressing  Ameri¬ 
can  cottonseed  oil  is  typical  of  the 
way  hot-pressed  oils  are  made,  and 
the  machinery  and  processes  used  in 
the  production  of  this  oil  in  the 
United  States  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  country.  Plants  of 
American  design  and  construction 
are  in  operation  in  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  India,  and  China. 


Thrift  is  wise  spending,  sane 
saving,  and  safe  investment.  Buy 
W  S  S 


Sardine  Packing — The  Old  est 
Canned  Sea  Food  Industry 

Maine  Fishermen  Have  Long  Harvested  the  Seas  For  the  Fish 

That  Is  Known  Throughout  the  World 

By  H.  M.  Loomis 

Director  of  Sardine  Inspection,  Natoindl  Canncrs  Association. 


'""[“'HE  Maine  sardine  industry  is 

one  of  the  oldest  engaged  in 

canning  sea  foods  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  present  time  sixty  fac¬ 
tories  are  scattered  along  the  coast 
from  Portland  to  Eastport;  the  an¬ 
nual  output  is  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  cans;  and  about 
fifteen  thousand  persons  secure  their 
livelihood  in  connection  with  this 
industry. 

The  center  of  the  industry  is  the 
beautiful  Passamaquoddy  Bay  re¬ 
gion,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
eastern  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 
The  towns  of  Eastport  and  Lubec, 
Maine,  are  the  principal  centers  of 
the  industry,  and  about  one-half  of 
all  the  sardine  factories  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  located  in  these  two  cities, 
or  on  this  bay.  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
is  a  small  branch  of  the  great  Bay  ol 
Fundy  with  its  tremendous  rise  and 
fall  of  tide,  which  averages  about 
eighteen  feet  at  Eastport  and 
reaches  at  the  time  of  highest  tide 
to  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet.  This 
great  rise  and  fall  of  tide  makes  the 
bay  an  ideal  location  for  food  fac¬ 
tories  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fish 
packed  in  eastern  Maine  are  taken  in 
Canadian  waters  and  sold  by  the 
Canadian  fishermen  to  American 
boatmen,  who  bring  them  direct  to 
the  factories  by  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  run  of  fish  is  quite 
irregular  during  the  canning  sea¬ 
son.  and  when  fish  are  scarce,  the 
competition  among  the  boatmen  to 
secure  fish  is  very  keen. 

Caught  in  Canadian  Water 

On  account  of  the  strong  tides,  it 
is  not  possible  to  take  any  great 
amount  of  fish  in  these  waters  b\ 
means  of  nets  or  seines.  Most  of  the 
fish  are  taken  in  large  traps  know n 
as  weirs,  which  are  more  or  less  cir¬ 
cular  enclosures  constructed  of  up¬ 
right  poles.  The  spaces  between  the 
poles  are  filled  with  boughs  or  net¬ 


ting.  A  long  line  of  poles  and  brush 
of  similar  construction  runs  from 
the  shore  to  the  narrow  opening  of 
this  weir  so  that  the  fish  are  diverted 
from  their  course  into  the  mouth  of 
the  weir. 

The  fish  usually  enter  the  weir 
about  high  water,  and  are  caught  in 
the  following  manner :  The  inside  of 
the  weir  is  encircled  with  a  seine  or 
net,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet  long,  along  one 
edge  of  which  cork  floats  are  at- 


Sardine  Boat 

tached.  The  two  ends  of  the  seine 
are  then  drawn  together  and  hauled 
in  gradually  until  the  fish  are  con¬ 
fined  in  a  small  space,  from  which 
they  are  dipped  with  a  large  hand 
dip  net.  The  sardine  boats  are 
driven  by  power,  and  carry  from  10,- 
000  to  100,000  pounds  of  fish.  The 
average  time  taken  for  bringing  fish 
from  the  fishermen  to  the  factories 

is  about  four  hours. 

The  fish  die  almost  immediately 


after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter.  When  fish  are  being  transferred 
to  the  sardine  boats,  salt  is  con¬ 
tinually  sprinkled  over  the  fish  to 
keep  them  firm  and  sound.  The  fish 
are  comparatively  lean  in  the  spring 
as  food  is  scarce  during  the  winter. 
As  their  food  grows  more  plentiful, 
they  become  fatter  and,  while  fatter 
fish  are  generally  considered  better 
in  flavor,  they  are  more  tender  and 
difficult  to  handle  if  a  fancy  product 
is  desired. 

After  arrival  at  the  factory,  the 
load  of  fish  is  hoisted  to  the  factory 
wharf,  where  they  are  emptied  into 
a  sluce  and  carried  by  running  water 
into  the  “pickle-shed.”  There  they 
are  kept  about  one  hour  in  a  strong 
brine  to  harden  the  fish  and  give 
them  the  desired  flavor. 

Fish  Are  Cooked 

The  fish  are  then  spread  either  by 
machine  or  by  hand  on  woven  wire 
trays  or  “flakes,”  as  they  are  called. 
These  flakes  are  placed  in  racks 
holding  twenty-five  to  fifty  flakes 
each,  and  are  run  into  small  rooms 
where  the  fish  are  cooked  a  few  min¬ 
utes  with  live  steam.  The  fish  are 
then  run  into  a  drying-room,  where 
excess  moisture  is  removed  bv  pass¬ 
ing  heated  air  over  them.  After  thei 
are  cooled  the}^  are  ready  to  pack. 

The  heads  and  viscera  of  larger 
fish  are  generally  removed  in  the 
“pickle-shed.”  In  case  of  small  fish 
the  heads  are  removed  at  the  pack¬ 
ing-tables, — packing  being  done  by 
women,  who  arrange  the  fish  in  the 
cans.  The  cans  are  then  filled  auto¬ 
matically  with  oil,  and  are  sealed  by 
automatic  sealing  machines.  The 
contents  of  the  cans  are  sterilized  by 
immersing  them  in  a  tank  of  boiling 
water  for  about  two  hours.  The  cans 
are  then  cleaned  and  packed  for 
shipment. 

The  majority  of  Maine  sardines 
are  packed  in  oil,  according  to  the 
process  described  above,  but  sardines 
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in  oil  are  also  prepared  by  first  dry¬ 
ing  and  then  frying  them  in  hot  oil, 
usually  cottonseed  or  peanut  oil;  or 
by  drying  and  smoking,  after  which 
they  are  usually  packed  in  oil.  A 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
fish  are  packed  as  sardines  in  mus¬ 
tard  sauce  or  tomato  sauce. 


sound  fish  are  used,  and  that  they 
are  put  up  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
To  guide  the  inspectors  in  their 
work,  the  association  has  prepared 
a  list  of  twenty  sanitary  factory  re¬ 
quirements  and  seven  rules  covering 
the  quality  of  fish  and  pack,  and  the 
inspector  is  instructed  to  see  that 
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that  time  there  has  been  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  factories,  in  the  condition  of 
fish  packed,  and  the  average  quality 
of  the  finished  products. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  “average 
quality”  because  there  have  been  a 
number  of  packers  who  have  always 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  for  their  goods  even  before  the 
inspection  was  started. 

Since  this  inspection  was  started 
in  Maine,  a  similar  system  has  been 
put  into  effect  in  connection  with  the 
California  sardine  industry  and  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  of 
southern  California;  and  its  value 
not  only  to  the  industry  but  also  to 
the  dealer  and  the  consumer  has  been 
so  generally  recognized  that  it  will 
probably  be  in  effect  in  many  other 
branches  of  the  canning  industry 
during  the  season  of  1919. 

During  the  past  year,  the  entire 
sardine  industry  was  operating 
under  license  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  a  number  of  rules 


Dipping  the  Fish  from  the  Weirs 


Drying  Room  of  a  Fish  Cannery 


Most  of  the  packers  felt  that  some 
form  of  regulation  in  the  industry 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  proper 
standard  of  quality,  and  to  see  that 
sanitary  conditions  around  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  quality  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  were  such  as  to  meet  the  strict 
requirements  of  State  and  Federal 
laws. 

These  packers  decided  to  ask  the 
National  Canners’  Association, 
which  is  an  organization  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  canned  food 
industry,  and  to  increasing  the  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  foods,  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  system  of  voluntary  inspection 
for  the  above  purposes. 

That  association  was  asked  to  ap¬ 
point  a  director  of  inspection,  who 
would  be  responsible  only  to  the  as¬ 
sociation,  and  not  to  the  sardine 
packers;  this  director  to  have  au¬ 
thority  to  appoint  necessary  inspec¬ 
tors  and  to  draw  up  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  carrying  on  the  inspection 
with  the  approval  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association.  The  expenses 
of  the  inspection  are  borne  by  an  as¬ 
sessment  on  each  case  of  cans  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  can  manufacturer, 
paid  direct  to  the  National  Canners’ 
Association. 

The  duties  of  inspectors  are  (1) 
to  keep  track  of  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  in  and  about  the- factories  and 
make  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment  where  necessary  and  (2)  to 
watch  the  packing  process  from  the 
time  the  fish  reach  the  wharf  until 


these  are  lived  up  to  in  the  factories 
under  his  inspection.  For  every  case 
of  goods  packed  in  accordance  with 
these  rules  and  regulations,  the  in¬ 
spector  is  authorized  to  issue  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  association,  signifying 
that  the  sardines  have  been  inspected 
and  packed  in  accordance  with  the 
association  requirements.  In  case  of 
failure  to  meet  these  requirements, 
the  inspector  refuses  to  issue  cer¬ 
tificates  during  the  period  or  on  the 
pack  in  question. 

The  certificates  are  attached  to  the 
shipping  cases  and  are  a  guaranty  to 
the  dealer  and  consumer  that  the 


and  regulations  were  issued  to  in¬ 
sure  correct  measurement  in  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  fish,  to  prevent 
unnecessary  waste  of  fish  and  to  se¬ 
cure  a  sanitary  product  and  a  full 
can  to  the  consumer. 

The  inspection  force  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association  was 
sworn  in  as  deputies  of  the  Food 
Administration  to  carry  out  their 
regulations,  which  proved  of  decided 
benefit  to  the  industry,  so  that  a 
movement  is  now  under  way  to  in¬ 
corporate  many  of  their  regulations 
in  the  form  of  state  laws. 


Corn  syrup  is  a  perfectly  whole¬ 
some  food.  It  contains  glucose  and 
glucose  is  a  wholesome  food.  It  can 
well  be  used  instead  of  so  much  cane 
or  beet  sugar. 


goods  are  prepared  in  sanitary  fac¬ 
tories  from  clean,  sound  fish. 

This  inspection  system  has  now 
they  are  sealed  in  the  cans  and  ready  been  in  effect  for  three  years,  and  it 
for  shipment,  and  see  that  only  is  generally  conceded  that  during 


The  Economic  and  Dietetic 
Value  of  Canne  d  F  ruits 

This  Description  of  Latest  Methods  of  Canning  Fruits 
Furnishes  a  Lesson  to  Dietitians  and  Teachers 


Eleanor  Lee 
Wright 


OC1ENCE  has 
O  long  since 
been  the  chief 
factor  in  placing, 
the  s  u  m  m  e  r 
fruits  in  the 
winter  pantry 
and  is  no  longer 
a  novelty.  This 
in  itself  has 
economic  value. 

The  processes 
used  in  com  - 
mercial  canning 

are  interesting  and  are  not  unlike 
the  methods  used  in  a  household. 
There  is  the  advantage,  however,  of 
equipment  and  superior  quality 
made  possible  by  advantages  of  care¬ 
ful.  skillful  selection  of  the  fruits 
used. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  canned 
fruits  now  found  on  the  market. 
These  are  chiefly:  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  apricots,  cherries,  egg  plums, 
green  gage  plums,  white  grapes, 
blackberries,  blueberries,  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  black  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  loganberries,  gooseberries 
and  pineapple. 

Selection  Necessary 

Most  of  the  steps  in  the  canning 
process  are  common  to  all  fruits. 
These  steps  are  essentially :  selecting 
the  fruits,  scientific  grading  for  the 
quality  of  the  product,  washing  and 
preparing,  filling  the  cans,  process¬ 
ing  in  the  way  deemed  best  by  the 
individual  manufacturer,  cooling, 
labelling  and  packing  for  shipment. 

Factories  are  located  near  the 
source  of  the  supply  because  the  raw 
fruits  used  in  canning  must  be  in 
first-class  condition  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  highest  quality  that  is  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  much  easier  to  trans¬ 
port  labor  to  the  locality  in  which 
the  fruit  is  grown  than  it  is  to  ship 
the  fruit  a  long  distance  without 
injuring  it  after  it  is  picked.  Fresh 
fruits  found  in  markets  in  large 
cities  are  not  considered  suitable  ior 
high-grade  canning.  Canning  fruit 
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in  the  vicinity  where  grown  also 
eliminates  waste  by  spoilage  and 
evaporation  which  may  occur  in 
transportation. . 

Fruit,  like  flowers,  wither  after 
plucking.  The  longer  fruit  waits 
until  it  is  cooked  and  canned,  the 
quicker  it  loses  its  quality  and 
flavor.  Fruit  must  be  cooked  and 
canned  just  where  it  is  picked,  to  be 
at  its  best  when  you  open  the  can 
and  serve  it.  Fruit  selected  for  can¬ 
ning  is  that  which  is  considered  best 
bv  the  individual  manufacturer  as 
regards  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
where  the  fruit  is  grown  as  well  as 
the  preference  for  variety.  The 
fruit  must  also  reach  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity  before  picking  tor 
canning  purposes. 

Careful  Grading 

Every  step  of  grading  is  carefully 
followed  until  the  fruit  is  placed  in 
the  can.  By  the  term  grading  uni¬ 
formity  of  general  appearance,  size, 
texture,  and  color  is  meant.  The 
fruit  is  washed  very  thoroughly,  in 
fact,  better  than  is  possible  in  the 
kitchen  in  a  home.  The  washing 
machines  are  great  troughs  in  which 
dirt  is  removed  by  currents  and 
sprays  of  water.  This  is  done  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  make  certain  that  the 
fruit  is  thoroughly  cleaned.  If  the 
fruit  is  to  be  peeled,  the  peeling  is 
done  by  process  after  it  is  thorough  ly 
washed.  Fruit  is  very  carefully 
graded  for  size. 

You  who  teach  the  art  of  cookery 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
term  “blanching.”  A  few  fruits  are 
blanched,  such  as  cherries  and 
peaches.  This  process  is  not  used  to 
whiten  the  product  but  to  make 
them  pack  in  the  cans  more  easily. 
It  also  gives  the  fruit  a  more  uni¬ 
form  color. 

Some  fruits  are  packed  by  hand 
rather  than  by  machinery  because 
they  must  be  placed  in  the  cans  in 
layers.  This  is  also  necessary  to 
obtain  the  correct  weight  and  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  of  fruit  for  the  size 
of  the  can  in  which  they  are  packed. 
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Then,  too,  the  fruit  is  less  likely  to 
be  crushed. 

The  value  of  syrup  in  canning 
fruits  is  well  known.  One  manufac¬ 
turer  uses  an  extra  double  heavy 
sugar  syrup  in  preparing  his  product 
and  the  syrup  is  considered  in  the 
grading  of  the  final  product,  feyrup 
also  adds  to  the  palatability  ot  the 
fruits  for,  thus  prepared,  they  are 
more  succulent  and  retain  their  nat¬ 
ural  flavor,  goodness  and  sweetness. 
Of  course  the  density  of  the  syrup 
depends  primarily  upon  the  raw 
fruit. 

After  filling,  the  cans  of  fruit  are 
gradually  heated.  All  the  air  is 
driven  out.  This  is  called  exhaust¬ 
ing.  All  of  the  sealing  process  is 
done  by  machinery.  The  final  ster¬ 
ilizing  is  accomplished  either  in  re¬ 
torts  or  hot  water  baths.  I  he  tem¬ 
perature  depends  entirely  upon  the 
fruit  and  is  controlled  by  a  device 
for  the  purpose. 

After  the  fruit  is  thus  properly 
sterilized  the  cans  are  cooled.  This 
process  varies  depending  upon  the 
fruit  and  the  result  desired.  In 
some  instances  the  cans  are  sprayed 
with  cold  water  while  in  others  they 
are  cooled  in  the  retort  by  running 
in  cold  water.  After  this  the  cans 
are  labelled  and  packed  for  ship¬ 
ping:. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Act  has  made 
canned  fruits,  as  well  as  other 
canned  foods,  safe.  It.  provides 
against  any  adulteration  or  use  of 
material  unfit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  If  saccharin  or  glucose  or  any 
artificial  coloring  matter  is  used,  the 
fact  must  be  stated  on  the  label. 
This  act  also  regulates  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  factory. 

Although  the  foregoing  general 
]) recesses  are  worth  knowing,  it 
also  interesting  to  learn  something 
of  each  special  fruit. 

Canned  peaches  are  considered  the 
most  popular  of  all  canned  fruits. 
The  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is  be¬ 
cause  thev  please  both  the  eye  and 
the  palate,  and  they  keep  well.  The 
very  fact  that  the  peach  is  an  annual 
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fruit  only — that  the  tree  bears  fruit 
but  ouce  a  year — bears  out  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  the  canned  product. 
Some  authorities  claim  that  the 
peach  originated  in  China,  while 
others  give  the  credit  of  its  origin 
to  Persia  and  Northern  India.  It 
is  said  that  the  peach  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  by  way  of  Persia 
which  may  explain  the  latter  theory 
as  to  its  origin.  Nowadays  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  throughout  the  world  where 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable.  In 
this  country  it  has  been  grown  more 
successfully  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South  for  the  buds  appear  so  early 
in  the  South  that  they  are  killed  by 
the  spring  frosts.  The  crops  cannot, 
therefore,  be  depended  upon. 

The  states  in  which  peaches  are 
grown  especially  are :  Delaware, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  California, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Georgia;  in 
fact  they  are  grown  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  practically  every  state  in  the 
union. 

The  Peach 

The  peach  is  popularly  divided 
into  three  groups :  the  yellow  free: 
stone;  the  yellow  cling;  and  the 
white  cling.  Manufacturers  differ 
in  preference  for  variety.  Most  of 
the  varieties  of  the  peach  grown  in 
this  country  were  named  for  the 
originator  of  the  variety.  Many  of 
these  have  a  delicious  flavor  and  fine 
texture  but  all  are  not  suitable  for 
canning  purposes.  The  best  peach 
for  canning  is  the  Phillips  Yellow 
t  ling.  This  preference  is  given  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fine  texture,  even  color 
and  delicious  flavor  and  adaptability 
to  canning  purposes.  It  is  grown 
m  the  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara 
valleys  of  California.  The  peach  is 
canned  both  in  slices  and  halves,  be¬ 
ing  packed  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
grown.  Pipe,  plump  peaches  with¬ 
out  flaw  or  bruise,  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  sizei,  color  and  texture, 
gently  handled  and  cooked  exactly 
right.  The  peaches  prior  to  cooking 
are  split,  pitted  and  peeled.  They 
are  canned  at  once  so  that  no  par¬ 
ticle  of  their  appetizing  or  delicate 
flaA  or  is  lost.  Sliced  peaches  are 
prepared  from  the  same  carefully  se¬ 
lected  fruits  as  the  halves. 

Restaurants,  hotels  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  prefer  the  high  priced 
canned  fruits  because  they  obtain 
more  servings  in  a  can.  This  can 
be  readily  understood  when  it  is 
realized  that  only  one  of  the  halves 
of  the  peaches  makes  a  serving, 
while  in  the  cheaper  product  the 
halves  are  smaller  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  serve  two  or  three  pieces  in 
order  to  make  the  serving  adequate. 

Peaches  are  usually  packed  in  cans 


whose  sizes  are  No.  I,  No.  2,  No.  3, 
and  No.  10. 

The  canned  pineapple  has  won 
second  place  in  public  favor.  Al¬ 
though  this  fruit  originated  in 
tropical  America,  it  is  now  culti¬ 
vated  throughout  the  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  world,  growing  in 
Florida,  Porto  Pico,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Malay  Peninsula,  but  chiefly 
in  Hawaii.  The  name  “pineapple” 
is  said  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
fruit  because  its  shape  and  external 
appearance  are  similar  to  the  cone 
of  the  pine  tree. 

The  pineapple  plant  is  low,  al¬ 
most  a  bush,  having  sharp-pointed, 
serrated  leaves.  Each  plant  bears 
but  one  pineapple.  The  fact  that 
drought  is  the  only  cause  of  a  crop 
failure  evidences  the  reason  for  the 
dependability  of  the  fruit  for  the 
market. 

When  properly  canned  the  pine¬ 
apple  retains  its  delicious  flavor. 
The  Hawaiian  pineapple  has  re¬ 
cently  become  the  most  popular  of 
all  varieties.  This  pineapple  is  yel¬ 
low  instead  of  white,  because  it  is 
fully  ripened  on  the  plant  in 
Hawaiian  sunshine,  and  then  canned 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  plantation. 
This  variety  of  pineapple  is  also 
very  tender  and  full  of  real  pine¬ 
apple  flavor.  Artifically  ripened 
fruit  can  usually  be  detected  by  the 
white  color,  coarse  fibres  and  tough¬ 
ness  as  well  as  lack  of  flavor. 

Peeling  Process 

Some  manufacturers  use  machin¬ 
ery  for  peeling  and  coring  the  pine¬ 
apple  while  others  have  this  work 
done  by  hand.  In  any  case  the  fac¬ 
tory  employes  wear  rubber  gloves  not 
only  for  sanitary  reasons  but  be¬ 
cause  the  acidity  of  pineapples  is  so 
great  that  it  eats  the  flesh.  This, 
no  doubt  is  one  reason  for  the 
preference  for  the  canned  product, 
inasmuch  as  many  people  cannot  as¬ 
similate  the  high  acidity  of  the  fresh 
fruit. 

After  the  pineapple  is  cored  and 
peeled  it  is  sliced  directly  into  the 
tin.  This  necessitates  careful  selec¬ 
tion  for  size  which  is  always  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  various  points 
necessary  in  high  grade  fruit.  If 
by  any  chance,  any  of  the  juice 
escapes  it  is  used  in  preparing  the 
syrup  for  the  fruit.  Sometimes  the 
fruit  is  placed  in  a  perforated 
bucket  on  a  basket  and  plunged  first 
in  hot  water  and  then  in  cold. 

The  best  grade  of  grated  pine¬ 
apple  is  prepared  from  carefnllv  se¬ 
lected,  clear  fruit,  free  from  “eyes” 
and  cores  and  is  put  up  in  heavy 
syrup.  Grated,  crushed  or  shredded 


pineapple  is  merely  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  style  of  preparation. 
This  type  of  canned  pineapple  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  confectioners.  Canned 
pineapple  is  a  wholesome,  econom¬ 
ical  food  which,  when  canned  prop¬ 
erly,  will  keep  its  goodness  for  years. 

The  Apple 

The  apple  belongs  to  the  rose  fam¬ 
ily  in  both  fruit  and  flower.  The 
cultivation  of  it  started  in  prehis¬ 
toric  times,  while  today  North 
America  leads  in  its  production. 
The  fact  that  it  blooms  late,  thus 
escaping  spring  frosts,  makes  the 
apple  the  most  reliable  of  all  fruits. 
The  varieties  of  apples  chiefly  used 
for  canning  are  Greenings  and  Bald¬ 
wins  grown  in  New  York,  which  are 
firm,  tart  fall  apples.  For  canning 
they  are  carefully  graded,  Avashed, 
peeled,  quartered  and  cored.  They 
are  canned  by  the  usual  processes 
Avhich  have  been  discussed.  The 
a]3ple  is  packed  to  the  greater  ex¬ 
tent  in  No.  10  cans  although  some 
are  packed  in  No.  2l/2  and  No.  3 
cans.  Those  who  purchase  canned 
apples  eliminate  the  waste  of  peel¬ 
ing,  coring  and  the  specks  which  are 
found  in  fresh  apples  in  the  average 
market.  Besides  time,  labor  and 
fuel  are  saved. 

The  pear  is  a  deciduous  fruit 
closely  related  to  the  apple  (and 
rose)  family.  There  is  a  Avide  va¬ 
riety  of  pears  groAvn  throughout  the 
Avorld  but  the  one  considered  best 
for  canning,  grown  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  Bartlett,  produced 
successfully  in  both  New  York  and 
California,  the  New  York  variety 
being  smaller,  of  finer  fiber  and 
more  delicate  flavor. 

The  Pear 

Pears  are  graded,  hand  peeled, 
carefully  cored  and  halved,  and  are 
immediately  dropped  into  water  to 
keep  them  from  discoloring,  which 
is  liable  to  occur  rapidly  when  the 
fiber  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  sirup  used  is  lighter  than  that 
used  in  most  fruits,  but  is  not  so 
light  in  a  high  quality  product  as  to 
leave  the  fruit  unpalatable.  Pears 
are  sterilized  only  long  enough  for 
them  to  keep  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  their  good,  white  color.  The 
fact  that  pears  are  sometimes  pink¬ 
ish  is  not  due  to  any  foreign  mat¬ 
ter,  but  simply  a  change  brought 
about  by  overheating. 

A  near  relative  of  the  peach  is 
the  plum,  whose  history  dates  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It 
will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  is 
produced  in  a  myriad  of  varieties. 
The  best  known,  however,  are  the 
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Green  Gages,  Egg  Plums  and  Dam¬ 
son  Plums.  Many  authorities  credit 
the  Pacific  Coast  beyond  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  Cascade  mountains  with 
the  best  varieties.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers  offer  a  pitted  plum  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  kind  of  canned  plum 
is  not  so  great  as  for  the  ones  packed 
with  the  pit  left  in. 

Closely  related  to  the  peach  and 
the  plum  is  the  apricot,  resembling 
the  peach  in  appearance  and  color 
.and  the  plum  in  acidity.  It  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  Armenia.  This 
•conclusion  was  probably  derived 
from  its  botanical  name.  Other  au¬ 
thorities  say  that  it  originated  in 
China  and  was  carried  into  Europe 
by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Aromatic  Fruit 
The  apricot  is  particularly  aro¬ 
matic.  Its  “fragrant”  flavor  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  all  other  fruits. 
Well  selected,  properly  matured 
fruits  used  in  a  first  class  canned 
product  are  characterized  by  the 
color,  size,  texture  and  “fragrance" 
of  flavor.  All  apricots  are  halved 
and  pitted  for  canning  purposes,  the 
fancy  grades  being  peeled.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  an  “almond 
oil  is  extracted  from  the  pit  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries;  also  that  people 
of  the  Orient  eat  the  kernels  as  we 
eat  almonds. 

Cherries  are  one  of  the  most 
luscious  of  the  small  fruits  and  has 
been  grafted  and  cultivated  from  the 
wild  state  until  the  perfect  fruit 
grown  today  is  the  result.  The 
cherry  is  classed  in  two  types :  the 
sour  variety  grown  in  New  York — 
the  Montmorenci  is  given  the  pref¬ 
erence — and  the  sweet  cherry  of 
California,  such  as  the  Royal  Ann. 
The  sour  red  cherries  are  pitted  for 
canning,  while  the  Royal  Ann  and 
other  sweet  varieties  are  canned  with 
the  seeds  left  in,  because  the  seed 
seems  to  give  the  fruit  a  desirable 
flavor.  The  fresh  Royal  Ann  cher¬ 
ries  have  red  cheeks  which  become 
brownish  when  cooked.  The  high 
esteem  in  which  the  cherry  is  held  is 
evidenced  in  the  Cherry  Festival 
given  yearly  in  Japan. 

The  story  of  the  grape  is  very 
long  and  very  interesting;  one  with 
which  much  romance  has  been  made. 
At  one  time  so  much  land  in  Italy 
was  given  up  to  vineyards  that  Em¬ 
peror  Domitian  feared  a  grain 
famine  and  in  81  A.  D.  sent  out  an 
edict  restricting  its  growth.  It  was 
also  feared  that  the  barbarians  of 
the  north  would  invade  the  country 
to  get  the  fine  wine  produced  there. 
In  a  sense,  it  would  seem  that  his- 
torv  is  repeating  itself. 

The  grape  is  a  deciduous,  peren¬ 


nial  fruit  whose  color  is  entirely  in 
the  outer  skin.  It  may  be  red,  yel¬ 
low,  purple,  green  or  white.  The 
white  variety  grown  in  California  is 
the  most  suitable  for  canning,  the 
larger  sizes  being  used  for  the  best 
quality  product.  They  make  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wholesome  and  delicious 
dessert. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  and 
most  popular  of  all  berries  are  straw¬ 
berries.  Strawberries  are  selected 
for  their  firmness  and  size.  The 
final  product  is  graded  for  its  color. 
Strawberries  put  up  in  water  lose 
their  color  and  flavor.  The  sirup 
should  be  heavy  for  thus  it  not  only 
makes  the  berries  more  palatable  but 
also  more  appealing  to  the  eye. 

The  raspberry  is  a  very  popular 
canned  fruit,  the  black  and  red  va¬ 
rieties  being  used.  The  Cuthbert, 
grown  in  New  York,  is  a  large  dark 
red  berry  selected  by  some  food  pro¬ 
ducers  as  the  best  variety  for  can¬ 
ning.  The  flavor  is  particularly 
rich.  When  judging  either  the  black 
or  red  raspberry  note  the  uniformity 
of  size,  firmness,  good  color  and  den¬ 
sity  of  sirup. 

Canned  fruits  produced  by  a  re¬ 
liable  manufacturer  are  certain  to 
have  quality  that  is  uniform  and  de¬ 
pendable. 

Lessons  on  Commercial 
Canned  Fruits 

I.  After  reading  this  article  to  the 
class  the  following  questions  may  be 
asked : 

(1)  Why  is  fruit  “blanched”  for 
canning  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  essential  points 
in  judging  canned  fruits? 

(3)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  can 
fruits  where  they  are  grown 
in  order  to  get  the  best  qual¬ 
ity?  Has  this  economic 
value  ? 

(4)  Name  the  sizes  of  cans  used 
in  commercial  canning. 

(a)  Various  students  may  be 
assigned  to  determine  the 
number  of  serving  obtained 
from  various  canned  fruits 
of  (1)  poor  quality  and 
(2)  best  quality. 

(5)  Name  the  processes  generally 
employed  in  commercial  prep¬ 
aration  of  canned  fruits. 

(G)  What  points  are  considered 
by  a  reliable  manufacturer  in 
tiie  selection  of  the  raw  fruit 
for  canning? 

(7)  Is  it  a  real  economy  to  bin- 
cheap  grades  of  canned 
fruits  ?  Why  ? 

(8)  From  a  dietetic  standpoint, 
whv  are  canned  fruits  many 


times  given  the  preference  to 
raw  fruits? 

II.  Compare  commercial  and  home 
canned  fruits.  Assign  every  two 
girls  several  fruits  for  comparison, 
using  both  high  grade  and  cheap  va¬ 
rieties  of  canned  products. 

Note  the  following  points; 

(1)  Uniformity  of  product. 

(2)  Color  of  fruit. 

(3)  Texture. 

(4)  Flavor. 

(5)  Density  of  syrup. 

(6)  Shape  and  general  appear¬ 
ance. 

(7)  Appeal  to  the  eye;  to  the 
palate. 

(8)  Fresh  fruit  flavor. 

III.  If  a  housewife  says  that  her 
family  will  eat  canned  fruit  but  not 
the  syrup,  how  would  you  suggest 
that  she  use  it? 

IV.  Which  canned  fruits  would 
you  especially  advise  for  children? 

V.  How  manv  wavs  can  you  sug- 
gest  for  serving? 

Cj  o 

1 )  Peaches. 

2)  Apples. 

3)  Pears. 

4)  Apricots. 

5)  Plums. 

6)  Raspberries. 

7)  Strawberries. 

8)  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 

a)  Is  fruit  merely  a  des¬ 
sert  ? 

b)  In  how  many  courses  can 
it  be  served  ?  How  would 
you  prepare  it  ? 


Packers  Export  Plans 
Proceed 

A  meeting  of  packers  interested  in 
the  formation  of  one  of  the  provision 
export  enterprises  now  under  way 
was  held  in  Chicago  on  the  earlv 
part  of  this  month,  attended  by  a 
number  of  Middle  West  packers  who 
are  interested  in  this  particular  en¬ 
terprise.  This  corporation  is  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Pro¬ 
vision  Export  Company,  and  its 
plans  include  an  active  campaign  for 
foreign  business  under  the  terms  of 
the  Webb  law  permitting  combina¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose.  T.  II. 
Powers,  president  of  the  Home 
Packing  Company.  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  is  the  head  of  the  temporary 
organization,  and  M.  Mannheimer 
of  the  Evansville  Packing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind..  is  temporary  secre¬ 
tary.  Completion  of  the  staff  will 
be  announced  at  an  early  date. 


Facts  and  Fall  acies  About  Ptomain  Poisons 


WHENEVER  distress  or  vio¬ 
lent  illness,  accompanied  by 
acute  prostration,  comes 
suddenly  upon  a  healthy  man  he 
thinks  of  ptomains  and  lays  his  con¬ 
dition  to  something  that  he  has 
eaten.  His  diagnosis  may  be  correct, 
but  if  he  is  not  wiser  than  most  of 
his  fellows  the  chances  are  that  in 
hunting  the  cause  of  his  illness  he 
will  place  the  blame  on  the  wrong 
food.  Ptomains  are  thought  to  be 
the  products  of  bacterial  growth  and 
are  formed  only  in  the  presence  of 
considerable  quantities  of  proteid 
substances.  No  proteids,  no  pto¬ 
mains. 

The  term  "ptomain”  poisoning 
has  become  a  cloak  for  ignorance. 
Jordan  says  that  "ptomain  poison¬ 
ing  is  a  convenient  refuge  from 
etiologic  uncertainty.” 

In  fact,  any  acute  gastro  intes¬ 
tinal  attack  resulting  from  a  great 
variety  of  causes  is  apt  to  be  called 
"ptomain”  poisoning.  Selmi,  in 
1873,  first  used  the  word  "ptomain” 
to  include  the  poisonous  products  of 
putrefaction  which  gave  the  reac¬ 
tions  then  looked  on  as  characteristic 
of  vegetable  alkaloids.  From  the 
time  of  Selmi,  when  ptomains  were 
regarded  as  animal  alkaloids,  our 
conception  of  these  substances  has 
changed  markedly.  The  last  attempt 
to  give  precision  to  the  term  was  by 
Vaughan,  who  defined  ptomains  as 
intermediate  cleavage  products  of 
protein  decomposition. 

Long  Search  Made 

Rosenau  and  his  associates  at 
Harvard  have  been  searching  in  vain 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  for 
ptomains  that  might  cause  gastro¬ 
intestinal  or  other  symptoms.  Split 
products  of  protein  putrefaction  are 
readily  isolated.  Some  of  these 
products  have  physiologic  activity, 
but  none  of  them  thus  far  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  poisonous  when 
taken  by  the  mouth. 

The  so-called  ptomains  isolated 
and  described  by  Selmi,  Necki,  Brie- 
ger,  Schmiedeberg,  Faust  and 
Vaughn  were  usually  obtained  from 
putrid  organic  matter  that  has  de¬ 
composed  past  the  point  at  which  it 
would  be  used  as  food.  Further¬ 
more,  most  of  these  substances  were 
tested  by  injecting  them  subcuta¬ 
neously  or  intravenously  into  ani¬ 
mals.  Many  substances  are  poison¬ 
ous  when  thus  introduced  parentar- 
ally,  though  they  may  be  harmless  by 
the  mouth.  Again,  many  of  the  so- 
called  ptomains  isolated  and  de¬ 


scribed  have  since  been  shown  to  con¬ 
tain  impurities. 

Chemists  are  now  seldom  con¬ 
fident  of  the  purity  of  protein  frac¬ 
tions,  even  when  obtained  in  crystal- 
line  form.  The  chemical  search  for 
split  protein  products  as  the  cause 
of  "ptomain”  poisoning  has  prac¬ 
tically  been  abandoned.  Most  of 
these  split  products  are  amins,  which 
are  either  not  poisonous  at  all  or  no 
more  so  than  their  corresponding 
ammonia  salts. 

Popular  Belief 

The  chemical  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  muscarin  and  cholin  has  di¬ 
rected  the  work  toward  the  phos- 
phatids,  but  thus  far  this  line  of  re¬ 
search  has  not  helped  solve  the 


Intemperate  Eating — 

MANY  temperance  workers 
who  proudly  wear  a  white 
ribbon  to  show  their  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  forces  fighting  alcohol 
are  themselves  intemperate.  While 
alcoholic  liquors  are  in  the  front 
rank  as  life-shorteners,  it  is  just 
as  true  that  men  who  overeat  dig 
their  graves  with  their  teeth. 

The  body  needs  a  definite  amount 
of  food.  If  the  diet  is  too  limited 
partial  starvation  follows.  If  the 
diet  is  too  heavy  the  excess  food 
is  eliminated  at  the  expense  of 
vital  organs.  Fortunately  we  can 
take  care  of  a  surplus  better  than 
we  can  do  without  sufficient  food. 

But  surplus  food  does  not  mean 
gluttony,  and  the  wise  diner  is  he 
who,  while  eating  freely  of  the 
good  things  on  his  table,  stops 
when  he  has  had  enough.  The  vig¬ 
orous  worker  rarely  overeats,  but 
men  and  women  past  middle  life 
frequently  fail  to  realize  that  they 
require  less  food  as  they  become 
less  active  and  make  of  the  dinner 
table  a  god  of  intemperance. 


puzzle  of  "ptomain”  poisoning. 
Chemists  avoid  the  use  of  the  word 
ptomain,  for  the  reason  that  it  lacks 
precision.  This  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  popular  use  of  a  technical 
term  that  sounds  well,  but  means 
little.  Only  clinicians  cling  to  it  as 
a  convenient  refuge. 

Ptomain  is  a  term  for  chemical 
substances  of  uncertain  origin,  un¬ 
known  nature  and  doubtful  exist¬ 
ence. 

Ptomain  poisoning,  whatever  it 
is,  may  follow  the  eating  of  chopped 
meats,  never  of  canned  tomatoes. 
Ptomains  may  he  encountered  in 
old,  refrozen  ice  cream.  They  are 
absent  in  fresh  milk  or  cream.  They 
may  be  met  in  cheese,  hut  they  are 
never  found  in  candv.  The  most 


serious  epidemics  of  food  poisoning 
usually  occur  at  picnics,  neighbor¬ 
hood  parties  or  celebrations  where 
food  is  served  in  large  quantities, 
usually  cold,  and  from  stock  pre¬ 
pared  a  day  or  so  before.  Chicken 
salad  and  veal  loaf  are  prized  picnic 
food.  They  are  also  the  delight  of 
bacteria  that  produces  ptomains. 
If  acute  food  poisoning  follows  the 
eating  of  what  was  thought  an  excel¬ 
lent  chicken  salad,  it  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  ask  the  chemist  for  an 
analysis.  The  chicken  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  chopped  the  day  before 
and  kept  over  night  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  when  the  ice  supply  was  low, 
and  the  temperature  so  high  that 
bacteria  grew  among  the  chopped 
meat  particles  as  readily  as  in  an 
incubator. 

Canned  goods  are  not  ptomain 
producers.  They  do  not  contain  the 
right  kind  of  food  for  bacteria.  Cold 
storage  does  not  develop  ptomain, 
though  poor  storage  of  nitrogenous 
foods  may. 

The  more  food  poisoning  is  in¬ 
vestigated  the  less  confident  chem¬ 
ists  are  that  the  so-called  ptomains 
are  the  responsible  agents.  This  in¬ 
formation,  whether  it  be  fact  or 
theory,  does  not  help  the  sufferer, 
nor  has  it  as  yet  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fatalities. 

Although  canned  foods,  aside  from 
canned  meats,  are  no  longer  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  up-to-date 
physicians  have  learned  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  true  food  poison¬ 
ing  and  acute  indigestion,  the  public 
is  little  better  able  to  protect  itself 
against  the  serious  illness  which 
comes  from  eating  unknown  food 
poisons  than  it  was  in  the  days  when 
chemists  were  confident  that  they 
had  found  the  disturber  in  the  pto¬ 
main.  The  best  we  can  do  to  avoid 
food  poisoning  is  to  lay  down  cer¬ 
tain  rules  of  eating.  These  rules, 
simplified,  are  as  follows : 

Eat  meats  fresh  from  the  fire  in¬ 
stead  of  stale  from  the  ice  box. 

Avoid  chopped  meats  unless  you 
know  they  are  fresh. 

Beware  of  meats  that  have  stood 
in  a  warm  box  or  room  for  a  day 
after  preparation. 

Never  eat  meat  salads  unless  they 
are  freshly  prepared  and  served. 

When  you  fall  a  victim  to  pto¬ 
mains  get  a  doctor,  you  need  one. 

H.  E.  B. 


Capitalize  vourself  and  vour  fu¬ 
ture.  Buv  W.  S.  S. 
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The  Value  of  the 

Proteins 

Analysis  Shows  That  They  Contain  All 

Essential  To  G  row  th 

By  Carl  0.  Johns , 

Protein  Investigation  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department 

Washington. 


A  COMPLETE  diet  is  one  on 
which  an  animal  will  grow 
normally  when  given  no  other 
food  except  water  to  drink.  Such  a 
diet  must  contain  protein,  fat,  car¬ 
bohydrate,  a  suitable  mixture  of 
salts  and  certain  food  accessories 
which  are  commonly  known  as  vita- 
mines.  This  article  deals  only  with 
the  proteins,  which  are  the  muscle- 
building  substances  in  foods. 

About  three  years  ago  a  laboratory 
was  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  analyze 
proteins  and  determine  their  nutri¬ 
tive  value.  Considerable  research 
along  this  line  had  been  done  previ¬ 
ously  by  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  in  this 
country  and  by  various  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions  abroad.  This  work  gave 
a  new  insight  into  the  composition 
of  proteins  and  showed  why  proteins 
differ  so  greatly  in  their  nutritive 
values.  A  complete  analysis  of  a 
protein  is  a  tedious  operation  which 
requires  several  months  to  complete, 
and  the  methods  employed  are  far 
from  perfect  at  the  present  time. 
While  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  quantitatively  all  of  the 
different  constituents  in  proteins, 
the  analyses  of  proteins  which  have 
been  made  throw  considerable  light 
on  their  nutritive  value. 

Digestive  Process 

Proteins  are  broken  down  by  di¬ 
gestion  into  a  series  of  about  16 
definite  chemical  compounds  which 
are  known  as  amino  acids.  These 
are  absorbed  from  the  digestive 
tracts  of  animals  by  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels  and  are  used  in  building  up  the 
different  kinds  of  proteins  needed 
by  the  body. 

The  value  of  a  protein  depends 
upon  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
various  amino  acids  which  it  gives 
when  digested.  Some  proteins  lack 
certain  of  the  amino  acids  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  growth  and 
will  not  even  support  life  for  any 
length  of  time.  Others  contain 
small  quantities  of  the  necessary 
amino  acids  in  such  proportions 


that  thev  will  serve  to  main- 
tain  the  weight  of  the  animal,  but 
produce  very  little  growth.  Still 
other  proteins,  such  as  those  in  milk 
and  meat  and  other  animal  products, 
as  well  as  in  certain  seeds,  such  as 
the  peanut  and  the  soy  bean,  will 
give  all  the  necessary  amino  acids 
in  such  proportions  that  normal 
growth  can  be  obtained.  Some  of 
the  proteins  in  our  different  cereal 
grains  contain  very  small  quantities 
of  the  essential  amino  acids,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  to 
be  supplemented  by  various  concen¬ 
trates  which  contain  the  missing 
amino  acids  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  factor. 6. 25,  while  giv¬ 
ing  approximately,  the  percentage  of 
protein  in  a  diet,  does  not  show  the 
quality  of  the  protein  nor  its  nutri¬ 
tive  value. 

Proteins  Analyzed 

The  proteins  of  the  peanut  have 
been  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  the  principal  pro¬ 
tein  in  this  seed  has  been  analvzed 
completely  and  found  to  contain  all 
the  amino  acids  which  are  essential 
for  growth. 

The  nutritive  value  of  a  protein 
may  be  ascertained  by  properly 
planned  feeding  experiments.  Small 
animals  are  used  for  such  work,  be¬ 
cause  the  use  of  large  animals  is 
very  costly  and  the  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  too  slowly.  The  animal 
commonly  used  is  the  white  tat. 
This  grows  to  its  full  size  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  has  been  studied  ex¬ 
tensively,  so  that  its  rate  of  normal 
growth  is  well  known.  A  good  pro¬ 
tein  should  produce  normal  growth 
when  fed  together  with  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  a  properly  balanced 
diet.  Peanut  flour  made  from  the 
press  cake  has  been  tested  in  this 
manner  and  found  to  contain  pro¬ 
teins  which  produce  normal  growth. 
This  work  has  been  done  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  as  well  as  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.  When  peanut  flour  is 
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of  Agriculture, 

fed  as  the  only  source  of  protein  in 
an  otherwise  adequate  diet,  the  ani¬ 
mals  grow  at  a  normal  rate.  The 
value  of  peanut  meal  as  a  stock  and 
poultry  feed  is  too  well  known  to 
need  discussion. 

A  number  of  mills  are  now  press¬ 
ing  shelled,  blanched  peanuts  in 
order  to  obtain  a  high-grade  virgin 
peanut  oil.  When  the  press  cake 
thus  obtained  is  what  is  known  as 
14  per  cent  extraction,  which  means 
that  the  flour  contains  74  per  cent, 
of  the  wheat  kernel.  The  rats  fed  on 
the  wheat  bread  diet  grew  slowly  and 
did  not  attain  normal  growth,  while 
those  fed  on  bread  containing  25 
per  cent  of  peanut  flour  grew  at  a 
normal  rate  throughout  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Wheat  bread  does  not  supply 
a  very  high  percentage  of  protein, 
and  some  of  the  proteins  in  wheat 
are  of  a  poor  quality.  The  peanut 
flour  added  to  the  wheat  not  only 
increases  the  percentage  of  protein 
in  the  bread,  but  also  adds  proteins 
of  a  high  quality.  More  than  25  per 
cent  of  peanut  flour  with  wheat 
flour  does  not  make  a  satisfactory 
loaf.  In  a  great  many  communities 
bread  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  hu¬ 
man  dietary.  It  is  therefore  essen¬ 
tial  that  bread  should  be  as  nutri¬ 
tious  as  possible.  Since  bread  made 
from  a  mixture  of  peanut  and  wheat 
flours  is  more  nutritious  than  bread 
made  from  wheat  alone,  it  should 
be  given  careful  consideration,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  feeding  children,  who 
need  considerable  protein  of  a  high 
quality  in  order  to  grow  normally. 

Not  Hard  to  Digest 

Peanuts  are  believed  by  some  to 
be  difficult  of  digestion.  This  is  not 
true  of  peanut  meal  or  flour  or  of 
peanut  butter.  The  peanut  itself  is 
also  easily  digested  if  properly  mas¬ 
ticated.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  peanuts  are  a  very  concentrated 
food.  A  pound  of  shelled  peanuts 
contains  about  2,500  calories,  or  suf¬ 
ficient  energy  for  a  grown  person 
for  24  hours.  When  peanuts  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  diet,  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  reduction 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Farm  Economist  Appoint¬ 
ed  for  Production 
Cost  Work 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Francis  W.  Peck,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  farm  economist  in  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management.  Mr.  Peck, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  the  new  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  will 
have  charge  of  the  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  relating  to  the  cost  of 
producing  farm  products.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan  and  methods  for  securing 
eost-of-production  data  were  recently 
outlined  by  a  committee  of  experts 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  published  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  in 
all  future  studies  and  investigations 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  Peck  has  been  connected  with 
the  University  of  Minnesota  for  a 
number  of  years.  Since  1913  he  has 
been  an  instructor  and  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  farm  management  at  that 
institution,  and  has  also  had  charge 
of  its  cost-accounting  investigations. 
He  has  prepared  and  published  a 
number  of  bulletins  dealing  with  the 
cost  of  producing  farm  products  and 
other  farm-management  problems. 

Mr.  Peck  was  born  and  brought 
up  on  a  farm  in  Indiana,  where  he 
received  his  common-school  educa¬ 
tion.  Later  he  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  received  his 
bachelor  and  master  degrees.  The 
long  and  varied  experience  which 
Mr.  Peck  has  had  in  connection  with 
task  of  directing  the  enlarged  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
studies  of  the  cost  of  production  pe¬ 
culiarly  fit  him  for  the  responsible 
agement  in  this  important  field. 


More  Imports  of  Meat 

Examination  of  the  inspection 
statistics  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  show  that  imports 
of  fresh  beef  in  January  totaled 
3,930,093  lbs.,  compared  to,  only  90,- 
133  lbs.  in  January  a  year  ago.  Of 
this  quantity  3,347,574  lbs.  came 
from  Canada,  together  with  503,943 
lbs.  of  other  fresh  meat.  Canned 
and  cured  meat  imports  in  January 
totaled  11,386,436  lbs.,  of  which 
4,003,630  lbs.  was  from  Uruguay 
and  6,530,448  lbs.  from  Argentina. 


Eggs  in  Cold  Shortage 

Deports  from  386  cold  storages  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  show 
that  on  March  15  their  rooms  con¬ 
tained  33,946  cases  of  eggs,  while  on 
March  1,  438  storages  reported  36,- 
379  cases.  Keports  of  nine  storages 
are  not  yet  received.  On  the  basis 
of  previous  reports  their  holdings  for 
March  15  are  estimated  as  3,713 
cases.  The  383  storages  that  re¬ 
ported  holdings  on  March  15  of  this 
year  and  last  show  a  present  stock  of 
33,901  cases  as  compared  with  73,- 
771  cases  last  year,  a  decrease  of  39,- 
370  cases  or  53.7  per  cent.  The  re¬ 
ports  show  that  from  March  1  to  15 
the  March  1  holdings  increased  39.0 
per  cent,  while  the  last  report 
showed  that  during  February  the 
February  1  holdings  decreased  80.9 
per  cent.  Last  year  the  increase 
from  March  1  to  15  was  355.8  per 
cent  and  during  February  the  de¬ 
crease  was  87.8  per  cent. 


The  Paris  Municipal  Council, 
Paris,  France,  is  contemplating  the 
construction  of  a  cold  storage  depot 
for  fish  in  the  basement  of  the  Mark- 
ket.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  from 
$300,000  to  $400,000. 
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Fisk  Landed  at  American 
Ports  During  January 

THE  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  has  issued  a  statistical 
bulletin,  No.  434,  giving  the  quan¬ 
tities  and  values  of  fishery  products 
landed  at  Boston  and  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  by  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  fishing  vessels  in 
January,  1919.  The  fishing  fleet 
landing  fishery  products  at  these 
ports  during  the  month  included  194 
steam  and  sail  vessels.  These  ves¬ 
sels  landed  at  Boston  344  trips,  ag¬ 
gregating  7,811,443  pounds,  valued 
at  $493,373;  at  Gloucester,  156 
trips,  aggregating  3,803,633  pounds, 
valued  at  $315,165;  and  at  Port¬ 
land,  183  trips,  aggregating  540,580 
pounds,  valued  at  $39,458,  a  total  of 
583  trips  and  of  13,154,655  pounds, 
having  a  value  to  the  fishermen  of 
$746,995.  These  receipts  include 
two  trips  landed  by  a  Canadian  ves¬ 
sel  at  Boston,  amounting  to  193,704 
pounds,  valued  at  $11,473. 

Bulletin  No.  435  gives  statistics 
of  the  quantities  and  values  of  fish¬ 
ery  products  landed  at  Seattle. 
Wash.,  by  American  fishing  and 
collecting  vessels  in  January,  1919. 
The  fishing  fleet  during  the  month 
landed  at  this  port  seven  trips,  ag¬ 
gregating  180,900  pounds,  having  a 
value  to  the  fishermen  of  $36,485. 
These  products  included  halibut, 
134.900  pounds,  valued  at  $33,000: 
sablefish,  31,500  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,450;  “lingcod,”  15,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,335;  and  rockfishes. 
9000  pounds,  valued  at  $810.  In 
addition  to  this  catch  collecting  ves¬ 
sels  landed  459,800  pounds  of  sal¬ 
mon.  herring,  pilchard,  steelhead 
trout,  and  other  species,  valued  at 
$33,318. 
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To  Study  Retail  Meat 
Market  Conditions 

A  country-wide  inquiry  into  the 
retail  meat  business  is  to  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  survey  will  include  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  retail  meat  markets 
covering  “cash  and  carry/’  delivery, 
“chain  stores,”  and  public-market 
stalls  in  a  number  of  selected  cities 
representing  different  types  of  trade 
and  different  local  conditions.  Ef¬ 
forts  will  be  made  to  determine  the 
most  effective  means  and  methods 
for  the  introduction  of  economics 
and  the  increase  of  efficiency  in  the 
distribution  of  meat  from  the  whole¬ 
saler  to  the  consumer.  An  informa¬ 
tion  service  for  the  aid  of  retailers, 
city  and  state  officials  and  others  in¬ 
terested,  is  included  in  the  plans  as 
outlined  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  work  will  be  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  John  A.  Ivotal, 
formerly  a  successful  retail  meat 
dealer  of  Chicago,  who  for  a  number 
of  years  was  national  secretary  of  the 
United  Master  Butchers  of  America. 

The  results  of  these  inquiries  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  bureau  anticipates  that  signif¬ 
icant  improvements  will  be  suggested 
and  made  possible  by  the  studies  of 
this  phase  of  the  meat  industry,  in 
which  the  producer  as  well  as  the 
consumer  and  the  trade  are  vitally 
interested. 


Hoover  Now  Rail  Chief 

The  Supreme  War  Council  has 
given  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Director 
General  of  Allied  Belief,  control  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  old  Austrian 
Empire.  He  has  mandatory  powers 
in  demanding  locomotive  and  freight 
cars  with  which  to  create  a  food  re¬ 
lief  service. 


Government  Publications 

The  following  publications  were  is¬ 
sued  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  during  the  week 
ended  March  22,  1919: 

Beport  of  Committee  Appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Consider  Plan  of  Organization, 
Scope  of  Work,  and  Projects  for  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management,  and 
Methods  of  Procedure  in  Making 
Cost-of-Production  Studies.  Office 
of  the  Secretary  Circular  No.  132. 

Farm  Practice  in  Growing  Sugar 
Beets  in  Three  California  Districts. 
Department  Bulletin  700. 

Sweet-Potato  Growing.  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  999. 

How  to  Control  Billbugs  Destruc¬ 


tive  to  Cereal  and  Forage  Crops. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  1003. 

The  City  Home  Garden.  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1044. 

Official  Grain  Standards  of  the 
United  States  for  Oats.  Bureau  of 
Markets  Service  and  Begulatory  An¬ 
nouncement  No.  46. 

Copies  of  these  publications  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Division  of  Publications,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Food  Knowledge  for  Foreign 
Born 

Faced  here  with  new  living  condi¬ 
tions,  new  foods,  and  more  money 
to  spend  for  food,  the  foreign-born 
housewife  is  likely  to  serve  her  fam¬ 
ily  with  poorly  balanced  meals. 
Children  particularly  suffer  from  in- 
digestibles  easily  procured  and  given 
them  daily.  Much  work  is  being 
done  this  year  among  foreign-born 
housewives  by  the  extension  workers 
from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  state  colleges. 
Where  it  is  necessary,  interpreters 
are  used  to  translate  the  demon¬ 
strator’s  message  to  the  women,  who 
are  usually  eager  to  learn  American 
ways.  Italian  women  particularly 
are  devoted  mothers  and  are  anxious 
to  know  and  to  practice  the  best 
methods  of  caring  for  children. 


Civil-Service  Exam¬ 
ination 

The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  announces  an  open  com¬ 
petitive  examination  for  field  agent, 
for  men  only,  on  April  23  and  24, 
1919.  Vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  duty  in  the  field,  at 
entrance  salaries  ranging  from 
$1,600  to  $2,400  a  year  will  be  filled 
from  this  examination. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply 
for  Form  1312,  stating  the  title  of 
the  examination  desired,  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


The  United  States  produces  in  nor¬ 
mal  times: 

76  per  cent  of  all  corn  grown  in 
entire  world. 

70  per  cent  of  all  cotton. 

72  per  cent  of  all  the  oil. 

59  per  cent  of  all  the  copper. 

44  per  cent  of  all  the  coal. 

35  per  cent  of  all  the  tobacco. 

43  per  cent  of  all  the  iron. 

26  per  cent  of  all  the  silver. 

24  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat. 

21  per  cent  of  all  the  gold. 


Reports  Milk  Prices  in  43 
States 

Monthly  reports  are  now  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  showing 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  milk 
in  over  100  cities  in  43  States.  The 
report  for  February  shows  retail 
prices  for  standard  bottle  milk  de¬ 
livered  ranging  between  11  and  20 
cents  a  quart  with  the  most  usual 
prices  14  and  15  cents  a  quart. 
Prices  paid  producers  per  quart  f. 
o.  b.  city  varied  from  6.4  to  12.7 
cents  a  quart  with  the  bulk  of  the 
milk  ranging  between  7  and  8  cents 
a  quart.  The  February  report  car¬ 
ries  a  column  showing  the  “dealers 
spread”  in  cents  per  quart  on  3.5 
per  cent  milk  delivered  to  retail 
trade.  It  ranges  from  4.4  cents  to 
11.5  cents. 


The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  journal  recently  were 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  For  further  particulars  address 
R.  E.  Burnham,  Continental  Trust 
Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

1,292,311.  Biscuit  cutting  and  em¬ 
bossing  machine.  Thomas  L.  Green, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1,292,401.  Process  for  preserving 
matter.  Francis  S.  Benenati,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

1,292,458.  Process  for  preserving  fu¬ 
gacious  components  of  foods.  William 
A.  Hamor  and  Charles  W.  Trigg,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

1,292,577.  Apparatus  for  producing 
dried  milk.  Charles  H.  Campbell,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Borden’s  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.,  same  place. 

1,292,645.  Machine  for  filling  and 
linking  sausages.  Louis  Reisfeld,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

1,292,985.  Pan-skip  device  for 
cracker-cutting  machines.  Daniel  K. 
Allison.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  assignor  to 
The  J.  H.  Day  Co.,  same  place. 

1.293,139.  Ice-cream  freezer.  James 
J.  McCourt,  Lansing,  Mich. 

1,293,256.  Lubricating  device  for 
dough-hoppers.  Frank  H.  Van  Houten, 
Beacon,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Dutchess 
Tool  Co.,  same  place. 

1,293,395.  Egg-preserver.  Robert  G. 
Fleming,  Sr.,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

1,293,772.  Manufacture  of  a  con¬ 
centrated  bread.  Charles  A.  Heude- 
bert,  Nanterre,  France. 

1,293,819.  Pastry-making  device. 
Lewis  Lewison,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

1,294.096.  Food-preserving  appara¬ 
tus.  Olin  P.  Hall,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1,294,336.  Machine  for  dividing  and 
coring  fruit.  Rafael  A.  Gatica,  Ran- 
cagua,  Chile. 

1,294,536.  Baking  and  molding  de¬ 
vice.  Webster  M.  Roberts,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

1,294,852.  Nut  hulling  and  cracking 
machine.  Louis  K.  Vaughn,  Woodland, 
Cal. 

1,294,890.  Fruit-trimming  machine. 
David  T.  Fleming,  Honokohau,  Hawaii. 
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Where  the  State  Laws 
Fall  Down 

TILE  manufacturer  who  ships 
adulterated  food  from  one  state 
to  another  is  foolish.  Sooner  or 
later  he  is  bound  to  get  caught.  Last 
year  the  Federal  Food  Inspectors 
did  catch  scores  of  them  and  the 
courts  condemned  hundreds  of  loads 
of  illegal  food.  But  the  number  of 
honest  manufacturers  is  so  great  in 
comparison  with  the  few  who  are 
willing  to  take  a  chance,  and  the 
volume  of  the  business  in  pure  prod¬ 
ucts  so  large  in  comparison  with 
the  occasional  stocks  which  the 
chemist  pronounces  illegal,  that  the 
consumer  may  safely  sit  down  to  his 
table  assured  of  being  fed  with 
honest  and  wholesome  food. 

Many  states  produce  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  which  never  cross  the 
boundary  line  and  so  never  come 
under  the  critical  eye  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  inspector.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  large  supply  of  nearby 
grown  food  stuffs,  but  the  saving  in 
freight  rates  and  distribution  costs 
is  sometimes  overbalanced  by  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition  in  which  these 
products  come  to  market.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  of  New  York  state 
apples  are  sold  in  the  local  markets 
which  would  never  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  consumer  if  they  were 
packed  for  sale  in  another  state. 
Great  quantities  of  beef  and  pork 
are  eaten  at  home  which  would  be 
condemned  by  the  Federal  meat  in¬ 
spector.  Tons  of  starch  and  water 
are  mixed  with  meat  and  sold  as 
sausage  to  the  unsuspecting  con¬ 
sumer  who  would  be  protected  if 
that  sausage  had  been  made  in  an¬ 
other  state. 

Most  of  the  states  have  pure  food 
laws  and  good  sanitary  food  laws, , 
and  many  state  departments  are  of¬ 
ficered  by  competent  chemists  and 
served  by  efficient  inspectors,  but 


unfortunately,  the  food  inspection 
service  is  frequently  looked  upon  as 
a  part  of  the  state’s  political  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  inspector  in  the  field 
is  expected  not  only  to  protect  the 
consumer  but  at  the  same  time  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
political  machine.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  food  control 
should  be  a  political  function  than 
that  the  weather  should  be  subject  to 
the  whims  of  the  party  bosses.  Some 
day  when  the  people  wake  up  they 
will  see  to  it  that  their  food  supply 
is  protected  by  experts  instead  of 
politicians,  and  that  their  health  is 
guarded  by  men  who  have  special¬ 
ized  in  medicine  instead  of  in  the 
devious  ways  of  partisan  politics. 


Commercial  M  eat 

Substitutes 

FEW  people  cannot  eat  meat 
— many  others  think  they 
cannot.  The  average  vege¬ 
tarian  diet,  supplemented  by  milk, 
butter  and  eggs,  meets  well  the  need 
of  the  average  worker.  Many  vege¬ 
tarians  long  for  the  flesh  pot  and 
their  desire  for  meat  has  been  an 
inducement  to  manufacturers  to  pre¬ 
pare  meat  substitutes  which  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  flavor  and  the  texture  of 
beef  more  or  less  closely. 

These  meat  substitutes  are  made 
from  nuts  and  cereals  so  combined 
that  they  supply  a  reasonable  por¬ 
tion  of  protein  and  fat.  Their  » 
flavor  is  never  as  distinctive  as  that 
of  meat,  nor  are  they  helpful  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  living  for  these 
forms  of  meat  substitutes  are  ex¬ 
pensive  rather  than  cheap,  and  the 
housewife  who  would  save  on  the 
meat  bill  will  look  to  peas  and  beans, 
cheese  and  fresh  cracked  nuts  for 
high  fat  and  protein  foods. 

The  commercial  meat  substitutes 
are  chiefly  interesting  because  they 
show  the  failure  of  man  to  compete 
with  Nature  in  producing  food. 


Caviar  —  A  Waste  Pro¬ 
duct  Turned  to  Account 

AT  the  prices  quoted  on  the  bill 
of  fare,  caviar  seems  the  real 
thing  instead  of  a  by-product 
salted  and  dried  to  keep  it  from 
wasting.  True  caviar  is  made  from 
the  roe  of  eggs  of  sturgeon,  the 
largest  of  fresh  water  fish.  What 
the  potato  is  to  the  Irish ;  what  rice 
is  to  the  celestial,  caviar  in  its  va¬ 
rious  grades  is  to  the  Russian. 

Fresh  caviar  is  not  always  obtain¬ 
able.  It  is  transported  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  spoils  readily  and  so  the 
Russian  fishermen  salt  it  to  keep  it 
in  good  condition,  just  as  we  salt 
pork  and  codfish  and  mackerel.  Of 
course  the  Russians  in  the  interior 
would  have  preferred  fresh  fish,  but 
since  they  cannot  get  it  they  ate 
caviar  and  were  content.  Little  did 
they  dream  that  America’s  million¬ 
aires,  with  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the 
rivers  and  the  lakes  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  would  pay  a  king’s  ransom 
every  year  in  order  to  import  this 
particular  kind  of  dried  and  salted 
sturgeon  roe. 

Caviar  is  always  a  luxury  but 
those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
this  dainty  Russian  tidbit  may  de¬ 
rive  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  fish  foods  caviar  is  the 
richest  in  fuel  value.  Blue  fish  is 
hardly  one-seventh  as  valuable  a 
food  as  caviar. 

There  are  several  grades  of  caviar, 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  roe. 
But  the  real  taste  is  in  its  flavor 
and  this  is  as  often  found  in  the 
small  as  in  the  large  roe  and  in  the 
black  caviar  as  in  any  other  color. 
The  large  eggs  and  the  grey  and 
yellow  are  the  most  rare  and  there¬ 
fore  the  most  expensive.  The  caviar 
supply  does  not  influence  the  price 
of  food.  It  is  always  so  high  that  it 
is  a  luxury  instead  of  a  staple. 
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Cleanliness  In  Food 
H  an  dling 

THE  absolute  necessity  of  clean¬ 
handed  cooks  and  waiters  is 
pointed  out  by  the  Chicago  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  in  a  recently  is¬ 
sued  bulletin.  The  Food  Inspectors 
may  well  note  the  warning  and  use 
it  in  their  efforts  to  put  sanitation 
and  cleanliness  in  every  restaurant 
and  public  kitchen.  'Flic  warning  as 
issued  is  as  follows : 

“The  human  hand,  while  a  most 
useful  and  indispensable  member,  is 
after  all  a  constant  and  serious 
menace  to  health. 

“This  statement  may  sound  silly 
or  startling  or  strange,  or  all  of 
these ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true.  It  is 
true  for  the  reason  that  most  hands 
are  dirty  with  the  kind  of  dirt 
which  contains  the  germs  of  disease. 
And  as  human  hands  touch  every¬ 
thing  they  become  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and,  therefore,  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  mediums  for  the  spread  of 
many  of  the  communicable  diseases. 

“Noted  medical  men  who  have 
been  studying  carefully  the  recent 
outbreak  of  influenza  in  the  various 
army  camps  and  troop  ships  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  out¬ 
break  of  influenza  in  the  camps 
studied  was  essentially  a  hand  to 
mouth  infection.  Also  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  hand  to  mouth  in¬ 
fection  may  be  accomplished  by 
any  measures  which  will  prevent 
the  unclean  hand  from  visiting  the 
mouth  and  nose  and  by  the  thor¬ 
ough  cleansing  of  the  hand  after 
such  visits. 

“The  violent  and  explosive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  outbreaks  of  influenza 
among  the  soldiers  in  the  camps 
was,  after  the  most  careful  study, 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  hand 
polluted  dish  water  used  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  for  washing  their  mess  kits, 
owing  to  the  inadequate  amount  of 
water  used,  in  one  instance  being 
only  four  gallons  for  250  men.  The 
bacterial  counts  in  all  instances 
showed  very  high:  Further,  it  was 
noted  that  it  was  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  disease  spread  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity  and  was 
invariably  characterized  by  the 
streptococcus  and  pneumococcus 
complications.  Hence,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  an  epidemic  of  influenza 
in  camps  and  troop  ships  may  be 
largely  controlled  by  elimination  of 
hand  contaminated  dish  water. 

“As  supporting  the  theory  of  hand 
to  mouth  infection  as  being  one  of 
the  major  sources  through  which 
disease  is  communicated,  attention 


is  called  to  the  well  known  fact  that 
the  mouth  is  touched  by  the  hand 
many  times  daily.  Sputum  is  usu¬ 
ally  wiped  off  on  a  handkerchief 
already  soiled;  and  that  the  hands 
are  thus  always  more  or  less  con¬ 
taminated.  It  is  also  urged  that 
hand  to  mouth  infection  explains 
the  frequent  explosive  character  of 
outbreaks  of  influenza,  because  of 
the  practically  simultaneous  re¬ 
ception  of  the  infective  agent  in 
massive  doses  by  a  large  group  of 
people.” 

Do  M  unicipal  M  arkets 

Help  tk  e  Consumer? 

THREE  years  ago  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Memphis  investi¬ 
gated  the  municipal  market  and 
made  an  extensive  report  covering 
every  phase  of  its  operation.  A 
thorough  study  was  made  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  public  market  on  the  re¬ 
duction  of  food  prices. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore  which 
has  had  a  public  market  for  over 
one  hundred  years  the  scale  of  food 
prices  is  somewhat  lower  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  than  in  the  privately  owned 
shops.  In  Cincinnati,  which  has  had 
a  public  market  since  1850,  prices 
are  a  little  lower  to  cash  buyers  but 
not  any  lower  to  credit  buyers.  In 
New  Orleans,  where  the  public  mar¬ 
ket  is  as  old  as  the  city  itself,  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  market  on  prices.  In 
Boston,  where  Faneuil  Hall  has  been 
a  market  since  1742,  prices  are  not 
affected  except  where  the  consumer 
buys  in  quantity.  In  Montreal, 
which  has  operated  public  markets 
for  seventy-five  years,  buyers  gen¬ 
erally  pay  less  at  the  market  than 
in  the  retail  stores.  The  Rochester 
public  market  which  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  but  ten  years,  has  had  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  prices.  The 
Indianapolis  public  market  has  been 
operated  since  the  city  was  founded. 
'  Careful  buyers  claim  they  can  buy 
more  cheaply  at  the  public  market 
than  elsewhere.  Seattle  has  had  pub¬ 
lic  markets  but  a  few  years.  They 
tend  to  keep  down  prices  on  all  food 
supplies  except  meat. 

In  general  the  opinion  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  public  market  tends 
to  stabilize  prices.  The  consumer 
does  not  buy  his  food  supplies  much 
cheaper  than  at  the  corner  grocery 
or  meat-market  but  the  fact  that  a 
public  market  is  in  operation  keeps 
down  retail  prices  by  supplying 
wholesome  competition. 


Alfalfa  Hay  for  H  uman 
Food 

HE  MIC  ALLY  speaking,  al¬ 
falfa  contains  the  food  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  nourish 
man,  but  in  practice  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  alfalfa  food  products  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
popular  taste.  Kansas  owes  much  of 
her  prosperity  to  her  alfalfa  farmers 
and  naturally  is  interested  in  every 
product  which  may  be  fashioned 
from  the  fragrant  clover. 

Margaret  H.  Haggart,  who 
teaches  domestic  science  at  the  State 
(Allege,  in  a  recent  Kansas  alfalfa 
bulletin  tells  of  her  inquiries  into 
the  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  food  for 
man.  She  tested  flour  made  by 
grinding  alfalfa  leaves  and  mixed 
with  wheat  flour  in  the  making  of 
griddle  cakes,  muffins,  biscuits, 
doughnuts  and  cakes.  All  but  the 
biscuits  were  very  palatable  and  of 
'agreeable  flavor  although  the  de¬ 
cided  greenish  tint  was  objectionable 
to  some  of  the  users.  Crackers  and 
cakes  made  from  alfalfa  were  pal¬ 
atable,  but  candy  in  which  the  chief 
ingredient  was  alfalfa  was  too  strong 
flavored  to  be  liked.  Tea  made  from 
the  dried  leaves  of  alfalfa  tasted 
very  much  like  ordinary  herb  tea. 
An  imitation  coffee  prepared  from 
baked  alfalfa  leaves  was  quite  as 
satisfactory  a  breakfast  beverage  as 
any  of  the  cereal  coffees. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  alfalfa 
for  human  food  has  not  yet  been 
fully  determined.  The  large  amount 
of  fiber  it  contains  makes  it  val¬ 
uable  as  a  laxative  and  its  high  con¬ 
tent  of  mineral  matters  suggests  its 
value  in  furnishing  the  necessary 
mineral  salts. 

It  is  not  probable  that  alfalfa  will 
replace  flour.  Manufacturers  may 
learn  to  prepare  it  in  such  forms 
that  its  high  and  complex  protein 
content  may  be  made  available  in 
food  for  man,  thus  short  circuiting 
the  steer  whose  meat  now  supplies 
the  protein  built  up  on  alfalfa  ra¬ 
tions. 

If  we  can  obtain  protein  from  al¬ 
falfa  without  first  converting  it  into 
meat  the  human  family  will  not 
soon  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  this 
all  important  food  constituent. 

Speed  the  day  when  the  chemist 
is  able  to  make  alfalfa  a  staple  food 
for  the  grocery  shelves. 


Meat,  milk,  eggs,  fish,  cheese, 
beans,  peas,  nuts,  and  cereals  are 
the  foods  which  furnish  protein  in 
quantity  for  the  human  body. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS— 

Wheat  flour  standard,  49-lb.  bag . 

Rye  flour,  standard,  24*4-lb.  bag . 

Graham  flour,  10-lb.  bag . 

Cornstarch,  per  lb . 

Corn  flour,  5-lb.  bag . 

Cornmeal,  per  lb . 

Barley  flour,  per  lb . 

Oatmeal,  per  lb . 

Oats,  rolled,  bulk,  per  lb . 

Rice  flour,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat  flour,  per  lb . 

Hominy  grits,  per  lb . . . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Rice,  fancy,  head,  per  lb . 

Barley,  pearled,  per  lb . 

Bread,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  graham,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  oatmeal,  per  lb . 

Macaroni,  per  lb . 

SUGAR  AND  SYRUP— 

Granulated  sugar,  per  lb . 

Corn  syrup,  10-lb.  pail . 

Comb  honey,  per  lb . . 

FATS— 

Bacon,  sliced,  per  lb . 

Creamery  butter,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Pure  leaf  lard,  per  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Nut  Margarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  olive  oil,  per  qt.  tin.... 

Cottonseed  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Com  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  oil,  per  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  butter,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— 

Evaporated  apples,  per  lb . 

Evaporated  peaches,  per  lb . 

Canned  peaches,  No.  2*/2  stand.  1  lb.  13  oz. . 
Canned  pineapples.  No.  2 */2  stand,  1  lb.  14  oz. 

Raisins,  seeded,  per  pkg.  15  oz . 

Prunes,  medium  sized,  per  lb . 

VEGETABLES— 

White  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Onions,  per  lb . 

Navy  beans,  dry,  per  lb . 

String  beans,  end.,  No.  2  stand.,  1  lb.  3  oz. . 

Corn,  canned,  No.  2,  stand.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Peas,  canned,  No.  2,  stand.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Split  peas,  per  lb . 

Peanuts,  unshelled,  per  lb . 

Tomatoes,  canned,  No.  3,  stand.  2  lb.  1  oz.  .  . 

Cabbage,  per  lb . 

Beets,  per  lb . 

Turnips,  per  lb . . . 

MEATS  AND  FISH— 

Beef,  round  steak,  per  lb . 

Veal  cutlets,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  mutton,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  lamb,  per  lb . 

Pork  chops,  per  lb . 

Ham,  sliced,  medium  fat,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Salt  cod,  per  lb . 

Salt  mackerel,  per  lb . 

Halibut,  per  lb . 

Salmon,  per  lb . 

Salmon,  canned,  No.  1,  Red  Alaska,  1  lb.  .. 

Trout,  per  lb . 

Whitefish,  per  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Cocoa,  bulk,  per  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  per  doz . 

Milk,  per  qt . 

Cheese,  American,  cheddar,  per  lb . 
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Central  Atlantic  States  Food  Officials 

Meet 

ticipated  in  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Vogel- 


HE  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Central  Atlantic  States 
Dairy,  Food  &  Drug  Officials’ 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Adelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
March  21-22,  1919,  with  Dr.  Fred 
C.  Blanck,  Food  &  Drug  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Maryland,  presiding. 

The  program  as  published  in  the 
March  number  of  this  Journal  was 
closely  followed.  The  opening  ses¬ 
sion  was  devoted  to  a  report  of  the 
Oyster  Committee  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Pandall,  Maryland  Department  of 
Health.  This  report  was  then  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  A.  Stengle,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry ;  Dr.  Talbot  Bead,  Health 
Officer  of  Atlantic  City,  Hew  Jersey; 
Capt.  Hawkins,  New  York  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission,  and  Dr.  Carmelia, 
IT.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Tins 
Committee  report  emphasized  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  standards 
of  composition  for  oysters  and  recom¬ 
mended  further  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  discussions  related  to  the 
sanitary  quality  of  oysters  and  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  growth  of 
oysters. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Tice,  Chief  Chemist, 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Health, 
submitted  the  report  of  the  Milk 
Committee  which  reaffirmed  its 
previous  reports  which  have  been 
previously  reported  in  this  Journal. 

Mr.  Benj.  L.  Purcell,  President, 
Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food 
it  Drug  Officials,  delivered  an  inter¬ 
esting  address  on  the  broader  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  Association’s  work 
in  consequence  of  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  admitting  city  officials 
to  membership. 

^  Dr.  Craster’s  paper  on  “Municipal 
,rood  Control”  was  read  by  Mr.  H. 
n  Baldwin,  Chemist,  Newark  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Discussion  of  this  subject  was  par¬ 


son,  Philadelphia  Department  of 
Health ;  J.  C.  McNeil,  Bureau  of 
Food  Inspection,  Department  of 
Health,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  C.  H.  Wells, 
Health  Commissioner,  State  Board 
of  Health,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Max  J.  Colton,  Health  Officer,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md. 

Administrative  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bottled  sodas  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  James  Foust,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dairy  &  Food  Commissioner. 
Dr.  Skinner’s  paper  on  the  Sanitary 
Production  of  Bottled  Sodas  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Sale,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Washington,  D.-C.,  and 
discussed  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Bateson, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Ole  Salthe,  New 
York  City. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1919: 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Taylor,  Dairy  Divi¬ 
sion,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  President  ;  Dr. 
J.  C.  McNeil,  Bureau  of  Food  In¬ 
spection,  Department  of  Health, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  secretary. 

The  following  summary  includes 
the  principal  resolution  adopted : 

1.  An  expression  of  the  loss 
to  food  control  occasioned  by  the 
untimely  death  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bur¬ 
net,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Secretary  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1918-19. 

2.  Endorsement  of  the  uni¬ 
form  good  egg  law  and  uniform 
egg  breaking  establishment  law 
proposed  at  the  conference  held 
at  St.  Louis  on  J anuary  24-25  last. 

3.  Establishment  of  an  egg 
control  committee  within  this  As¬ 
sociation. 

4.  Enlarging  of  the  scope  of 
the  Milk  Committee’s  work  to  in¬ 
clude  all  dairy  products. 


Appreciation  of  Lettuce  by  the  Ancients 


A  UGUSTUS  CAESAB  was  fond 
**of  lettuce  and  attributed  to  its 
use  his  recovery  from  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness.  It  is  said  that  he  afterward 
held  this  plant  in  such  high  esteem 
that  he  erected  a  statue  and  dedi¬ 
cated  an  altar  to  it. 

In  the  time  of  Domitian,  the  Bo- 
mans  served  lettuce  with  eggs,  as  we 
do  at  the  present  time — probably 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  table  cus¬ 
toms.  It  was  served  with  the  last 
course,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  jaded 
appetites  of  the  feasters. 

Tt  is  sti-ange  that  this  estimable 


plant  did  not  reach  the  Western 
world  until  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  when  it  was  first  grown  in 
England. 

The  lettuce  furnishes  valuable 
salts  and  vitamines,  and,  besides, 
supplies  bulk  which  aids  bowel  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  especially  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  who  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  over  fatness.  It  should  be 
used  by  such  persons  very  freely,  and 
with  lemon  juice  only,  oil  being 
avoided.  A  large  plateful  should  be 
eaten  at  the  beginning  of  every  meal. 
— Good  Health. 


Cooperative  Work  Plan 
at  Sweet-Potato 
Conference 

THE  conference  of  pathologists 
and  horticulturists  held  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  February  26  to  28,  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the 
sweet -potato  industry  of  the  South. 
While  sweet  potatoes  have  always 
been  one  of  the  most  important  food 
crops  of  the  Southern  States,  there 
has  been  no  concerted  effort  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  industry  or  to  popularize 
the  use  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
northern  markets. 

Under  the  organization  planned 
at  the  Birmingham  conference  every 
phase  of  the  sweet-potato  industry 
will  be  given  careful  consideration. 
The  various  problems  affecting  the 
industry  will  be  investigated  and  the 
known  conditions  carried  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  medium  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  forces.  In  addition  to  the 
promotion  of  the  industry  in  the 
Southern  States  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
organization  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
for  popularizing  the  use  of  southern- 
grown  sweets  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  the  ablest  workers  in 
the  Southern  States  have  offered 
their  services  and  the  campaign  will 
be  started  with  the  coming  planting 
season.  Careful  variety  trials  will 
be  made  to  determine  those  varieties 
best  adapted  both  for  production  and 
marketing.  Insect  and  disease  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  question  of  proper  stor¬ 
age  and  marketing  facilities  will  be 
studied. 

The  cooperating  parties  include 
the  pathological  workers,  horticul¬ 
turists,  and  marketing  forces  of  the 
Southern  States  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  the  plan  to  conduct  the  work  in 
at  least  six  Southern  States. 


M  achine  To  Stamp 
W  alnuts 

The  California  Walnut  Growers’' 
Association  has  offered  $10,000  to 
the  man  who  will  invent  a  machine 
which  will  place  the  association's 
stamp  on  every  walnut. 

At  the  present  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  stamp  the  sacks. 


Duty  Wider  Th  an  w  ar 

We  hold  it  in  our  power  and  ours 
alone,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door  of  the  world.  This  duty  is 
wider  than  war — it  is  as  wide  as  our 
humanity. — Herbert  Hoover. 
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Based  on  a  Standard  of  Quality 

FROM  land  and  sea  Armour  secures  the  top  grades  of  Nature’s  yield  and 
prepares  them  so  well  that  they  are  stamped  with  the  Oval  Label. 


In  order  to  win  this  stamp  of  approval,  every  item  of  food  included  in  the  Oval  Label  line  has 
first  to  pass  severe  chemical  and  dietary  tests,  and  then  finalR  meet  with  the  appio\  al  of  the 
Oval  Label  Committee. 

This  trade  mark  is  your  grade  mark  and  guide  to  highest  food  quality.  Look  for  it  on  Meats, 
Fish,  Soups,  Fruits,' Vegetables,  Pork  and  Beans,  Condiments,  Seasonings,  Extracts,  Peanut 
Butter,  Evaporated  Milk,  Rice,  Coffee,  etc.,  etc. 


ARMOUR^  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company 


'"THE  annual  report  of  the  Ameri- 
1  can  Sugar  Refining  Company 
given  out  recently  at  the  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J-> 
by  President  Earl  I).  Babst  shows  a 
total  business  of  more  than  $200,- 
000,000  and  profits  from  operation 
of  $0,661,683.80  after  deduction  of 
income  and  other  taxes,  or  $3,393,- 
607.55  less  than  those  of  the  year 
1917. 

The  advertising  reserve  has  been 
increased  $500,000,  bringing  that 
item  up  to  $2,500,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  the  first  large  corporation 
to  give  advertising  the  same  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  balance  sheet  as  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  plant.  The 
purpose  of  the  reserve  is  to  make 
certain  a  continuous  advertising 
program  through  good  and  poor 
years. 

President  Babst  in  bis  address  ex¬ 
plained  the  Government  restrictions 
which  existed  during  the  year  on  the 
amount  of  sugar  which  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  used  and  the  territory 
in  which  refiners  could  market  their 
products. 


The  American  Company’s  area 
was  confined  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  to  the  New  England  and  North 
Atlantic  States.  Graphic  charts  in 
the  report  showing  the  effect  of  the 
Government  zoning  system  are  of 
interest  as  indicating  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  the  company’s  exercising  a 
dominating  influence  on  the  sugar 
business  of  the  country. 

The  company  furnishes  less  than 
one-third  of  all  sugar  consumed  in 
the  United  States  and  owns  only  six 
of  the  twenty-two  cane  refineries  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  restricted 
area  allowed  under  Food  Control  it 
had  to  meet  the  competition  of  other 
refineries.  There  are  101  beet  sugar 
factories  in  the  country,  an  increase 
of  4  during  the  year. 

Consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  during  1918  is  shown 
to  have  been  almost  equal  to  the 
yearly  average  of  the  last  decade  and 
approximated  10,000  tons  a  day  or 
300,000  tons  a  month.  The  sugar 
ration  allowed  was  the  same  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  although  it 
is  well  known  that  some  sections  use 


less  than  others.  The  blanket  ration 
reduced  the  consumption  in  some 
places  and  raised  it  in  others,  thus 
making  the  final  difference  but 
slight  when  viewed  nationally. 

The  company  furnished  slightly 
more  than  one-half  of  the  refined 
sugar  exported  during  the  year. 
Total  exports  of  150,520  tons  were 
considerably  less  than  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding.  Exports  of 
995,864  tons  raw  from  Cuba  to  Eu¬ 
rope  were  substantially  the  same. 

The  charts  show  that  sugar  is 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in 
foreign  countries  and  has  not  in¬ 
creased  correspondingly  with  other 
staple  articles  of  food. 


Square  Cans  Now 

Square  cans  will  soon  displace  the 
familiar  round  tin  on  the  grocers' 
shelves  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  Quartermaster’s  Department  ot 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  is  followed  by 
ca nners  and  other  manufacturers. 

With  every  bit  of  available  ship¬ 
ping  space  conserved  it  is  shown  that 
23  per  cent  of  the  space  in  a  square 
box  is  wasted  in  which  round  cans 
are  packed,  it  being  self-evident  that 
the  square  can  would  therefore  effect 
a  tremendous  saving  of  space. 


Laws 

Proposed 

in  State  Legi 

slatures 

Continued 
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Arkansas 

Senate  Bill  No.  580  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  saccharin  in  soft 
drinks  or  ice  cream.  It  also  would 
fix  the  standards  for  ice  cream  as 
containing  8%  butter  fat  except  in 
fruit  or  nut  ice  cream  which  shall 
contain  not  less  than  6%.  It  also 
would  forbid  the  use  of  any  fat  but 
milk  fat  in  ice  cream  and  the  use 
of  any  flavoring  matter  net  “true 
to  the  name.” 

California 

House  Bill  No.  195  which  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  Cocoa-Cola  and 
which  was  previously  reported  in 
these  columns  has  been  amended  so 
as  to  include  any  substance  contain¬ 
ing  the  ingredients  of  Coca-Cola  “no 
matter  bv  what  name  called,”  from 
being  sold  in  the  state.  It  makes 
receiving,  storing,  importing  or  sell¬ 
ing  of  this  product  a  misdemeanor 
and  provides  for  a  fine  of  $100  for 
violation  of  the  act,  or  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail.  Voted  out  of 
committee  and  on  calendar. 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  390,  a  prohibition 
bill  defining  intoxicating  liquor  and 
which  was  reported  in  our  February 
issue,  has  been  amended  to  exempt 
flavoring  extracts,  perfumes,  etc., 
containing  no  more  alcohol  than 
necessary,  from  the  prohibition  list. 

Delaware 

House  Bill  Xo.  117  defining  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  in  such  a  way  as 
to  include  practically  all  flavoring 
extracts  containing  alcohol,  and  re¬ 
ported  in  our  March  issue  has  passed 
the  house. 

Idaho 

House  Bill  Xo.  14(1  reported  in 
the  March  issue,  which  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  any  compounds  or 
mixtures  capable  of  being  taken  in¬ 
ternally  if  they  contain  more  than 
2%  alcohol,  has  been  withdrawn. 

Illinois 

House  Bill  Xo.  368  would  define 
intoxicating  liquor  to  include  all 
“distilled,  vinous,  malt,  spiritous  or 
fermented  liquors  or  other  liquors 
containing  more  than  3%  alcohol. 

House  Bill  Xo.  369  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  bill  above  except 
that  it  exempts  flavoring  extracts, 
soda  water  flavors,  etc.,  from  the 
prohibited  list. 

House  Bill  Xo.  401  provides  that 
bottlers  of  soft  drinks  must  secure 
a  license  and  pay  $25  and  soda  foun¬ 


tain  men  pay  $5  per  year.  It  also 
would  provide  that  all  soft  drinks 
contain  not  less  than  8%  pure  sugar 
and  that  fruit  flavors,  grape  juice, 
cider,  etc.,  be  made  from  pure  fruit 
juices  only.  If  artificial  colors  of 
any  kind  are  to  be  used  the  label 
must  state  that  the  product  is  “arti¬ 
ficially  colored  and  flavored.” 

Indiana 

House  Bill  Xo.  297,  which  is  the 
model  Bakery  Bill  reported  in  a 
previous  number  of  this  magazine, 
passed  both  houses  with  only  one  dis- 
senting  vote.  Iowa 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  250  amending  the 
law  relating  to  sanitation  in  food 
manufactories  and  reported  in  the 
March  issue,  has  passed  the  Senate. 

Maine 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  213  would  define 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Massachusetts 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  270,  which  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  coal  tar  derivi- 
tives  and  which  was  reported  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in 
committee.  Michigan 

House  Bill  Xo.  245,  reported  in 
March,  has  passed  the  house  and 
been  referred  to  the  prohibition  com¬ 
mittee. 

House  Bill  Xo.  261  would  in¬ 
crease  the  license  fee  for  bottlers  of 
soft  drinks,  etc.,  from  $10  to  $25; 
would  forbid  the  use  of  saccharin, 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  all  bot¬ 
tled  drinks  or  other  non-alcoholic 
beverages,  and  provide  for  the 
proper  sterilization  of  bottles. 

Minnesota 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  543  is  a  pro¬ 
hibition  bill  defining  intoxicating 
liquors. 

House  Bill  Xo.  667  is  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  bill  and  defines  intoxicating 
liquors  so  that  it  might  include  all 
flavoring  extracts,  etc.,  containing 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  721  provides  for 
the  licensing  of  manufacturers  of 
soft  drinks  and  stipulates  methods 
for  sterilizing  bottles,  etc. 

House  Bill  Xo.  906  is  similar  to 
Senate  Bill  Xo.  721  above. 

Missouri 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  316  is  to  create 
the  office  of  State  Beverage  In- 
spector  to  inspect  all  soft  drinks 
manufactured  or  sold  in  the  state 


also  all  soda  fountain  syrups,  flavors 
and  extracts  to  be  used  in  soft 
drinks.  A  tax  of  5  cents  a  gallon 
on  soft  drinks,  ten  cents  a  gallon  for 
all  fountain  syrups  and  one  and 
one-fourth  cents  per  ounce  for 
flavors  or  extracts  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  or  concoction  of  bev¬ 
erages  not  otherwise  inspected,  is  to 
be  levied  on  goods  manufactured  or 
sold  in  the  state. 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  523  imposes  an 
annual  license  fee  of  $50  on  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ice  cream  who  sell  at 
wholesale  and  $25  on  manufacturers 
who  sell  at  retail. 

House  Bill  Xo.  793  is  an  act  to 
create  a  state  Bureau  of  Dairying 
and  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  distribution  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  imitations  thereof.  The 
act  would  give  broad  power  to  the 
commissioner.  It  also  defines  cream, 
milk  and  cheese  and  condensed 
cream  and  milk  and  establishes 
standards  of  purity. 

Nebraska 

House  Bill  Xo.  282  is  an  act  to 
amend  the  law  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  condensed  milk. 
Action  on  this  bill  has  been  in¬ 
definitely  postponed. 

New  Jersey 

House  Bill  Xo.  420  is  an  act  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  defines  them  as  “any  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  containing  more 
than  four  percent  of  alcohol. 

Pennsylvania 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  502  is  an  act  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  creating  bureaus  of  Animal 
Industry,  Plant  Industry,  Markets, 
Foods,  Chemistry,  and  Statistics. 

Senate  Bill  Xo.  555  is  to  amend 
the  non-alcoholic  drink  law. 

House  Bill  Xo.  566  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Food  Act  of  1909  and 
would  add  a  clause  making  it  lawful 
for  millers  and  manufacturers  of 
flour  to  treat  pure  Avhite  flour  with 
nitrous  dioxide  gas  or  chlorine  gas 
for  the  purpose  of  aging,  maturing 
and  whitening  the  flour  when  it  is 
intended  for  export  from  the  state 
or  from  the  country  and  requires  the 
labeling  of  the  package  when  such  a 
process  is  used. 

House  Bill  No.  635  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pure  milk  law  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  removal  or  addition  of 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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THERE  is  a  simple,  straightforward 
pledge  to  you.  It  means  that  we 
stand  back  of  your  dealer  every  time 
you  buy  anything  bearing  the  Wilson 
label.  Our  label  embodies  our  good 
reputation  with  the  public — which 
means  that  our  products  must  have 
your  friendship  and  your  confidence. 


WE  ARE  just  as  careful,  just  as] 
thoughtful,  as  your  own  mother 
would  be.  We  want  our  products  to 
convince  you  that  you  cannot  find  any¬ 
thing  better — and  we  intend  that  the 
Wilson  label  shall  always  carry  that 
message  to  you  personally. 


The  food  products— meats,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  table  specialties  —  bearing 
the  Wilson  label  are  selected,  handled 
and  prepared  with  the  respect  they 
deserve. 


Today  the  XXI  -shaped  Wilson  label  is 
the  mark  which  tells  of  public  favor 
honestly  deserved  and  thoroughly  won. 
More  than  that,  it  is  our  constant 
promise  to  respect  and  hold  your  con¬ 
fidence. 


W  /A  /? 
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WILSON  &  CO. 
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CHICAGO 


Certified  Ham  and  Bacon  Clearbrook  Butter  and  Dairy  Products 

Certified  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meats  and  Table  Specialties 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Wilson  Pure  Food  Products,  write  us 
giving  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  arrange  to  provide  your  requirements 


The  Wilson  Label  Protects  Vo ur  'Table 


Canners  Inspection  System 

Is  Now  Working 


THE  plan  to  better  the  grade  of 
canned  products  which  lias 
long  been  considered  by  the 
canners  and  which  was  definitely 
formulated  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  Chicago  in  January 
has  so  far  been  put  into  practice  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  1919  pack 
will  be  inspected  and  if  up  to  the 
required  grade  will  be  Obeyed  by 
officials  of  the  organization. 

A  meeting  of  the  inspection  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  Washington 
recently  at  which  details  of  the  in¬ 
spection  policy  were  agreed  upon 
and  on  the  basis  of  which  contracts 
with  the  various  canners  are  being 
made.  Canners  will  pay  into  the 
fund  a  fee  of  y2c  per  case  of  the 
1918  pack,  subject  to  rebate  if  not 
all  needed,  and  there  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  district  inspectors  and  su¬ 
pervisors;  also  there  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  laboratories  in  each  district 
for  technical  examinations.  Ulti¬ 
mately  there  will  be  undertaken  an 
elaborate  publicity  campaign  to  add 
value  to  the  certification  which  offi¬ 
cially  endorsed  goods  will  carry. 

Sanitation  of  Plants 

As  decided  upon  at  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington,  the  inspec¬ 
tion  will  cover  sanitation  of  plants 
and  materials,  as  well  as  finished 
products  as  to  standard  quality.  The 
only  standard  of  quality  thus  far  an¬ 
nounced  is  for  peas  and  is  the  same 
as  promulgated  by  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1918.  The  other  standards 
will  be  announced  shortlv.  Among 
the  rules  decided  upon  for  sanita¬ 
tion  are  the  following: 

Factories  shall  be  located  so  as 
to  be  able  to  receive  and  distribute 
their  products  promptly,  without 
danger  of  damage  or  deterioration, 
and  shall  not  be  located  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  any  other  indus¬ 
try,  which  may  be  objectionable  be¬ 
cause  of  noxious  odors  given  off,  or 
because  of  the  use  of  decomposed 
products. 

Factory  Location 

No  food  factory  shall  be  located  in 
an  unsanitary  place,  or  one  which 
cannot  be  made  sanitary,  or  main¬ 
tained  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

No  food  factorv  shall  be  located 


where  the  refuse  from  the  plant 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  sanitary 
manner  and  not  itself  become  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  the  factory. 

No  litter,  waste,  refuse  or  decom¬ 
posed  products  shall  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  or  around  the  build¬ 
ings  or  yards.  All  liquid  waste  shall 
be  conducted  from  the  building  by 
means  of  suitable  drains.  Gross  by¬ 
products  suitable  for  other  usage,  as 
pea  vines  or  corn  husks,  may  be 
stacked  or  placed  in  silos  separate 
from  the  building,  and  must  be 
properly  drained.  Haw  tomato  skins, 
cores,  etc.,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
be  piled  near  the  factor}^. 

Light  Rooms 

All  buildings  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  food  products  shall  be 
clean,  properly  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated.  The  ceilings  shall  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  height  to  permit  ample  clear¬ 
ance  for  all  work  under  any  sus¬ 
pended  shafting,  hangers,  piping, 
galleries,  etc.  Where  natural  light 
and  ventilation  are  insufficient,  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  for  augmenting 
the  same  by  mechanical  methods. 

1  he  interiors  of  all  working  rooms 
shall  be  kept  a  light  color  by  paint, 
whitewash  or  other  suitable  method. 

The  floors  of  all  rooms  used  for 
manufacturing  should  be  watertight 
and  pitched  enough  to  carry  all 
waste  to  the  sewers. 

All  sealders,  blanchers  and  tanks 
of  water  in  which  a  product  is  held 
— as  tomatoes  before  scalding  and 
peaches  and  pears  before  filling  into 
cans — shall  be  provided  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fresh  supply  and  an  over¬ 
flow. 

No  cans  shall  be  brined  or  syruped 
by  passing  through  a  tank  to  receive 
the  brine,  syrup  or  water,  by  sub¬ 
mergence — “dip  tank.” 

Clean  Utensils 

All  tables,  pails,  pans,  trays,  uten¬ 
sils,  conveyors,  machines  floors  etc., 
shall  be  cleaned  with  steam  and 
water  at  the  close  of  each  day  and 
as  much  oftener  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  souring  or  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  There  shall  be  ample  water 
and  steam  supply  to  keep  the  factorv 
clean. 

Roadways  about  the  factory'  shall 
be  sprinkled  oiled  or  otherwise 
treated  to  prevent  dust. 

Only  potable  water  shall  be  used 


in  making  syrup,  or  brine,  or  in 
washing  equipment  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  food. 

Cans  must  be  washed  immediately 
before  being  filled. 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  shall  be 
washed  before  canning. 

Toilet  rooms  must  be  maintained, 
and  where  different  sexes  are  em¬ 
ployed  they  must  be  separate  for 
each  sex.  Toilet  rooms,  including 
the  walls,  floors,  ceilings  and  all  fix¬ 
tures  must  be  kept  clean,  provided 
with  sanitary  paper,  open  to  outside 
light  and  air  and  be  of  sufficient 
size  and  equipment  for  the  number 
of  people  employed.  Where  toilet 
rooms  are  in  the  factory,  they  must 
be  supplied  with  proper  flushing  ap¬ 
pliance  and  connected  with  a  sewer. 
Outside  closets  must  be  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  factory  to  avoid 
being  a  nuisance,  and  built  tight 
above  the  ground,  properly  ven¬ 
tilated,  lighted  and  screened. 

Good  Wash  Rooms 

Wash  rooms  must  be  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  employes 
and  separated  for  sexes,  equipped 
with  individual  or  sanitary  towels 
and  plenty  of  soap. 

Sanitary  drinking  fountains  shall 
be  conveniently  placed  for  employes 
and  common  drinking  cups  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Where  a  change  of  clothes  for 
work  is  necessary,  dressing  rooms 
must  be  provided,  and  hangers  or 
lockers  provided  for  street  clothes. 

No  persons  afflicted  with  infect¬ 
ious  or  contagious  disease  or  infected 
wounds  shall  be  employed  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  preparing  or  canning  food. 

Employes  are  prohibited  from 
using  tobacco  and  from  spitting  on 
the  floors. 

Employes  must  be  properly 
clothed  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Employes  shall  keep  the  finger 
nails  clean  and  short,  and  wash  their 
hands  before  commencing  work,  and 
after  each  absence  from  the  room. 

Any  dispute  between  an  inspector 
and  a  canner,  relative  to  these  rules 
and  regulations,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  each  state,  it 
being  understood,  however,  that  the 
canners  shall  have  the  right  to  ap¬ 
peal  from  any  decision  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  to  the  National  Canners’ 
Association. 
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The  American  Food  Journal 


CORN 

The  King  of  American  Cereals 

It  is  the  great  American  staple  today  as  it  was  with  the 
Indians,  hut  we  have  learned  ways  of  using  corn  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  never  dreamed  of. 

During  the  recent  war  period,  CORN  really  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  gaining  its  deserved  place,  for  had  it  not  been  for 
Corn  and  the  many  uses  to  which  American  ingenuity  adapted  it, 
the  food  situation  would  have  been  alarming.  Few  gifts  of  nature 
have  been  found  more  useful  to  mankind. 

Among  the  most  popular  ways  corn  is  utilized  is  in  producing 

Corn  Starch  Corn  Syrup 


orn 


Sugar 


orn 


(~*  — laundry — lump — or  edible — has  grown  to  be  a  house- 

LiOrn  oiarcn  i  1 1 

_ hold  necessity. 

c* — a  wholesome,  popular  priced  sweet,  gives  the  home  a 

corn  oyrup  •  •  c  j 

_ —  pure,  nutritious  tood. 

CQ  ,  _  — has  its  place  with  the  ice  cream  manufacturer,  the 

orn  Dugar  ,  .  .  1,111 

- — -  physician  and  the  baker. 

r<  /"VI  — most  wholesome  as  a  salad  oil,  emphasizing  the  flavor  of  the 

^orn  1  salad.  For  shortening,  frying,  and  the  myriad  of  uses  in  the 
kitchen.  CORN  OIL  h  as  made  a  distinct  place  in  the  home. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  know  more  about  the  products  from  CORN, 

should  address 

American  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  Products  from  Corn 


208  South  La  Salle  Street 

American  Maize  Products  Co.,  135  William 
St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place. 
New  York 

Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


MEMBERS: 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beacb,  Mich. 
Keever  Starch  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Ill. 
Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 


How  to  Remedy  Defects  of 

Distribution 


VOLUTION  of  the  methods  of 
distributing  foods,  and  not 
revolution,  is  demanded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter, 
commissioner  of  foods  and  markets, 
who  has  just  presented  his  annual 
report  for  the  Division  of  Poods  and 
Markets  to  the  New  York  State 
legislature.  The  problem  is  how  to 
remedy  the  weaknesses  and  defects 
and  not  how,  by  violent  revolution, 
the  present  system  can  be  over¬ 
turned  and  another  substituted  for 
it.  It  is  only  with  the  fullest  cooper¬ 
ation  and  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  points  of  view  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  interests  involved,  that  the 
task  can  be  accomplished. 

Commissioner  Porter  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  much  has  been 
said  for  some  time  past  about  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  middleman  and  dis¬ 
tributing  goods  direct  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  consumer.  Such  a 
method  is  available  to  comparatively 
few  farmers,  as  only  a  few  can  truck 
their  produce  to  a  near  by  city. 
Popular  writers  and  demagogic 
speakers,  says  Dr.  Porter,  frequently 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
receives  only  thirty-five  cents  out  6f 
the  dollar  that  the  consumer  pays  for 
goods.  This  is  altogether  too  sweep¬ 
ing  a  statement.  It  may  be  true  in 
a  few  instances  with  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  perishable  crops  that  have  to  be 
disposed  of  immediately,  but  for  but¬ 
ter,  the  farmer  receives  seventy- 
seven  cents  on  the  dollar;  for  live¬ 
stock,  fifty-eight  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  for  wheat,  ninety  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Tt  is  not  always  the  number 
of  middlemen  involved  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  returns  to  the  farmer  or 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Most  Important  Industry 

According  to  Dr.  Porter  there  is 
no  industry  of  greater  importance  to 
the  ?State  of  New  York  than  the  pro¬ 
duction-  and  distribution  of  milk. 
New  York  State  leads  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  produced,  so  that  any 
interference  with  production, 
whether  due  to  economic  or  regu¬ 
lative  causes,  affects  the  interests  of 
thousands  of  farmers  and  the  teem¬ 
ing  populations  of  our  big  cities, 
especially  New  York,  are  vitally 
concerned  in  receiving  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  flow  of  wholesome  milk  at 
reasonable  prices.  In  his  report.  Dr. 
Porter  refers  to  the  numerous  in¬ 


vestigations  into  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  milk,  that 
have  been  made  and  to  that  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets. 

Believing  it  to  be  essential  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  market  condi- 
'oi  s  of  the  cities  of  New  York 
State,  Dr.  Porter’s  Division  of 
Foods  and  Markets  is  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  cities  whose  population  is 
ten  thousand  and  over,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  situ¬ 
ation  in  and  around  each  such  city, 
and  determining  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  market  facilities  and  the 
need  for  any  extension. 

Consumer  Considered 

Dr.  Porter  says  that  the  Division 
of  Foods  and  Markets  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  consumer.  Every  step 
taken  to  aid  the  farmer  in  market¬ 
ing  his  produce  will  ultimately  help 
the  consumer.  He  In. s  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  some  direct  steps  to  be  taken 
for  the  consumer’s  benefit,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  given  con¬ 
sideration,  including  farmers’  mar¬ 
kets,  direct  purchase  of  products  by 
parcels  post  and  express,  and  co¬ 
operative  buying. 

The  consumers’  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  has  not  made  much  progress  in 
New  York  State,  but  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  concerns,  consumers’ 
buying  clubs  have  been  operated 
with  more  or  less  success.  Neigh¬ 
borhood  and  settlement  workers  have 
alone  done  some  work  along  the  line 
of  cooperative  purchasing.  Such 
organizations  are  confronted  with  a 
number  of  difficulties,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Porter’s  bureau  chiefs  have 
held  a  number  of  conferences  with 
the  leaders  of  such  organizations  to 
improve  the  facilities  for  direct 
dealing  between  producers  and  these 
collective  clubs. 

During  1918,  the  cold  storage  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Division  of ‘Foods 
and  Markets  made  nine  hundred 
thirtv-one  inspections  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouses,  as  a  result  of  which 
sixtv-one  violations  of  the  public 
health  law  were  found. 

Considerable  space  in  Commis¬ 
sioner  Porter’s  report  is  given  to  the 
work  of  his  Bureau  of  Cooperative 
Associations.  Cooperation  in  some 
form  or  other,  says  Dr.  Porter,  is  to 
be  the  chief  characteristics  of  com¬ 


mercial  activity  within  the  next  few 
years.  In  the  supply  of  foodstuffs 
of  various  sorts  for  the  table,  large 
cooperative  groups  of  producers  in 
various  states  have  shown  their  abil¬ 
ity,  through  collective  action,  to  find 
a  good  market  for  their  output,  so 
that  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
meeting  competition,  the  growers  of 
New  York  State  must  get  together 
and  pool  their  interests.  The  sale 
of  produce  through  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  leads  to  improved  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  standardizing  and  grad¬ 
ing  of  the  crop,  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
very  important  feature  in  successful 
marketing. 

The  field  for  cooperative  effort 
among  farmers  is  almost  beyond 
limit,  says  Dr.  Porter.  If  fostered 
and  placed  on  a  solid  foundation, 
it  will  do  much  to  develop  the  vast 
agricultural  resources  of  the  state 
and  redound  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  producers  and  consumers,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  lower  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution. 

The  Bureau  of  Licenses  collected 
for  producers  $11,136.70  from 
delinquent  commission  merchants 
and  milk  dealers. 

A  Busy  Bureau 

The  Bureau  of  Food  Standardiza¬ 
tion  made  2,525  analyses  during 
1918,  of  which  714  were  milk,  257 
olive  and  edible  oils,  248  baking 
powder,  160  candy,  146  butter  and 
oleomargarine,  117  cocoa,  and  the 
remainder  miscellaneous  foods. 

The  high  prices  of  eggs  during 
war  times  brought  forth  a  flood  of 
so-called  egg  substitutes.  Many  of 
these  preparations  consist  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  starch  and  shaking  powder 
ingredients  colored  yellow.  Dr.  Por¬ 
ter  has  ruled  that  an  article  that 
does  not  contain  powdered  egg,  or 
which  contains  powdered  egg  and 
other  ingredients  is  misbranded,  if 
labeled  “ egg  powder”  without  modi¬ 
fication.  An  article  of  food  should 
not  be  labeled  “ egg  substitute”  or 
otherwise  labeled  so  as  to  indicate 
that  it  will  take  the  place  of  eggs, 
unless  the  article  posseses  the  prop- 
ertv  of  eggs. 

The  commissioner  reports  that  he 
is  making  a  special  investigation  of 
the  olive  oil  situation.  Owing  to  the 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  olive 
oil,  much  so-called  olive  oil.  actuallv 
consisting  wholly  or  very  largelv  of 
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Canadians  Investigate  Dehydration 


cotton  seed  oil,  peanut  oil  and  corn 
oil,  has  found  its  way  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Commissioner  Porter  is  seriously 
considering  the  standardization  of 
all  packages  of  commodities.  He 
suggests  that  no  commodity  should 
be  sold  when  packed  in  containers 
except  in  one-half  pound,  one  pound 
and  the  multiples  of  pound  sizes. 
This  will  lessen  the  temptation  of 
the  dishonest  or  unscrupulous  packer 
to  sell  a  seven-ounce  package  which 
the  consumer  thinks  is  a  half  pound, 
or  fourteen  ounces  for  a  pound.  Few 
consumers  ever  look  at  the  net 
weight  as  marked  on  the  package  at 
present. 

Among  the  work  which  Commis¬ 
sioner  Porter  has  planned  for  the 
current  year  is  included  a  study  of 
the  marketing  problem  in  New  York 
City,  with  a  view  (1)  to  working 
with  the  city  authorities  and  dis¬ 
tributors  to  eliminate  or  lessen  pres¬ 
ent  evils  wherever  possible;  (2)  to 
improve  terminal  facilities;  (3)  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  local  mar¬ 
kets;  and  (4)  to  encourage  the  for¬ 
mation  of  consumers’  organizations 
and  assist  them  in  purchasing  the 
supplies  they  need.  Dr.  Porter  also 
contemplates  a  study  of  country 
marketing  and  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  distributing  trade,  and  of 
transportation,  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
covering  existing  defects  and  find¬ 
ing  the  remedy  for  them. 


Cold  Storage  for 
Whale  Meat 

The  following  extracts  from  a  let¬ 
ter  received  by  the  Commercial  In¬ 
telligence  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,  from  a  British  Columbian 
concern,  are  interesting: 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  whale 
meat  for  food  we  have  erected  a  can¬ 
nery.  where  we  expect  to  pack  30,000 
to  50,000  cases  of  whale  meat  this 
season.  We  have  also  erected  three 
cold-storage  plants  to  handle  frozen 
whale  meat.  We  also  own  and  oper- 
.ate  two  freight  steamers,  one  of 
which  has  a  cold  storage  capacity  of 
500  tons.  The  species  of  whales- 
taken  on  this  coast  yields  three  to 
twelve  tons  of  prime  meat,  and  onlv 
the  prime  meat  is  used  by  us  at  the 
present  time  for  canning  or  freezing 
meat  for  food.  For  the  frozen  prod¬ 
uct,  we  already  have  orders  for  over 
1.000  tons,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
being  shipped  to  Boston. 

To  provide  your  "turn-around” 
fund  for  future  emergencies — buv 
W.  S.  S. 


THE  Canadian  Pesearch  Council 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  in  progress  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  for  some  time  past  in  de¬ 
hydration  as  a  conservation  measure 
and  has  just  obtained  a  direct  report 
on  certain  phases  of  the  work,  with 
a  view  to  putting  dehydration  into 
operation  for  the  more  economical 
shipment  of  foods  abroad  and  for 
preserving  food  in  time  of  plenty 
and  glut. 

The  report  received  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Research  Council  from  the 
•expert  in  charge  of  the  work  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  describes  the  re¬ 
sults,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“The  meat  for  drying  has  the 
bone,  connective  tissue  and  surplus 
fat  removed  and  cut  into  steaks  or 
stew  pieces,  preferably  not  exceeding 
two  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  then 
dried  in  a  vacuum  oven  heated  to  a 
moderate  temperature,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  being  from  six  to  twelve 
hours,  depending  on  the  thickness  of 
the  meat.  The  meat  is  dried  down  to 
a  weight  of  approximately  35  per 
cent  of  its  original  weight,  and  this, 
by  storing  in  ordinary  cloth  sacks, 
will  continue  to  dry  down  to  a  limit 
of  approximately  30  per  cent  of  its 
original  weight.  If  desired,  the  dry¬ 
ing  to  30  per  cent  can  be  completed 
in  the  vacuum  oven,  but  there  is  no 
advantage  in  doing  this. 

“The  meat  so  obtained,  with  the 
exception  of  any  surface  contamina¬ 
tion.  is  sterile  and  free  from  bac- 


M  ilk  is  a  food  classed  with  the 
protein  group,  namely,  meat,  eggs, 
cheese  and  poultry  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  should  be  regarded  as  a  very 
important  article  in  any  diet.  When 
a  quantity  of  milk  is  used  in  the 
making  of  dishes  composing  the 
main  part  of  a  meal,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  meat,  for  the  milk  sup¬ 
plies  the  protein,  the  building  ma¬ 
terial.  required  by  the  body.  For 
example,  when  serving  custard  or 
cream  soups  in  a  meal  the  amount 
of  protein  furnished  by  other  foods 
should  be  reduced. 

The  child  should  be  given  “a 
quart  of  milk  a  day”  from  babyhood 
to  school  age  in  place  of  meat  as 
the  milk  is  much  more  easily  di¬ 
gested  by  the  child.  “Because  a  baby 
is  not  made  violently  ill  bv  meat,  tea 
or  coffee,  sweet  crackers,  and  what 
not.  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has 


teria.  It  can  be  stored  and  shipped 
in  wooden  boxes,  paper  cartons  or 
cloth  sacks  to  any  climate.  Some 
of  the  first  meat  dried  a  year  ago 
is  still  in  the  best  condition,  and 

apparently  has  not  suffered  a  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  slightest.  As 

compared  with  chilled  meat,  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  weight  shipped  is  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  present  require¬ 
ments,  including  the  weight  of  the 
refrigeration  appliances. 

“Meat  so  preserved  undergoes  no 
change  during  the  drying  process  or 
later  storage,  detectable  by  chemical 
tests.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  change  of  nutritional 

value  from  that  of  the  original  fresh 
meat.  The  method  so  far  has  not 
been  entirely  satisfactory,  as  applied 
to  thick  pieces  such  as  are  customar¬ 
ily  used  for  roasts.  It  is  satisfactory 
for  fish,  both  in  the  flat  and  as 
steaks. 

“The  method  has  also  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  vegetables  and  has  distinct 
advantages  over  the  customary 
method  of  drying  vegetables  so  far 
as  quality  of  product  is  concerned. 
The  equipment  necessary  and  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  process  do 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  a  refrigerator 
plant  and  refrigeration  process  in  a 
plant  of"  equal  capacity.  The  plant 
requirement  is  of  standard  equip¬ 
ment  readly  available  commercially 
in  the  United  States,  though  of 
course  not  of  the  type  customarily 
used  in  the  meat  packing  industry.” 


not  been  injured.”  While  the  price 
of  whole  milk  may  be  high  at  the 
present  time,  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  supply  for  the  child  be 
reduced. 

Milk  should  never  be  cooked  at  a 
high  temperature.  The  double  boiler 
should  be  used  when  making  soups, 
custards  and  cocoa.  In  baking  a  dish 
composed  largely  of  milk,  set  the 
dish  in  a  pan  of  water.  The  high 
temperature  causes  the  milk  to  be 
less  easily  digested. 

Milk  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  clean 
place  and  preferably  in  closed  recep¬ 
tacles.  Milk  absorbs  odors  easily  and 
should  not  be  placed  in  an  icebox 
with  other  strong-smelling  foods. 

Milk  powTders  and  evaporated 
milks  on  the  market  may  be  used 
successfully  in  cookery,  but  will 
never  replace  fresh  whole  milk  when 
obtainable. 
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Stand  up 
and  be  counted 

YOU  who  are  thankful  that  this  war 
is  over  —  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

You  who  feel  it  was  worth  it  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  save  millions  of 
men — come  forth  and  answer. 

You  to  whom  kith  and  kin  are  dear 
— who  see  your  loved  ones  returning  safe 
and  sound  —  show  that  your  thanks  is 
of  the  heart  and  real. 

Let’s  pay  the  bill  clean.  Let’s  show 
our  sense  of  honor  is  keen  when  the  job  is 
done,  even  though  martial  music  and  the 
stirring  tramp  of  serried  rows  are  dumb. 

Peace  came  before  we  had  to  pay 
more — because  we  were  willing  to  pay 
more.  Now  let’s  pay  it. 

Satisfy  your  own  sense  of  honor— 
Subscribe  to  the  Fifth  Loan — the 

Victory  Liberty  Loan 
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Fish  as  a  Poor  M  an  s  Food 

By  Frederick  Roche 


FISH  is  the  poor  man’s  food  in 
the  United  States,  an  authority 
stated  sometime  since.  Indications 
are  that  fish  will  be  the  food  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country 
during  the  reconstruction  period.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  critical  pe¬ 
riod  should  come  when  the  fisheries 
themselves  are  in  a  state  of  recon¬ 
struction  and  adjustment.  How¬ 
ever,  a  general  lowering  of  fish  prices 
lends  hope  to  the  situation. 

The  chief  problem  before  the 
fisheries  just  now  is  to  get  their 
product  to  the  poor  man  of  the  in¬ 
land  states  who  bids  fair  to  become 
a  strict  vegetarian,  if  this  relief  is 
not  afforded  him.  Thanks  to  the 
rapid  advances  made  in  the  science 
of  refrigeration  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  problem  of  supplying  the  inland 
inhabitants  with  seafood  is  now  one 
only  of  transportation  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

Wholesale  fish  dealers  have  found 
the  answer  to  the  transportation 
problem  in  the  carload  shipment. 
The  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
way  to  ship  fish  is  in  carload  lots. 
Before  this,  however,  can  attain  its 


AT  a  special  meeting  of  the 
United  Betail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Brooklyn  recently  for  the 
general  discussion  of  the  question  of 
“Swell  Canned  Goods”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  prosecutions  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  by  which  the  grocers 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  percentage  allowance  for 
swelled  canned  goods. 

The  argument  presented  was  that 
this  allowance  would  permit  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  destroy  and  throw  away 
all  swells  which  they  found  in  their 
stock — it  being  assumed  that  the 
percentage  allowance  would  cover 
the  actual  amount  of  swells  found 
by  the  dealer. 

This  would  do  away  with  the  re¬ 
tailer  being  obliged  to  hold  in  some 
part  of  his  warehouse  swelled  canned 
goods  which  are  always  subject  to 
seizure  by  an  inspector  of  the  Board 
of  Health  and  prosecution,  fine  or 
trouble  of  some  sort,  all  of  which 
has  been  occurring  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  seriously  inconvenience 
and  damage  the  retail  grocery  busi¬ 
ness. 

Aaturally,  as  far  as  the  wholesaler 
is  concerned,  it  would  be  an  enor- 


full  value,  there  must  be  established 
a  system  of  community  buying  in 
connection  with  it.  There  are  very 
few  fish  dealers  in  the  country,  if 
any,  able  to  handle  a  carload  of  fish 
unaided.  But  if  all  the  retailers  of 
any  given  area  band  together,  they 
van  easily  dispose  of  a  carload.  This 
would  lead  in  time  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  distributing  points  to  which 
carloads  of  seafood  would  be  shipped 
at  regular  intervals.  This  plan,  long 
advocated  by  William  Iv.  Beardsley, 
former  manager  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fish  Exchange,  would  bring  to 
the  store  of  the  inland  retailer  fish 
at  a  price  very  slightly  higher  than 
that  prevailing  in  Boston. 

Experiments  are  being  made  at 
the  present  time  with  carload  ship¬ 
ments.  The  other  problem,  that  of 
educating  the  inland  public  to  the 
use  of  fish,  can  be  solved  only  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  people  most 
concerned.  Whether  they  will  learn 
readily  or  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  coastwise  populace  and  remain 
deaf  so  long  as  their  pocketbooks 
permit  remains  to  be  seen. 


mous  saving.  It  would  do  away  with 
all  the  inconvenience,  trouble,  ex¬ 
pense,  as  well  as  the  following  de¬ 
tails  : 

1.  The  examining  of  swells  by  sales¬ 
men  in  the  retail  store. 

2.  The  making  out  of  a  return  goods 
memorandum,  which  must  come  to  the 
wholesaler’s  house. 

3.  The  checking  of  this  return  goods 
slip  by  some  buyer  authorized  by  the 
house. 

4.  The  giving  of  this  return  goods 
slip  to  the  driver. 

5.  The  driver  going  to  the  retailer’s 
store  and  again  examining  these  same 
swells. 

6.  The  retailer  being  called  away 
from  his  business  to  go  down  to  his 
cellar  or  warehouse  and  show  the 
driver  where  these  swells  are. 

7.  The  driver  bringing  the  swells 
back  to  the  wholesaler’s  store. 

8.  The  wholesaler  making  out  a  re¬ 
ceiving  slip. 

9.  The  receiving  slip  going  to  the 
office  and  a  return  goods  credit  being 
made  out. 

10.  The  return  goods  credit  being 
placed  on  the  general  ledger. 

11-20.  Same  programme  with  the 
canner. 

All  of  this  can  be  obviated  and  done 
.away  with,  it  is  claimed,  by  “allowance 
percentage  for  swells”  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  grocery  trade. 


Says  Crates  Should 
Be  Smaller 

MB.  AEJAY  DAVIES,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  wholesale  grocer  who 
is  president  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  believes 
that  as  part  of  the  reconstruction 
process  now  going  on  throughout  the 
trade,  manufacturers  of  package 
goods  should  cut  down  the  size  of 
their  cases.  The  following  is  from 
a  statement  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Davies  on  the  subject: 

“The  things  that  stand  out  most 
in  my  mind  is  the  demand  for 
smaller  cases  of  goods  that  the  high 
prices  of  the  war  period  induced, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  manufac¬ 
turers  should  take  account  of  this 
situation.  Aside  from  the  heavy  la¬ 
bor  cost,  every  time  their  cases  are 
broken  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
wholesalers  and  goods  are  shipped 
out  in  assortments,  they  lose  all  the 
advertising  value  that  their  large 
container  had. 

“Higher  prices  were,  of  course,  the 
main  reason  for  the  grocer  buying 
in  smaller  lots.  Usually  he  had  to 
buy  with  the  same  capital  he  had  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  being  unable  to 
buy  as  much  as  formerly,  he  had  to 
spread  his  money  out  more  and  buy 
smaller  lots.  Take  Cream  of  Wheat 
as  an  example.  It  comes  in  cases  of 
thirty-six  packages,  whereas  in  our 
experience  at  least  the  average 
grocer  prefers  to  buy  twelve  to 
eighteen  packages.  It  was  once  a 
15-cent  seller,  but  now  sells  for  con¬ 
siderably  more. 

“Campbell’s  Soups  come  in  cases 
of  four  dozen  cans.  While  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  grocers  buy  Campbell’s 
in  case  lots,  they  generally  want  an 
assortment,  and  the  truth  is  that  in 
our  trade  we  have  to  break  85  per 
cent  of  Campbell’s  cases  in  order  to 
give  our  trade  the  assortment  they 
ask  for.  In  a  recent  survey  among 
the  wholesalers,  62  per  cent  held  for 
smaller  cases  on  eighteen  kinds  of 
goods  that  this  firm  packs.  "While 
the  Campbell  company  does  furnish 
assorted  cases,  usually  these  are  not 
in  the  combination  that  the  grocer 
wants.” 


Horse  and  Goat  Meat  Tagged 

The  sale  of  horse  meat  under  the 
name  of  beef,  and  the  sale  of  goat 
meat  under  the  name  of  lamb  or 
mutton,  will  be  prohibited  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  if  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  senate  last  week  by 
Senator  Elder  is  passed.  The  bill 
provides  that  such  meats  may  be 
sold  only  when  properly  tagged. 


rocers 
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Peanut  Proteins 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
in  the  quantity  of  other  food  con¬ 
sumed. 

Digestion  experiments  on  peanut 
flour  have  been  made  by  the  Office 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  flour  was 
fed  to  men  in  the  form  of  biscuits 
which  contained  a  much  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  peanut  flour  than  would 
ordinarily  be  used  in  a  diet.  The 
results  show  that  the  digestibility  of 
the  peanut  proteins  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  cereal  proteins.  The 
following  digestibility  coefficients 
were  found  for  some  of  the  different 
ingredients  of  the  peanut.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  given  in  per  cent: 


Protein  . 89 

Fat  . . 96 

Carbohydrate . 97 


The  experiments  cited  above  show 
that  the  peanut  is  a  valuable  food. 
It  is  not  only  rich  in  proteins,  but 
those  present  contain  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  amino  acids  in  proportions 
which  will  promote  normal  growth 
without  the  addition  of  other  pro¬ 
teins.  The  peanut,  therefore,  may 
well  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  human  dietary. — Eeprinted  from 
the  Cotton  Seed  Press. 


Some  Unfair  Practices 

Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  Counsel 
for  the  American  Specialty  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  has  compiled 
a  list  of  unfair  practices  based  upon 
several  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  during  the  past 
year.  A  few  of  these  practices  which 
are  now  prohibited  are  still  being 
practiced  in  some  instances,  where 
the  purpose,  intent  and  effect  of 
suppressing,  stifling  and  destroying 
competition  is  shown.  They  are : 

Selling  below  cost  providing  other 
goods  are  purchased  upon  which  a 
profit  is  made. 

Price  cutting  in  certain  localities. 

Selling  direct  to  consumers  to 
compel  retailers  to  handle  exclusive 
brands. 

Price  fixing  through  contract  and 
combinations. 

False  and  misleading  advertising 
and  misbranding. 

Public  black  lists. 

Inducing  and  compelling  manu¬ 
facturers  not  to  recognize  certain 
dealers  as  entitled  to  buy  at  jobber’s 
nrices. 

Dividing  territory  and  limiting 
selling  area. 

Discrimination  in  price  between 
purchasers  or  localities. 

Failure  to  fulfill  contracts  because 


of  advance  in  the  market  price  and 
the  surreptitious  marketing  of  such 
products  through  other  channels  at 
a  higher  price. 

Special  rebates  for  selling  manu¬ 
facturer’s  goods  exclusively. 


Cotton  Seed  Convention 

The  1919  annual  convention  of 
the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crush¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Grunewald  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
May  19,  20  and  21.  The  executive 
committee  met  at  New  Orleans 
March  22  and  decided  on  place  and 
time  as  above.  The  rules  committee 
will  meet  in  advance,  as  usual  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  May  16  and  17. 

We  Want  These 

Back  Numbers 

of 

The  American  Food 
Journal 

April,  1918;  June,  1918;  Dec.,  1918 

We  will  pay  25c  each  for  copies  of  the 
above  magazines.  Send  to 

410  Cunard  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 
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FLAVORING 

EXTRACT 


REG.U-S.PATOrr 

OF  TRUE 


VAN  1 LLA 

NET  CONTENTS 
16  FLUID  OUNCES 

NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVOR 

For  Flavoring  Ice  Cream,  Cake*. 
Puddings,  Custards,  Sauces, 

Gelatine  Dishea,  Candice 
Jellies,  Syrups,  etc. 

manufactured  BY 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  COl 

CHICAGO.U.SA. 


/ 
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Dr.  Price’s  Vanilla 


EVERY  ounce  of  Price’s  Vanilla  is 
aged  in  wood  a  long  period  before 
bottling  to  bring  out  its  rich,  mellow 
flavor  and  dark  color.  The  “Dr.  Price 
Process”  extracts  all  the  real  flavoring 
virtues  of  the  finest  Vanilla  Bean. 
That’s  Price’s  Vanilla  Extract!  Not  a 
bit  of  strong,  artificial  Vanillin,  cou- 
marin,  nor  coloring  in  it.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  flavor  of  your  cakes, 
puddings,  cookies,  sauces,  ice  cream, 
candies  and  gelatine  desserts,  that  you 
want  the  best! 


Price  Flavoring  Extract  Company 

CHICAGO  In  Business  66  years  U.  S.  A. 
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Marg  arines  H  ave  Right 
to  a  Free  Market 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
elements.  Fat  Soluble  A  and  Water 
Soluble  B  in  them.  Following  this 
theory  through  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  human  race  he  has  shown  that 
much  of  the  physical  and  mental 
weakness  and  inability  to  resist  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  human  race  is  due  to  not 
eating  enough  of  the  kinds  of  food 
which  contain  these  vitamines.  He 
also  holds  that  most  of  the  vitamines 
to  be  found  in  milk  are  in  the  milk 
fat. 

This  theory  is  used  by  the  dairy 
men  as  an  argument  against  the 
margarines  and  other  products  that 
would  take  the  place  of  a  dairy 
product  but  which  are  not  made  en¬ 
tirely  from  whole  milk. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
vitamine  theory.  It  has  been  proven 
that  vitamines  do  exist  in  certain 
articles  of  food,  albeit  we  do  not 
know  yet  just  what  vitamines  are 
and  we  do  not  know  as  yet  the  exact 
quantity  or  number  of  vitamines  in 
each  of  the  foods.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  serious  objection  to  the 
way  in  which  this  vitamine  theory  is 
being  used  by  the  butter  people  and 
the  conclusions  that  they  draw  from 
it. 

Butter  Not  Necessary 

In  their  arguments  before  many 
of  the  state  legislatures  and  in  the 
literature  which  they  have  circulated 
the  butter  men  or  the  dairy  men 
(the  same  group)  have  persistently 
sought  to  create  the  impression  that 
butter  is  a  necessary  article  of  the 
diet  because  it  contains  the  vita¬ 
mines  and  that  there  is  a  grave  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  race  in  permitting  the 
use  of  margarine  because  it  either 
contains  no  vitamines  or  not  as 
much  of  this  element  as  butter  con¬ 
tains.  As  a  matter  of  fact  neither 
butter  nor  margarine  is  necessary  to 
the  diet.  Neither  is  a  whole  food. 
Roth  are  wholesome,  nutricious  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  diet  and  each  is  used 
principally  to  make  bread  more  pal¬ 
atable  because  of  a  trained  appetite. 

Now  milk  is  a  whole  food.  It  is 
essential  to  infants  and  children  and 
should  be  used  more  extensively  than 
it  is  by  older  people  because  in  milk 
you  get  not  only  the  vitamines  that 
you  get  in  butter  but  also  the  other 
food  elements;  protein,  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  mineral  salts  which  are 
absent  or  present  only  in  a  limited 
degree  in  butter. 

Statistics  recently  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti¬ 
mates  show  that  the  production  of 
milk  on  the  farms  of  this  country  in 
4  918  was  11,044,000.000  gallons. 


This  they  say  should  be  increased 
about  five  per  cent  to  allow  for  the 
milk  produced  from  cows  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  cities  which  would  make 
it  11,596,200,000  gallons.  Divide 
this  by  105,000,000,  the  number  of 
people  in  this  country,  and  we  find 
that  the  production  of  milk  last  year 
was  about  110.44  gallons  per  person 
per  year  which  reduced  further 
shows  that  each  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  country  could  have 
about  one  and  one-fourth  quarts  per 
day  if  none  was  made  into  butter, 
cheese  or  other  dairy  products  and 
if  none  was  shipped  abroad  to  help 
out  the  terrific  milk  shortage  in 
Europe. 

Need  More  Milk 

Of  course  we  are  shipping  milk  to 
Europe  and  must  continue  to  do  so 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  obligation  to 
help  feed  Europe,  and  this  reduces 
the  portion  to  each  person  in  this 
country  to  the  very  minimum  which 
scientists  and  dietitians  say  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  development  of  the  race. 

Now,  if  we  accept  the  theory  of 
Dr.  McCullom  that  milk  is  so  im¬ 
portant  an  article  of  food,  does  this 
not  lead  logically  to  the  assumption 
that  too  much  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  value  of  butter  and  if 
we  carry  this  theory  to  its  logical 
conclusion  we  should  insist  upon  the 
discontinuance  of  the  making  of  but¬ 
ter,  cheese  and  other  dairy  products 
and  keep  all  of  the  milk  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  its  natural  form. 

But  of  course  the  people  will  have 
a  spread  for  their  bread.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  economically  right  that  at 
least  a  large  part  of  this  spread  for 
the  bread  should  be  made  from  fats 
other  than  milk  fats  so  as  to  relieve 
the  strain  on  this  scarce  product. 
Every  pound  of  butter  made  today 
causes  a  waste  of  the  food  elements 
in  the  skimmed  milk  left  after  the 
butter  is  made  because  the  skimmed 
milk  is  not  being  used  entirely  for 
human  food.  Also  there  is  an 
immense  quantity  of  animal  oils 
from  the  animals  slaughtered  for 
meat  purposes  and  vegetable  oils 
from  our  southern  peanut  and  cotton 
seed  oil  factories  which  should  be 
used  in  this  spread  for  bread  and 
which  margarines  do  use. 

Therefore  margarine  has  a  def¬ 
inite  and  valuable  place  in  our  menu 
and  it  has  earned  its  right  to  an  even 
chance  with  butter,  to  say  the  least, 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  the 
people  prefer  to  have  it  colored  vel- 
low  they  should  have  the  same  right 
to  buy  it  that  way  without  paying  an 
extra  price  that  they  have  always  en- 
joved  in  the  purchase  of  colored 
butter. 


Proposed  Laws 

(Continued  from  page  30) 
cream  to  milk  to  standardize  the 
product,  provided  the  butter  fat  con¬ 
tent  is  not  lowered  below  3  percent. 

House  Bill  No.  695  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Pure  Food  law  similar 
to  House  Bill  No.  566  above. 

House  Bill  No.  946  would  amend 
the  non-alcoholic  drink  law  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  presence  of  more  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  alcohol  in 
soft  drinks. 

House  Bill  No.  974  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  adulterated  sausage  law 
and  fixes  the  water  content  .of 
sausages. 

Ohio 

House  Bill  No.  252  is  to  establish 
ice  cream  standards  and  forbids  the 
use  of  boric  acid,  formaldehyde,  sac¬ 
charin  or  any  other  substance  dele¬ 
terious  to  health. 

House  Bill  No.  398  would  require 
bottlers  of  soft'  drinks  to  secure  a 
state  license  and  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  power  to  refuse  same 
if  sanitary  conditions  of  the  factory 
are  not  proper.  It  also,  in  the  def¬ 
inition  of  soft  drinks  prohibits  the 
use  of  saccharin. 

Tennessee 

House  Bill  No.  240  prohibiting 
sale  of  Coca-Cola  has  been  rejected. 

West  Virginia 

Senate  Bill  No.  7  is  an  act  requir¬ 
ing  a  license  for  manufacturers  or 
wholesalers  of  soft  drinks  and  soda 
fountain  beverages. 


Ckeese  As  a  Food 

American  cheddar  cheese  consti-- 
tutes  a  palatable  and  nourishing- 
food  that  deserves  wider  use  in  the 
family  menu.  Digestion  experiments 
have  proven  it  of  high  food  value. 

Many  persons  incorrectly  assume 
that  cheddar  cheese  is  indigestible 
and  constipating.  Experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  agencies  have 
proven  that  this  is  not  true.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  protein  content  of 
cheddar  cheese  is  digestible  and 
ninety  percent  of  its  fuel  or  energy 
value  is  available.  Cheese  is  one  of 
the  best  substitutes  for  meat  and  is 
usually  cheaper  than  meat. 

Experiments  have  proven  that  one 
pound  of  cheddar  cheese  has  as  much 
protein  as  any  of  the  following:  1.57 
pounds  of  sirloin  steak  1.35  pounds 
of  round  steak,  1.89  pounds  of  fowl, 
1.79  pounds  smoked  ham.  Cheese  is 
but  one  item  of  the  important  debt 
that  we  owe  to  the  cow. — Extension 
Service,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs. 
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Hens  Lay  Well  on  a 
Fish  Diet 

Frozen  fish  has  been  substituted 
tor  meat  scraps  and  meat  meal  as  a 
source  of  protein  in  chicken  feeds 
at  the  Northeast  demonstration  farm 
and  experiment  station  with  good 
results  in  the  egg  yield. 

M.  «T.  Thompson,  superintendent 
of  the  station,  says  that  he  was 
forced  to  make  the  change  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  price  of  meat 
scraps  and  meat  meal.  The  lisli  used 
is  that  which  was  caught  perhaps  a 
year  ago  and  placed  in  cold  storage 
and  which,  on  account  of  staleness, 
could  not  be  sold  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  This  is  purchased  in 
cakes  weighing  50  pounds  at  one 
cent  a  pound.  As  meat  scraps  sell 
for  6  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  and 
as  it  is  necessary  only  to  double  the 
amount  of  fish  scraps  fed,  the  use  of 
fish  reduces  the  cost  of  the  protein 
ration  two-thirds,  and  hens  show  a 
keen  liking  for  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Thompson  suggests  that  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district  and  at  in¬ 
land  points  where  fish  are  available, 
the  use  of  fish  be  tried.  He  thinks 
that  ultimately  drying  plants  will  be 
established  for  the  handling  of  fish 
for  chicken  feed  commercially. 


Millers  Will  Meet 

'l’lie  Community  Millers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
May  19-23.  Armory  Hall  has  been 
secured  for  the  convention  meeting 
place,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
convention  features  there  will  be 
held  an  exhibit  of  milling  machinery 
and  supplies.  Preparations  are 


being  made  for  the  entertainment  ot 
5,000  delegates. 


Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the 
last  Federal  census,  the  number 
worked  by  owners  was  shown  to  be 
3,948,722;  the  number  operated  by 
managers,  58,104;  and  the  number 
operated  by  tenants  2,354,676. 


Jiffy-Jell  makes  instant  desserts  which  are  rich  and 
fruity. 

It  comes  ready-sweetened. 

The  fruit-made  flavors  come  in  liquid  form,  in  vials. 
So  they  keep  their  fresh-fruit  taste. 

One  package  serves  six  people  in  mold  form,  or  12  it 
you  whip  the  jell.  So  these  luscious  desserts  are  also 

economical. 

Get  it  today.  Try  Loganberry  or  Pineapple  flavor.  See 

what  it  means  to  you.  2  Packages  for  25  Cents.  At  Your  Grocer's. 

JIFFY-JELL,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin  (860, 


LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Sugar  a  Natural  Stimulant 

By  Frederick  W.  Murphy 

Chief  Chemist  in  charge  of  Service  Bureau, 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  New  York 


THE  complexities  of  the  wa'nts 
of  man  are  in  proportion  to  his 
activities.  His  life  is  one  long 
continual  struggle  to  satisfy  his 
cravings.  These  cravings  manifest 
themselves  in  various  ways  accord¬ 
ing  to  environment.  In  one,  it  may 
be  gratification  of  sensory  desires ;  in 
another,  mental  gratification;  but 
whatever  wants  are  evidenced,  they 
can  be  classed  under  three  headings : 
(1)  The  desire  for  those  things 
which  are  necessities  for  continued 
activity  in  the  sphere  in  which  the 
individual  exists;  (2)  the  sensory 
desires  of  those  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  pleasures  of  life;  (3) 
those  desires  or  wants  which  can  be 
called  social — love  of  distinction, 
honor  or  fame. 

Economists  have  written  much 
upon  the  superfluities  of  life,  and 
whereas  once  sugar  was  classified  as 
a  superfluity,  today  the  physiologist 
has  disproved  the  economist  and 
placed  this  commodity  in  the  first 
class  referred  to  above — a  necessity 
for  the  continual  activity  of  life. 
Sugar  must  naturally  fall  also  in 
the  second  class,  for  the  inherent 
hunger  for  sweetness  is  a  desire  for 
a  sensory  gratification. 

Alcoholic  beverages  have  always 
been  referred  to  as  stimulants.  A 
stimulant  is  anything  that  “produces 
rapid  transient  increase  of  vital 
energy  in  the  organism  or  some  part 
of  it.”  From  this  one  can  readily 
see  the  multitudinous  number  of 
commodities  which  can  be  called 
stimulants.  We  have  the  drugs, 
some  of  which  stimulate  certain 
organs  of  the  body  ;  some  energize  a 
muscle;  others  affect  the  brain;  but 
in  general  it  can  be  said  that  their 
administration  must  be  through  the 
digestive  system. 

Foods  are  stimulants,  some  to  a 
greater  degree  than  others.  Food 
performs  various  functions,  two  of 
which  are  the  rebuilding  of  ex¬ 
hausted  tissue  and  the  furnishing  of 
heat,  which  is  a  form  of  energy,  to 
the  body.  To  perform  these  func¬ 
tions  the  digestive  system — which 
man  as  a  rule  treats  with  utmost 
discourtesy — must  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
digested  of  foods.  The  acids  of  the 
stomach  change  the  cane  sugar  to 
two  sugars,  levulose  and  dextrose. 
Voila !  You  have  almost  instant  in¬ 
creased  energy. 

Sugar  is  a  perfect  stimulant  and 


a  necessary  food.  It  satisfies  a  sen¬ 
sory  desire — sweetness — one  of  the 
true  tastes,  of  which  there  are  but 
four:  acid,  bitter,  salt,  sweet.  The 
activity  and  endurance  of  the  armies 
have  long  been  recognized  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  plentiful  ration  of 
sugar  and  sweetened  foods. 

The  prohibition  mandate  will 
make  it  compulsory  for  everyone  to 
use  some  other  form  of  stimulant 
than  alcohol.  There  are  five  stimu¬ 
lating  commodities  which  unques¬ 
tionably  will  be  chosen  to  take  the 
place  of  alcoholic  beverages.  I  refer 
to  the  commodities  which  owe  their 
universal  consumption  to  sugar,  i.  e., 
tea,  coffee,  candy  and  non-alcoholic 
drinks  and  cakes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  sugar  is 
closely  allied  to  these  stimulating 
commodities.  Sugar  is  the  basis  of 
the  product  or  it  exerts  a  controlling 
influence  on  its  consumption.  In¬ 
terdependence  is  very  marked  in  the 
latter  case.  It  is  apparent  that  space 
will  not  permit  a  lengthy  treatise  on 
the  association  with  and  dependency 
of  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  upon  sugar. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  but  for  tea, 
coffee  and  cocoa,  sugar  in  the  early 
centuries  would  not  have  increased 
in  consumption  so  rapidly,  and  like¬ 
wise,  but  for  sugar,  the  tremendous 
consumption  of  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa 
would  not  have  grown  to  such  a  re- 
marketable  volume. 

In  comparing  sugar  with  alcohol, 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  thing  that 
alcohol  in  alcoholic  beverages  must 
be  made  from  some  member  of  the 
sugar  family. 

The  unfermented  beverages  are 
rapid  energizers,  due  to  the  sugar 
contained.  If  these  beverages  were 
made  of  water,  flavoring  and  an  arti¬ 
ficial  sweetener,  their  popularity 
would  not  have  lasted,  but  it  is  the 
renewed  vitality  which  one  perhaps 
unconsciously  gets  which  makes 
these  products  most  valuable. 

Candy  is  another  stimulant.  The 
tons  upon  tons  of  chocolate  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  armies  “over  there” 
bears  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of 
sugar  as  a  stimulant.  Statistics 
show  that  candy  has  always  re¬ 
placed  alcoholic  beverages  in  those 
sections  which  have  “gone  dry,”  and 
the  consumption  has  gone  up  in 
leaps  and  bounds. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  Why 
is  sugar  such  a  great  stimulant? 
The  answer  is:  Sugar  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  digested  foods.  It  pro¬ 


duces  heat — 1810  calories  per  pound. 
Heat  is  a  form  of  energy. 

The  five  commodities  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  will  be  the  most  popular 
stimulants  when  prohibition  is  in 
force.  But  the  basic  stimulant  will 
be  the  sugar  they  contain  and  any 
product  which  contains  sugar  will  be 
popular. 


The  British  are  farmers  as  well 
as  fighters.  Great  Britain’s  war  agri¬ 
culture  in  1918  increased  her  home¬ 
grown  bread  supplies  four-fold,  says 
the  commission  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  Europe  to  investigate  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions. 
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So-Called  Olive  Oils 

Falsely  Labeled 

EVERAL  seizures  have  been 
made  and  a  number  of  prosecu¬ 
tions  instituted  as  a  result  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  inaugurated  by  the  officials 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  against 
the  interstate  shipment  of  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded  olive  oil. 

Consumers  are  advised  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  read 
carefully  the  labels  of  all  containers 
offered  to  them  as  containing  olive 
oil  to  determine  whether  the  manu¬ 
facturer  actually  claims  that  the 
product  is  olive  oil  or  merely  sug¬ 
gests  it  by  misleading  devices.  Some 
of  these  deceptively  labeled  products 
are  sold  by  itinerant  peddlers. 

Cottonseed  oil,  corn  oil,  peanut 
oil  soy-bean  oil,  and  other  vegetable 
oils  are  wholesome,  palatable  oils, 
but  they  should  be  bought  under 
their  own  names  at  prices  much 
lower  than  the  prices  at  which  olive 
oil  is  usually  sold. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  olive  oil  a  number  of  dealers 
were  putting  on  the  market  cotton¬ 
seed,  corn  and  other  vegetable  oils 
labeled  as  olive  oil.  As  the  result  of 
a  large  number  of  seizures  of  these 
products  and  prosecutions  pending 
against  the  responsible  parties,  the 
practice  has  been  generally  discon¬ 
tinued.  Some  dealers,  however,  are 
endeavoring  to  continue  to  reap  the 
large  profits  involved  and  hope  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  bv  so  wording  the  labels 
of  their  product  as  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  to  the  consumer  that  the 
product  is  olive  oil  without  stating 
directly  on  the  label  that  it  is  olive 
oil. 

These  products  are  commonly 
labeled  as  “Salad  Oil”  or _  “Table 
Oil.”  or  some  other  indefinite  kind 
of  oil.  On  the  labels  are  displaved 
conspicuous  pictures  of  olive  trees, 
or  mans  of  Italv  or  other  devices  in¬ 
tended  to  suggest  olive  oil.  Tn  some 
instances,  the  words  “Cottonseed 
Oil”  or  “Corn  Oil”  are  printed  in 
verv  small  tvpe  in  an  inconspicuous 
place  on  the  label.  A  cursorv  read¬ 
ing  of  the  label,  such  as  is  usuallv 
given  by  retail  purchasers,  would 
lead  the  average  person  to  believe 
that  the  product  was  olive  oil.  Onlv 
the  most  careful  scrutinv  and  exact 
reading  will  reveal  that  the  product 
is  not  labeled  olive  oil,  and  in  fact 
is  not  olive  oil. 

The  practice  of  deceptive  labeling, 
even  though  not  directly  false  st  de¬ 
ments  are  made  is,  in  the  opinion 


of  the  officials,  a  violation  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Seizures  are 
being  made  and  prosecutions  insti¬ 
tuted  to  check  also  this  form  of  de¬ 
ception  and  misbranding. 


Admiral  Dewey,  on  being  compli¬ 
mented  on  his  superb  health,  smiled 
and  said :  “I  attribute  my  good  con¬ 
dition  to  plenty  of  exercise  and  no 
banquets.  One-third  of  what  we  eat, 
you  know,  enables  us  to  live.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  his  friend, 
“what  becomes  of  the  other  two- 
thirds  ?” 

“Oh,”  said  the  admiral,  “that  en¬ 
ables  the  doctor  to  live.” 


While  there  are  many  varieties 
and  great  quantities  of  curious  fish 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  (some 
have  been  trawled  up  from  three 
miles  or  more),  none  of  these  is 
eatable.  The  limit  to  which  fish 
fit  for  food  is  found  is  1,G00  feet. 


The  motor  truck  as  a  medium  for 
the  carriage  of  farm  products  is  now 
assuming  a  permanent  place  in  the 
general  scheme  of  transportation. 
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Department  Instructs 
On  Celery  Storage 

if  celery  is  packed  in  small,  well- 
ventilated  crates  and  carefully  han¬ 
dled,  it  will  keep  in  good  cold  stor¬ 
age  for  three  months,  or  longer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  results  obtained  in  a  four- 
year  test  just  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Bulletin  579,  “Celery  Storage  Ex¬ 
periments.” 

It  is  believed  that  as  a  result  of 
these  experiments  it  will  be  much 
easier  for  growers  and  dealers  to  ob¬ 
tain  cold  storage  for  celery.  Here¬ 
tofore  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure 
space  for  this  product  because  the 
celery  often  spoiled,  largely  because 
of  careless  handling,  thereby  preju¬ 
dicing  storage  house  operators  who 
prefer  to  handle  other  products.  The 
old  method  of  storing  celery  in  the 
field  and  in  houses  of  the  cellar  and 
semi-cellar  type  is  not  satisfactory 
because  temperature  and  moisture 
conditions  can  not  be  controlled. 

The  objects  of  the  experimental 
work  with  celery  storage,,  begun  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  were  to  determine  the 
factors  which  hasten  decay  in  celery 
in  storage  houses ;  to  learn  the  best 
methods  of  reducing  the  loss  of  cel¬ 
ery  in  storage  due  to  decay  and  me¬ 
chanical  injury;  to  determine  the 


best  type  of  crate  in  which  to  pack 
celery  to  be  held  in  a  cold  storage 
warehouse ;  and  to  study  the  effect  of 
the  temperature  of  the  storage  room 
on  the  keeping  quality  of  the  celery. 

The  celery  used  in  the  experiments 
during  the  four  years  was  grown  and 
stored  in  western  New  York.  Each 
experimental  lot  was  packed  in  the 
field  and  crated  in  the  storage  house 
by  representatives  'of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  every  instance 
the  celery  used  was  free  from  disease 
and  was  so  handled  that  the  different 
lots  were  comparable.  Six  types  of 
crates  were  used — a  standard  crate, 
a  partition-ventilated  crate,  a  16- 
inch  crate,  a  14-inch  crate,  a  10-inch 
and  an  11-inch  crate. 

The  smaller  crates  appear  to  re¬ 
move  the  two  chief  causes  of  spoil¬ 
age — poor  ventilation  and  breakage. 
In  every  instance  the  decay  was 
much  less  in  the  small  and  parti  ■ 
tinned  crates,  say  the  specialists,  in 
summarizing  the  results  of  the  tests. 
Of  the  crates  used  during  two  or 
more  years,  the  14-inch  crates  gave 
the  best  results,  followed  by  the  16- 
inch,  the  partitioned,  and  the  11- 
inch  solid  head,  in  the  order  given. 
Small  crates  cost  a  little  more  than 
the  standard  crate  in  proportion  to 
their  capacity,  but  this  disadvantage 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  smaller 


percentage  of  breakage.  In  a  mar¬ 
ket  test  made  in  January,  1916,  cel¬ 
ery  in  small  crates  sold  for  a  much 
higher  price  than  similar  celery  in 
standard  crates  handled  in  exactly 
the  same  way. 


‘"Inventing’  Better 

Grains  for  Minnesota 

The  Minnesota  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  which  maintains  one  of  the 
largest  cereal  breeding  nurseries  in 
the  world,  is  trying  to  develop  or  “in¬ 
vent”  a  hardy  winter  wheat  that  will 
withstand  Minnesota’s  frigid  winters 
better  than  any  such  wheat  now 
known  and  at  the  same  time  give  a 
large  yield.  It  is  also  seeking  to  find 
stiff-strawecl  strains  of  the  spring 
grains  that  will  not  lodge  on  rich 
land.  Increased  yields  are  other  ob¬ 
jects  in  view  among  the  plant  breed¬ 
ers  in  charge  of  Minnesota’s  cereal 
breeding  nurseries. 

Stocks  of  spring  and  winter 
grains  have  been  secured  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  for  trial  in  the 
nurseries  at  University  Farm,  says 
Andrew  Boss,  vice-director  of  the 
station.  These  are  carefully  tested 
for  hardiness,  adaptability  and  de¬ 
sirability.  Two  methods  are  used  in 
seeking  to  improve  such  grains ;  one 
is  by  selecting  the  best  individual 
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Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 
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it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
a  ads  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 
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plants,  and,  through  selection,  bring¬ 
ing  these  to  a  pure  line  so  that  they 
will  reproduce  true  to  type  and  uni¬ 
form  in  quality.  The  other  is  by 
crossing  or  hybridization  by-  which 
the  breeders  seek  to  combine  the  de¬ 
sirable  characters  of  two  parent 
plants.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
plant  invention. 

While  none  of  the  improved  hybrid 
strains  are  yet  ready  for  distribution, 
some  have  been  found  that  promise 
to  be  valuable  economic  grains.  Pure 
line  selections,  however,  have  given 
good  yielding  strains,  and  these  are 
listed  with  the  Minnesota  Crop  Im¬ 
provement  association  for  sale  to 
farmers  of  Minnesota. 


The  Bacterial  Content 
of  S  ausages 

Sometimes  sausages  contain 
more  than  chopped  meats  and 
spices.  If  the  meat  used  is  not 
sound  and  clean,  and  if  the  sausage 
is  not  prepared  in  a  cleanly  wray  by 
careful  workmen,  a  perfectly  good 
looking  sausage  may  be  the  home  of 
man”  bacteria. 

The  bacteriologists  have  been 
studying  the  bacterial  content  of 
sausages,  and  their  results  are  in¬ 
teresting  both  because  of  the  kind 
of  bacteria  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  them,  and  the  fact  that  ordinary 
cooking  destroys  the  bacteria.  It 
has  been  found,  for  instance,  that 
an  uncooked  sausage  containing 
132,000,000  bacteria  to  the  gram, 
contains  no  living  bacteria  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  fried.  While 
we  are  justified  in  demanding  that 
our  sausages  be  made  from  sound 
meats  and  under  such  conditions 
that  they  are  not  contaminated  with 
bacteria,  yet  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  a  link  sausage  fried  until  crisp 
is  a  safe  food. 

Some  people  fear  the  character  of 
the  skin  used  as  casings.  A  careful 
study  of  the  bacterial  condition  of 
casings  has  not  shown  them  to  be 
unfit  for  food,  nor  does  their  use  in 
any  way  render  the  sausage  meat 
with  which  they  are  stuffed  more 
subject  to  bacterial  invasion. 


The  first  requisite  in  the  care  of 
food  is  absolute  cleanliness  in  the 
storage  place.  This  is  not  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  soap  and  water 
alone.  Fresh  air,  sunshine,  and 
whitewash  or  paint  are  important 
aids. 
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All  people  who  can  obtain  it,  use 
salt  in  their  food,  and  where  it  is 
scarce  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  of  luxuries. 
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Wood  Alcohol  Is  No  Longer 
Sold  as  Food 

OOD  alcohol  is  a  deadly 
poison.  It  blinds  the  user 
if  it  does  not  kill  him  and 
yet  it  was  once  commonly  used  as 
a  solvent  in  flavoring  extracts  and 
it  was  mixed  with  hair  tonics  as  food 
for  the  scalp.  The  pure  food  laws 
promptly  eliminated  wood  alcohol 
from  the  formula  of  the  extract 
manufacturer  and  its  use  is  now 
confined  most  properly  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  varnishes  and  similar 
products. 

The  chemist  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  New  Hampshire  recently 
reported  the  analyses  of  77  toilet 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  C 

Of  American  Food  Journal,  published 


preparations  which  he  studied  with 
special  reference  to  the  use  of  wood 
alcohol.  These  preparations,  most 
of  them  of  the  cheaper  sort,  included 
toilet  waters,  perfumes,  bayrums, 
hair  tonics,  shampoos  and  facial 
preparations.  The  report  of  the 
chemist  is  most  reassuring.  He 
found  no  wood  alcohol  in  any  of  the 
samples.  He  did  find  that  the  hair 
restorers  contained  nothing  which 
would  restore  hair;  that  the  freckle 
creams  removed  the  skin  as  well  as 
the  freckles;  that  the  toilet  articles 
beautified  and  preserved  the  com¬ 
plexion  by  covering  the  skin  nature 
provided  with  a  colored  coating  of 
powdered  minerals. 


MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
ONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

monthly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  April, 


1919. 


State  of  Illinois,  ) 

County  of  Cook  \ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid  personally 
appeared  C.  A.  Patterson,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  American  Food  Journal  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publi¬ 
cation  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher — C.  A.  Patterson,  410  Cunard  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Editor — Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  52  Court  House,  Indianapolis. 

Managing  Editor — Wm.  G.  Davies,  410  Cunard  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners, 
or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

C.  A.  Patterson,  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 

stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company. as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him.  C.  A.  PATTERSON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  day  of  April,  1919. 

(Seal)  HARRIET  FRIEDL. 

My  commission  expires  October,  1922.) 


Applied  to  waxed  paper  in¬ 
creases  its  transparency, 
thereby  enabling  the  baker  to 
temptingly  show  the  rich  color 
and  crust  of  his  bread. 


the  WATERPROOF  PAPER  &  BOARD  co. 
WAXED  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO.  USA 
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Chinese  Organize 

THAT  China  has  wonderful  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  an  agricultural  and 
food  producing  country  is  a  well 
known  fact  and  if  the  plans  of  a 
strong  organization  of  Chinese  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  this  country  are  carried 
out  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  will  soon  be  actively  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Chinese  in  developing 
these  resources  and  thus  another 
country  will  be  throwing  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  into  the  world  market 
to  help  reduce  the  world  shortage  of 
food. 

Early  in  February  there  was 
organized  in  Chicago  the  first 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  membership  of  this  organization 
is  made  up  entirely  of  successful 
Chinese  merchants  and  business  men 
and  its  avowed  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  a  close  cooperation  between 
the  business  men  of  this  country  and 
the  business  men  of  China  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both. 

Moy  Wall  June  has  been  elected 
president  of  this  organization.  On 
February  twentieth  he  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  members  of  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce  and  at  this 
banquet  outlined  the  plans  of  the 
new  organization  and  asked  for  the 
support  of  the  Chicago  business  men 
for  the  new  enterprise. 

In  his  speech  Moy  Wah  June  told 

!of  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of 
China  and  cited  examples  to  show 
what  could  be  done  by  American 
capital  to  develop  the  enterprise  of 
his  country  and  advance  the  business 
interests  of  the  United  States  busi¬ 
ness  men.  He  said  that  in  China 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  Americans  and  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  the  logical  people  to  take 
hold  of  the  Chinese  situation. 

Myron  T.  Merrick,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce,  said  that  he  could  speak  for 
the  business  men  of  Chicago  and 
that  he  knew  that  they  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  supporting  the  proposi¬ 
tion  as  outlined  by  the  president  of 
the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Lawrence  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  seconded  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rick’s  remarks  and  pledged  the 
bankers  to  the  support  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

A  series  of  most  remarkable 
Chinese  dishes  were  served  at  the 
banquet  and  the  president  an¬ 
nounced  that  most  of  them  were 
cooked  with  peanut  oil,  a  product 
which  China  has  long  made  and  used, 
while  in  this  country  this  product  is 
only  just  beginning  to  be  known. 


Flavor  and  Aroma! 


What 


them  ? 

Moderate  priced  and  the  very  finest  coffee, 
tea,  spices  and  package  foods  retain  their 
characteristic  flavor  and  aroma  when  the 
package  is  lined,  sealed,  or  both,  with  KYP 
vegetable  parchment  or  waxed  paper. 


As  the  pack¬ 
age  says— the 
use  of  a  K  V  P 
paper  liner  “Pre¬ 
serves  the  French  Mar- 


would 


YOUR 

morning 

cup 

be 


without 


Write  for  samples. 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company,  mALcAhiAg?n 


All  Nut  Margarines  Are  Not  Alike 

A  perfect  Nut  Margarine  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites: 

Keep  sweet  as  long  as  butter. 

Soften  at  the  same  temperature. 

Have  a  butter  flavor. 

Have  a  texture  so  as  to  spread  like  butter, 

FARRELL’S  A-l  Brand  has  stood  the  test  through  the  hottest 
months  of  Summer.  We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  prove 
this  statement. 

Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 

Churned  in  pasteurized  milk. 

Contains  1.0  animal  fats. 

downey-FARRELL  company 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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FEDERAL 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Deo.  I.  Christie,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State 
Co-operative  Food  and  Drug  Control. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  In¬ 
spection  District,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  W.  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Western  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  B.  Hart,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection 
Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry. 

STATE 

(Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary, 
the  post  office  address  of  each  official  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.) 

ALABAMA 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 

Montgomery 

J.  A.  Wade,  C ommissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Clerk. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

ARIZONA 

Tucson 

C.  A.  Bosworth,  Director  State  Labo¬ 
ratory. 

ARKANSAS 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  Little  Rock 

John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 

CALIFORNIA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President,  San 
Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs,  University  of  California. 

August  F.  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert, 
University  of  California. 

COLORADO 

Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

S.  R.  McKelvey,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner. 

J.  B.  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

CONNECTICUT 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New 
Haven. 

DELAWARE 

State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M.  D..  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist, 
Newark. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health 
Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  In¬ 
spector,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health 
Department. 

FLORIDA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Tallaliasse 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

GEORGIA 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO 

Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  De¬ 
partment,  Boise 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector. 

Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health. 

ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of 
Foods  and  Dairies. 

J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman. 


INDIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug 
Co  mmissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer 
of  Weights  and  Measures. 

KANSAS 

State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods 
and  Drugs,  Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary.  State 
Board  of  Health  and  Chief  Food  and  Drug 
Inspector. 

F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and 
Drug  Inspector  (in  charge  of  Division ). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of 
the  University  Food  Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the 
University  Drug  Laboratory.  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  College  Laboratory ,  Manhattan. 

KENTUCKY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Department,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  Und 
Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  Pinnell,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  A.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 


LOUISIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst. 

MAINE 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist,  Orono. 

MARYLAND 

State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacterio¬ 
logist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau 
of  Chemistry. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Eugene  R.  Kelley,  M.  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  and  Analyst. 

MICHIGAN 

Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 
Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

MINNESOTA 

Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  Sibbald,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Julius  Hortvet.  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
College 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI 

Food  and  Drug  Department 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Commissioner, 
Jefferson  City. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marrs,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Carthage. 

H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist,  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA 

Department  of  Public  Health,  Helena 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 
W.  M.  Cobleigh,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA 

Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission, 
Lincoln 

Leo  Stuhr,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

NEVADA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Control  Department,  Reno 

H.  B.  Blumer,  Acting  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY 

State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director,  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Assistant  Director. 
W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Chief  Inspector  in 
Charge,  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
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NEW  YORK 

State  Food  Commission,  Albany 

John  Mitchell,  President. 

Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York 
.  City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture,  Albany. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Foods  mid  Markets,  Albany. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State 
Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  Sudro,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson,  Paint  Chemist. 

OHIO 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and 
Food  Division,  Columbus 
Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 

OKLAHOMA 

Department  of  Public  Health, 
Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  J.  W.  Duke,  Commissioner  of  Health 
and  Food  and  Drugs. 

Dr.  H.  V.  L.  Sapper,  Assistant  Commis- 
SiOTlCf* 

R.  E.  Andrews.  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

OREGON 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Frear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  A.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

F.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 
Chas.  H.  La  Wall,  Chemist,  Philadelphia. 
C.  F.  Schoen,  Chemist,  Scranton. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Food  and  Drug  Commission 
Providence 

Frank  A.  Jackson,  Chairman. 

F.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  S.  A.,  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Franklin  N.  Stricklin,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries 
Columbia 

A.  C.  Summers,  Commissioner. 

William  Elliott. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

State  Food  and  Drug  Department 
Vermilion 

Guy  G.  Frary,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  I.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Harry  F.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 

Chemist. 

TENNESSEE 

Department  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Hinds,  Chief  Chemist. 

TEXAS 

Food  and  Drug  Department 
Austin 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E.  H.  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating 
Chemist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

D.  F.  Snyder,  Chemist. 

UTAH 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Department 
Salt  Lake  City 

Walter  M.  Boyden,  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT 
State  Board  of  Health 
Burlington 

Dr.  Chas.  S.  Caverly,  President,  Rutland. 
Dr.  F.  Thomas  Kidder,  Treasurer,  Wood- 
stock. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dalton,  Secretary  and 
Executive  Officer. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone,  Director  of  Laboratory. 

VIRGINIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
Richmond 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner. 

N.  A.  Lapsley,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Weems,  Chief  Chemist. 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  Ralston,  Chemist. 

H.  V.  Stewart,  Bacteriologist. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Department  of  Health 
Charleston 

S.  L.  Jepson,  Commissioner. 

WASHINGTON 

State  Agriculture  Department 
Olympia 

E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Food  Department,  Seattle, 

Geo  A.  Olson,  State  Chemist,  Pullman. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  State  Chemist,  Se¬ 
attle. 

WISCONSIN 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
Madison 

Geo.  J.  Weigle,  Commissioner. 

C.  E.  Lee,  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
Dairy  Specialist. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Harry  Kleuter,  Chemist. 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

WYOMING 

Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Department 
Cheyenne 

Maurice  Groshon,  Commissioner. 

Oscar  J.  Lamm,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

R.  B.  Moudy,  M.  S.,  State  Chemist,  Lara¬ 
mie. 


New  Food  Flavors  that  Attract : 

“When  we  go  to  market  we 
buy  flavor  and  attractiveness 
just  as  truly  as  we  buy  food. 

*  *  *  Even  now  when  war¬ 
time  prices  still  prevail,  the 
food  necessary  for  one  per¬ 
son  costs  only  ten  cents  a 
day.  Most  of  the  additional 
expense  goes  chiefly  for 
flavor.  Maple  Syrup  brings 
twice  the  price  of  other 
syrups  just  as  full  of  food 
value  because  some  of  us 
were  fortunate  enough  in 
our  youth  to  learn  maple 
flavor  in  the  woods.  *  *  * 
The  manufacturer  who 
breaks  away  from  estab¬ 
lished  routine  and  gives  the 
public  something  different 
and  something  new  will 
build  business  for  himself 
and  stimulate  many  a  jaded 
appetite.” — Page  27  in  the 
January  American  Food 
Journal. 


MAPLEINE  (contains  no  ma¬ 
ple  sugar,  syrup  nor  sap,  but  pro¬ 
duces  a  taste  similar  to  maple)  is 
eminently  “something  different 
and  something  new”  in  flavoring 
foods  attractively.  Besides  pro¬ 
ducing  a  syrup  flavored  like  maple 
for  the  masses  to  which  maple  is 
unattainable,  Mapleine  adds  zest 
and  tone  to  hundreds  of  foods  and 
confections  where  maple  is  never 
used.  Mapleine  is  unique  and 
without  comparison  as  a  general 
flavor  for  foods,  confections  and 
beverages,  and  is  sold  on  its  mer¬ 
its  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  in  Haiti,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Bermuda  Islands, 
Japan,  Philippine  Islands,  Ha¬ 
waii,  England,  Sweden,  Holland, 
South  America,  etc. 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Company 

318  Occidental  Ave. 

Seattle,  Washington 


Work ! 

Increase  your  earning  power. 
Buy  W.  S.  S. 


INSTALL  HYDROGENATED  OIL  SYSTEM 


Making  essential  products  used  in  Oleomargarine,  Lard  Compound,  Shortening  and  other  edible 
products;  also  in  Soaps,  Candles,  Lubricants,  Leather  and  many  other  fields. 

Those  contemplating  re-modeling  or  enlarging  their  plants  to  meet  modern  food  conditions,  should 
be  especially  interested  in  this  process. 

We  can  refer  you  to  many  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  plants  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Our  process  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many  years  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience 

For  Full  Particulars,  write 

HYDROGENATED  OIL  CO.  (St.  Louis  Office)  207  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co0 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Co. 
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PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  patents  to  protect  inventions. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely 
upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

R.  E.  Burnham 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 
Continental  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FRASER  LABORATORIES 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co 

50  L  41st  St.,  (Chemists  Bldg.,)  New  York,  N.Y. 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs, 
Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
Examinations. 

Investigations  to  Improve  Proc¬ 
esses.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


THE  COLUMBUS 

LABORATORIES 

31  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial, 
Medical,  Milling  and  Baking.  Expert 
Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and 
Operation  of  Plants  for  the 
Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use 
of  Vegetable  Oils. 
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“Better  Baking!” 


A  well-worn  phrase!  But  when  translated 
into  its  true  meaning — “Better  Living!” — its 
interest  always  remains  fresh  and  vital.  For 
the  struggle  toward  a  higher  standard  of  living 
concerns  everybody. 

Foremost  in  the  march  of  progress  are  the 
domestic  science  teachers  and  up-to-date 
women  who  adopt  scientific  and  economical 
methods  in  their  work.  Thanks  to  their  cor¬ 
dial  reception  and  endorsement  of  Ryzon,  the 
Perfect  Baking  Powder,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
introduce  it  into  thousands  of  American  homes. 

The  “better  baking”  which  results  from  the 
accurate  use  of  Ryzon  with  the  level  measure¬ 
ment  recipes  in  the  Ryzon  Baking  Book  is  help¬ 
ing  establish  “better  living”  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  words. 


Ryzon  is  40c  a  pound.  The  new  Ryzon  Baking  Book 
(original  price  $1.00),  containing  250  practical  recipes, 
many  of  conservation  value  and  others  easily  adapted  to 
present  day  needs,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  upon  receipt 
of  30c  in  stamps  or  coin,  except  in  Canada. 


FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 


Get  the  habit  of  doing  things  right.  This  will  mean:  Greater  production,  less  waste,  increased 


earnings.  Work,  for  good  times  all  the  time. 


U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR 
Wm.  B,  Wilson,  Secretary 
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The  Dollars  We 
Throw  Away 


Quaker  Oats 

Just  Queen  Oats  Flaked 

Prices  Reduced  to  12c  and  30c  a  Package 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 


( 3052 ) 


Many  foods  have 
slight  food  value  as, 
compared  with 
Quaker  Oats.  And  the 
reason  lies  largely  in 
the  refuse  and  the 
water. 

For  instance,  here 
are  the  wastes  on 
some  common  foods. 


Note  that  the  waste 
in  Quaker  Oats  is  not 
one-tenth  the  waste 
in  any  of  these  other 
foods. 


Another  Waste 


Another  waste  lies 
in  buying  food  with¬ 
out  reference  to  en¬ 
ergy  value.  That  is, 
to  calories. 


The  average  person 
needs  3,000  calories 
per  day.  In  some 
foods  they  cost  ten 
times  what  they  cost 
in  others. 

A  day’s  energy  need  in  Quaker  Oats  costs  only 
15c.  In  meat  and  fish  foods  the  average  cost  is  at 
least  $1.50.  In  lobster,  3,000  calories  would  cost  $18. 

Yet  the  supreme  food  is  oats.  It  is  almost  a 
complete  food — nearly  the  ideal  food.  Both  in 
flavor  and  nutrition  there  is  nothing  to  match  oats. 

And  this  is  what  they  cost  per  1,000  calories,  com¬ 
pared  with  other  necessary  foods  at  this  writing:. 


Cost  Per  1000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats  ...  5c  Veal  Cutlets  .  .  .  57c 

Round  Steak  .  .  .  41c  Average  Fish  .  .  .  60c 

Hubbard  Squash  .  .  75c 


That  means  that  ten  people  can  breakfast  on 
Quaker  Oats  at  the  cost  of  one  meat  breakfast. 

It  means  that  each  30-cent  package  used  to  dis¬ 
place  meat  saves  about  $3. 

And  it  means  vastly  more  in  its  better  nutrition. 


Refuse  and  Water 

Refuse  Water 

Quaker  Oats 

None  7% 

Beef 

20%  54% 

Mackerel 

45%  40%. 

Potatoes 

20%  62% 

Squash 

50%  44% 

Beets 

20%  70%, 

Canned  Peas 

None  85% 

Canned  Tomaloes  None  94% 
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W rite  U s 


SOMETIMES  1  wonder  if  you  who  buy  and  read 
the  American  Food  Journal,  or  any  other  magazine 
for  that  matter,  realize  how  hard  the  publisher  and 
the  editors  are  trying  to  find  out  what'  you  want  and 

give  it  to  vou. 

You  know  there  are  a  lot  of  you  and  each  oi  you  has 
your  special  problem  but  even  so,  your  problems  could 
all  be  gathered  together  in  one  of  three  or  four  groups 
and  any  information  that  you  would  receive  about  any 
of  the  problems  of  your  group  would  be  helping  you  to 
solve  your  own  particular  problem. 

Now  we  can  get  your  point  of  view  and  your  problem 
a  o-ood  deal  better  if  you  will  write  us  once  in  a  while 
and  tell  us  what  you  think  about  some  of  the  matter  that 
we  are  publishing  each  month.  Every  now  and  then  we 
come  right  up  to  the  point  where  we  have  to  confess 
ourselves  that  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  some  par¬ 
ticular  feature  of  our  magazine  is  attracting  favorable 
or  unfavorable  attention  or  whether  it  is  attracting  an} 
attention  at  all. 

Such  a  problem  confronts  us  right  now  concerning 
the  price  lists  of  food  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that 
we  have  been  publishing.  This  list  was  started  as  a  war 
measure.  Since  the  war  has  ended  we  have  had  practi¬ 
cally  no  comments,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  on 
the  value  of  this  list. 

You  will  note  that  it  has  been  omitted  from  the 
magazine  this  month,  and  purposely,  because  we  want 
to  know  whether  or  not  any  of  you  will  miss  it.  It  you  do 
we  will  be  glad  to  resume  its  publication.  But  it  is  a 
difficult  list  to  secure  and  now  that  the  war  is  over  we 
feel  that  we  do  not  want  to  continue  its  publication 
unless  we  are  assured  that  you  want  it. 

We  are  going  to  tell  you  in  our  June  number  about 
some  community  kitchen  and  marketing  ideas  that  are 
being  tried  out.  You  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
think  that  the  time  is  coining  when  much  of  the  detail 
work  of  cooking  food  will  be  taken  care  of  by  profes¬ 
sionals  who  serve  a  large  group. 

In  next  month’s  Margarine  article  we  will  show  how 
a  big  industry  which  has  grown  up  in  the  South  and 
which  the  South  needs  is  being  injured  and,  to  some 
extent,  held  back  by  the  anti -oleomargarine  laws  being 
advocated  in  certain  quarters. 

Miss  Wright’s  articles  on  canned  foods  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  the  newest  developments  in  the  entire  field  of 
food  will  be  published  so  as  to  keep  you  informed. 

C.  A.  Patterson,  Publisher. 


“The  Boy  That  Night 

Ate  the  Last  Puffed  Grain’  ’ 


At  a  house  where  I  visited  the  hostess  said  to 
the  writer,  “We  love  Puffed  Grains  in  our  home,  but 
somehow  we  don’t  use  a  large  amount. 

“Let  us  see  why,”  I  suggested. 

Next  morning  she  served  Puffed  Rice  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  the  last  grain  was  consumed.  At  noon  she 
served  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk,  and  not  a  kernel  left 
the  table. 

In  the  afternoon  the  daughter  used  two  cups  of 
Puffed  Rice  in  candy.  And  the  boy  that  night  at 
bedtime' ate  the  last  Puffed  Grain  in  the  house. 

That’s  All  the  Trouble 

You  will  find  that  children  eat  all  the  Puffed 
Grains  they  get.  The  only  limit  when  you  serve 
them  is  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

These  are  airy,  toasted  bubbles,  thin  and  flaky, 
puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  In  form  and 
flavor  Puffed  Grains  are  exquisite. 

They  are  whole-grain  foods — Puffed  Wheat  and 
Puffed  Rice.  And  children  need  whole  grains. 

They  are  steam  exploded,  shot  from  guns.  By 
this  unique  process  of  Prof.  Anderson  every  food 
cell  is  blasted.  Thus  digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 
No  other  process  ever  known  so  fits  grain  foods  to 
digest. 

Don’t  you  think  it  a  vast  mistake  when  such  foods 
are  served  sparingly,  and  lesser  foods  take  their 
place  ? 

Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 
And  Corn  Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains — Each  15c 

Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  G>mpan y 

Sole  Makers 


in 
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Few  Gifts  of  Nature 

Have  Proved  More  Useful 


to  Mankind  Than  Corn 


King  of  American  Cereals 


CORN  STARCH  — edible,  laundry, 
or  lump,  has  grown  to  be  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity. 

CORN  OIL  — most  wholesome  as  a 
salad  oil,  emphasizing  the  flavor  of  the 
salad.  For  shortening,  frying,  and  the 
myriad  of  uses  in  the  kitchen.  Corn  Oil 
has  made  a  distinct  place  in  the  home. 


CORN  SUGAR  —  has  its  place 
with  the  ice-cream  manufacturer, 
the  physician  and  the  baker. 

CORN  SYRUP  —  a  wholesome, 
popular  priced  sweet,  gives  the  home 
a  pure,  nutritious  food. 


American  Manufacturers’  Association  of 

Products  from  Corn 


208  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


American  Maize  Products  Co.,  135  William 
St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York 

Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


J.  C.  Hubmger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Keever  Starch  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Sta'ey  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 


Flavoring  Extracts  an  a  The 

New  Dry  Laws 

Agitation  of  a  Senseless  Nature  Causes  Trouble  to 
One  of  Our  Biggest  Food  Industries 


THE  old,  old  political  play  of 
“Kule  or  Ruin”  seems  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  the  stage  again  in  several 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  notably 
just  now  in  Texas.  The  ambitious 
villain  is  represented  by  certain 
forces  that  are  so  strongly  opposed  to 
the  prohibition  sentiment  that  has 
swept  across  the  country  that  they 
are  anxious  to  ruin  other  business  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  proposition 
seem  ridiculous  and  thereby  produce 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  will,  they 
hope,  bring  back  the  halcyon  days  of 
liquor  traffic.  The  victim  in  this 
case  is  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
and  most  respected  industries,  the 
flavoring  extract  industry.  The  plot 
unfolds  itself  something  like  this: 

The  villain,  seeing  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  liquor  is  about  to  be 
closed  up  by  popular  sentiment  and 
national  edict,  casts  about  for  some 
means  by  which  he  can  change  the 
sentiment  and  his  eyes  spot  the  bottle 
of  flavoring  extract  containing  alco¬ 
hol. 

“Ha,  ha,”  he  cries,  “this  shall  be 
my  weapon.  This  flavoring  extract 
is  the  essential  ingredient  of  all  soft 
drinks,  and  soft  drinks,  if  the  cursed 
prohibition  law  goes  into  effect,  will 
take  the  place  of  my  wines  and  my 
liquors.  This  flavoring  extract  is 
also  the  very  basis  of  the  culinary  art. 
With  it  1  can  strike  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  the  food  industry.  By  the 
god  Bacchus,  1  will  either  condemn 
prohibition  bv  making  it  prohibit  fla¬ 
voring  extracts  or  I  will  deprive  the 
soft  drinks  of  their  delicious  flavor 
and  make  man’s  food  tasteless  and 
flat.” 

Then  he  scans  the  state  laws  to 
find  a  suitable  locality  for  his  stage 
and  he  finds  that  several  states  have 
passed  or  are  about  to  pass  laws  de¬ 
fining  intoxicating  liquor  in  some 
such  terms  as  this :  “*  *  'Till 

liquids,  whether  proprietary,  pat¬ 
ented  or  not,  which  contain  any  al¬ 
cohol  and  which  are  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  beverage .” 

“The  last  ten  words  give  me  my 
cue,”  says  he,  and  he  proceeds  to 
gather  together  his  caste,  all  tried 


An  Anti-Prohibition 
Trick 

The  following  is  from  the 
Christian  Herald,  April  12th 
issue — a  paper  strongly  in  favor 
of  prohibition: 

The  billion-dollar  anti-prohi¬ 
bition  propaganda  fund  of  the 
liquor  interests  is  actively  at 
work,  and  one  of  its  first  subtle 
indications  is  seen  in  the  agita¬ 
tion  against  tobacco  and  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  flavoring  extracts 
and  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  cunning  of  the  serpent  is 
seen  in  the  causing  of  this  agi¬ 
tation  to  appear  to  come  from 
ultra-prohibition  sources.  Some 
extreme  statements  of  certain 
temperance  workers  and  organi¬ 
zations  are  quoted  to  make  it 
seem  that  prohibition  is  to  be 
frantically  carried  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  intolerance  as  to  ruin 
many  lines  of  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness.  Much  capital  is'  being 
made  of  the  fact  that  Georgia 
and  Texas  already  have  laws 
which,  if  strictly  interpreted, 
will  mean  the  exclusion  of  any 
article,  medicinal  or  otherwise, 
containing  more  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  alcohol. 

The  designed  effect  of  such 
agitation  is,  of  course,  to  di¬ 
vide  prohibitionists  against 
themselves  on  questions  of 
doubtful  importance,  just  at  this 
critical  time  when  a  tremendous 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  com¬ 
bined  liquor  interests  to  defeat 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition 
itself. 


and  true  followers,  and  lie  routes  his 
play  through  the  states  that  have 
laws  similar  to  the  one  described. 

The  stage  is  set,  the  theatre  is 
crowded  with  invited  guests  made  up 
of  the  grocerymen,  the  druggists,  the 
wholesalers  and  dealers  who  handle 
flavoring  extracts.  The  curtain  rises, 
showing  the  scene,  which  represents 
a  tvpical  village  street  with  its  gro¬ 
cery  store  and  houses,  and  in  the 
center  a  church.  The  doors  oi  the 
church  open  and  the  villain,  garbed 
now  in  severe  black,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  him  look  like  the  ex¬ 


treme,  dyed-in-the-wool  churchman 
and  guardian  of  the  public  morals, 
emerges  and  in  a  sonorous  voice 
sings : 

“Oh  happy  day  !  Oh  happy  day ! 

The  demon  Rum  has  passed  away. 
The  curse  of  drink  has  left  our 
town, 

The  Devil’s  sword  is  beaten  down. 
And  as  from  rum  we  are  set  free 
This  world  a  paradise  will  be.” 

He  is  about  to. start  the  second 
verse  when  he  hears  footsteps  ap¬ 
proaching  and  the  village  drunkard, 
now  sober,  shambles  by.  He  doesn’t 
see  the  clergyman,  so  intently  are  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  grocery  store  to¬ 
wards  which  he  is  going.  The  drunk¬ 
ard  enters  the  store  and  a  minute 
later  comes  out  holding  in  his  trem¬ 
bling  hand  a  bottle  of  lemon  flavor- 
ing  extract.  He  slinks  to  the  center 
of  the  stage  and,  waving  the  bottle  in 
the  air,  hisses: 

“They’d  take  from  me  my  comfort — 
booze, 

And  make  me  spend  my  dough  for 
shoes, 

Condemn  me  to  eternal  blues. 

But  in  this  extract  there's  a  kick ; 
I’ll  drink  it  down  almighty  quick. 
And  show  them  that  they’re  not  so 
slick.” 

He  drinks  the  fluid  at  one  gulp 
and,  to  show  how  quickly  it  takes 
effect,  he  staggers  from  the  stage 
singing  in  a  maudlin  voice : 

“Oh  I’m  a  jolly  good  (hie)  fellow, 

I  drink  extract  that  is  (hie)  yel¬ 
low. 

I’m  off  on  a  spree, 

And  between  you  and  me, 

The  prohibs  can  all  so  to  (hie) 
hell-O.” 

He  staggers  into  the  wings,  where 
it  takes  three  doctors  an  hour  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  the  convulsions  which 
invariably  follow  the  flavoring  ex¬ 
tract  drinking.  (But  the  audience 
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doesn't  know  this,  nor  do  they  know 
that  a  different  man  has  to  be  se- 
cured  lor  the  part  of  the  drunkard 
every  time  the  act  is  put  on,  as  one 
man  can’t  be  induced  to  drink  ex¬ 
tract  more  than  once.) 

The  villainous  clergyman  is  hor¬ 
ror-stricken.  He  calls  loudly  for  the 
town  marshal,  who  rushes  onto  the 
stage  and,  directed  by  the  phony 
clergyman,  goes  into  the  grocery 
store  and  drags  forth  the  poor  gro- 
ceryman.  The  store-keeper  protests 
his  innocence  and  says  that  he  sold 
the  extract  on  the  man’s  statement 
that  the  wife  wanted  it  to  flavor  the 
cake  with.  But  the  clergyman  and 
many  deacons  who  have  crowded  onto 
the  stage  insist  upon  the  arrest  of  the 
store-keeper,  who  is  dragged  off  to 
the  village  hoosegow  and  the  curtain 
goes  down  amid  great  excitement. 

The  next  scene  shows  the  Public 
Square  in  front  of  the  town  hall. 
The  clergyman  is  mounted  on  the 
band-stand  and  is  haranguing  the 
entire  town  population  gathered 
about  him  on  the  criminal  laxness 
of  the  law  enforcers  who  permit  the 
sale  of  flavoring  extract  when  the 
law  specifically  says  that  any  liquid 
that  can  be  drank  and  that  contains 
alcohol  is  forbidden  to  be  sold  under 
the  prohibition  law. 

He  is  interrupted  by  four  women, 
who  detach  themselves  from  the 
crowd  and,  standing  before  the  foot¬ 
lights,  sing  in  a  doleful  voice : 

“Alas,  our  cake  and  puddings  too 
Are  ruined  if  they  put  this  through. 
We’ll  have  to  make  our  doughnuts 
so 

The  hole  will  taste  just  like  the 
dough ; 

Our  coffee  cakes  will  taste  as  flat 
As  sections  of  our  old  door-mat.” 

But  the  clergyman  interrupts  their 
song,  chanting  in  a  severe  voice: 

“Oh,  woman,  woman  ;  ’tis  said  true 
That  Adam  fell  because  of  you  ; 
And  now  when  prohibition  good 
Would  save  our  souls  you  talk  of 
food.” 

But  lie  gets  no  farther.  Cries  of 
“Yes,  Yes,”  and  “No,  No,”  are  heard 
on  all  sides,  and  some  of  the  crowd 
gather  around  the  women,  while  oth¬ 
ers  go  to  the  side  of  the  clergyman. 
A  riot  seems  imminent,  when 
through  the  door  at  the  rear  center 
of  the  stage  comes  an  imposing  fig¬ 
ure,  dressed  to  represent  the  town’s 
principal  business  man.  He  raises 
his  hand  and  the  crowd  becomes  si¬ 
lent.  Advancing  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  he  warbles  in  a  deep  voice, 


while  the  spotlight  plays  full  upon 
him : 

“Our  friend,  the  groceryman,  has 
gone 

To  serve  six  months,  he  did  no 
wrong. 

Our  wives  all  suffer  dire  distress; 

We’ve  made  their  cooking  but  a 
mess ; 

Our  soft  drinks,  too,  oh  mournful 
fact ! 

Will  tasteless  be  without  extract. 

If  booze  must  go,  ’tis  also  true 

We’ve  got  to  cut  out  eating  too. 

So  write  your  Congressman  today — 

There  really  is  no  other  way — 

And  tell  him  prohibish  must  go, 
’Cause  that’s  the  way  to  end  our 
woe.” 

Quick  curtain.  The  audience  goes 
home,  the  grocerymen  and  other  mer¬ 
chants  to  dream  of  being  arrested  for 
selling  flavoring  extract,  and  the 
housewife  to  suffer  from  the  night¬ 
mare  of  having  to  cook  without  the 
use  of  flavoring  extracts. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

And  so  the  farce  goes  on  in  every 
state  where  prohibition  laws  are 
passed  without  being  so  worded  that 
the  flavoring  extracts  are  actually 
and  specifically  excluded  from  the 
list  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Of  course 
there  is  no  actual  play  staged  as  re¬ 
corded  above,  but  in  each  of  the 
states,  especially  when  a  vote  on 
some  phase  of  prohibition  is  pending, 
there  are  many  who  pose  as  extreme 
prohibitionist  and  who  insist  upon 
most  absurd  interpretations  of  the 
laws. 

The  “Drys”  seem  perfectly  able  to 
take  care  of  their  end  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  not  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  either  “Wet”  or  “Dry”  that 
this  is  written.  But  whenever  such 
agitation  comes  up  a  legitimate  and 
highly  respected  food  industry,  that 
has  never  been  identified  as  an  indus¬ 
try  with  either  the  “Wets”  or  Drys”, 
suffers. 

Bight  now  the  flavoring  extract 
manufacturers  are  receiving  letters 
from  merchants  and  dealers  in  Texas 
saying  that  they  cannot  buy  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts  with  alcohol  in  them 
until  they  know  where  they  are  at. 
Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
they  fear  to  sell  extracts  until  there 
has  been  a  court  decision  which  shall 
grant  them  immunity  from  persecu¬ 
tions  from  either  the  liquor  sympa¬ 
thizers,  the  extremists  among  the 
prohibitionists  or  others  who,  being 
misguided  or  deliberately  unfriendly, 
seek  to  make  trouble  for  them. 


That  this  agitation  against  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts  does  not  originate  with 
the  prohibition  people  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  states  where 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  other 
prohibition  forces  have  been  domi¬ 
nant  there  has  never  been  an  arrest 
of  a  groceryman,  druggist  or  dealer 
for  selling  flavoring  extract. 

Captain  Frank  B.  Ebbert,  attorney 
for  the  Illinois  Anti-Saloon  League, 
when  asked  recently  what  was  the 
attitude  of  his  organization  towards 
the  flavoring  extract  industry,  said: 

“We  have  never  bothered  this  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  people  selling  or  using 
flavoring  extracts.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  flavoring  extracts  as  they 
are  made  by  legitimate  companies  are 
not  and  could  not  be  made  use  of  as  a 
beverage.  They  are  nauseating.  We 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  becoming 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  drinking  fla¬ 
voring  extracts,  although  we  know 
of  isolated  cases  of  hardened  sinners 
trying  them.  In  the  states  where 
prohibition  is  in  force  there  has 
never  been  a  single  court  decision  to 
support  the  claims  of  some  agitators 
that  the  flavoring  extract  business  is 
in  jeopardy  under  out  definition  of 
intoxicating  liquor. 

“The  reason  we  do  not  specifically 
exempt  flavoring  extracts  in  our  def¬ 
initions  of  intoxicating  liquors  is,  if 
we  did  so  we  would  be  opening  the 
door  to  a  certain  class  of  people  who 
would  manufacture  a  concoction 
which  could  and  would  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  be  used  as  a  flavoring  extract, 
but  whose  principal  reason  for  ex¬ 
istence  would  be  that  it  could  be 
drunk  frequently  as  a  beverage  and 
would,  produce  intoxication.  The 
burden  of  proof  as  to  whether  this 
concoction  was  a  flavoring  extract  or 
liquor  Avould  be  on  us,  and  it  would 
be  a  difficult  angle  for  us  to  handle.” 

Dr.  Atticus  Webb,  superintendent 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Texas, 
recently  gave  out  the  following  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  definition  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor  embodied  in  the 
Texas  prohibition  law  that  will  be 
voted  on  this  month  : 

“Merchants  are  unduly  alarmed. 
The  laws  referred  to  have  been  on 
the  books  in  various  localities  of  the 
state  for  25  years.” 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  in 
Texas  under  the  old  laws  there  were 
no  prosecutions  of  grocerymen  or 
druggists  for  selling  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts. 

That  there  is  no  actual  danger  to 
the  retailers  of  any  state  under  the 
usual  definition  of  intoxicating  liq¬ 
uors  is  very  apparent.  That  there 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Some  Inconsistencies  In  the 
Anti~M  argarme  Fight 

Leaders  of  the  Dairy  Law  Making  Forces  Fail  to  Act  in  Ac¬ 
cordance  With  Th  eir  Statements  of  Purpose 


By  William ■  G.  Davies 


There  are  few  errors  com¬ 
mitted  by  intelligent  people  that 
are  more  inexcusable  than  the 
error  of  inconsistency. 

In  the  ignorant  inconsistency 
simply  indicates  the  lack  of  ability 
to  think  clearly  and  truly  weigh  re¬ 
sults,  but  in  the  intelligent  person  it 
is  ever  an  evidence  of  an  unre¬ 
strained  selfish  prejudice  that  over¬ 
rides  good  judgment  or  it  indicates 
an  actual  leaning  towards  knavery. 
It  is  a  form  of  dishonesty  that  is 
an  insult  because  the  person  or  group 
of  persons  who  practice  it  always  as¬ 
sume  that  it  will  either  go  unno¬ 
ticed  because  of  ignorance  or  it  will 
go  unchallenged  because  of  the  sel¬ 
fishness  or  dishonesty  of  those  for 
whom  the  inconsistent  one  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  acting.  Its  practice 
breeds  contempt  for  the  dishonest 
utterances  or  acts  and  it  brings  sus¬ 
picion  upon  the  honest  acts  of  those 
who  are  guilty  of  it. 

When  any  great  industry  upon 
which  the  human  race  depends  for 
many  of  the  necessities  of  life  is 
championed  by  men  who  will  per¬ 
mit  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  in¬ 
consistencies,  who  one  day  will  place 
their  appeal  for  support  and  patron¬ 
age  on  the  good  of  the  human  race 
and  on  the  next  day,  ignoring  the 
good  of  humanity  will  cater  to  the 
selfishness  of  their  own  particular 
class,  it  is  a  safe  statement  that  in¬ 
dustry  needs  new  leaders  more  than 
it  needs  anything  else. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the 
dairy  industry  which  was  recognized 
as  an  essential  industry  when  other 
businesses  were  still  in  their  trving- 
out  period  ;  the  dairy  industry  which 
produces  the  one  whole  food  product 
— milk — declared  by  science  to  be 
a  necessary  food;  which  has  the  co¬ 
operation  of  practically  all  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  country  in 
creating  and  enlarging  the  demand 
for  the  product.  In  the  face  of  all 
of  these  advantages  such  as  no  other 
food  industry  in  the  world  has  ever 


possessed,  the  business  of  producing 
milk  and  milk  products  is  lagging 
in  both  quality  and  quantity  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  food  businesses  and 
the  blame  for  this  backwardness 
must  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  in  taking  the  leadership 
elected  to  ignore  the  faults  and  evils 
in  their  own  product  and  among 
their  own  people  and  centered  their 
efforts  on  trying  to  destroy  competi¬ 
tive  businesses  by  having  passed  in 
each  state  laws  that  would  hamper 
and  obstruct  the  opposition. 

Many  Inconsistencies 

I  will  defy  anyone  who  is  free 
from  connections  of  any  kind  with 
the  dairy  or  margarine  interests  to 
read  the  hundreds  articles  published 
in  the  many  dairy  publications  as  I 
have  done  during  the  last  few 
months  and  not  be  impressed  with 
the  many  glaring  inconsistencies  in 
the  acts  and  words  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  fortunes  of  this 
industry,  as  reported  in  these  publi¬ 
cations. 

One  reads  in  their  own  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  strong  humanitarian 
plea  which  the  dairy  interests  put 
out  in  favor  of  the  consumption  ol 
butter  instead  of  margarines  on  the 
ground  that  science  has  proved  that 
butter  contains  the  vitamines  so 
necessary  to  the  intellectual  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  race  and 
which,  they  say,  are  absent  or  pres¬ 
ent  in  insufficient  quantities  in  mar¬ 
garines  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
plea  all  sorts  of  laws  are  proposed 
and  many  of  them  passed  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  which  obstruct  the  sale  of 
the  competitive  product.  From  other 
issues  of  the  same  publications  one 
learns  that  certain  laws  which  would 
compel  pasteurization  of  milk  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  disease  germs  are  looked 
upon  as  “burdensome  to  some  of  the 
smaller  dairymen”  and  these  laws 
are  opposed  or  fail  to  receive  the 
dairy  interests’  support,  and  this  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  hundreds 


of  health  department  reports  have 
traced  the  origin  of  typhoid  and 
other  epidemics  to  contaminated 
milk. 

In  the  dairy  publications  we  read 
long  articles  condemning  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  margarines  in  certain  state 
institutions  and  a  demand  for  laws 
that  will  compel  the  feeding  of  but-, 
ter  because,  as  the  dairy  interests 
put  it,  “the  inmates  of  these  homes 
for  the  aged  or  homes  for  the  men¬ 
tally  defective,  are  entitled  to  the 
best  that  we  can  give  them and 
then  we  learn  from  the  same  sources 
or  from  government  records  that  only 
indifferent  success  is  being  met  with 
in  the  efforts  of  the  health  authori¬ 
ties  to  compel  a  tuberculine  test  for 
all  cattle  so  that  the  public  may  be 
assured  of  milk  or  dairy  products 
that  are  free  from  the  germs  that 
have  produced  the  greatest  scourge 
of  the  white  race.  The  fact  that 
much  of  the  milk  and  other  dairy 
products,  if  not  subjected  to  the 
strictest  methods  of  germ  prevention 
or  germ  killing  are  loaded  with 
pathogenic  germs  which  destroy  life 
was  known  to  the  leaders  in  the  dairy 
industry  long  before  the  vitamine 
theory  was  established  but  most  of 
the  effort  to  protect  the  public  from 
these  disease  breeding  germs  has 
been  made  by  other  than  the  dairy 
leaders.  And  in  many  instances, 
such  efforts  failed  to  receive  the  ac¬ 
tive  support  of  the  dairy  leaders. 

I  am  not  going  hack  into  ancient 
history  to  get  this  as  as  recently  as 
March,  1919,  the  officials  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Creamery  Buttermakers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  convention  held  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  attempted  to  have  the 
convention  go  on  record  as  favoring 
a  butter  standard  which,  to  quote 
from  the  columns  of  The  Dairy  Rec¬ 
ord  of  St.  Paul,  “would  have  placed 
the  association  on  record  in  favor  ol 
everything  that  the  centralizers 
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wanted  by  way  of  standards  and 
definitions.” 

Convention  Notes 

To  give  you  the  full  significance 
of  this  statement  I  quote  more  from 
this  dairy  publication  which  reported 
the  convention  in  full.  And  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  James  Sorenson 
who  led  the  fight  against  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution  is  not  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  dairy  organization,  but  a 
public  official,  the  food  and  dairy 
commissioner  of  Minnesota.  After 
telling  how  President  Farrell  of  the 
association  had  appointed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  committee  and  how  this  com¬ 
mittee  had  reported  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  certain  definition  of  but¬ 
ter  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  the  Dairy  Record  states: 

“It  was  at  this  point  that 
Commissioner  Sorenson  of  Min¬ 
nesota  got  the  floor  and  in  a 
vigorous  speech  urged  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  stand  for  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  a  fair  deal  to  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  consuming 
public.  He  warned  the  meeting 
that  if  butter  made  from  all 
sorts  of  cream  had  to  be  doped 
with  lime,  soda  ash  and  other 
chemicals  before  it  could  be 
used  was  to  be  sold  as  butter, 
there  would  be  no  inducement 
whatever  for  any  farmer  to 
take  care  of  his  cream  and  the 
manufacturers  of  imitation 
products  would  get  the  best  of 
the  dairy  industry.” 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that 
while  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  favor 
of  “neutralizers”  the  votes  on  the 
different  motions  showed  that  some 
of  those  present  were  anxious  to  kill 
the  movement  led  by  Mr.  Sorenson 
(for  pure  butter).  In  the  final  vote 
Sorenson  won  but  no  credit  can  be 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  result. 

.Another  part  of  the  report  of  this 
convention  illustrates  the  point  that 
I  make  that  the  officials  of  the  dairy 
organizations  have  failed  miserably 
to  educate  their  own  people  to  the 
necessity  of  high  quality  while  they 
have  been  hammering  into  them  the 
necessity  for  laws  to  obstruct  com¬ 
petitors.  I  quote  again  from  the 
Dairy  Record : 

“The  speaker  (Dr.  Larson) 
was  sorry  to  say  that  most  of  the 
butter  that  had  been  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  re¬ 
cent  years  was  not  the  kind 
that  builds  up  trade.  What  he 
had  seen  in  European  countries 
of  American  butter  would  score 
about  80  and  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  any  export  trade  until 


our  goods  are  standardized  and 
a  high  quality  is  maintained  as 
is  now  being  done  by  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.” 

To  make  my  point  more  clear  com¬ 
pare  the  work  of  the  officials  of  the 
dairy  organizations  with  what  has 
been  done  by  tbe  head  of  many  other 
food  organizations. 

The  citrus  fruit  growlers,  the 
apple  growers  and  a  number  of  other 
fruit  producers  about  ten  years  ago 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  was  suffering  because  of  the 
poor  quality  of  goods  that  some  of 
their  fellow  producers  were  market¬ 
ing  and  that  if  the  demand  equal 
to  the  production  possibilities  was 
to  be  created  something  had  to  be 
done.  Their  first 'action  was  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  force  upon  their  own 
members  a  standard  of  quality  pro¬ 
duction.  Then  they  advertised  ex¬ 
tensively,  making  quality  the  watch¬ 
word.  They  established  systems  of 
inspection  and  penalized  their  own 
members  for  violations.  In  ten 
years  they  have  educated  their  own 
members  to  the  value  of  quality  and 
have  built  up  an  enormous  business. 
The  National  Dairy  Union  has  been 
organized  thirty  years  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statements  of  many  of 
their  own  members  they  still  have 
in  their  organizations  men  and  in- 
situations,  notably  the  “centralizers” 
that  are  seeking  to  force  upon  the 
public  butter  that  is  made  from  rot¬ 
ten  and  odoriferous  cream  that  has 
to  be  treated  with  chemicals  before 
it  can  be  made  salable. 

Obstruct  Sale 

These  same  leaders  have  concen¬ 
trated  their  efforts  on  securing  the 
passage  of  laws  to  obstruct  the  sale 
of  margarines  which  are  admittedly 
wholesome  and  sanitarily  manufac¬ 
tured  products  while  they  have  con¬ 
doned  and  permitted  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  poor  butter  within 
their  own  ranks. 

The  sale  of  poor  and  often  dis¬ 
ease  bearing  butter  has  done  more  to 
discourage  the  public  from  buying 
their  product  and  to  encourage  them 
to  use  margarines  than  all  the  sell¬ 
ing  arguments  of  the  margarine 
makers.  Right  along  this  line  a  very 
illuminating  letter  was  published  by 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  in  the  issue  of 
March  7,  1919.  I  quote  from  it: 

“*  *  *  There  is  too  wide¬ 

spread  complacency  on  the  part 
of  the  dairy  interests  with  the 
quality  of  average  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  too  little  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  that  much 
butter  reaches  the  consumer  in 


a  condition  very  far  from  good. 

“*  *  *  I  think  that  no 

one  is  more  interested  or  be¬ 
lieves  more  in  dairying.  But  I 
have  had  quite  wide  experience 
with  opportunity  for  travel  and 
observation  and  I  must  confess 
that  ‘good  butter’  is  difficult  to 
obtain  by  the  average  home 
through  the  usual  sources  of 
supply,  the  grocery  store. 

“During  twelve  years  prior 
to  1916  I  have  lived  in  five  good 
sized  middle  west  cities.  I  have 
tried  faithfully  to  get  ‘good 
butter’  and  have  failed  for  so 
much  of  the  time  that  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  no  source  of  supply 
for  the  retailers  in  these  cities 
can  be  depended  on.  I  admit 
that  much  butter  is  sold  and 
consumed  in  all  these  places, 
also  that  many  are  not  so  crit¬ 
ical  as  I  am,  but  I  cannot  help 
concluding  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  butter  consumers  stick  to 
it,  not  because  they  relish  it,  but 
because  they  believe  it  is 
healthy. 

“*  *  *  1  live  in  a  com¬ 

munity  famous  for  its  dairy 
herds,  yet  inquiry  at  a  prom¬ 
inent  local  store  yesterday 
brought  the  information  that 
double  the  quantity  of  substi¬ 
tutes  is  sold  over  the  counter 
here  as  compared  with  butter.” 
The  letter  is  signed  C.  L.  B., 
Williams  Bay,  W7is. 

These  and  many  other  quotations 
that  I  could  give  if  space  permitted 
show  clearly  that  the  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  dairy  interests  has  not 
proven  them  to  be  working  either 
for  the  good  of  the  dairy  business  or 
the  good  of  the  public.  Their  whole 
value  to  the  dairy  industry  seems  to 
be  in  their  ability  to  swing  the  po¬ 
litical  club  of  the  dairy  vote  over  the 
heads  of  the  legislators  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  and  compel  the  passage  of 
laws  to  limit  competition.  As  edu¬ 
cators  of  their  people  to  the  sane 
modern  methods  of  building  up  a 
business  their  record  condemns  them 
as  failures.  They  have  frequently 
stated  that  their  only  opposition  to 
margarine  lies  in  its  “deceptive  sale 
to  the  public  for  butter.”  They  have 
admitted  its  wholesomeness  and  its 
cleanliness  but,  they  say,  they  are 
only  concerned  with  protecting  the 
people  from  fraud. 

Pass  Laws 

One  of  the  lines  of  their  greatest 
activity  has  been  to  pass  laws  in  the 
various  states  placing  a  tax  upon  re¬ 
tailers  who  would  sell  margarine. 
How  can  they  reconcile  this  activity 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


w  estern  Canners  M  eet  to 
Plan  for  Readjustment 

Consider  New  Inspection  Feature  and  Plan  for 
Business  Under  Post-  War  C  onditions 


HE  Western  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  April  24  and  25.  The 
meeting  was,  in  effect,  a  continuation 
of  the  thought  and  action  taken  by 
the  National  Canners  Association  in 
January  of  this  year,  as  the  problems 
brought  up  by  the  post-war  readjust¬ 
ment  period  were  the  principal 
points  of  discussion. 

The  development  of  foreign  trade 
in  canned  foods,  the  establishment 
of  a  strict  system  of  inspection,  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  a  broad 
campaign  of  publicity  and  education 
on  canned  foods  were  the  principal 
topics  of  discussion  and  the  action 
of  this  association  seemed  to  be  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  plans  laid 
down  by  the  National  Canners  in 
January. 

The  retiring  president,  Walter  J. 
Sears,  gave  a  masterly  address  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  present  condition  of 
trade  in  canned  goods  particularly. 
In  summing  up  the  causes  for  the 
violent  reaction  and  recession  in 
values  of  canned  foods  since  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice  he  said : 

“This  condition  presents  a  para¬ 
dox,  an  explanation  for  which  seems 
as  difficult  a  problem  as  any  which 
has  been  presented  to  our  industry. 
I  only  hope  to  present  some  of  the 
possible  causes : 

(1)  Misconception  which  went 
abroad  at  the  close  of  the  pack  that 
the  production  of  all  staple  canned 
foods  had  been  greatly  in  excess  of 
any  previous  year’s  output.  It  takes 
longer  to  catch  up  with  a  lie  than  to 
spread  it  abroad,  and  while  correc¬ 
tions  have  been  made  indicating  that 
the  pack  of  these  staples  was  not. 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
the  last  few  years,  this  misconcep¬ 
tion  permeated  not  only  the  trade 
but  also  the  minds  of  the  consumers. 

(2)  Quite  in  conflict  with  this 
condition  was  another  misconcep¬ 
tion,  to-wit:  That  the  Army  and 
Navy  had  taken  most  of  all  the 
canned  staples  produced,  and  that 
therefore  the  consumer  must  depend 
upon  his  own  supplies  produced  at 


home,  and  these  supplies  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  home  in  large  quantities, 
very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  product. 

(3)  The  widespread  belief  among 
consumers  that  certain  foods  after 
the  armistice  would  get  cheaper. 
Therefore  they  stopped  buying  some 
of  these  foods  to  wait  for  cheaper 
prices.  It  was  natural  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  expect  canned  foods  to  be 
cheaper,  because  prior  to  the  war 
they  had  been  dirt  cheap,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  they  had  risen  to  un¬ 
usual  values. 

(4)  The  refusal  of  the  retail  gro¬ 
cer  to  cooperate  with  the  jobber  and 
canner  in  sharing  his  just  part  of 
the  loss  involved  in  readjustment, 
not  necessarily  a  direct  loss,  but  a 
scaling  down  of  his  former  wartime 
profits. 

(5)  The  attitude  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  in  declining  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  delivery  of  the  1919 
pack,  since  he  had  not  escaped  the 
common  misconception  that  canned 
foods  would  be  cheaper,  or  else  he 
had  entered  upon  a  new  policy  of 
distribution  which  involved  his  no 
longer  carrying  the  finished  product 
during  the  period  of  distribution, 
but  that  this  burden  should  rest  up¬ 
on  the  canners. 

Permit  me  to  now  present  what  I 
consider  some  of  the  real  and  per¬ 
manent  facts  underlying  the  present 
status  of  canned  foods : 

( 1 )  Canned  foods  cannot  be  and 
will  not  be  permanently  cheaper  this 
year  or  next,  because : 

(a)  The  cost  of  manufacture  in 
1919  will  be  as  high  as  in  1917  and 
1918. 

(b)  The  pack  of  the  staple  veg¬ 
etables  will  be  less  in  1919  than  in 
1917  and  1918,  due  to  the  shortage 
of  acreage. 

(2)  The  cost  of  manufacture 
will  be  substantially  as  high  in  1919 
as  in  1918,  because: 

(a)  There  can  be  no  radical  re¬ 
cession  of  labor  scales. 

(b)  The  cost  of  essential  mate¬ 
rials  is  as  high  on  the  average  as  in 
1918. 


(c)  The  price  of  farm  products, 
while  less  in  some  sections,  on  most 
staple  products  will  be  on  the  whole 
as  high  as  in  1918.  This  is  due  to 
the  fixed  government  price  on  the 
wheat  crop  of  1919,  and  the  high 
level  of  prices  still  continuing  on 
other  food  products,  such  as  field 
corn  and  hogs  and  cattle. 

(3)  The  general  food  shortage 
in  the  world  will  be  as  marked  in 
1919  and  1920  as  in  recent  years, 
because  the  areas  devoted  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  food  in  Europe  cannot  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  normal  production 
within  this  period. 

(4)  The  restriction  on  shipping 
abroad  on  certain  food  products, 
caused  by  the  shortage  of  ships,  will 
be  relieved  by  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  and  many  foods,  including 
canned  foods,  will  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  in  Europe  and  other  countries. 

(5)  The  declaration  of  peace, 
the  lifting  of  embargoes,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  channels  of  trade,  the 
ample  supply  of  ships  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  restoration  of  pros¬ 
perity  which  will  equal  in  volume 
and  variety  anything  we  have  ever 
known  in  the  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  this  time  shall  come,  and 
it  will  come,  unless  the  world  is  to 
pass  into  decadence,  we  shall  have 
another  paradox,  to-wit:  Canned 
foods  then  will  be  as  high  in  value, 
if  not  higher,  than  other  foods. 

(6)  This  nation  as  well  as  oth¬ 
ers,  as  pointed  out  so  ably  by  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University, 
has  come  upon  a  new  higher  level  of 
prices,  caused  by  our  increased  gold 
supply  and  enlarging  money  credits, 
based  upon  government  bonds,  and 
other  forms  of  credit,  offered  by  our 
Reserve  Bank  system.  Our  gold  sup¬ 
ply  is  some  three  times  larger  than  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  our  forms 
of  currency  and  credit  are  nearly 
seven  times  greater.  It  will  be  many 
years  before  our  excess  gold  is  re¬ 
duced  and  distributed  to  other  na-* 
tions,  or  our  new  forms  of  credit  are 
liquidated.  As  long  as  these  sup¬ 
plies  remain  large  and  generous  the 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 
level  of  prices  will  continue  high. 
Prof.  Fisher’s  argument  is  so  true, 
logical  and  historically  sound  that  it 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  thinking  citizen  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

The  remedies  the  speaker  sug¬ 
gested  are  to  be  found  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  of  the  consumer, 
the  retailer,  wholesaler  and  jobber. 
He  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
inspection  plan  and  a  campaign  of 
publicity. 

Frank  Gerber,  president  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association  in  an 
address  emphasized  the  points 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Sears  and  said 
that  it  was  his  thought  that  the  read¬ 
justment,  from  the  canners’  stand¬ 
point,  can  most  properly  be  started 
by  the  readjustment  of  his  mental 
attitude,  making  up  his  mind  to 
render  the  best  possible  service  first 
and  placing  remuneration  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  position. 

Frank  E.  Gorrell,  secretary  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association,  ex¬ 
plained  the  workings  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  program. 

One  of  the  notable  speeches  of  the 
convention  was  that  given  by  C.  W. 
Patterson,  manager  of  the  canned 
food  department  of  Wilson  &  Co., 
Chicago.  In  explaining  the  reason 
for  and  the  meaning  of  the  packers 
being  in  the  canned  food  business  he 
said : 

“I  want  to  say  to  you  members  of 
the  Western  Canners’  Association 
that  you  are  more  vitally  interested 
in  the  distribution  of  canned  goods 
than  either  the  wholesale  grocer  or 
the  meat  packer. 

“The  meat  packers  of  Chicago  are 
not  now  wholesale  grocers  and  as  far 
as  Wilson  &  Co.  are  concerned,  do 
not  contemplate  becoming  wholesale 
grocers.  Each  of  you  know,  that 
scattered  throughout  the  different 
cities  of  this  nation  are  branch 
houses  owned  and  equipped  and 
operated  by  packers.  These  houses 
were  built  primarily  to  distribute 
nothing  except  fresh  meats  and  pro¬ 
visions. 

“At  each  house  there  is  a  branch 
manager,  a  cashier,  a  credit  man.  a 
sales  force  and  a  delivery  force.  For 
years  these  branch  establishments 
have  been  operated  without  profit 
and  some  means  to  absorb  these 
losses  through  increased  volume  nec¬ 
essarily  had  to  be  found;  therefore, 
the  packers  first  turned  to  the  pro¬ 
duce  lines — butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
poultry — which  could  be  handled  to 
advantage  on  account  of  these  houses 
being  equipped  with  refrigerated 
facilities.  Even  with  these  added 


lines,  it  was  found  that  the  volume 
yet  would  not  absorb  their  losses,  so 
canned  foods,  preserves  and  condi¬ 
ments,  etc.,  were  added,  thereby 
absorbing  all  of  the  working  time  of 
each  individual  manager  and  each 
organization,  lowering  the  cost  to 
operate  and  largely  absorbing  the 
losses  that  had  been  going  on 
through  these  houses.  This  economic 
condition  was  forced  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  wholesale  grocer 
rightly  found  it  necessary  to  take  on 
woodenware,  grocery  sundries,  tin¬ 
ware,  drug  sundries,  auto  tires,  etc. 

“The  advent  of  the  packers  in  the. 
canned  foods  business  will  not  in  any 
manner  eliminate  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer  as  a  distributor  of  canned  foods.” 

The  following  men  were  unani¬ 
mously  elected  to  hold  office  during 
the  coming  year: 

President,  W.  A.  Miskimen, 
Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Vice-President,  E.  W.  Virden, 
Grinnell,  la. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles  E. 
Tulleys,  Chillicothe,  Ill. 

Board  of  Directors — W.  A.  Miski¬ 
men,  Illinois;  E.  W.  Virden,  Iowa; 
Samuel  Orr,  Ohio ;  I.  C.  Morgan,  In¬ 
diana;  H.  E.  Hagemann,  Wisconsin; 

A.  G.  Douthitt,  Minnesota;  E.  B. 
Gill,  Michigan;  H.  L.  Herrington, 
Utah;  C.  E.  Cuykendall,  Nebraska; 

B.  Williams,  Missouri;  J.  E.  Stoke- 
ly,  Tennessee. 

An  entirely  new  development  of 
the  convention  was  the  organization 
of  a  Women’s  Auxiliary.  This  was 
suggested  by  John  A.  Lee  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  received  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  of  all  of  the  delegates  present. 
The  purpose  of  the  auxiliary  is  to 
give  the  wives  and  daughters  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  in  the  coming 
publicity  and  educational  campaign. 
The  women  organized  and  elected 
officers.  They  passed  resolutions 
which  outlined  their  work.  They 
will  seek  to  educate  the  women  of 
their  communities  to  the  value  of 
canned  foods,  take  up  welfare  work 
in  the  factories,  etc.  The  president 
is  the  wife  of  the  man  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mrs.  Miskimen  of  Hoopes¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Some  Kinds  of  Economy 

Tk  at  Are  Expensive 

INSTITUTION  kitchens  are 
run  carefully  and  economically, 
but  not  always  scientifically. 
Toe  frequently  the  main  obj_ect  of 
the  sUward  is  to  keep  down  costs, 
and  he  counts  every  cent  cut  from 
the  board  bill  a  penny  saved.  Butter 
costs  money.  It  is  not  the  cheapest 


form  of  fat  and  so  it  is  not  used 
in  many  large  institutions.  Butter- 
ine  or  oleomargarine  is  used  instead 
and  at  a  considerable  saving. 

Is  it  true  economy  to  save  by  sub¬ 
stituting  butterine  for  butter?  Per¬ 
haps  substitution  is  not  the  correct 
word,  for  butterine  is  a  wholesome 
and  palatable  product  and  it  ought 
to  be  used  even  more  generally  than 
it  is  now.  But  it  should  be  used 
with  intelligence.  It  is  not  the  c(  m- 
plete  food  that  butter  is.  Young 
animals,  (and  growing  children  are 
young  animals),  cannot  grow  on 
vegetable  fats.  They  need  the  fats 
which  nature  provides  to  feed  the 
young.  They  need  butter  fat;  they 
need  the  fat  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 
Butterine,  free  from  butter  fat,  will 
not  make  them  grow  and  whenever 
it  is  used  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  quantities  of  fresh  milk,  not 
skimmed  milk,  but  milk  rich  in 
cream. 

The  better  grades  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine  contain  considerable  quantities 
of  butter,  sometimes  twenty-five  per 
cent.  That  is  the  kind  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  that  ought  to  be  used.  The 
mixture  of  oleomargarine  and  but¬ 
ter  is  decidedly  cheaper  than  butter 
and  it  furnishes  the  growing  body 
the  necessary  fat.  Of  course,  eggs 
will  do  the  same  thing  but  eggs  cost 
even  more  than  butter. 

Economy  in  food  is  a  dangerous 
thing  unless  it  is  coupled  with  in¬ 
telligence.  In  institutions  where 
large  numbers  of  growing  children 
are  fed,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  only  to  give  the  childrpn 
enough  food  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
but  they  must  be  kept  growing  and 
that  means  that  they  must  have  rich 
milk  and  butterfat. 


Shark  Meat  Found  “Not 
Guilty" 

Shark  meat  is  delicate  in  flavor 
and  texture,  and  sharks  are  plentiful 
in  certain  parts  of  Florida,  but  the 
fishermen  do  not  catch  them  because 
they  are  not  salable.  The  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agent  of  Monroe  County, 
Fla.,  decided  last  winter  on  an  effort 
to  establish  in  favor  this  fish  now 
under  the  ban.  At  her  request  a  fish¬ 
erman  caught  one,  but  warned  her 
that  no  one  would  eat  it.  Undis¬ 
mayed,  she  invited  a  large  company 
of  women  to  a  home  economics  lunch¬ 
eon  at  which  was  served  a  fish  salad. 
When  all  had  tasted  the  salad  she 
asked  for  a  vote  as  to  how  many  liked 
it  and  wanted  the  recipe.  Without 
exception  the  women  voted  their 
hearty  approval,  and  thus  proved  to 
themselves  that  their  prejudice  was 
without  foundation. 


State  Health  Official  Tells  of 
Municipal  Food  Control 

Gives  Many  Instances  of  Results  of  Efforts  and  Suggest  New 

Laws  and  Regulations  That  are  Needed 

Address  delivered  by  Charles  V.  Craster,  M.  D.,  at  the  Convention  of  the  Central  Atlantic 

States  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials. 


PLINY,  the  Elder,  in  his  natural 
history  which  he  wrote  two 
thousand  years  ago,  bemoaned 
the  hazards  of  human  life  in  the 
following  words:  “Our  first  atten¬ 
tion  is  justly  due  to  man  for  whose 
sake  all  other  things  appear  to  have 
been  produced  by  nature,  though  on 
the  other  hand  with  so  great  and  so 
severe  penalties  for  the  enjoyment 
of  her  boundless  gifts  that  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  determine  whether  she 
has  proved  to  him  a  kind  parent  or 
a  merciless  stepmother.” 

In  no  part  of  man’s  contact  with 
nature  has  he  developed  along  more 
definite  lines  than  in  the  supervision 
and  iD  the  knowledge  of  the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  his  food.  This 
knowledge  goes  back  to  remote  ages 
so  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  mod¬ 
ern  activity  associated  with  his  self- 
preservation. 

In  Eber’s  manuscripts  of  ancient 
Egyptian  papyrus  there  are  many 
and  varied  instructions  regarding 
the  safekeeping  of  foods  and  simi¬ 
larly  in  the  writings  of  Confucius, 
and  in  the  commands  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  there  are  numerous  regulations 
concerning  what  the  citizen  should 
or  should  not  eat. 

An  Old  Rule 

It  was  a  safe  requirement  that 
food  should  not  be  eaten  which  was 
in  any  way  objectionable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  taste,  smell  or  sight, 
so  that  a  great  many  of  the  older 
rules  and  writings  for  purity  of  food 
are  based  along  these  lines  and  it  is 
probably  a  safe  generalization  to 
place  such  reliance  upon  the  organs 
of  sense  to  determine  the  purity  of 
food  or  otherwise. 

If  we  look  over  the  older  laws 
upon  public  health  as  passed  by  our 
various  states  and  municipalities  it 
is  seen  how  efforts  were  made  to 
prevent  the  selling  of  meat  which 
came  from  diseased  animals,  and 
how  other  perishable  foods  were  re¬ 
quired  to  conform  in  appearance, 
taste  and  odor  with  the  recognized 
standards  for  fresh  foods. 

The  control  of  meats  is  now  uni¬ 
versal,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 


milk,  although  the  efficiency  of  the 
control  of  the  latter  article  is  at 
times  difficult  to  establish. 

There  is  no  greater  development 
in  public  health  education  amongst 
the  scientists  and  the  public  them¬ 
selves  than  in  the  recognition  of  the 
part  played  by  science  in  the  control 
of  unfit  food  stuffs.  Science,  partic¬ 
ularly  through  bacteriology  and 
pathology,  has  been  applied  most 
advantageously  to  this  control  and 
the  methods  formerly  in  vogue  of 
observation  alone  are  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  very  much  more  delicate 
tests  where  there  is  occasion  for 
doubt  or  suspicion. 

European  Way 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  Europe 
inspection  of  fresh  meats  has  been 
carried  to  very  unusual  detail.  T 
well  remember  that  when  taking  a 
public  health  course  in  London  some 
years  ago  we  were  taken  into  the 
various  slaughter  houses  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  shown  the 
very  precise  and  accurate  methods 
used  in  preventing  diseased  meat 
from  reaching  the  consumer.  These 
authorities  are  well  aware  of  the 
type  of  fraud  which  is  sometimes 
practiced,  and  for  our  training  in 
one  instance  we  were  taken  down  a 
line  of  dressed  sheep  carcasses;  each 
of  them  was  beautifully  dressed  and 
appeared  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 
We  students  were  asked  our  opinion 
of  these,  which  we  cheerfully  gave 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  seemed 
wrong  with  these  carcasses.  Then 
the  veterinarian  in  charge  said : 
“Gentlemen,  if  you  will  look  very 
hard  at  the  fifth  carcass  from  the 
end  you  will  find  that  it  is  smaller 
than  the  other  and  that  it  is  not  a 
sheep  carcass  at  all,  but  that  of  a 
collie  dog  dressed  like  a  sheep 
should  be  dressed.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  munic¬ 
ipal  control  of  meat  is  one  of  the 
most  important  activities  of  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Health.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  complete  inspection  car¬ 
ried  out  by  licensed  veterinarians. 
Suspicious  carcasses  upon  which  a 
clinical  opinion  cannot  be  definitely 


given  should  be  submitted  to  a  patho¬ 
logical  test  before  they  are  passed  or 
condemned. 

There  is  a  question  sometimes 
raised  as  to  how  much  of  a  carcass 
can  be  passed  for  human  food  in  the 
case  of  tuberculosis.  With  regard  to 
municipalities  this  depends  very 
much  upon  the  personal  opinion  of 
the  veterinarian  in  charge  of  the 
meat  inspection. 

There  has  been  some  argument  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  German  Frei- 
bank  System.  This  is  a  municipal 
recognition  of  the  value  of  diseased 
meat  which  is  sold  at  a  separate 
counter,  not  as  first  class  meat,  but 
termed  meat  which  requires  special 
cooking  to  make  it  harmless.  At 
these  stores  measly  meat  or  “finniges 
fleisch”  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  This 
system,  according  to  some  authori¬ 
ties,  has  merits.  It  is,  however,  a 
question  whether  it  can  be  handled 
without  danger  to  the  public. 

Meat  Control  Hard 

In  most  municipalities  the  con¬ 
trol  of  meat  is  difficult  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  there  are  so  many  places 
where  cattle  are  allowed  to  be 
slaughtered.  There  is  considerable 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  best  con¬ 
trol  of  all  meat  supplies  should  be 
through  municipal  slaughter  house 
or  abbatoir,  in  which  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  could  be  done  at  all  times  in  the 
presence  of  municipal  supervision. 

The  type  “bob  veal”  has  recently 
come  into  its  own,  although  there 
are  certain  ethical  objections  to  the 
use  of  very  young  calves.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  lot  of  good  meat  can  be 
saved  if  these  calves  are  submitted  to 
veterinary  inspection.  These  car¬ 
casses  should  not  be  condemned  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  are  young  calves. 

The  supervision  of  milk  has  been 
a  part  of  public  health  work  which 
has  been  extended  very  recently  and 
considerably.  This  supervision  has 
eventuated  from  the  knowledge  that 
much  of  the  impure  milk  and  that 
of  poor  physical  or  chemical  quality 
was  responsible  for  the  high  death 
rate  amongst  children.  The  work 
of  Ivoch  and  others  who  investigated 
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tuberculosis  in  cattle  has  brought 
about  considerable  attention  and 
activity  along  the  lines  of  control¬ 
ling  the  spread  of  the  bovine  type  of 
tuberculosis. 

A  number  of  our  states  have  very 
efficient  laws  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  milk  tuberculous  cattle. 
In  some  instances  Commissions  on 
Tuberculosis  are  in  existence  which 
control  the  testing  and  disposition  of 
tuberculous  animals  in  dairy  herds. 
For  the  State  of  New  Jersey',  I  would 
say  that  we  do  not  receive  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  dairymen.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  due  to  the  state  law 
which  makes  so  slight  a  provision  for 
compensation,  making  its  operation 
practically  confiscatory,  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  cows  which  are  found  to  be 
tuberculous  and  which  are  slaught¬ 
ered.  It  is  not  always  the  fault  of 
the  farmers  that  his  cows  are  tuber¬ 
culous  and  it  is  a  manifest  injustice 
not  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
slaughtered  animal  where  such  is 
found  not  suited  for  human  food. 
There  should  be  some  compensation 
payable  to  owners  of  animals  which 
upon  slaughter  are  shown  not  to  be 
tuberculous.  This  compensation 
should  be  at  least  a  sum  equal  to  the 
full  value  of  the  animal.  In  Eng¬ 
land  where  a  cow  is  slaughtered  and 
found  non-tuberculous  not  only  is 
the  full  value  of  the  animal  paid  for, 
but  a  sum  of  $20.00  in  addition,  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  productive  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  owner. 

Farmer  Co-operation 

We  cannot  expect  the  co-operation 
of  the  farmer  and  dairymen  unless 
we  make  it  less  of  a  hardship  to  rid 
the  herds  of  this  disease.  A  state 
law  should  be  passed  of  such  scope 
as  to  make  it  an  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  dairymen  to  have  healthy 
herds.  When  tuberculosis  is  found 
in  an  animal  the  amount  of  valua¬ 
tion  payable  by  law  should  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  disease  pres¬ 
ent. 

Eegarding  dairy  products,  butter, 
of  all  of  them,  is  least  liable  to  be 
sophisticated.  The  control  of  the 
purity  and  wdiolesomeness  of  butter 
depends  largely  upon  the  public  taste 
and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  butter  substitute  has 
been  made  which  can  masquerade  as 
pure  butter.  There  is  a  sophistica¬ 
tion,  however,  that  is  not  at  present 
adequately  covered  by  law  and*  that 
is  the  excessive  water  content  very 
frequently  found  in  butter.  We 
have  no  law  which  prohibits  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  excess  of  this  element 
which  in  some  cases  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  No  butter  containing  more 
than  16  per  cent  of  water  should  be 


allowed  to  be  sold  and  anything 
above  that  percentage  should  be 
labeled:  “Not  genuine  butter.” 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  a  butter  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cheaper  price,  but  which 
would  not  be  other  than  butter.  This 
is  in  reference  to  the  merging  of 
milk  with  butter.  The  law  could  be 
so  altered  to  allow  the  sale  of  such 
blended  butter  with  the  proviso  that 
the  amount  of  milk  incorporated 
should  not  be  more  than  24  per  cent. 
This  butter  can  be  so  labeled  and 
sold  as  blended  butter. 

The  percentage  of  salt  in  butter 
could  be  regulated  with  advantage. 
Excess  of  salt  can  be  used  for  fraud¬ 
ulent  purposes. 

Are  Handicapped 

Municipalities  are  handicapped  in 
the  control  of  milk  in  many  ways  by 
the  inability  of  State  Departments 
of  Health  to  assist  them  in  the  in¬ 
spection  of  dairies  from  which  milk 
is  obtained  and  very  many  of  our 
municipalities  are  required  to  raise 
vast  sums  to  insure  a  clean  milk  sup¬ 
ply.  There  is  some  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  Government  un¬ 
dertaking  the  inspection  of  dairies 
and  farms  producing  milk  for  inter¬ 
state  sale.  Although  most  of  our 
municipalities  can  and  do  control 
the  chemical  quality  of  milk  and  in 
some  cases  the  bacterial  standard  as 
well,  and  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
milk  grading,  this  will  not  take  the 
place  of  an  efficient  and  accurate  in¬ 
spection  of  the  places  where  the  milk 
is  produced. 

Milk  is  so  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  lives  of  our 
babies  and  children  and  through 
them  of  the  physique  of  the  future 
citizen  that  the  care  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  approaches  very  closely,  and,  in 
fact,  has  assumed  the  character  of  a 
national  question,  and  I  think  we, 
as  municipal  authorities,  are  justified 
in  asking  the  Government  to  take 
very  definite  steps  to  assist  the  State 
Departments  of  Health  which  are  not 
at  present  doing  what  they  should  do 
in  the  supervision  of  the  dairy  farms 
and  milk-producing  centers. 

In  the  condemnation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  there  has  been  quite  a 
modern  trend  to  conserve  as  much  as 
possible  the  valuable  or  useable  por¬ 
tion  of  such  foods. 

We  have  had  in  our  experience 
considerable  difficulty  in  determining 
how  much  latitude  should  be  given 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  felt  where 
large  carloads  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  been  found  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  or  unwholesome  that 
some  period  of  time  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  allowed  the  consignee  to  adjust 
the  conditions  found  and  by  salving 


as  much  as  possible  of  the  good  por¬ 
tion.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  consignee  has  refused  to  under¬ 
take  this  work  and  we  have  been  re¬ 
luctantly  compelled  to  condemn  good 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

It  would  appear  that  there  might, 
with  advantage,  be  some  law  requir¬ 
ing  persons  who  receive  such  goods 
and  where  a  part  of  them  has  been 
found  unfit  for  food  to  carry  out  the 
sorting  required  for  salving  the 
edible  part  of  the  shipment  under 
the  supervision  of  the  local  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health. 

More  recently  the  problem  of  food 
control  has  presented  unusual  and 
new  troubles  for  the  reason  that 
large  quantities  of  canned  and  pre¬ 
served  foodstuffs  were  present  on  the 
market.  This  type  of  food  tends 
year  by  year  to  increase  in  quantity 
and  many  of  our  food  condemnations 
are  associated  with  this  variety.  New 
and  unusual  conditions  have  been 
found  also  as  the  results  of  cold 
storage  methods  and  very  many  in¬ 
stances  must  have  come  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  health  officials  where  it 
has  been  difficult  to  determine  the 
wholesomeness  or  otherwise  of  goods 
held  for  long  periods  of  time  in  cold 
storage.  This  question  as  to  whether 
such  food  is  fit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  has  become  of  great  moment  in 
many  municipalities.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  canned  goods  where 
there  is  evidence  visible  or  otherwise 
that  the  goods  have  departed  from 
their  normal  condition  and  appear¬ 
ance  should  be  held  for  some  very 
definite  examination  as  to  their 
wholesomeness. 

Blown  Cans 

Beveridge  has  shown  that  where 
tins  are  blown  it  is  the  result  of  the 
development  of  the  bacillus  cada- 
veris,  the  spores  of  this  bacillus  be¬ 
ing  very  resistant  to  heat  and  may 
develop  at  any  time  within  14  days 
after  the  canning.  On  the  other 
hand,  development  may  be  delayed 
for  long  periods  of  time,  provided 
that  the  tins  are  kept  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature.  When  the  temperature 
rises  to  the  point  of  incubation — 37 
degrees  centigrade — these  germs  de¬ 
velop  with  the  formation  of  gas  and 
a  change  in  the  foodstuffs,  which 
renders  them  unwholesome,  occurs. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  very  many 
consignments  of  canned  goods  which 
have  passed  various  tests  and  have 
been  stored  for  long  periods  of  time 
may  show  signs  of  swelling  and  pos¬ 
sibly  be  unfit  for  food.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  type  of  foodstuff  have 
come  to  our  attention  and  in  all 
cases  a  consignment  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  handpicked  with  the  ob- 
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ject  of  eliminating  the  swelled  cans, 
which  are  to  be  opened  and  the  con¬ 
tents  destroyed. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  nec¬ 
essity  in  exercising  supervision  of 
the  temperature  of  sterilization  in 
canned  goods  production.  This  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  increased  suffi¬ 
ciently — say  to  240  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  and  maintained  for  an  hour — so 
that  all  spore  organisms  could  be 
destroyed. 

With  regard  to  the  swollen  tins  of 
condensed  milk  this  may  be  at  times 
due  to  other  conditions  than  putre¬ 
faction  of  the  contents.  When  such 
goods  are  kept  in  cold  storage,  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  contents  will  at  times  swell 
the  can.  It  may  also  be  due  to  gas 
produced  by  other  than  bacterial 
action  such  as  that  produced  by  elec¬ 
trolysis  between  two  different  metals 
or  by  acids  contained  in  the  metal 
or  material  before  sterilization  was 
carried  out. 

Change  Not  Evident 

On  the  other  hand,  changes  in 
canned  foodstuffs  may  take  place 
without  any  visible  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  gas.  Such  materials 
bring  about  poisoning  from  pto¬ 
maines  and  other  toxins.  There  has 
been  also  some  opinion  holding  that 
metallic  tin  may  be  dissolved  by 
acids  or  oils  as  in  the  case  of  canned 
sardines.  Lead  also  may  be  taken  up 
from  the  solder.  The  employment 
of  solder  in  large  quantities  should 
be  deprecated.  It  is  desirable  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  have  as 
little  solder  as  possible  on  cans  and 
have  a  moulded,  jointless  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lid  of  the  container. 

Any  discussion  on  food  control 
would  be  inadequate  without  some 
mention  of  the  co-operation  between 
the  United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Department  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  municipalities. 

The  food  and  drug  control  in  large 
municipalities  is  so  definitely  con¬ 
fined  with  limited  areas  that  many 
of  the  prominent  problems  are  essen¬ 
tially  local.  Also  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  is  the  logical  author¬ 
ity  to  which  the  municipalities  are 
expected  to  look  for  assistance  in 
many  cases.  However,  action  in  food 
condemnation  requires  very  quick 
handling  and  this  cannot  be  done 
when  the  matter  has  to  be  taken  up 
with  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  In  New  Jersey  cities  food 
is  shipped  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  the  most  direct  method 
of  co-operating  with  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  is  by  the  municipality  it¬ 
self.  Such  a  procedure  has  been  in 
our  experience  decidedly  advantage¬ 
ous  for  our  cities  have  the  direct 
backing  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 


Agriculture.  Where  decisions  have 
to  be  made  and  made  quickly  upon 
consignments  of  foodstuffs,  this 
method  has  borne  good  fruits. 

A  few  examples  of  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  this  nature  can  be  quoted 
which  show  how  great  has  been  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  De¬ 
partment  in  helping  municipalities 
in  a  just  adjudication  of  food  con¬ 
demnations.  This  Department  a 
little  while  ago  received  information 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  resulted  in  the  seizure 
of  8,642  boxes  of  brown,  white  and 
black  beans.  These  beans  were 
shipped  from  Brazil  into  Newark  to 
be  sold  and  were  found  to  contain 
large  numbers  of  weavils.  The  beans 
were  allowed  to  be  sorted  under  the 
supervision  of  sanitary  and  food  and 
drug  inspectors  and  were  not  released 
until  samples  of  the  beans  had  been 
submitted  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This  co¬ 
operation  saved  the  Government  de¬ 
partment  considerable  expense.  The 
supervision  was  efficiently  done  by 
the  local  authorities  and  the  munic¬ 
ipality  was  glad  to  have  the  backing 
of  the  Government  in  the  decision  as 
to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  beans. 

Many  sophistications  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  as  the  result  of  the  war 
cutting  off  former  sources  of  supply. 
This  has  been  very  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  olive  oil.  Fifty  cases  of  olive 
oil  were  seized  by  the  municipality 
as  a  result  of  information  received 
through  the  aid  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Food  and  Drug  Division.  The 
consignment  was  interstate  and  was 
seized  under  the  laws  of  this  state. 
The  invoking  of  the  State  Seizure 
Law  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
the  Government  for  the  reason  that 
had  Government  action  been  taken, 
it  would  have  required  a  period  of 
five  days  before  seizure  could  be 
made.  The  case  was  settled  by  the 
U.  S.  authorities,  the  dealers  being 
allowed  to  change  the  labels  on  the 
cans  under  municipal  supervision. 

Misbranding 

Other  instances  at  this  time 
showed  that  in  various  parts  of  the 
City  of  Newark  other  brands  of  olive 
oil  had  been  sold  marked  olive  oil, 
which  proved  to  be  two-thirds  cotton 
seed  oil.  These  consignments  were 
also  seized  and  the  labels  were 
changed  under  municipal  supervi¬ 
sion,  and  the  case  adjudicated  by  the 
U.  S.  authorities. 

In  another  instance  a  carload  of 
grapes  was  seized  by  this  department 
on  information  obtained  from  the 
Federal  authorities  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  them  the  grapes  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  deposited  in  the  Newark 
Meadows. 


There  was  also  an  interesting  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  author¬ 
ities  in  connection  with  the  under¬ 
weighing  and  improper  marking  of 
boxes  of  candy.  Samples  were  taken 
by  the  Federal  authorities.  A  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  by  them  when  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  department  and  the 
offending  consigners  were  present 
and  the  cases  dismissed  with  a  warn¬ 
ing.  Upon  reinspection  these  same 
persons  were  found  violating  the 
law  again  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  Government  is  taking  legal  ac¬ 
tion  to  abate  this  situation. 

Government  Helps 

Quite  an  interesting  instance  of 
co-operation  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  municipal  authorities  came 
to  our  attention  as  a  result  of  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  condensed  milk  from  a 
Wisconsin  firm  consigned  to  the 
Italian  government.  On  account  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  this  milk 
was  held  in  Newark  and  Hoboken 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the 
freight  yard  of  Newark.  Samples 
were  taken  and  analyses  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  which  resulted 
in  the  information  that  one-half  of 
the  milk  was  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
information  from  the  Government, 
531  cases  of  the  condensed  milk  were 
condemned  out  of  1,090.  The  con¬ 
signers  were  allowed  the  option  of 
opening  each  swelled  can  and  de¬ 
naturing  its  contents,  a  concession 
which  I  may  say  the  consigner  did 
not  take  advantage  of.  Similar  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  Government  inspectors  concern¬ 
ing  18-gallon  cans  of  “tomato  puree*' 
in  possession  of  a  certain  bottling 
works  in  this  city,  which  after  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  U.  S.  laboratory 
showed  that  one-third  was  found  to 
be  unfit  for  food. 

An  unusual  piece  of  information 
was  conveyed  to  us  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  concerning  some  100  cases  of 
condensed  milk  which  had  lain  for 
some  time  on  a  lighter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  East  river.  When  this  infor¬ 
mation  reached  us  it  was  found  that 
the  cases  had  been  distributed  into 
several  dealers’  hands  in  this  city, 
and  when  we  got  on  the  spot  we 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  cases 
had  already  been  sold.  We  were 
able,  however,  to  recover  a  number 
of  cases  and  from  these  samples  were 
submitted  to  the  Government  author¬ 
ities  for  examination.  It  was  found 
that  although  the  milk  could  not  be 
condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food, 
it  could  only  be  sold  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes  where  the  milk  would 
be  subjected  to  a  high  temperature. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


Body  Build  mg  Food  Sh  ou  id 
Be  Our  Real  Concern 

By  H.  E.  Barnard,  Ph.  D. 


Thebe  is  far  too  much  talk  about  bad  food — 
and  adulterated  food  and  the  high  cost  of 
food.  The  really  vital  question  which  should 
be  studied  at  every  meal  by  every  one  who  is 
old  enough  to  give  thought  to  the  most  important 
thing  in  his  daily  life  is — how  much  food  does  he 
require  and  is  he  getting  it?  Now  this  is  not  a 
question  of  quantity ;  a  whole  cabbage  is  really  less 
valuable  as  a  food  than  a  lump  of  sugar— nor  is  it 
altogether  a  question  of  diet.  Man  can  live  with¬ 
out  meat— he  can  live  on  fruits  and  nuts— he  can 
exist  on  raw  foods,  but  what  he  really  needs  to  do 
is  not  to  become  a  faddist — not  to  chain  his  very 
existence  down  to  some  self-designed  formula — 
but  from  the  variety  of  food  found  on  the  average 
table  to  choose  the  things  he  needs  and  to  take  of 
them  a  sufficient  amount  and  then  stop. 

Stock  feeding  has  become  a  science,  but  the 
farmer  who  can  successfully  feed  his  cows  for  but¬ 
ter  and  his  hogs  for  bacon  usually  fails  dismally  in 
feeding  himself.  The  fireman  who  stokes  the  fires 
under  his  boiler  to  get  maximum  steam  pressure  is 
far  less  successful  in  stoking  the  fires  in  his  own 
body,  and  as  the  shoemaker’s  child  goes  barefoot 
so  the  baker’s  baby  too  frequently  is  pale  and 
poorly  nourished. 

Poverty  and  bad  feeding  are  synonomous,  but  it 
is  a  fatal  error  to  say  bad  feeding  is  due  altogether 
to  poverty.  The  poor  are  usually  poorly  fed  and 
so  undernourished  and  inefficient.  But  even  the 
little  money  spent  for  food  for  the  poor  man’s 
family  if  spent  with  wisdom  would  go  much 
farther — yes,  twice  as  far  as  it  now  does.  If  the 
girl  in  grammar  school  were  taught  the  principles 
of  food  and  nutrition  as  carefully  as  she  is  the 
number  of  bones  in  the  body  and  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  the  states,  when  she  became  a  house¬ 
keeper  she  would  be  better  prepared  than  now  to 
make  the  money  available  for  her  family’s  food 
worth  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  instead  of  as 
now  too  frequently  thirty-five.  It  is  too  true 
that  everything  the  poor  man  buys  costs  him  more 
than  it  does  his  better  stationed  brother.  He  pays 
less  rent,  of  course,  but  he  gets  almost  nothing 
but  shelter;  the  conveniences  that  would  make  his 
shelter  a  home  are  absent.  He  buys  fuel  in  small 
quantity  and  pays  two  prices  for  it;  and  what  he 
spends  for  food  goes  in  too  large  measure  for 
things  that  are  bulky  instead  of  nourishing  and 
when  food  value  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

On  Christmas  day  I  saw  a  hundred  baskets  readv 


for  distribution  to  poor  families — they  were  made 
up  to  go  to  families  varying  in  size  from  two  to 
twelve,  but  in  general  contained  the  following  as¬ 
sortment;  cut  of  beef,  cabbage,  cans  of  corn  and 
peas,  coffee,  dry  beans,  oranges,  apples,  potatoes, 
sack  of  Hour,  loaf  of  bread,  glass  of  jelly  and  quart 
of  homemade  preserves.  And  in  some  cases  there 
was  a  chicken  in  the  basket  and  in  one  a  turkey. 
Ah —  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  days  we  are 
cheerful  givers  and  the  baskets  we  send  out  bring 
joy  to  many  homes. 

But  how  insufficient  is  our  giving  and  how 
much  farther  the  money  we  spend  would  go  if  both 
the  giver  and  receiver  knew  more  about  real  food 
value  and  the  requirements  of  an  active  body.  In 
those  baskets  were  some  solid,  staple  foods,  some 
foods  of  moderate  value  and  much  of  little  worth 
except  as  it  contributed  to  the  joy  of  the  little  ones 
to  find  an  orange  in  the  toe  of  the  stocking  and  an 
apple  beside  the  plate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except 
the  potatoes,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  ex¬ 
pensive  food.  Canned  peas  and  corn  cost  far  more 
than  the  poor  can  afford,  cabbage  is  a  filler,  not  a 
fodder,  jellies  and  homemade  preserves  are 
delicacies,  but  aside  from  the  sugar  they  contain 
little  real  food  value;  coffee  and  tea  are,  of  course, 
luxuries. 

All  this  goes  to  this  end — when  we  buy  for  char¬ 
ity  we  buy  as  ignorantly  as  when  we  buy  for  our 
own  tables.  And  careful  selection  of  the  real 
staples — sugar,  dried  beans  and  peas,  cheap  fats, 
such  as  salt  pork,  lard  and  vegetable  oils,  flour  and 
other  bulk  cereals,  potatoes  and  dried  fruits  would 
make  it  possible  to  send  to  the  needy  a  basket  that 
would  suffice  for  a  week  instead  of  for  a  day. 

It  might  be  shy  of  the  things  our  overtrained 
desire’s  demand  for  the  joy  of  eating,  but  it  surely 
would  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  body — and  that  is 
what  food  is  for. 

I  have  not  outlined  my  ideas  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  any  radical  change  in  the  diet.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  not  valuable  foods,  or  that  canned  goods  are 
not  almost  a  necessity.  What  I  do  want  to  do  is  to 
drive  home  the  fact  that  there  are  cheap  foods  and 
that  in  our  usual  careless  buying  we  spend  too 
much  for  foods  that  have  relatively  little  food  value 
and  buy  too  small  quantities  of  the  concentrated 
fats,  starches  and  proteids  which  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  warm,  repair  waste  tissue  and  fur¬ 
nish  energy. 
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The  E  conomic  and  Dietetic 
Value  of  Canned  Vegetables 

This  Description  of  Latest  Methods  of  Canning  Foods 
Furnishes  a  Lesson  to  Dietitians  and  Teachers 

By  Eleanor  Lee  W right 


A  GBEAT  many 
-t*-  of  us  can  look 
back  to  those  days, 
not  so  long  ago, 
when  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers 
dried  vegetables  on 
the  great  roof  over 
the  back  porch  or 
out  on  the  wood¬ 
shed.  It  was  a  rare 
occasion  that  any  of 
the  wealth  of  vege¬ 
tables  grown  were 
canned;  and  rarely  did  a  can  of  any 
kind  of  vegetables  find  its  way  to 
the  table,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  an  occasional  can  of  toma¬ 
toes,  corn  or  peas. 

The  rapid  growth  of  industry  and 
science  in  recent  years  has  changed 
this. 

Commercially  canned  vegetables 
receive  the  same  skillful  and  scien¬ 
tific  treatment  that  the  other  canned 
products  receive.  The  essential  steps 
are:  gathering  and  grading,  wash¬ 
ing,  preparing,  filling  the  cans,  seal¬ 
ing,  processing  and  cooling,  all  of 
which  have  been  discussed  in  former 
articles. 

Canned  tomatoes  are  the  most 
popular  of  all  canned  vegetables,  and 
are,  therefore,  canned  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  any  other  vegetable. 

The  tomato  is  a  native  of  South 
America  and  at  one  time  was  thought 
poisonous.  It  was  called  a  “love 
apple”  and  was  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  decoration.  Nowadays  it 
is  known  as  the  “poor  man’s  meat” 
and  is  cultivated  in  all  temperate 
regions.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  important  gar¬ 
den  vegetables.  It  thrives  best  in 
sandy,  well-fertilized  soil.  Special 
winter  crops  are  grown  in  Florida 
and  Texas,  while  the  other  states 
leading  in  the  season’s  production 
are:  Indiana,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
California,  New  jersey,  Virginia, 
Utah,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  New  York,  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Iowa.  In  fact,  nearly  every  state  in 
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the  Union  'cultivates  tomatoes  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

Tomatoes  are  canned  in  various 
sized  tins,  the  Nos.  2,  21/2,  3  and  10 
being  employed.  Not  only  are  toma¬ 
toes  canned  whole,  but  they  are  also 
packed  as  pulp,  puree  and  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  vegetables  such 
as  beans,  corn  and  okra. 

Packers  of  tomatoes  who  are  care¬ 
ful  to  put  out  the  best  possible  prod¬ 
uct  have  their  factories'  located  m 
the  tomato  fields.  The  tomatoes  are 
then  canned  immediately  after  pick¬ 
ing.  The  best  grades  are  carefully 
selected  for  quality  of  the  product 
as  regards  maturity  and  variety. 
They  are  then  graded  for  uniformity 
of  size  as  ivell  as  appearance  and 
quality. 

The  tomatoes  are  scalded  in  great 
vats.  This  requires  more  skill  and 
scientific  management  than  is  im¬ 
agined,  because  if  the  scalding  is 
improperly  done,  acidity,  and  con¬ 
sequently  bulging  of  the  can  in  the 
final  product,  is  likely  to  ensue. 
After  scalding  sufficiently  to  loosen 
the  skin,  the  tomatoes  are  quickly 
plunged  into  cold  water  in  order 
that  they  do  not  receive  over-cooking 
to  interfere  with  the  final  process¬ 
ing.  Then,  too,  the  fiber  is  not 
toughened  so  that  the  coring  can  be 
done  efficiently;  nor  are  the  juices 
lost. 

Another  advantage  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  tomatoes  is  that  the 
quick  handling  keeps  them  from  get¬ 
ting  soft  after  scalding,  for  if  toma¬ 
toes  are  allowed  to  become  piled  in 
bulk  they  soften  quickly,  which  de¬ 
tracts  from  their  appearance  and 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  can 
them  whole. 

After  scalding,  the  tomatoes  are 
cored  and  peeled.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  opening  the  seed  cells, 
which  again  saves  the  juices  and 
maintains  the  general  good  appear¬ 
ance. 

When  the  peeling  and  coring  is 
done,  the  tomatoes  are  carried  to  the 
packing  machine,  placed  on  a  table 
and  examined.  The  cans  are  then 


filled  and  weighed.  Then  they  are 
heated  gradually  and  sealed  by  a 
vacuum.  This  process  is  called  ex¬ 
hausting.  The  final  operation  is 
sterilizing,  which  is  done  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  temperature  for  the  product. 

The  packing  of  corn  holds  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  list  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  both  as  regards  popularity  in 
final  consumption  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  pack. 

Every  one  knows  the  history  of 
corn:  that  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
Indians  long  before  a  white  man 
landed  on  American  shores. 

The  sweet  or  sugar  corn  is  grown 
extensively  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  Maine  claims  the  superior 
quality  for  packing  purposes.  This 
is  because  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
the  soil  as  well  as  the  quick  season 
for  the  product  in  that  state.  New 
York  also  produces  excellent  corn, 
particularly  for  canning  purposes,  as 
does  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

Many  state  canners’  associations 
have  set  forth  strict  rules  in  regard 
to  the  packing  of  this  product,  and 
the  National  Canners’  Association 
has  recently  started  a  system  of  strict 
inspection  to  insure  a  high  quality. 
These  regulations  include  the  weight 
of  the  fiiled  can  as  well  as  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  corn. 

The  superior  products  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  packed  from  young,  ten¬ 
der  stock  of  natural  color,  contain¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  as 
well  as  having  proper  preparation. 

Because  of  the  many  operations  in 
packing  corn,  more  machinery  is 
used  in  the  handling  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  than  for  any  other  product. 
Among  these  are  buskers,  silkers  and 
cutters.  Young,  tender  ears  are 
selected  and  sent  to  the  huskers. 
Then  the  corn  is  sent  through  a 
brushing  machine  to  remove  the 
silks.  The  cutting  machines  cut  the 
kernels  about  half  their  depth.  The 
corn  is  then  carefully  examined  to 
see  that  no  particles  of  silk  and  cob 
are  in  it.  Then  the  corn  is  placed  in 
a  mixer  containing  a  simple  brine. 
The  corn  is  then  given  a  preliminary 
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cooking,  after  which  it  is  filled  in 
the  cans.  The  remaining  operations 
are  similar  to  those  of  other  canned 
products,  viz. :  capping,  sealing,  cool¬ 
ing,  labeling  and  casing  with  all 
accompanying  inspection. 

Canned  corn  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome,  cheap  and  nutritious  of 
all  the  canned  vegetables. 

Peas  are  third  in  rank  of  impor¬ 
tance  of  canned  vegetables.  They 
have  been  cultivated  since  time  im¬ 
memorial  in  Asia  and  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
in  some  European  countries  the  pod 
is  eaten. 

It  has  been  but  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago  when  canned  peas 
were  imported  from  France,  the 
quality  of  which  was  excellent  to 
look  upon,  but  the  “fresh”  and  nat¬ 
ural  flavor  was  lacking.  In  order  to 
gain  the  succulent,  appetizing  flavor 
of  which  Americans  are  fond,  the 
packer  of  peas  has  scientifically  ac¬ 
complished  this.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  best  quality,  the  peas  selected  for 
canning  purposes  are  those  grown  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  Nature 
is  most  kind.  Good  soil  and  cool, 
moist,  steady  temperature  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  slow  growth  and  ripen¬ 
ing  which  are  essential  in  order  to 
obtain  tender  peas  whose  flavor  is 
sweet. 

The  states  around  the  Great  Lakes 
are  the  ones  which  lead  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  peas  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses. 

Similar  to  corn,  the  canning  of 
peas  has  developed  an  amount  of 
special  machinery.  The  vines  are 
cut  with  a  mowing  machine.  The 
vines  and  peas  are  all  taken  to  ma¬ 
chines  called  “Viners,”  which  thrash 
out  the  peas  from  the  pods.  The 
cleaner,  washer,  sizer,  blancher,  and 
filler  all  represent  automatic  oper¬ 
ations  which  explains  the  saying 
“not  touched  by  human  hands.” 
Succulent,  tender  peas  are  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  a  diet  for  obvious  reasons. 

When  judging  the  quality  of  a 
can  of  peas  the  clearness  of  the  liquor 
should  be  considered,  together  with 
the  uniformity  of  the  peas  in  regard 
to  color,  size  and  texture.  The 
cloudy  appearance  of  the  liquor  is 
usually  due  to  overcooking. 

Asparagus  is  the  great  American 
vegetable  delicacy.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  grows  on  banks  of  rivers, 
in  meadows  and  bushy  places,  espe¬ 
cially  in  sandy  soil.  In  America  as¬ 
paragus  is  grown  to  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection  in  California,  in  the  deltas 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers.  Here  are  the 
finest  asparagus  beds  in  the  world. 
While  the  night  dew  is  still  glisten¬ 


ing,  the  succulent  stalks  are  cut  and 
quickly  sealed  in  the  sanitary  cans, 
retaining  all  of  their  natural  fresh¬ 
ness  and  goodness. 

Dykes  or  levees  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  canals  dug,  and  pumping 
machinery  installed,  so  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  growers  to  control 
the  conditions  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
continually  produce  yields  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  advantages  are 
so  great  that  other  points  cannot 
compete  successfully. 

The  asparagus  is  grown  in  rows, 
and  in  the  fall  the  plants  are  cut, 
the  tops  acting  as  a  mulch. 

The  earth  is  banked  over  the  rows 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  In 
the  spring  the  stalks  come  through 
this  light  soil  and  mulch  and  are 
practically  bleached.  They  are  cut 
every  day  or  every  other  day,  the 
stalks  being  selected  just  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  through  the  ground.  The  work 
of  cutting  is  done  by  hand  by  means 
of  a  long  chisel-like  knife.  The  stalk 
is  cut  back  seven  inches  or  more. 
The  asparagus  is  collected  in  ham¬ 
pers  or  crates  and  carried  promptly 
to  the  cannery  as  it  is  canned 
promptly  to  retain  its  fine  flavor  and 
tenderness. 

At  the  factory  the  stalks  are  sorted 
into  the  various  grades.  There  are 
five  sizes,  known  as  giant,  mam¬ 
moth,  large,  medium  and  small. 
The  giant  averages  14  stalks  to  a 
standard  No.  ,2y2  square  can,  mam¬ 
moth  20  to  22;  large  30  to  33;  me¬ 
dium  40 ;  and  small  50.  There  may 
be  several  grades  of  each  size,  de¬ 
pending  on  color,  tenderness  and 
the  straightness  of  the  stems. 

After  the  grading  the  stalks  are 
cut  in  lengths  to  fit  the  cans  and 
thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water, 
then  placed  in  wire  baskets  and 
blanched,  which  consists  of  dipping 
in  hot  water  for  a  period  consistent 
with  the  maturity  of  the  product. 
After  blanching  they  are  dipped  in 
or  sprayed  with  cold  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  softening  and  then  packed  in 
the  sanitary  cans  with  a  light  brine 
to  fill  the  interspaces,  the  cans  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  caps  placed  on  and  the 
cans  then  processed,  and  cooled,  and 
sent  to  the  packing  room  to  be  la¬ 
belled  and  packed  for  shipment. 

Although  an  analysis  of  asparagus 
shows  approximately  ninety-four  per 
cent  water,  making  the  food  value 
low,  this  vegetable  is  highly  prized 
for  its  wholesomeness  and  flavor. 

The  preference  for  white  or  green 
asparagus  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste. 
The  asparagus  “sprouts”  are  said  to 
contain  a  crystalline  substance  called 
“asparagine,”  which  liberates  a  sul¬ 
phur  body  upon  digestion. 

The  nutritious,  wholesome  and 


palatable  string  or  wax  beans  are 
grown  for  their  pods  rather  than  the 
seeds  and  are  canned  while  green. 
Belonging  to  the  botanical  species 
Leguminosae,  they  require  a  warm, 
loose  soil  for  proper  production  and 
are  chiefly  grown  for  packing  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  New  York  and  Mary¬ 
land.  Their  origin  dates  back  into 
ancient  centuries  grown  in  southern 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  young,  tender  beans  are 
usually  picked  by  hand  by  women  at 
intervals  necessary  to  secure  a  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  small  sizes.  The 
small  size  is  usually  about  two  inches 
long  and  one-eighth-inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  They  are  taken  to  the  factory 
without  delay  and  are  carried  in 
slatted  crates  in  order  that  they  do 
not  sweat  and  thus  become  tough. 

The  small  beans  are  sometimes 
canned  whole,  while  the  larger  beans 
are  cut  by  machinery  in  pieces  one- 
inch  long. 

After  grading  the  beans  are 
blanched  or  given  a  short  prelimi¬ 
nary  cooking  before  going  into  the 
cans.  Blanching  is  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  whitening  a  product,  but  in 
order  to  make  it  more  pliable  for 
packing  purposes.  The  cans  are 
filled  with  the  beans  and  a  proper 
amount  of  brine;  then  sealed  and 
processed  as  other  canned  product. 

The  lima  beans  originated  in 
South  America,  but  they  are  now 
produced  successfully  for  canning  in 
California,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 

A  sickle  is  used  for  mowing  these 
beans  and  they  are  then  put  through 
a  viner  and  graded  in  the  same 
method  used  for  peas.  After  the 
beans  are  graded,  blanched,  washed 
and  carefully  hand-picked,  they  are 
filled  into  cans  by  an  automatic  ma¬ 
chine.  This  last  operation  requires 
much  care,  inasmuch  as  the  slightly 
kidney  shape  makes  it  difficult  to 
pack  them  rapidly  and  solidly. 

The  best  canned  lima  beans  are 
young  and  tender,  having  a  uniform, 
green  color  and  clear  liquor. 

Apparently  little  thought  is  given 
to  teaching  methods  of  preparing 
lima  beans.  It  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  to  instruct  those  of  foreign 
birth  how  to  make  this  nutritious 
food  palatable.  The  canned  product 
assists  greatly  in  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  it  becomes  a  simple  matter 
to  teach  a  variety  of  ways  to  serve 
this  valuable  food. 

The  very  popular  pork  and  beans 
are  packed  with  and  without  pork 
and  with  and  without  tomato  sauce, 
and  are  labeled  accordingly. 

They  are  packed  in  Nos.  1,  2,  3 
and  10  cans  and  are  graded  stand- 
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ard,  extra  standard  and  fancy.  The 
best  quality  of  these  beans  show  no 
moisture,  except  those  with  the  to¬ 
mato  sauce,  and  the  beans  should  be 
tender,  light  brown,  plump,  and  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  the  tomato  sauce 
should  be  well  distributed  through¬ 
out. 

lied  kidney  beans  are  dark  red 
and  glossy  in  appearance  and  should 
be  uniform  in  size  and  tenderness. 
These  beans  are  usually  packed 
plain — without  sauce — and  the  can 
sizes  are  Nos.  1,  2  and  10. 

Beets  'have  been  cultivated  since 
the  Christian  Era,  not  only  as  a 
root-vegetable,  but  also  as  a  leaf- 
vegetable,  as  well  as  a  foliage  plant. 
They  are  a  native  of  the  Old  World 
in  the  temperate  regions ;  Ohio, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Minnesota  and 
New  York  are  the  states  which  pro¬ 
duce  beets  used  for  canning  purposes. 

Canning  of  beets  presents  more 
difficulties  than  is  commonly  im¬ 
agined.  By  scientific  methods  every¬ 
thing  has  been  done  to  produce  a 
canned  product  which  appeals  to  the 
eye  and  palate,  from  fertilizing  the 
ground  properly  to  selecting  a  suit¬ 
able  type  of  can. 

Beets  ^re  carefully  washed,  cooked, 
peeled  and  graded  and  then  canned 
whole,  if  the  smaller  sizes  are  used. 
The  larger  beets  are  sometimes  cut 
in  squares  or  slices.  The  shape  and 
color  of  the  beets  varies  according  to 
the  variety.  Some  are  scarlet,  others 
a  very  dark  red,  while  the  form  may 
be  turnip-shape  or  long  and  tapering. 

For  many  years  the  French  have 
canned  the  well-known  “pot  herb” — 
spinach.  This  vegetable,  whose 
origin  was  in  Asia,  is  commonly 
classed  as  “greens,”  the  dietetic  value 
of  which  is  well-known,  particularly 
to  those  specializing  in  food  value. 

The  best  variety  of  spinach  is  that 
having  round  or  blunt  leaves  and 
smooth  fruit.  It  grows  so  closely  to 
the  ground  that  heavy  rains  fill  it 
with  sand  and  dirt  which  has  given 
no  end  of  trouble  to  the  producer 
who  would  pack  a  product  free  from 
grit.  When  grown  in  cool  weather, 
tender  spinach  with  a  delightful 
flavor  results. 

The  tender  leaves,  with  practically 
no  stem,  are  found  in  the  best  canned 
spinach.  It  is  succulent,  tender,  free 
from  sand  and  has  a  good  green 
color.  The  more  it  tastes  as  freshly 
cooked  spinach  the  better  the  canned 
product. 

The  canning  industry  has  placed 
this  valuable  product  on  the  table 
the  year  round,  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  economic  as  well  as  dietetic 
value. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  sweet  potato,  some  giving 


credit  to  East  India,  others  to  South 
America.  Now  it  is  grown  in  all 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries. 

It  grows  in  central  valleys  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  much  of  the  product  used 
for  canning  grows  in  New  Jersey. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  canned  whole 
and  dry  in  sanitary  cans.  Sound 
potatoes,  free  from  bruises  or  frost 
bites,  are  selected.  First  they  are 
washed  and  parboiled,  then  peeled 
while  hot.  After  they  are  placed  in 
the  can  they  are  pressed  in  solidly, 
capped,  sealed  and  processed.  Some 
people  confuse  squash  and  pumpkin 
because  in  some  countries  of  Europe 
squash  is  called  pumpkin.  Both  be¬ 
long  to  the  gourd  family.  The  pump¬ 
kin,  when  ripe,  is  yellow,  weighing 
from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds,  and  the 
form  is  somewhat  oblong  and  flat¬ 
tened  at  the  ends. 

For  canning,  pumpkins  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  cooked.  The 
meat  is  reduced  to  pulp  by  a  special 
machine.  Some  canners  use  a  centri¬ 
fugal  machine  to  separate-  the  soft, 
palatable  pulp  from  the  coarse  fiber, 
while  others  simply  screen  and  strain 
it. 

The  best  canned  pumpkin  is  a 
dark  rich  color — darker  than  the  un¬ 
cooked  product.  It  should  be  moist, 
but  not  watery.  A  good  test  is  to 
note  whether  or  not  it  will  heap  up 
moderately  when  poured  into  a  dish. 

The  two  best  varieties  of  squash 
for  canning  are  the  Marrow  and 
Hubbard.  It  is  prepared  practically 
by  the  same  methods  as  pumpkin, 
but  sometimes  it  is  cut  into  squares 
instead  of  mashed  or  pulped. 

Sauerkraut  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
popular  canned  product.  The  points 
to  consider  in  judging  a  can  of  this 
product  are :  the  fineness  of  the 
shreds,  amount  of  water,  tenderness, 
odor,  flavor,  color  and  the  fullness  of 
the  can  as  well  as  to  note  that  it  is 
packed  solidly.  It  should  have  long 
shreds  and  a  rich,  light  yellow  color. 
The  absence  of  any  odor  means  that 
it  has  not  been  cured  properly. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
kraut  makers  have  been  imported 
from  Munich  and  other  famous 
kraut-making  localities. 

For  many  years  okra  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  southern  states,  while 
its  history  goes  back  into  the  remote 
ages  of  the  Old  World.  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  are  the  chief  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  vegetable.  Just  as 
pears  turn  red  from  over-heating, 
canned  okra  will  become  pinkish  if 
over-cooked.  The  canned  product 
brings  to  the  northern  states  the  suc¬ 
culent  delicious  food  so  popular  in 
the  South. 


Lesson  on  Canned  Vegetables 

I.  Have  the  students  select  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  vegetables  mentioned  in 
this  article,  from  a  seed  catalog. 
These  pictures  could  be  cut  out, 
pasted  in  notebooks  and  accompanied 
by  notes  regarding  both  the  fresh 
and  canned  product. 

II.  If  convenient,  select  various 
brands  of  canned  vegetables  and  have 
the  students  judge  the  products.  The 
points  to  be  noted  are  brought  out 
in  the  above  article.  The  products 
which  should  be  judged  are,  chiefly: 
tomatoes,  corn,  peas  and  string 
beans. 

III.  If  the  season  is  convenient, 
have  the  students  prepare  pumpkin¬ 
making  a  comparison  of  the  result 
with  the  canned  product  in: 

1.  Time  and  labor. 

2.  Fuel. 

3.  Flavor,  color  and  general 

appearance. 

Make  notations  of  conclusions. 

IV.  Name  five  brands  of  pork 
and  beans. 

V.  Which  canned  vegetables  are 
considered  most  economical? 

VI.  What  is  the  dietetic  value  of 
canned  spinach?  In  what  diet  dis¬ 
ease  is  it  recommended? 

VII.  How  would  you  judge 
canned  saurkraut? 

VIII.  Where  is  the  best  aspara¬ 
gus  grown?  Why? 

IX.  In  what  states  is  okra 
grown  ? 

X.  Give  the  commercial  method 
of  canning  tomatoes.  Compare  with 
the  home  methods. 

XI.  How  many  ways  can  you 
suggest  for  using  canned  lima  beans  ? 

XII.  What  special  machinery  is 
used  in  commercially  canned  peas? 
What  other  canned  vegetables  have 
developed  new  machinery? 

XIII.  Plan  dinner  menus  for  a 
week  using  canned  vegetables. 

XIV.  What  canned  vegetables 
are  used  as  luncheon  dishes?  Which 
would  be  suitable  for  breakfast  and 
how  would  you  prepare  them? 

XV.  What  has  science  done  to 
maintain  the  natural  goodness  of 
canned  beets? 


The  manufacture  of  condensed 
milk  has  been  permanently  discon¬ 
tinued  at  the  Borden  plant  at  Elgin, 
Ill.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  United  States,  having  been 
established  54  years  ago. 


The  tenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Flavoring  Extract  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
new  Hotel  Commodore,  Forty-second 
street  and  Lexington  avenue,  New 
York  Citv,  on  June  18,  19  and  20, 
1919. 


Commissioner 


of  Belgium 


Relief  Work 


PRENTISS  N.  GRAY  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  returned  to  New  York  in 
April  after  a  stay  of  five  weeks  in 
Belgium.  Mr.  Gray  made  the  tour 
of  inspection  through  Belgium  and 
northern  France  upon  which  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  director-general  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration, 
based  his  recommendation  that  ship¬ 
ments  from  America  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  cease 
on  May  1st. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
has  shipped  abroad  more  than  5,- 
000,000  tons  of  food,  costing  over 
$750,000,000.  Nine  hundred  and 
fifty  full  cargoes  were  shipped  from 
the  Atlantic  ports  alone,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  large  re-shipments  from  Eng¬ 
land,  originating  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

During  the  European  struggle,  the 
Commission  became  the  best-known 
and  best-loved  of  all  war  relief  or¬ 
ganizations  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Gray  was  the  last  American 
to  leave  Belgium  after  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  he  remained  for  a  month 
after  Brand  Whitlock,  the  American 
minister,  had  left  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  over  affairs 
to  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  delegates 
who  were  to  replace  the  American 
staff. 

In  discussing  the  termination  of 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  con¬ 
ditions  which  now  exist  in  Belgium, 
Mr.  Gray  in  an  interview  at  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  American  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration,  115  Broadway,  emphasized 
the  desirability  of  diverting  much  of 
the  charitable  relief  which  has  been 
going  to  Belgium  to  the  liberated 
nations  of  Central  Europe.  Women 
and  children  of  Poland,  Serbia  and 
Armenia,  he  said,  were  particularly 
in  need  of  supplies  although  all  of 
the  nations  recently  released  from 
the  German-Austrian  yoke  were  suf¬ 
fering.  Belgium,  now  that  it  is  able 
to  communicate  freely  with  the 
commercial  world,  is  able  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  internal  relief, 
according  to  Mr.  Gray. 

“The  whole  endeavor  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  people  is  headed  toward  a 
restoration  of  normal  commerce  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  deemed  par¬ 
ticularly  advisable  to  allow  the  or¬ 
dinary  supply  and  demand  to  govern 
the  food  trade  of  the  country,”  said 
Mr.  Gray.  “For  the  time  being,  how¬ 
ever,  they  must  continue  a  govern¬ 
mental  restriction  on  selling  prices 
in  Belgium  to  prevent  inordinate 


profiteering,  and  consequently  the 
Belgian  government  has  determined 
to  establish  its  own  agency  for  the 
purchase  of  food  supplies  in  this 
country.  And  the  people  are  willing 
to  continue  conservation  regulations 
until  local  industry  is  re-established. 

“After  four  and  one-half  years  of 
activity  in  feeding  the  population 
of  Belgium  and  occupied  France, 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel¬ 
gium  closed  its  operations  on  May 
first.  During  this  time  the  Com¬ 
mission  delivered  into  the  occupied 
territories  over  5,000,000  tons  of 
food  costing  more  than  $750,000,000 
which  has  been  sufficient  to  keep 
from  starvation  these  ten  millions  of 
people. 

“Since  its  inception  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  looked  upon  by  the 
Allied  governments  almost  as  a 
diplomatic  organization  and  has  been 
forced  to  negotiate  their  own  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Central  Empires  and 
the  Allied  governments.  I  was  the 
last  of  its  representatives  to  leave 
Belgium  and  remained  in  enemy 
territory  until  a  month  after  the 
declaration  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  and 
after  the  American  ministers  had 
been  recalled  from  Berlin,  Vienna 
and  Brussels. 

“Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  the  Commission  announced 
to  its  supporters  m  the  United 
States  that  the  Belgian  people  re¬ 
quired  no  further  charitable  contri¬ 
butions  as,  on  regaining  their  lib¬ 
erty,  they  de'sired  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  to  take  care  of  their 
own  people  without  outside  assist¬ 
ance.  The  investigations  which  I 
made  recently  in  Belgium  for  Mr. 
Hoover  have  convinced  him  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Belgian  and 
French  populations  of  the  invaded 
districts  can  arrange  their  own  food 
imports  through  their  own  govern¬ 
ments  and  normal  commercial  chan¬ 
nels.  Therefore  it  has  been  arranged 
that  on  the  first  of  May  shipments 
from  America  by  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  will  cease. 

“The  French  government  will,  at 
the  same  time,  include  the  people 
of  the  devastated  regions  in  the 
general  French  program  of  feeding.” 

In  describing  conditions  in  Bel¬ 
gium  since  the  armistice,  Mr.  Gray 
said  further : 

“The  Belgian  people  have  passed 
through  three  distinct  phases  since 
the  armistice:  First,  the  exaltation 
of  their  freedom  and  the  return  of 
their  beloved  king  and  army,  when 
they  believed  that  food  and  work 


would  be  abundant  and  that  all 
their  troubles  had  fled;  second,  a 
period  of  depression  when  they 
found  that  the  military  victory  did 
not  immediately  bring  industrial 
prosperity  and  unstinted  supplies  of 
food,  and  when  their  new-found 
freedom  of  movement  allowed  them 
to  take  stock  of  the  whole  of  the 
damage  done  to  their  country ;  third, 
a  spirit  of  firm  determination  to  take 
up  this  work  of  reparation  and  recon¬ 
struction  and  regain  the  prosperity 
which  they  had  before  the  war. 

“The  change  from  the  feeling  of 
absolute  depression  to  this  brave 
resolution  has  been  most  marked 
during  the  past  thirty  days.  The 
docks  of  Antwerp  have  assumed 
almost  a  normal  appearance.  With 
the  movement  of  the  American  and 
British  naval  bases  from  Rotterdam 
to  Antwerp,  together  with  the  fleet 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  the  port  has  taken  on  a 
marked  activity. 

“Eight  thousand  tons  of  raw 
cotton  have  arrived  at  Ghent  and  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  start  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  in 
this  vicinity.  The  steel  works  of 
Liege  and  Hougree  will  be  running 
in  part  by  June  and  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Borinage  and  the  Centre  are 
now  producing  almost  to  their 
fullest  capacity. 

“Belgium  has  been  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  commercial  credit  of  fifty 
million  dollars  in  the  United  States 
through  a  consortium  of  banks  and 
already  orders  for  textiles  and  ma¬ 
chinery  are  beginning  to  be  placed 
in  the  United  States.” 


The  Middlem  an  • 

Much  has  been  said  about  “cutting 
out  the  middle-man”  and  distribut¬ 
ing  goods  direct  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  It  is  apparent  that 
such  a  method  is  available  to  com¬ 
paratively  few  farmers.  Outside  of 
isolated  instances  of  small  dealings 
with  individuals  by  parcel  post,  or  of 
purchases  at  the  farm  by  automobile 
tourists,  direct  distribution  means 
that  the  farmer  must  truck  his  goods 
into  the  city  and  peddle  them 
through  the  streets  or  sell  them  at 
the  curb.  This  is  impractical  and 
from  the  farmer’s  standpoint  is  not 
an  economical  way  of  marketing 
farm  produce.  Like  so  many  sugges¬ 
tions  that  sound  meritorious  the  “di¬ 
rect  to  the  consumer”  plan  of  dis¬ 
tributing  food  sounds  better  than  it 
works. 
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Four  Important  Dicisions  In 

Food  R  emulation 

Supreme  Court  Gives  the  F  mal  Word  In  Lit  igations  Tk  at 

Have  Been  Long  Before  the  Courts 


Bleached  Flour 

DECKEE  has  finally  been  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  long  and  much 
mooted  “bleached  flour”  case 
that  has  been  in  litigation  since  1910. 
The  case  was  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America  vs.  G25  sacks  of 
flour  which  was  the  property  of  the 
Lexington  Mill  &  Elevator  Company 
of  Lexington,  Neb. 

It  was  an  unusual  case  in  that  it 
went  through  the  district  court,  the 
court  of  appeals  and  the  United 
States  supreme  court  and  then  back 
to  the  district  court,  where  it  had 
started,  and  the  claimant  having 
failed  to  appear  in  court,  the  decree 
was  rendered  by  default  against  the 
Lexington  Mill  &  Elevator  Corn- 
pan}’,  and  the  flour  was  ordered 
destroyed.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
case  to  the  district  court  the  attorney 
for  the  Government  amended  the 
complaint  by  striking  out  the  clause 
over  which  the  principal  fight  had 
been  waged  and  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany  then  withdrew  its  answers  and 
permitted  the  decree  to  be  entered. 
The  paragraph  stricken  out  by  the 
amendment  of  its  petition  bv  the 
Government  reads  as  follows : 

“In  that  by  the  treatment  as 
aforesaid  (bleaching  process),  the 
said  flour  has  been  caused  to  con¬ 
tain  added  poisonous,  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredients,  to- 
wit :  nitrites  or  nitrite  reacting 
material,  nitrogen  peroxide,  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  other 
poisonous  and  deleterious  sub¬ 
stances,  which  may  render  said 
dour  injurious  io  health .” 

To  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  the 
decision  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  re¬ 
view  the  case : 

The  petitioner,  the  United  States 
of  America,  proceeding  under  Sec¬ 
tion  10  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
sought  to  seize  and  condemn  625 
sacks  of  flour  in  the  possession  of 
one  Terry,  which  had  been  shipped 
from  Lexington,  Neb.,  to  Castle,  Mo., 
and  which  remained  in  the  original, 
unbroken  packages. 

The  amended  libel  charged  that 


Sections  of  the  Food  Act 
Referred  to 

Sec.  7.  That  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act  an  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated:  .  .  . 
In  case  of  food: 

First.  If  any  substance  has 
been  mixed  and  packed  with 
it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower 
or  injuriously  affect  its  qual¬ 
ity  or  strength. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  mixed,  col¬ 
ored,  powdered,  coated,  or 
stained  in  a  manner  whereby 
damage  or  inferiority  is  con¬ 
cealed. 

Fifth.  If  it  contain  any  added 
poisonous  or  other  added  dele¬ 
terious  ingredient  which  may 
render  such  article  injurious 
to  health. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  article  of 
food,  drug,  or  liquor  that  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and 
is  being  transported  from  one 
State,  Territory,  District,  or  in¬ 
sular  possession  to  another  for 
sale,  or,  having  been  trans¬ 
ported,  remains  unloaded,  un¬ 
sold,  or  in  original  unbroken 
packages  .  .  .  shall  be  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  district  where  the 
same  is  found,  and  seized  for 
confiscation  by  a  process  of  libel 
for  condemnation.  And  if  such 
article  is  condemned  as  being 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  or  of 
a  poisonous  or  deleterious  char¬ 
acter,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act,  the  same  shall  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  destruction  or  sale, 
as  the  said  court  may  direct. 


the  flour  had  been  treated  by  the 
“Alsop”  process  by  which  nitrogen 
peroxide  gas,  generated  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  was  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air  and  the  mixture  then  brought  in 
contact  with  the  flour  and  that  it 
was  thereby  adulterated  under  the 
fourth  and  fifth  subdivisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  act,  namely : 

(1)  In  that  the  flour  had  been 
mixed,  colored  and  stained  in  a 
manner  whereby  damage  and  in¬ 
feriority  was  concealed  and  the 
flour  given  an  appearance  of  being 
better  than  it  really  was; 


(2)  In  that  the  flour  had  been 
caused  to  contain  added  poisonous 
or  other  added  deleterious  ingredi¬ 
ents,  to-wit :  nitrites  or  nitrite  re¬ 
acting  material,  nitrogen  peroxide, 
nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid  and  other 
poisonous  and  deleterious  sub¬ 
stances  which  might  render  the 
dour  injurious  to  health. 

The  libel  also  charged  that  the 
flour  was  adulterated  under  the  first 
subdivision  of  Section  7  and  was 
misbranded. 

The  Lexington  Mill  &  Elevator 
Company  claimed  the  flour  and  in 
their  answer  to  the  libel  admitted 
that  it  had  been  treated  by  the  Alsop 
process,  but  denied  that  it  had  been 
adulterated  and  attacked  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  act. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act 
was  not  passed  upon  by  the  court 
which  rendered  a  decision  that  the 
flour  was  adulterated  and  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  condemnation  was  entered. 

The  case  was  appealed  by  the  de- 
fendent  company  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  the  grounds  that 
the  trial  court  had  erred  in  instruct¬ 
ing  the  jury.  Part  of  the  charge  ex¬ 
cepted  to  reads: 

“The  fact  that  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances  are  to  be  found  in  the  bodies 
of  human  beings,  in  the  air,  in 
potable  water  and  in  articles  of  food 
such  as  ham,  bacon,  fruits,  certain 
vegetables  and  other  articles,  does 
not  justify  the  adding  of  the  same 
or  other  poisonous  substances  to  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  such  as  flour,  because 
the  statute  condemns  the  adding  of 
poisonous  substances.  Therefore  the 
court  charges  you  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  need  not  prove  that  this  dour 
or  foodstuffs  made  by  the  use  of  it 
would  injure  the  health  of  any  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  the  character,  not  the 
quantity,  of  the  added  substance,  if 
any,  which  is  to  determine  this  case.” 

The  defendent  company  claimed 
that  the  charge  to  the  jury  should 
have  stated  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  Government  to  prove  that 
the  process  used  added  poisons  in 
sufficient  quantity,  condition  and 
amount  as  may  render  said  dour  in¬ 
jurious  to  health. 
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The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  on  the 
grounds  that  the  testimony  was  in¬ 
sufficient  to  show  that  by  the  bleach¬ 
ing  process  the  flour  was  colored  as 
to  conceal  inferiority  and  was  there¬ 
by  adulterated  within  the  provisions 
of  subdivision  4;  also  that  the  triaJ 
court  erred  in  instructing  the  jury 
that  the  addition  of  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance  in  any  quantity  would  adul¬ 
terate  the  article. 

The  case  then  went  to  the  supreme 
court,  where  the  decision  of  tlm 
court  of  appeals  was  upheld  and  the 
case  remanded  to  the  district  court 
for  retrial.  In  its  decision  the  su¬ 
preme  court  laid  particular  emphasis 
on  the  fact  repeatedly  established  in 
many  cases  that  every  word  in  a 
statute  has  a  meaning  and  must  be 
given  its  full  meaning  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  it  called  attention  to 
the  instructions  to  the  jury  given  in 
the  court  of  trial  where  the  last 
words  in  Section  7  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  are  “If  it  contain  any 
•  added  poisonous  or  other  added  dele¬ 
terious  ingredient  which  may  render 
such  article  injurious  to  health 

“The  instructions”  the  court  held 
“of  the  trial  court  permitted  this 
statute  to  be  read  without  the  final 
and  qualifying  words  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  article  on  health.  If 
Congress  had  so  intended  the  pro¬ 
vision  would  have  stopped  with  the 
condemnation  of  food  which  con¬ 
tained  any  added  poisonous  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredient.” 


The 


Creamo 

Decided 


c 


ase 


AS  a  result  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  rendered  April 
21,  the  Blanton  Mfg.  Co.  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  cannot  use  its  trade- 
marked  name  “Creamo  Oleo-mar- 
garine”  on  the  oleo-margarine  which 
it  is  now  making  unless  the 
word  “brand”  is  used  with  it.  The 
decision  is  a  clear  cut  victory  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
establishes  the  right  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  refuse  permission  to  a 
manufacturer  to  use  a  name  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
department  is  deceptive  and  mis¬ 
leading,  even  though  that  name  has 
been  registered  and  was  approved 
of  and  has  been  in  use  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  of  time.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  company  also  contended 
that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  inspect  an 
oleo-margarine  factory,  but  this 
point  was  decided  against  the  com¬ 
pany  by  the  court  without  argument. 


The  case  was  started  in  1914 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
served  notice  on  the  Blanton  Mfg. 
Co.  that  after  March  1st  of  that 
year  the  company  must  cease  using 
the  name  “Creamo  Oleo-margarine” 
on  its  packages  of  oleo-margarine 
and  failing  to  do  so  the  department 
would  seize  all  labels  and  wrappers. 

The  Blanton  Mfg.  Co.  asked  an 
injunction  against  the  carrying  out 
of  this  edict  which  was  granted  by 
the  District  Court  and  affirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  case  was 
then  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  a  decision  was 
given  reversing  the  action  of  the  two 
lower  courts  and  favoring  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  department  officials. 
Mr.  Justice  McKenna  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

In  giving  the  decision  he  reviewed 
the  evidence  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Blanton  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
high  spots  of  which  are  as  follows : 
The  Blanton  Mfg.  Co.  has  been 
manufacturing  oleo-margarine  since 
1904,  that  for  a  long  period  of  time 
cream  was  churned  with  the  mar¬ 
garine,  that  in  1906  the  company 
applied  for  a  patent  on  the  name 
“Creamo  Oleo-margarine,”  which 
after  being  investigated  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  granted  in  1908. 
The  company  admitted  that  it  is  no 
longer  churning  its  margarine  in 
cream,  but  offered  to  use  10  per  cent 
of  cream.  The  company  denied  the 
department's  claim  that  the  name 
“Creamo”  is  deceptive  and  mislead¬ 
ing,  asserting  that  it  is  an  arbitrary 
name. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
insisted  that  the  name  “Creamo 
Oleo-margaine”  is  deceptive  and 
suggested  that  “Creamo  Brand 
Oleo-margarine”  be  used.  It  also 
contended  that  the  duty  of  inspec¬ 
tion  is  a  continuous  one  and  not 
exhausted  by  one  act,  that  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  name  was  given  when 
the  company  was  using  30  per  cent 
cream  in  churning  and  that  the  de¬ 
partment  had  the  right  to  withdraw 
its  approval  of  the  name  when  the 
company  changed  its  formula.  The 
court  upheld  the  contentions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  saying 
in  part : 

“It  will  be  observed  from  the 
quoted  provisions  of  the  meat  in¬ 
spection  act  that  two  conditions  are 
presented :  If  ‘Creamo  Oleo-mar¬ 
garine’  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  name 
of  the  product  it  is  false  and  de¬ 
ceptive,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
formerly;  if  it  be  asserted  to  be  an 
established  trade  name  it  has  not 
received  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 


tary  of  Agriculture  and  hence  its 
use  is  without  legal  permission.” 

Justice  McReynolds  took  no  part 
in  the  decision  of  the  case. 


Cereal  Sausage  Decision 

THE  case  known  as  David  F. 
Houston,  A.  D.  Melvin  and 
James  J.  Brougham,  Appel¬ 
lants,  vs.  The  St.  Louis  Independent 
Packing  Co.  was  decided  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States 
April  14  against  the  packing  com¬ 
pany  and  the  effect  of  the  decision  is 
to  prohibit  the  labeling  as  sausage 
of  any  compound  of  chopped  or 
minced  meats  containing  cereal  in 
excess  of  2  per  cent  and  water  or  ice 
in  excess  of  3  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  this  case  and  the  fact  that  it 
may  come  up  again  for  rehearing 
we  print  the  decision  as  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  full,  omitting 
only  the  references  to  other  cases. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Justice  Clarke  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as¬ 
suming  to  exercise  authority  under 
the  “Meat  Inspection”  Act,  ap¬ 
proved  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  669, 
676,  678),  promulgated  a  regulation, 
effective  April  1,  1913,  in  part  as 
1'olloAvs,  viz. : 

“Washington,  D.  C., 
“Feb.  28,  1913. 

“For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  use  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  meat  or  meat  food 
products  under  any  false  or  de¬ 
ceptive  name,  under  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  June  30, 
1906  (34  Stat.  674),  Regulation 
18  is  hereby  amended  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Sections  15  and  16,*  to 
read  as  hereinafter  set  out. 

“James  Wilson, 
“Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“(Section  16,  paragraph  1.) 
Sausage  shall  not  contain  cereal  in 
excess  of  2  per  cent;  when  cereal  is 
added  its  presence  shall  be  stated 
on  the  label  or  on  the  product. 

“(Paragraph  2.)  Water  or  ice 
shall  not  be  added  to  sausage,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  grind¬ 
ing,  chopping  and  mixing,  in  which 
case  the  added  water  or  ice  shall  not 
exceed  3  per  cent,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  following  paragraph.” 

Immediately  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  regulation  the  appellee, 
an  extensive  manufacturer  of  sau¬ 
sage,  correctly  interpreting  it  as  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  marking,  stamping  or 
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labeling  as  “■sausage’''  any  compound 
of  chopped  or  minced  meats  con¬ 
taining  cereal  in  excess  of  2  per  cent 
and  water  or  ice  in  excess  of  3 
per  cent  (except  as  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided),  filed  the  bill  in  this  case  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 
averring  that  “sausage”  made  by  it 
with  cereal  and  water  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  regulation 
was  wholesome  and  fit  for  human 
food  and  that  the  effect  of  the  order 
would  be  to  exclude  its  product  from 
interstate  commerce,  to  its  great  and 
irreparable  damage.  The  prayer 
was  that  the  defendants,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  officers 
subordinate  to  him,  be  enjoined 
from  refusing  to  mark  as  “Inspected 
and  passed”  all  “sausage”  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  petitioner  found  to  be 
sound,  healthful,  and  wholesome, 
and  which  contained  no  dyes,  chem¬ 
icals,  preservatives  or  ingredients 
which  would  render  such  “sausage” 
unsound,  unwholesome  or  unfit  for 
human  food;  that  they  be  required 
by  mandatory  injunction  to  mark 
such  “sausage”  as  “Inspected  and 
passed,”  and  that  the  regulation  be 
declared  to  be  unauthorized  by  law, 
null  and  void. 

Refused  to  Pass 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  then 
answered  admitting  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  department  to  re¬ 
fuse,  and  that  it  had  refused  to 
mark  as  “Inspected  and  passed”  as 
“sausage”  the  product  of  the  appel¬ 
lee  unless  manufactured  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  regulations  complained 
of,  and,  as  warrant  therefor,  he 
quoted  in  his  answer  from  the  act  of 
Congress  the  following: 

“No  such  meat  or  meat  food  prod¬ 
ucts  shall  he  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
under  any  false  or  deceptive  name, 
hut  established  trade-name  or  names 
which  are  usual  to  such  products 
and  which  are  not  false  and  decep¬ 
tive  and  which  shall  he  approved  by 
the  Secretany  of  Agriculture  are  per¬ 
mitted,  and  that  said  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall,  from  time  to  time 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  for  the  efficient  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
all  inspections  and  examinations 
made  under  this  act  shall  be  such 
and  made  in  such  manner  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act.” 

Answering  the  allegation  of  the 
bill  that  the  appellee’s  trade  in  “sau¬ 


sage”  would  be  ruined  by  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  regulation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  averred 
that  the  appellee  manufactured  and 
sold  large  quantities  of  sausage 
which  did  not  contain  any  cereal  or 
added  water,  and  added : 

Deceptive  Label 

“That  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  a  product  as  sausage  which  prod¬ 
uct  contains  added  cereal  and  water 
in  quantities  as  described  in  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill,  or  in  any  quantities  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amount  designated  in 
said  regulation,  effective  April  1, 
1913,  is  false  and  deceptive;  that 
the  ordinary  consumer  of  sausage 
manufactured  by  the  plaintiff  has 
no  knowledge  or  information  that 
sausage  contains  cereal  and  added 
water,  that  such  information  is  not 
conveyed  to  persons  who  purchase 
plaintiff’s  sausage  at  retail  by  any 
method  of  marking  or  branding  noAv 
or  heretofore  in  use  by  plaintiff,  and 
that  it  is  impracticable  and  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  man¬ 
ufacture  and  distribution  of  sausage 
to  mark  or  brand  the  same  so  that 
the  purchaser  at  retail  or  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  informed  as  to  the 
amount  of  cereal  and  water  added 
thereto.” 

An  elaborate  trial  on  the  merits 
resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  bill 
by  the  District  Court,  but  this  judg¬ 
ment  was  reversed  by  a  divided  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  case 
was  remanded  with  directions  to 
award  the  appellee  injunctions  sub¬ 
stantially  as  prayed  for.  The  case 
is  here  for  review  on  appeal. 

The  claim  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  lower  courts  that  the 
compound  of  meats,  cereal  and 
water,  which  the  appellee  claimed 
the  right  to  sell  as  “sausage”  was 
unwholesome  is  abandoned  in  this 
court  and  the  only  question  argued 
and  submitted  is  whether  it  was 
within  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  word  “sausage”  as  false  and 
deceptive,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  when  applied  to  the  appellee’s 
product. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows 
that  the  question  for  decision  in 
this  court  is :  Whether,  in  promul¬ 
gating  the  regulation  assailed,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  acted  arbi¬ 
trarily  and  in  excess  of  the  authority 
given  him  by  the  act  of  Congress,  to 
make,  from  time  to  time,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  efficient  enforcement  of  the  act, 
or  whether  he  acted  in  good  faith 
and  upon  substantial  grounds  in  de¬ 
ciding  that  the  sale  of  appellee’s 
product  as  “sausage”  resulted  in  de¬ 


ception  of  purchasers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  so  that  his  determination  of 
such  question  of  fact  was  within 
the  power  conferred  upon  him  as 
the  head  of  an  executive  department 
of  the  Government  and  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

The  contention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  that  the  product  of  the  ap¬ 
pellee  being  a  meat  food  product, 
put  up  in  containers — casings  or 
canvas  coverings — it  falls  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  act  that  such 
product  shall  not  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  by  any  .  .  .  corpora¬ 

tion  in  interstate  commerce  “under 
any  false  or  deceptive  name,”  and 
that  the  regulation  being  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  its  sale  under 
the  false  or  deceptive  name  of  “sau¬ 
sage,”  it  is  plainly  within  the  au¬ 
thority  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  for  the  efficient  execution  of 
the  act. 

Says  Its  Welcome 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contention 
of  the  appellee  is  that  the  product 
being  wholesome  and  containing  no 
dyes  or  chemicals,  which  render  it 
unfit  for  human  food,  an  earlier  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act  applies,  which  it  is 
asserted  deprives  the  Secretary  of 
all  discretion  in  such  a  case  and  re¬ 
quires  that  he  shall  cause  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  marked  “Inspected  and 
passed,”  and  also,  it  is  claimed,  that 
the  word  “sausage,”  when  qualified 
as  was  required  by  prior  regulations 
by  including  in  the  label  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  “Cereal  added,”  or 
“Sausage  and  cereal,”  was  not  a 
false  or  deceptive  name. 

The  contention  of  the  appellee 
that  if  its  product  is  wholesome,  and 
if  it  does  not  contain  dyes  and  chem¬ 
icals,  the  act  imperatively  requires 
the  Secretary  to  mark  its  product  as 
“Inspected  and  passed”  is  clearly 
unsound  if  the  word  “sausage”  as 
applied  to  it  is  false  and  deceptive, 
for  plainly  the  provision  of  the  act 
requiring  the  marking  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  must  be  harmonized  with  the 
subsequent  provision  that  no  such 
meat  or  meat  food  product  shall  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  under  any 
false  or  deceptive  name. 

Whether  or  not  the  term  “sau¬ 
sage,”  when  applied  to  the  product 
of  the  appellee,  in  which  more  than 
the  permitted  amount  of  cereal  and 
water  is  used,  is  false  and  deceptive 
is  a  question  of  fact,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  which  is  committed  to  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  by  the  authority  given  him 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
giving  effect  to  the  act,  and  the  law 
is  that  the  conclusion  of  the  head  of 
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an  executive  department  on  such 
a  question  will  not  be  reviewed  by 
the  courts,  where  it  is  fairly  arrived 
at  with  substantial  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

That  the  case  before  us  is  one  for 
the  application  of  this  rule  is  shown 
by  the  record,  which  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting  history  of  what  large  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  come,  in  a  more  or 
less  gradual  progress,  to  regard  as 
the  proper  ingredients  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  which  they  have  sold  as  sausage, 
and  which  also  shows,  without  con¬ 
flict,  that  the  ultimate  purchaser  and 
consumer  of  the  product  is  not  in¬ 
formed  and  in  general  does  not  know 
of  the  presence  of  cereal  and  added 
water  in  it.  The  evidence  shows 
that  the  poorer  classes  of  beef  and 
pork  are  used  in  making  sausage, 
such  as  trimmings,  hearts,  ears, 
cheeks,  liver,  snouts  and  tripe,  “and 
all  that  kind  of  things,”  but  the  pre¬ 
ferred  material  is  bull  meat;  that 
such  as  trimmings,  hearts,  ears, 
dry  and  has  not  the  cohesive  prop¬ 
erties  which  will  unite  it  when 
ground  or  minced  into  the  mass  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  “sausage'"''  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  corn  meal,  potato 
flour  and  other  like  substances  have 
come  to  be  used  by  the  trade  as 
“binders”  fo  give  it  the  desired  co¬ 
hesiveness  and  appearance. 

Old  Methods 

The  president  of  the  appellee  tes¬ 
tified  that  when  he  first  began  mak¬ 
ing  sausage  twenty-five  years  ago  he 
used  anywhere  from  5  per  cent  to 
12  per  cent  of  cereal  and  that  when 
the  regulation  was  promulgated  he 
Avas  using  2  or  3  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent,  when  he  used  any  at  all,  but 
that  in  a  part  of  his  product  he  did 
not  use  any,  notably  in  that  which 
was  sent  into  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  use  of  cereal  was  prohibited  by 
statute;  that  Avhen  he  used  10  per 
cent  of  cereal  he  added  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  of  water,  and  that  in 
general  water  was  added  in  double 
the  percentage  of  cereal  used ;  and 
that  the  cereal,  usually  corn  meal  or 
corn  flour,  was  resorted  to  to  cheapen 
the  product  and  cost  about  2  cents 
a  pound,  while  the  meat  used  cost 
from  6  to  15  cents  a  pound. 

Before  the  regulation  assailed  was 
promulgated  cereal  and  water  were 
generally  used  by  large  manufac¬ 
turers  of  sausage,  but  all  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  manufacturers,  other 
than  those  of  the  appellee,  Avho  were 
called  as  witnesses,  testified  that 
they  were  obeying  the  regulation, 
and  the  agreement  of  such  witnesses 
was  general  that  retail  purchasers 
and  consumers  did  not  know  of  the 
presence  of  cereal  in  what  they  were 
buying  as  sausage. 


There  is  conflict  in  the  evidence 
as  to  Avhether  the  use  of  cereal  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  prescribed  amounts  ren¬ 
ders  the  product  less  digestible  and 
wholesome,  whether  it  reduces  its 
food  value,  and  whether  the  sausage 
will  ferment  in  a  shorter  time  than 
Avhen  cereal  is  not  used  at  all,  or 
Avhen  used  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  Decision 

The  result,  thus  stated,  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  record  before  us 
shows  beyond  controversy  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  promul¬ 
gating  the  regulation  complained  of 
acted  on  substantial  evidence  and 
with  sufficient  reason  in  concluding 
that  persons  purchasing  or  using  as 
“sausage”  the  appellee's  compound 
of  various  meats,  cereal  and  water 
would  be  deceived  as  to  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  as  to  its  value  as  a  food 
product,  and  we  cannot  say  that  it 
was  an  abuse  of  discretion  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  word  “sausage”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  rather  than  to  prescribe 
qualifying  terms  explanatory  of  it. 
Few  purchasers  read  long  labels, 
many  cannot  read  them  at  all,  and 
the  act  of  Congress  having  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  head  of  the  department, 
constantly  dealing  with  such  matters, 
the  discretion  to  determine  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  the  Avord  sau¬ 
sage”  in  a  label  would  be  false  and 
deceptive  or  not,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  Ave  have  here  this  court 
will  not  review  and  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  should  not  have  reviewed 
and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
is  reversed  and  the  case  remanded 
for  further  proceedings  not  incon¬ 
sistent  Avith  this  opinion. 

A  motion  for  rehearing  of  the  case 
has  been  made  by  the  St.  Louis  In¬ 
dependent  Packing  Co. 

“Mary  Jane”  Syrup 
Decision 

This  case,  which  is  familiarly 
known  as  “The  Mary  Jane  Case,” 
but  is  officially  entitled  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Refining  Co.,  vs.  V.  C.  Eddy, 
B.  J.  Alexander,  C.  H.  Lorridge  et 
al.  The  defendants  are  officials  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

The  case  was  started  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  court  of  Kansas  when  the  State 
Board  of  Health  issued  an  order  to 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  which,  if  complied  with,  would 
compel  this  company  to  place  the 
word  “Compound”  on  the  label  and 
state  definitely  on  the  label  the  per¬ 
centage  of  each  ingredient  of  which 


the  syrup  Avas  composed.  The  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  asked 
an  injunction  against  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  order  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Plaintiff  brought  an  equitable  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  one  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  courts  of  the  state,  setting  up 
the  pertinent  facts,  alleging  that  de¬ 
fendants  were  acting  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  state  law  and  certain 
regulations  adopted  by  them  pursu¬ 
ant  to  it,  and  among  others  Regula¬ 
tion  6,  requiring  that  in  case  of 
syrups  the  principal  label  should 
state  definitely  the  percentage  of 
each  ingredient  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
pounds,  mixtures,  imitations,  or 
blends ;  plaintiff  further  averring 
that  the  state  laAv  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  referred  to,  particularly  Regu¬ 
lation  6,  Avere  void  because  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  (Art.  1,  sec.  8)  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  June  30,  1906 
(ch.  3915,  34  Stat.  768),  and  also  in 
conflict  Avith  the  provisions  of  sec.  1 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment;  and 
that  defendants  were  interfering 
Avith  plaintiff’s  interstate  commerce 
and  Avith  its  laAATful  business  in  the 
state  of  Kansas,  thereby  threatening 
plaintiff  Avith  great  and  irreparable 
damage ;  and  praying  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion. 

District  Court  Says 

Their  general  demurrer  having 
been  overruled,  defendants  answered 
and  the  case  came  on  for  hearing, 
Avith  the  result  that  the  district  court 
made  a  finding  “that  all  of  the  alle¬ 
gations  of  plaintiff’s  petition  are 
true,”  and  adjudged  that  there 
should  be  a  perpetual  injunction  re¬ 
straining  defendants  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  sale  of  “Mary  Jane” 
in  the  state  of  Kansas  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  misbranded  when 
sold  under  the  label  above  referred 
to  and  in  particular  from  interfer¬ 
ing,  because  of  Regulation  6,  with 
persons  dealing  in  or  selling  the 
syrup,  so  branded,  within  the  state. 

Upon  appeal  the  supreme  court  of 
Kansas  reversed  the  judgment  Avith 
direction  that  the  district  court  enter 
judgment  for  the  defendants  (00 
Kan.  63)  ;  and  the  case  went  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  writ  of 
error  under  sec.  237,  Judicial  Code, 
as  amended  September  6,  1916  (ch. 
448,  39  Stat.  726),  upon  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Kansas  statute  and 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  state 
board,  pursuant  to  it,  as  interpreted 
and  applied  by  the  state  court  of 
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Branding  of  Foods 

Less  Deception  Than  in  Any  Other  General  Class  of  Mer¬ 
chandise;  Department  of  Agriculture  Reviews  Notices  of 
Ju  dgment  Covering  Food  and  Drug  Prosecutions 


REPORTS  Oil  more  than  6,300 
food  and  drug  cases,  including 
both  criminal  prosecutions  and 
seizures  terminated  in  the  Federal 
courts,  have  been  published  in  the 
form  of  Notices  of  Judgment  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  according  to  a  recent 
statement  of  the  officials  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  that 
law.  This  number  represents  only 
instances  of  flagrant  misbranding  or 
adulteration  in  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  officials,  it  was  necessary  to 
prosecute  the  party  responsible  or 
seize  the  goods  in  order  to  check  the 
practice.  Thousands  of  other  forms 
of  minor  misbranding,  say  the  of¬ 
ficials,  have  been  corrected  by  serv¬ 
ing  notices  on  the  parties  responsible 
without  recourse  to  formal  legal  ac¬ 
tion.  The  food  industries  in  many 
instances  voluntarily  have  changed 
trade  practices  of  long  standing. 

The  violations  of  the  act  on  which 
the  court  actions  were  based  cover 
nearly  every  food  product  from 
alimentary  paste  to  zwieback,  includ¬ 
ing  soft  sardines  from  Maine,  as  well 
as  spoiled  salmon  from  Washington ; 
frozen  oranges  from  California,  as 
well  as  sweated  grapefruit  from 
Porto  Rico.  Prosecutions  on  patent 
medicines  range  from  so-called  “sure 
euro”  for  tuberculosis  and  influenza 
to  candy  cathartics  and  castor  oil. 
In  the  beverage  line,  cider  as  well  as 
champagne,  grape  juice  as  well  as 
gin,  water  as  well  as  wine,  have  been 
called  to  the  bar — of  the  .  Federal 
courts  —  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  poured  into  the  sewer 
and  thus  diverted  from  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal. 

Foods  Adulterated 

Contamination  is  one  form  of 
adulteration  which  covers  a  large 
number  of  violations,  and  is  due 
principally  to  carelessness  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  proper  methods  for 
preparing,  handling,  shipping,  and 
storing  perishable  foods,  as  is  the 
case  with  milk  having  a  high  bac¬ 


terial  count ;  spoiled  fish,  rotten  eggs, 
swelled  canned  goods,  decomposed 
tomato  pulp,  and  putrid  meat. 

The  food  specialists  have  done  ex¬ 
tensive  experimental  work  in  devel¬ 
oping  methods  for  preparing  and 
handling  perishable  foods,  and  in 
aiding  manufacturers,  shippers  and 
dealers  to  apply  those  methods  in  a 
practical  way.  The  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  methods  of  handling 
perishable  foods  during  recent  years 
has  been  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
food  officials,  as  much  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  and  educational  work  as  to 
the  regulatory  action  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. 

Substituting  a  cheaper  article  of 
food  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  more 
expensive  one  is  a  favorite  form  of 
adulteration  which  in  some  instances 
relieves  the  pocketbook  without  in¬ 
jury  to  health,  and  leaves  the  pur¬ 
chaser  none  the  wiser.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  of  this  form  of  adulteration, 
however,  the  substituted  ingredient 
has  less  food  value  or  nutritive  ma¬ 
terial  than  the  genuine  article.  Such 
forms  of  substitution  include  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  ground  pepper  shells  to 
pepper;  chicory  to  coffee;  dilute 
acetic  acid  to  cider  vinegar ;  distilled 
vinegar  to  cider  or  sugar  vinegar ; 
glue  to  gelatine,  and  artificial  extract 
to  vanilla  flavor.  The  milk  man  is  not 
the  only  visitor  to  the  pump  or  hy¬ 
drant.  Added  water  or  excessive 
moisture  has  been  found  in  oysters, 
fruit  juices,  canned  goods,  vinegar 
and  grains,  and  even  in  dried  apples 
as  well  as  in  other  food  products. 

The  cases  in  which  it  was  charged 
that  ingredients  harmful  to  health 
had  been  deliberately  added  to  foods 
are  few  in  number.  The  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  specifically  pro¬ 
hibits  the  addition  of  such  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  food  products.  The  use  of 
harmful  preservatives  is  unnecessary 
and  few  manufacturers  care  to  risk 
prosecution  or  injury  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  their  product  by  adding 
substances  held  to  be  harmful  to 
health.  Harmful  ingredients  in  food 
are  usually  acquired  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  harmful  bacteria  from  con¬ 


tamination,  or  harmful  ingredients 
accidentally  acquired  during  the 
process  of  manufacture,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  zinc,  copper  and  arsenic  from 
utensils  or  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gelatine. 

Food  Falsely  Labeled 

The  forms  of  misbranding  range 
from  a  deliberate  false  statement  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  product,  as,  for 
instance,  labeling  a  low-grade,  cheap 
coffee  with  the  name  of  a  higher 
and  more  expensive  grade,  such  as 
Mocha  or  Java,  to  subtle  designs  and 
devices,  as  the  placing  on  a  can  of 
cotton  seed  oil  labeled  merely  “Salad 
Oil,”  the  picture  of  an  olive  tree  and 
a  map  of  Italy,  in  order  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  product  is 
olive  oil  from  Italy. 

Among  other  forms  of  misbrand¬ 
ing  of  foods  may  be  mentioned  the 
labeling  of  distilled  vinegar  as  apple 
cider  vinegar;  the  labeling  of  maca¬ 
roni  as  being  of  foreign  manufacture 
when  it  was  made  in  the  United 
States;  the  labeling  of  apples  as 
New  York  State  apples  when  they 
were  grown  in  other  states;  the  la¬ 
beling  of  synthetic  methyl  salicylate 
as  oil  of  birch;  the  misbranding  of 
lake  herring  as  white  fish ;  the  label¬ 
ing  of  preserves  as  being  composed 
of  loganberries  and  sugar  sirup 
when  the  product  actually  contains 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  glu¬ 
cose,  and  the  labeling  of  an  artificial 
flavor  as  pure  vanilla  extract. 

Foods  in  package  form  are  also 
misbranded  as  to  the  quantity  in  the 
packages.  Shortage  in  weight  or 
measure  as  stated  on  the  labels,  or 
the  absence  of  any  statement  regard- 
the  quantity  of  the  contents,  was 
the  basis  of  a  charge  for  misbranding 
in  several  of  the  food  cases. 

Misbranding  in  its  various  forms 
is  aimed  usually  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  article  is  of  a 
higher  grade  or  more  expensive  than 
it  actually  is.  As  a  dishonest  cloth¬ 
ing  merchant  will  sometimes  brand 
— as  all  wool — cloth  which  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wool  and  cotton,  so  the 
dishonest  food  manufacturer  or  mer- 
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chant  at  times  tries  to  pass  off  his 
cheaper  foods  under  the  name  of 
higher  priced  ones.  Misbranded 
foods  which  are  not  also  adulterated 
may  be  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
but  the  purchasers  are  misled  as  to 
the  quality  or  quantity  and  are  in¬ 
duced  in  many  instances  to  pay  a 
higher  price  than  the  articles  are 
worth.  As  a  result  of  the  operations 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  there  is 
today  much  less  misbranding  in 
foods  than  in  any  other  general  class 
of  merchandise  sold  to  the  public. 

Patent  Medicines 

The  charge  in  the  majority  of  the 
more  than  six  hundred  patent  and 
proprietary  medicine  cases  included 
in  the  Notices  of  Judgment  was 
based  on  false  and  fraudulent  state¬ 
ments  on  the  labels  as  to  the  thera¬ 
peutic  or  curative  powers  of  the 
preparations.  Worthless  preparations 
carried  claims  on  the  labels  of  cura¬ 
tive  powers  for  such  dangerous 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever  and  influ¬ 
enza,  as  well  as  for  a  host  of  less 
fatal  maladies. 

Many  cases  were  based  on  the 
adulteration  or  misbranding  of  stock 
feed.  The  adulteration  charge  usu¬ 
ally  consisted  in  the  substitution  of 
a  substance  with  little  feeding  value 
for  one  of  higher  feeding  value,  as, 
for  instance,  ground  cotton  seed  hulls 
in  place  of  cotton  seed  meal;  rice 
hulls  in  place  of  rice  bran,  and  mill 
and  elevator  screenage  in  place  of 
mill  feeds.  The  favorite  form  of  mis¬ 
branding  as  shown  by  the  Notices 
of  Judgment  was  to  claim  on  the 
labels  a  higher  percentage  of  protein 
and  fat  and  a  lower  percentage  of 
crude  fiber  than  the  feeds  actually 
contained.  Charges  of  short  weights 
were  also  made  in  a  number  of  stock 
feed  cases. 

Improvement  in  Trade  Practices 

Most  of  the  grosser  forms  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding  on 
which  the  earlier  cases  were  based 
have  been  eliminated  as  general 
trade  practices,  say  the  officials. 
Occasional  sporadic  instances  on  the 
part  of  widely  scattered  dealers  to 
adulterate  and  misbrand  in  the  old 
way  are  still  detected,  but  such  prac¬ 
tices  are  no  longer  general.  New  and 
more  subtle  forms  of  adulteration, 
however,  are  appearing.  While  the 
chief  part  of  the  great  volume  of 
food  products  that  is  shipped  into 
interstate  commerce  is  free  from 
adulteration  and  misbranding,  vigil¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  inspectors  is 
necessary  to  checkmate  the  few  who 
continue  to  adulterate. 

The  industries  frequently  volun¬ 
teer  to  eliminate  practices  which  the 


department  holds  to  be  contrary  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  as  a  result  many 
reforms  of  far-reaching  effect  are 
brought  about  without  recourse  to 
legal  action.  Among  the  many  trade 
practices  that  have  been  checked  or 
almost  entirely  eliminated  either  by 
legal  action,  volunteer  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  industries  or  by 
educational  campaigns  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  a  few  instances,  as  the  color¬ 
ing  of  canned  peas  with  copper;  the 
use  of  dangerous  preservatives;  the 
sweating  of  immature  oranges  and 
grape  fruit  to  give  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ripe  fruit;  the  adulteration 
of  grain  with  water  to  give  added 
weight;  taking  oysters  from  water 
polluted  with  sewage;  canning  de¬ 
composed  fish;  the  manufacture  of 
foods  from  refuse  products,  espe¬ 
cially  tomato  products,  and  making 
baking  powder  and  gelatine  in  such 
a  way  that  the  finished  product 
contains  lead  or  arsenic  from  the 
utensils  or  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture. 

Grain  Corporation  Holds 
Meeting 

EVEBAL  alternative  plans  to 
cover  varying  estimates  as  to 
the  1919  wheat  crop  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  interests  of 
both  producer  and  consumer  were 
considered  at  the  four-day  confer¬ 
ence  of  executives  of  the  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  with  Julius  Barnes,  United 
States  wheat  director. 

Future  policies  of  the  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  were  determined  at  the  con¬ 
ferences  as  well  as  the  personnel  of 
the  organization.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  executive  officers  remain 
the  same.  The  second-vice-presi¬ 
dents  returned  to  their  homes  yes¬ 
terday. 

Discussing  the  recent  meeting 
with  his  executive  organization, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Barnes  said: 

“With  the  spring  wheat  now  two 
weeks  later  than  normal,  as  a  result 
of  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  de¬ 
creased  acreage  of  spring  wheat, 
which  promises  less  and  less  chance 
of  there  being  produced  in  this 
country  the  very  large  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  popularly  ex¬ 
pected.” 

“Crop  indications  are  that  wheat 
will  be  traded  in  at  the  government 
fair  price  basis,  but  if  not,  any  read¬ 
justment  of  price  to  protect  consum¬ 
ers  of  flour  can  most  readily  be  made 
through  the  flour  manufacturing 
facilities  under  proper  safeguards. 

“It  was  also  recognized  at  the  con¬ 
ference  that  it  was  imperative  that 


the  resale  price  below  the  govern¬ 
ment  fair  price  basis  should  be  re¬ 
flected  to  the  bread  consumer.  An¬ 
other  possibility  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  was  that  crop  developments 
may  be  such  that  wheat  may  be 
traded  in  above  the  government  fair 
price  basis,  in  which  case  the  wheat 
director  would  not  be  an  influence  in 
the  market  as  there  was  no  maximum 
price  policy  determined  by  Con¬ 
gress.” 

o 

“In  general,  the  three  days’  ses¬ 
sion  on  all  the  problems  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  wheat  guarantee  left  in 
the  minds  of  the  organization  the 
feeling  that,  though  there  were  many 
complications  and  difficulties,  the 
operation  could  be  earned  forward 
safely  and  meet  the  new  conditions 
as  they  developed  without  danger  of 
loss  to  the  United  States  treasury.” 

Bobert  A.  Lewin,  who  has  been  the 
corporation’s  second  vice-president 
in  San  Francisco,  is  leaving  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  take  advantage  of  an 
attractive  opportunity  in  the  oil 
business.  W.  A.  Starr,  who  has  been 
volunteer  assistant  in  San  Francisco, 
will  be  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Lewin  for  the  1919  operation. 

H.  B.  Jackson,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  Chicago,  had  planned  to  re¬ 
sume  his  former  business  connec¬ 
tions,  but  since  President  Wilson 
cabled  his  request  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  continue,  Mr.  Jackson  has 
consented  to  reconsider  his  decision 
to  terminate  his  connection  with  the 
grain  corporation. 

Edward  M.  Flesh  of  St.  Louis,  in 
charge  of  the  London  office,  and 
Charles  T.  Neal  of  Omaha,  in  charge 
of  affairs  at  Hamburg,  Germany, 
will  undoubtedly  continue  with  the 
grain  corporation.  As  the  activities 
in  foreign  countries  terminate,  they 
will  resume  their  work  in  the  United 
States. 

The  personnel  of  the  grain  cor¬ 
poration  is  as  follows:  Board  of 
directors :  Herbert  Hoover,  chair¬ 
man;  Watson  S.  Moore,  Gates  W. 
McGarrah,  Julius  H.  Barnes,  Frank 

G.  Crowell,  Darwin  P.  Kingslev  and 
J.  W.  Shorthill. 

Officers:  Julius  H.  Barnes,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Frank  G.  Crowell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Watson  S.  Moore,  secretary; 
Gates  W.  McGarrah,  treasurer;  Ed¬ 
win  P.  Shattuck,  chief  counsel;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-presidents,  M.  H.  Houser  of 
Portland,  C.  B.  Fox  of  New  Orleans, 

H.  D.  Irwin  of  Philadelphia,  P.  H. 
Ginder  of  Duluth,  Frank  L.  Carey 
of  Minneapolis,  George  S.  Jackson  of 
Baltimore,  Howard  B.  Jackson  of 
Chicago,  Charles  Kennedy  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  W.  A.  Starr  of  San  Francisco, 

D.  F.  Piazzek  of  Kansas  City,  and 

E.  F.  Newing  of  Galveston. 


Canning  Inspection  on  the 

Pacific  C  oast 

Official  of  the  National  Association  Explains  the 
Methods  and  Results  of  the  New  System 


THE  extension  of  the  inspection 
system  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  among  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
canners  has  proceeded  along  some¬ 
what  different  lines  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  east,  but  the  results  will 
undoubtedly  set  a  standard  for  the 
entire  country  to  follow. 

Southern  California,  wdth  its 
great  number  of  canneries,  gave  the 
opportunity  for  an  experiment,  the 
conclusions  resulting  in  a  revolution 
of  the  industry  of  far  reaching  ef¬ 
fects,  putting  the  canning  industry 
far  ahead  and  above  many  of  the 
lines  of  food  preparation  and  pack- 
ing. 

The  splendid  results  to  the  indus¬ 
try  have  been  the  result  of  a  most 
rigid  inspection  by  the  Association 
and  the  perfect  co-ordination  on  the 
part  of  the  packers.  The  combina¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  a  high  standard 
of  goods  for  which  the  packers  re¬ 
ceive  a  better  price  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  is  putting  up 
goods  that  the  consumers  will  not 
only  appreciate,  but  talk  about. 

A  Year  Old 

The  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  year  ago  when  they  had  a 
call  from  the  packers  of  Southern 
California  to  extend  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  inspection  system  to  the 
Coast,  opened  an  office  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
program,  and  on  looking  back  over 
the  first  year’s  work  the  results  are 
highly  satisfactory.  About  90  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  pack¬ 
ers  of  Southern  California  are  now 
enrolled  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Canners’  Association  of  Southern 
California,  which  is  the  local  branch 
of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  year  ago  there  were  only 
twenty-one  factories  under  inspec¬ 
tion,  but  by  persistent  and  diligent 
work  one  after  another  saw  the  value 
of  the  inspection,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  year  ended  forty-seven 
canneries  in  Southern  California, 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  about 
five  million  cases,  had  signed  up  for 
the  inspection,  with  the  result  that 
the  goods  from  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  while  always  high  grade,  have 
been  greatly  improved. 


By  Harry  M.  Miller 

Commencing  with  a  small  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  San  Fernando  Building, 
it  has  just  been  enlarged  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  today  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  extensive  food  laboratory 
of  any  in  Southern  California. 

When  the  canning  season  started 
in  full  swing,  nine  inspectors,  all 
trained  and  perfectly  trustworthy, 
were  started  out,  using  automobiles 
to  travel  between  plants.  It  was 
their  duty  to  examine  the  fruit  or 
vegetables  arriving  in  the  plants,  re¬ 
jecting  all  of  inferior  quality, 
whether  it  was  because  of  being 
over-ripe,  in  bad  condition,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  cause.  It  was  also  their 
duty  to  see  that  the  plants  were 
kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  making  daily  reports  to 
the  director  of  inspection,  who  at 
all  times  knew  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  These  inspectors  had  a  given 
territory  and  the  managements  of 
the  canneries  never  knew  at  what 
moment  an  inspector  might  visit 
their  place.  It  can  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  all  the  packers  that  they  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Association  fully. 
The  inspectors  would  daily  collect 
samples  of  the  pack,  turning  them  in 
or  sending  them  by  express  or  parcel 
post  to  the  laboratory.  An  average 
day’s  run  for  an  inspector  was  a 
hundred  miles  and  oftentimes  the 
same  cannery  was  visited  two  and 
three  times,  hence  no  packer  was  im¬ 
mune  from  scrutiny  after  an  inspec¬ 
tor  had  left  his  place  on  an  early 
morning  visit. 

No  Orders  Given 

Inspectors  did  not  give  orders  or 
instructions  to  the  packers  except  in 
cases  where  they  thought  the  plant 
needed  cleaning.  It  was  not  within 
their  province  to  be  “bossy”  and  the 
canners  received  their  suggestions 
willingly. 

Besides  the  inspectors  constantly 
visiting  the  plants,  the  director  of 
inspection  spent  fully  fifteen  days  of 
each  month  traveling  around,  seeing 
this  plant  or  that  one,  studying  the 
details  which  are  annoying  and  ex¬ 
pensive  in  large  factories,  with  the 
result  that  such  confidence  has  been 
established  in  the  value  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  that  it  may  be  looked  upon 


as  an  established  institution  in  the 
industry. 

In  the  laboratory  five  chemists 
were  constantly  employed  at  high 
speed  during  the  canning  season,  and 
3,175  samples  were  examined  and 
the  canners  advised  as  to  the  results 
they  were  obtaining.  During  the 
season  three  and  one-half  millions 
of  cases  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
packed  under  the  inspection  and  the 
total  cost  to  the  packers  for  this 
splendid  work  amounted  to  only 
about  $28,000,  this  amount  includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  laboratory,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  inspection. 

Cost  Is  Small 

The  cost  incurred  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  results  to  the 
canners.  Heretofore,  the  majority 
were  doing  things  by  guess,  some 
using  the  same  methods  only  on  a 
larger  scale  than  their  mothers  did 
in  canning  the  winter’s  supply  for 
home  consumption  on  the  farm.  It 
is  a  fact  that  no  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  ran  foul  of  any  of  the 
federal  authorities,  nor  did  a  single 
member  lose  a  case  of  goods  when  a 
car  reached  its  destination.  The 
federal  authorities  early  appreciated 
the  splendid  work  of  the  Association 
and  observed  the  workings  of  the 
system  in  great  detail  with  approval. 
The  Association  figures  a  higher 
standard  than  those  set  either  by 
the  federal  or  state  authorities. 

Another  stride  forward  in  the 
good  work  accomplished  is  that  here¬ 
tofore  the  canners  in  packing  toma¬ 
toes  placed  anywhere  from  ten  to 
twenty  ounces  of  solid  tomatoes  in 
each  standard  can.  Already  a  stand¬ 
ard  has  been  set  and  all  such  cans 
must  now  contain  a  full  twenty 
ounces,  otherwise  no  certificates  are 
given.  The  same  holds  true  for 
peaches  and  apricots,  and  all  cans 
must  be  filled  full  of  the  product. 

The  certificates  of  inspection  is¬ 
sued  on  goods  packed  in  accordance 
with  the  stringent  rules  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  trade,  as  it  is  known 
that  the  canner  receives  no  certifi¬ 
cates  unless  the  goods  are  absolutely 
up  to  standard.  When  that  fact  be- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Do  Middlemen  Boost 
Prices? 

S  THE  middleman  economically 
undesirable  ? 

Floods  of  bills  intended  to 
eliminate  the  middleman  block  the 
wheels  of  legislation.  It  may  be  that 
in  some  of  them  will  be  found  at 
least  a  partial  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  distribution  of  food,  but 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
crude,  ill-advised,  amateurish  at¬ 
tempts  to  lower  the  cost  of  living  by 
eliminating  the  middleman  will,  as 
they  ought  to,  die  in  committee. 

Since  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  discontinued  its  control 
the  press  of  the  country  has  fairly 
revelled  in  unwarranted  attacks  upon 
the  middleman,  and  absurd  stories 
of  the  destruction  of  food  stuffs  to 
boost  markets  are  in  circulation. 
Sensational  tales  of  market  corners 
are  being  printed.  The  public  is  led 
to  believe  that  millions  of  eggs  are 
held  in  cold  storage  for  the  purpose 
of  boosting  prices.  As  a  result  of 
this  almost  nation-wide  agitation 
investigations  of  the  cost  of  food 
have  been  made  in  Pittsburgh,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Providence, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Indianapolis 
and  many  other  cities,  particularly 
in  the  East. 

The  beginning  of  these  investi¬ 
gations  was  given  wide  publicity,  but 
the  results  were  barely  mentioned. 
In  no  case  was  there  revealed  any 
evidence  of  canners’  combinations  or 
manipulated  markets.  The  investi¬ 
gators  found  that  the  high  values  of 
food  stuffs  were  due  entirely  to 
natural  causes.  At  the  present  time, 
as  the  commission  men  point  out, 
three  staple  commodities,  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  flour,  have  a  higher  market 
value  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 
The  cause  for  the  high  prices  of 
these  products  is  the  abnormal  ex¬ 
port  demand  due  to  the  European 
war,  the  suspension  of  importations. 


car  shortage  and  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  coupled  with  the  government’s 
adventure  in  price  fixing.  It  ought 
not  to  require  a  master’s  mind  to 
understand  that  when  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  willing  to  pay  almost  any 
price  to  get  food  that  consumers  at 
home  bidding  against  each  other  for 
food  will  lift  prices  to  almost  im¬ 
possible  heights. 

In  former  years  when  our  crops 
have  been  short  we  have  brought  ship 
loads  of  potatoes  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of 
foreign  onions  are  sold  on  the  New 
\  ork  market  in  normal  years.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  conditions  growing 
out  of  the.  war  we  would  today  be 
importing  cabbage  from  Holland  as 
we  did  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
supply  was  short  here. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
food  prices  are  high,  and  the  middle¬ 
man  has  had  almost  nothing  to  do 
with  fixing  them.  He  may  be 
unnecessary.  A  way  may  be  found 
by  which  the  products  of  the  farm 
may  be  delivered  more  directly  to 
the  consumer  than  through  his 
hands.  Legislation  may  be  enacted 
to  prevent  abuses  which  now  exist  to 
stop  dishonest  practices  which  occa¬ 
sionally  creep  into  the  commission 
business  as  they  do  into  every  other 
business ;  to  simplify  distribution 
methods ;  to  prevent  long  delays  and 
excessive  spoilage;  to  do  away  with 
glutted  markets  and  to  stimulate  the 
constant  and  even  receipt  of  food 
stuffs. 

All  such  legislation  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  commission  men  just 
as  the  investigations  which  have  put 
him  in  a  more  favorable  light  before 
the  consumer  have  been  welcomed. 


Germs  which  grow  in  food  and 
cause  illness  grow  very  rapidly,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  food  is  a  little  warm, 
and  are  not  destroyed  unless  the  food 
is  well  cooked  before  serving.  Simply 
“warming  up”  is  not  enough. 


Food  Prices  Will  Con¬ 
tinue  High 

WE  ALL  long  for  cheaper 
food.  The  ten-cent  loaf, 
five-cent  eggs  and  fiftv-cent 
butter  were  not  unpopular  during 
the  war.  We  expected  to  pay  high 
prices  for  food  then,  but  with  the 
war  over  and  peace  in  sight,  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  price  of  suitable  foods 
is  demanded  bv  the  consumer. 

Unfortunately  conditions  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  on  the  farm  do  not  justify 
the  belief  that  there  will  be  any 
immediate  decline  in  food  prices. 

The  newspapers  are  quick  to  empha¬ 
size  price  fluctuations  and  to  hail  a 
drop  in  the  price  of  eggs  or  milk  as 
an  evidence  that  the  decline  is 
already  here.  Local  declines  or  even  • 
temporary  declines  due  to  temporary 
overproduction  must  not  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  food  will  soon  be 
cheaper.  The  probability  is  that 
every  decline  will  be  followed  by  an 
increase  in  price. 

If  the  newspapers  lay  too  much 
stress  on  price  declines  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  weakening  food  market 
the  retailers  will  not  follow  their 
usual  plan  of  placing  future  orders. 
Wholesalers  finding  no  outlet  will 
not  place  business  with  the  canners 
and  brokers,  and  canners,  seeing  no 
demand  for  the  coming  season’s 
pack,  Avill  refuse  to  assume  the  entire 
burden  and  will  diminish  their 
acreage  and  reduce  the  production. 

With  wheat  selling  at  a  guaran¬ 
teed  price  which  assures  the  farmer 
a  splendid  profit;  with  corn  very 
high  today  and  with  hogs  selling  at 
the  highest  price  ever  known,  the 
farmer  will  naturally  have  little  in¬ 
terest  in  his  garden  crops  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Why  should  he  grow 
tomatoes  when  he  can  make  as  much 
money  in  com  and  hogs  with  far  less 
effort?  Why  should  he  grow  sweet 
corn  for  the  canner  when  field  corn 
makes  him  a  better  profit  with  less 
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work?  In  the  eastern  states,  which 
pack  most  of  the  canned  tomatoes, 
growers  are  refusing  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  for  acreage  except  at  prices 
which  are  much  higher  than  the 
canner  can  afford  to  pay. 

When  the  canning  season  opens 
the  1918  pack  will  be  out  of  the  way. 
The  grocers’  shelves  will  be  clean, 
the  carry-over  will  be  light  on  nearly 
every  line  and  negligible  on  some  of 
the  most  important  staples. 

With  higher  prices  at  the  farm 
no  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production 
at  the  factory  and  a  greatly  reduced 
acreage,  how  can  the  customer  ex¬ 
pect  to  buy  cheaper  canned  goods 
another  year?  The  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  always  gov¬ 
erned  the  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  products.  Even  when 
the  rules  of  the  Food  Administration 
were  in  force  the  old  law  kept  on 
working.  In  the  future  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  establish  prices. 

Every  indication  now  is  that  all 
food  stuffs  will  continue  on  a  high 
price  level  and  that  canned  goods 
instead  of  selling  below  the  cost  of 
production  will  reach  higher  prices 
this  coming  year  than  during  the 
war  period. 


Individual  Food  Needs 

i  C  HE  man’s  meat  is  another 
(  )  man’s  poison”  is  a  trite 

^  way  of  saying  that  all 
men  cannot  live  on  the  same  kind  of 
food.  Food  requirements  are  de¬ 
termined  by  age,  size,  occupation, 
climate  and  individuality.  The  av¬ 
erage  family  table  and  usual  eating 
practices  do  not  consider  these  lim¬ 
iting  factors  as  they  should.  Every 
member  of  the  family  except  the 
baby  is  served  from  the  same  dishes 
and  the  size  of  the  helping  is  regu¬ 
lated  more  by  the  generosity  of  the 
server  than  the  needs  of  the  eater. 

If  the  cook  lacks  interest  she 
prepares  the  things  that  take  the 
least  trouble.  If  the  father  is  fond 
of  meat,  the  rest  of  the  family  gets 
meat  also;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
mother  is  a  vegetarian  it  is  possible 
that  the  children  follow  her  dietetic 
fad.  Fortunately  the  extras  on  the 
table  usually  make  up  the  deficien¬ 
cies  in  ill-chosen  principal  dishes. 
The  old-fashioned  American  plan 
hotel  dining  room  has  given  way  to 
the  a  la  carte  method  by  which  the 
diner  selects  the  things  he  likes  and 
needs  instead  of  eating  what  may  be 
set  before  him.  There  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  a  la  carte  plan  should 
be  adopted  in  the  family,  and  the 
most  important  is  the  opportunity 
to  feed  individual  needs.  Meat  for 
hard-working  father,  a  vegetarian 


diet  for  mother  who  has  found  meat 
unnecessary,  carefully  chosen  simple 
foods  for  the  very  little  children 
who  should  not  have  much  meat,  but 
who  would  not  be  well  fed  on  a 
starchy  diet,  and  for  the  vigorous, 
growing  children  even  more  food, 
weight  for  weight,  than  for  the  elders 
and  such  a  variety  that  every  cell  in 
their  developing  body  is  fairly  fed. 
These  are  reasonable  rules  that  fit 
normal  needs. 

If  the  children  get  hungry  between 
meals  feed  them  bread  and  butter 
sandwiches.  If  they  aren’t  doing  as 
well  at  school  as  they  should,  send 
them  along  with  substantial  lunches 
in  their  pockets ;  give  them  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  fruit  basket;  discourage 
over-indulgence  in  candies,  but  don’t 
forget  that  sugar  is  good  food. 

Remember  that  the  child’s  start 
in  life  depends  largely  upon  proper 
food  and  that  underfeeding  is  more 
often  the  cause  of  a  breakdown  dur¬ 
ing  school  life  than  overstudy. 


Cask  and  Carry 

The  cash  and  carry  plan  of  selling 
groceries,  although  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Food  Administration  in 
the  interest  of  less  labor  at  the  store 
and  saving  in  the  cost  of  food,  has 
not  proved  popular  with  most  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Probably  most  housewives  prefer 
service  to  economy.  There  are  too 
many  customers  who  say,  “I  want 
the  best  and  don’t  care  what  it  costs” 
to  make  the  cash  and  carry  plan 
generally  successful.  The  service 
store  which  furnishes  delivery  ap¬ 
parently  gathers  more  trade  and 
produces  better  results  for  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  than  any  other  plan 
so  far  devised. 

Private  Label  Goods 

AHNED  goods  go  to  market 
under  many  styles  of  labels. 
The  label  is  supposed  to  mean 
something  and  if  it  does  not  tell 
the  consumer  what  he  is  entitled  to 
know  about  the  size  and  quality  and 
amount  of  the  contents  of  the  can 
he  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  judge 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  the 
goods  by  noting  the  name  of  the 
packer  or  jobber.  Many  successful 
packers  value  above  all  else  the  rep¬ 
utation  years  of  honest  effort  has 
earned  for  the  name  of  their  house. 
To  the  fortunate  ones  who  have 
learned  that  the  label  “Backed  bv 
John  Smith”  is  a  synonym  for  qual¬ 
ity,  no  other  argument  is  necessary 
to  sell  his  goods.  Hundreds  of  small 
canners  who  have  not  the  output  or 
capital  necessary  to  establish  a  repu¬ 
tation  among  consumers  sell  their 


goods  .unlabeled  to  brokers  and 
wholesalers  who  send  them  out  under 
their  own  label.  These  goods  are 
known  as  private  label  goods.  If  the 
jobber  is  careful  in  selecting  them 
he  may  be  able  to  gather  under  his 
brand  the  packs  of  many  different 
packers  all  of  which  meet  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  quality. 

The  use  of  the  private  label,  while 
it  is  of  decided  value  to  the  consci¬ 
entious  jobbing  house  or  grocer, 
makes  it  possible  to  dispose  of  infe¬ 
rior  stock  under  brands  and  names 
which  are  without  significance  and 
which  give  the  consumer  no  clue  to 
the  origin  of  the  product. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
the  pure  food  laws  should  require 
all  food  stuffs  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  producer,  in  order  that  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  goods  which  the 
consumer  is  entitled  to  have  may  be 
available  for  him.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  legislation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  argument  that  the  middle¬ 
man,  whether  he  be  wholesaler  or 
retailer,  has  also  the  right  to  place 
his  name  upon  his  goods  and  to  send 
them  to  the  consumer  backed  by  an 
enviable  reputation  for  high  quality. 

The  rights  of  the  consumer  and 
distributor  may,  I  believe,  both  be 
met  by  requiring  all  food  stuffs  to 
show  the  name  of  the  producer  and 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  use 
of  the  private  label  whenever  the 
jobber  or  retailer  wishes  to  place  his 
personal  guarantee  back  of  the  goods 
he  sells. 

To  the  consumer  I  have  but  this 
suggestion — never  buy  food  stuffs 
which  do  not  show  either  the  name 
of  the  producer  or  the  distributor. 
Any  product  which  does  not  bear 
any  evidence  of  its  origin  and  which 
goes  to  market  under  some  general 
brand  is  probably  of  inferior  quality, 
but  on  the  contrary,  goods  which 
are  fully  labeled  may  be  purchased 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  so  good 
that  they  will  be  a  credit  to  the  man 
who  packed  or  sold  them. 


Th  e  Farmers  Pay 

The  statement  that  the  farmer 
receives  thirty-five  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  paid  for  food  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  too  sweeping.  While  it  may 
be  true  in  a  few  instances,  it  does 
not  apply  to  all  or  most  of  the 
farmers’  products.  For  instance,  in 
Minnesota  the  farmer  who  raises 
lettuce  and  ships  it  in  to  Minneap¬ 
olis,  ten  miles  away,  received  only 
33  1-3  per  cent  of  the  retail  price, 
but  in  butter,  figured  in  butterfat, 
the  farmer  received  77  cents  on  the 
dollar;  for  live  stock  he  received  58 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  for  his 
wheat  90  cents  on  the  dollar. 


Send  Live  Stock  Com¬ 
missioner  to  South 
America 

HE  Bureau  of  Markets,  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  perfected  plans  to  investi¬ 
gate  in  South  America  the  possibil¬ 
ities  for  pure-bred  stock  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  importations  from  this 
country.  David  Harrell,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  who  until  recently  was  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  War  Trade  Board  in 
Spain,  has  been  appointed  as  live 
stock  commissioner  to  perform  this 
work,  and  he  plans  to  sail  about  the 
middle  of  June.  He  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  H.  P.  Morgan,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  as  an  assistant. 

Until  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Harrell 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
the  live  stock  business  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.  For  some  time  he  was  an 
importer  and  breeder  of  pure-bred 
cattle,  hogs  and  angora  goats,  and 
his  stock  wron  many  first  prizes  in 
live  stock  shows  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  He  was  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Texas  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association  and  did  im¬ 
portant  trade-promotion  work  in 
Mexico  for  both  the  Texas  and  na¬ 
tional  associations.  Until  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Spain  in  1917,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rell  was  a  governor  of  the  University 
of  Texas. 

e  Commission 

Council  Resigns 

JOHN  WALSH,  of  Wisconsin, 
first  chief  counsel  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  has  resigned 
that  post  to  resume  the  private 
practice  of  law  in  Washington.  His 
resignation  took  effect  April  15th. 

In  a  statement  Mr.  Walsh  assigns 
as  his  reason  for  disconnecting  him¬ 
self  with  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  the  inability  longer  to  make  the 


“pecuniary  sacrifice  incident  to  gov¬ 
ernment  service.” 

Mr.  Walsh,  prior  to  his  connection 
with  the  Commission,  was  one  of 
the  leading  figures  of  the  Wisconsin 
bar,  having  been  actively  engaged  in 
law  practice  in  that,  his  native  state, 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  His 
home  is  at  Washburn,  Wis.  Mr. 
Walsh,  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention  in  Baltimore  in 
1912,  had  the  distinction  of  second¬ 
ing  the  nomination  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  the  presidency. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  Commission  express¬ 
ing  its  deep  regret  at  his  resignation. 

Yield  to  Commission 

THE  Nulomoline  Company,  N. 
Y.  City,  manufacturers  of  invert 
sugar,  has  agreed  to  an  order  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  re¬ 
quiring  it  to  cease  and  desist  from : 

Claiming  to  have  exclusive  right  to 
the  manufacture  of  invert  sugar ; 
claiming  to  have  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  manufacture  of  invert  sugar; 
making  threats  of  patent  infringe¬ 
ment  suits  in  bad  faith  against  con¬ 
cerns  manufacturing  or  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  invert  sugar ; 
and  from  advertising  or  represent¬ 
ing  that  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
Nulomoline  no  acids  or  chemicals 
are  used  and  that  the  sugar  con¬ 
tained  in  Nulomoline  is  not  inverted 
by  any  of  the  usual  processes,  or 
suggesting  or  intimating  that  other 
invert  sugars  contain  dangerous 
acids. _ 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  a  number  of 
farmers  and  representatives  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  of  various  states  met 
with  members  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  April  17,  18  and  19,  to 
consider  projects  and  plans  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  study  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Food  Admimst  i  at  ion 

Urges  Sugar  Buying 

THE  Food  Administration  urges 
upon  dealers  in  refined  sugar 
the  desirability  of  their  replen¬ 
ishing  their  stocks  now  to  ensure 
against  the  possibility  of  local  short¬ 
ages,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,  later  on  when  the 
demand  comes  for  canning.  This 
demand  may  be  further  accentuated 
by  the  expected  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  and  its  products  in 
candy  and  sweet  drinks  as  a  result 
of  prohibition. 

The  Food  Administration  is  par¬ 
ticularly  eager  that  a  full  supply  of 
sugar  should  become  available  to 
home  canners  for  preserving  this 
summer’s  fruits.  Last  season  on  ac¬ 
count  of  restrictions  and  difficulties 
in  transportation,  there  was  an 
unequal  distribution  of  sugar  which 
led  to  local  shortages.  This  season 
the  Food  Administration  fears  that 
dealers  may  bring  about  the  same 
undesirable  situation  unless  they  re¬ 
plenish  their  stocks  now. 

The  foreign  demand  for  sugar 
this  year  is  estimated  at  650,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  150,000  last 
year,  and  a  normal  of  50,000.  Of 
this  year’s  European  requirements 
550,000  tons  have  already  been  con¬ 
tracted  for.  This  sugar  will  go  for¬ 
ward  in  the  first  nine  or  ten  months 
of  the  year  instead  of  being  spread 
over  twelve.  Ships  have  already  been 
allocated  for  60  per  cent  of  the 
amount.  The  foreign  buyers  are 
already  taking  steps  to  insure  their 
getting  their  sugar,  and  if  the  Amer¬ 
ican  local  buyers  do  not  exercise 
similar  precautions  and  continue  to 
refrain  from  buying  they  will  find 
themselves  unable  to  secure  the  sugar 
they  will  require  later  on  during  the 
large  consuming  months  from  June 
1  to  October  1,  since  the  refiners’ 
ability  to  deliver  is  limited  by  their 
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daily  refining  capacity,  which  will  be 
taken  to  meet  their  foreign  contracts. 

There  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  offi¬ 
cials,  any  actual  shortage  of  sugar 
now  and  no  prospect  of  one,  at  least 
before  next  fall,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
material  change  in  price  that  would 
justify  merchants  in  delaying  their 
buying  orders.  The  price  of  sugar 
today  in  the  United  States  is  lower 
than  that  in  any  European  country 
except  Denmark,  where  there  is  a 
special  situation.  Against  our  ten 
cents  per  pound,  prices  in  Europe 
vary  from  twelve  to  forty-five  cents. 


Food  Officials  Call 

Public  Hearing 

PUBLIC  hearing  will  be 
held  by  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  on 
Monday,  May  19,  1919,  at  10  a.  m. 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  discuss  a  pro¬ 
posed  revision  of  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
Act.  All  interested  persons  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  and  present  their 
views  either  orally  or  in  writing. 

Tentative  revised  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  have  been  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
'  culture,  which  will  form  a  basis  for 
discussion.  Views  of  the  trade  and 
other  persons  interested  are  desired 
in  reference,  especially  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes,  but  recommendations 
for  additional  amendments  or 
changes  will  be  considered. 

]STo  drastic  changes  in  the  present 
regulations  are  contemplated,  say 
the  officials.  Most  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  wording  are  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  clarifying  or  making  more 
specific  regulations  now  in  effect. 
Some  minor  modifications  in  the 
rulings  have  been  made. 

Copies  of  the  tentative  rules  and 
regulations  may  be  obtained  by  in¬ 
terested  parties  upon  application  to 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  or  suggestions  may  be  made 
in  writing  on  or  before  the  date  of 
the  hearing. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said : 
“I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world 
is  not  so  much  where  we  stand  as  in 
what  direction  we  are  moving/’  The 
food  manufacturer  who  knows  the 
direction  his  business  is  taking  and 
whose  chief  concern  is  given  to 
steering  it  right  needs  no  food  offi¬ 
cial  to  control  him. 


Billion-Bushel  Wheat 

Crop  Forecast 

WITH  a  wheat  crop  of  over 
a  billion  bushels  in  pros¬ 
pect  in  the  United  States 
this  season — the  greatest  crop  the 
country  has  ever  produced — the  need 
for  efforts  by  farmers  and  elevator 
companies  to  market  and  store  the 
grain  with  the  least  possible  loss  and 
congestion  of  traffic  is  impressed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  calling  attention  to  this  great 
marketing  problem  the  department 
says  that  every  possible  measure 
should  be  taken  to  insure  the  safe 
storage  and  handling  of  this 
enormous  crop. 

Last  year,  with  a  crop  of  about 
900,000,000  bushels,  the  rushing  of 
the  grain  to  market  immediately 
after  harvest  caused  a  congestion  all 
the  way  from  the  terminal  markets 
to  the  farm.  The  wheat  “backed  up” 
after  the  terminal  elevators  were 
full  and  congested  the  railroads  and 
all  country  elevators.  The  result  was 
that  embargoes  were  placed  on  fur¬ 
ther  shipments  until  the  terminals 
could  be  cleared.  Fortunately,  the 
winter  was  an  open  one,  or  the  loss 
due  to  lack  of  proper  storage  would 
have  been  heavy. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  to  the  situation  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  North  Dakota  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1915-16,  following  a  crop  in 
that  state  of  150,000,000  bushels. 
Owing  to  a  congestion  of  elevators 
at  country  stations,  due  to  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  railroads  to  carry  the 
wheat  away  as  rapidly  as  the  farmers 
hauled  it  in,  platforms  were  built  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
wheat  were  piled  up  in  the  open.  In 
addition,  great  quantities  of  wheat 
were  stored  in  improvised  bins. 

One  result  of  this  condition  was 
that  during  the  following  summer 
many  farmers  provided  themselves 
with  galvanized  iron  storage  tanks 
on  their  farms. 

In  Washington  and  Oregon  last 
year  and  in  1917  many  farmers  built 
portable  wooden  storage  bins  to  hold 
about  1,000  bushels  each. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  last 
summer,  especially  in  Indiana,  for 
example,  stacking  was  a  feature  of 
crop  handling  where  it  never  had 
been  before.  Stacking  is  a  partial 
solution  to  the  grain  congestion 
problem  which  every  farmer  can  ap¬ 
ply.  Furthermore,  he  is  likely  to  be 
a  gainer  by  the  practice,  for  wheat 
that  sweats  in  the  stack,  except  dur¬ 
ing  an  unusually  dry  harvest  season, 
will  be  of  better  quality  than  if 
thrashed  from  the  shock.  Tf  stacked 


at  once  after  harvest,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  the  farmer  may  then  thrash 
and  market  the  wheat  at  his  con¬ 
venience.  There  is  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  wheat  will  not 
deteriorate  should  rains  come  as  it 
would  in  the  shock.  As  a  marketing 
proposition  stacking  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  has  become  thoroughly  dry 
after  harvest  is  “good  business,” 
particularly  with  a  billion  bushel 
crop  and  congested  storage  facilities 
in  sight. 

Farmers  should  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  providing  themselves  with 
storage  facilities.  Provision  may  be 
made  to  store  wheat  in  buildings 
already  constructed  or  farm  gran¬ 
aries  and  portable  bins  may  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  specifica¬ 
tions  for  a  portable  farm  granary, 
issued  as  Markets  Document  No.  11. 


Label  Fruits  and 
V  egetables 

HU  ITS  and  vegetables  in  package 
form  should  be  labeled  with  the 
quantity  of  contents  when  shipped 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  say  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  charge  of  the  enforcement 
of  that  law. 

The  requirements  of  the  net 
weight  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  labeling  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  package  form  have  been 
widely  distributed  among  shippers 
and  other  interested  parties.  Ship¬ 
pers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  who 
fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  are  liable  to  prosecution 
in  the  Federal  courts,  say  the  offi¬ 
cials.  Food  inspectors  have  been 
instructed  to  watch  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  during 
this  season  to  see  that  the  packages 
are  labeled  with  the  quantity  of 
contents  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law. 

Complete  rulings  regarding  the 
labeling  of  the  quantity  of  contents 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  re¬ 
garding  certain  exemptions,  which 
have  been  published  in  Service  and 
Regulatory  Announcement,  No.  21, 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  to 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Margarine 

(Continued  Irom  page  10) 
with  the  statement  that  they  want 
only  to  protect  the  public  against  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud?  The  taxing  of 
the  retailer  for  selling  margarine  as 
such  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  keep 
margarine  out  of  the  legitimate 
market.  If  a  high  enough  tax  could 
be  imposed  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  small  grocery  store 
would  be  compelled  to  cease  selling 
margarines  for  what  they  are  and 
then  the  public  would  be  compelled 
to  buy  butter,  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent  at  any  price  dictated  by  the 
dairy  organizations  or  go  without  a 
spread  on  the  bread. 

Given  such  a  condition  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  as  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  soared  because  of  the  excess  of 
demand  over  supply  the  unscrup¬ 
ulous  dealer  would  have  a  bigger  in¬ 
ducement  to  palm  off  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  for  butter. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  taxes  on 
margarines  there  are  eight  states  in 
the  Union  which  now  have  laws 
placing  an  extra  tax  of  from  $2  to 
$100  a  year  on  dealers  or  hotels  or 
restaurants  where  margarine  is  sold 
or'  served.  In  most  of  these  cases 
the  manufacturer  and  wholesaler  of 
margarine  must  pay  an  additional 
tax  in  the  form  of  a  license  fee  also. 

Are  these  old  laws  that  were 
passed  before  science  declared  mar¬ 
garine  to  be  a  wholesome  food  prod¬ 
uct  and  before  government  officials 
had  pronounced  it  free  from  impuri¬ 
ties  and  corruption? 

No,  in  most  cases  they  are  laws  of 
comparatively  recent  passage  and 
attempts  were  made  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  sessions  this  year  to  pass  more 
of  them. 

An  interesting  tight  was  precipi¬ 
tated  in  Oregon  this  year  when  the 
dairy  interests  proposed  a  new  anti¬ 
margarine  law  which  should  place  a 
tax  in  the  form  of  a  license  fee  of 
$1,000  on  manufacturers  of  mar¬ 
garine,  $500  on  w^)lesalers,  $100  on 
retailers  and  $5Q$on  hotels.  The 
bill  was  not  pasgfkjl  as  proposed.  It 
was  amended  -artel  passed  so  that  as 
the  law  now  stands  the  manufacturer 
will  have  tg?  pay  $500  for  a  license, 
the  wholesale/  $250  and  the  board¬ 
ing  liouSfc  keeper  who  serves  mar¬ 
garine  $5. 

As  reported  in  the  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Journal  of  February  18,  1919, 
Senator  Pierce,  who  introduced  the 
hill,  said : 

“This  is  a  bill  the  dairymen 

want.  It  will  prevent  the  false 

advertising  of  oleo-margarine.” 

He  is  reported  to  have  admitted 
that  oleo-margarine  had  “some  food 


value,”  but  said  that  if  some  meas¬ 
ure  to  shut  this  product  from  the 
state  was  not  passed  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  was  doomed. 

The  laboring  element  of  the  state, 
represented  by  their  leaders,  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
in  fact  the  reports  carried  in  all  of 
the  papers  seem  to  indicate  that 
practically  all  interests  were  against 
the  bill  except  the  organized  dairy 
interest. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  bill  in  an  editorial, 
saying : 

“To  interfere  in  the  market 
competition  between  two  whole¬ 
some  products  by  legislative  en¬ 
actment  is  generally  bad  prin¬ 
ciple.  Clearly  the  Pierce  bill  to 
license  the  sale  of  oleo-margar¬ 
ine  falls  within  that  category. 

*  *  *  Plainly  the  bill  is  not 

intended  as  a  revenue  measure, 
but  is  designed  to  prevent  so 
far  as  possible,  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  oleomargarine.” 

In  commenting  on  this  fight,  the 
Oregon  Voter  said: 

“Numerous  members  of  the 
House  came  to  the  editor  of  The 
Voter  before  and  after  the  roll 
calls  on  the  Oleo  Bill  and  con¬ 
fided  to  him  that  they  were 
ashamed  of  their  votes  for  the 
bill,  but  so  clamorous  were  the 
dairymen  in  their  home  coun¬ 
ties  that  they  felt  that  they  had 
to  wave  their  personal  convic¬ 
tions  and  vote  for  the  bill.  The 
confidence  these  heavy-hearted 
members  reposed  in  us  we  will 
not  betray  as  to  names — but 
such  confidences  were  many,  fre¬ 
quent,  apologetic  and  abject.” 

In  Other  States 

A  similar  fight  has  been  conducted 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  union 
and  the  dairy  people  still  maintain 
that  their  only  interest  is  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  fraudulent  sale 
of  oleo-margarine. 

When  a  bill  similar  to  the  above 
was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of 
Minnesota  this  year  the  Dairy  Rec¬ 
ord  of  St.  Paul,  called  attention  to 
the  evils  of  this  bill  in  an  editorial 
entitled  “Killing  Good  Will.”  It 
said  in  part: 

“It  seems  to  us  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  might  well  consider  if  a 
high  license  fee  like  this  on 
every  sipall  corner  grocery  store 
would  ^^Iv  be  a  good  thing  for 
their,^gitdbests.  If  the  bill  be¬ 
comes  a:  Sw  the  dairy  industry 
will,  of  course,  be  blamed  for 
imposing  this  tax,  which,  the 


small  retailer  says,  will  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  sell  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  force  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  go  to  the  big  stores. 
Naturally  he  would  then  be  not 
much  of  a  friend  to  butter  and 
would  not  be  very  enthusiastic 
about  dairy  products.” 

Twenty-two  states  in  the  Union 
prohibit  the  sale  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine,  but  West  Virginia  went 
the  limit  when  it  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  that  if  oleomargarine  is  sold 
it  must  be  colored  pink. 

Colored  Product 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  states  have  passed  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  margarines  when 
colored  (although  there  are  no  re¬ 
strictions  to  coloring  butter),  it  is 
not  strange  that  more  oleomargarine 
that  is  colored  is  not  sold  and  yet 
the  dairy  interests  have  repeatedly 
argued  that  the  fact  that  so  little  of 
the  colored  margarine  is  sold  and  so 
much  of  the  white  product  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  that  this  indicates  that  the 
purchasers  of  this  product  do  not 
want  the  colored  product  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  the 
people  generally  if  the  Federal  tax  of 
10  cents  on  colored  oleomargarine 
was  reduced  and  the  tax  on  all  placed 
at  2  cents. 

Verily,  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Dairy  legislative  fights 
against  margarines  are  wonderful 
and  awe  inspiring.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  formulate  any  kind  of  a 
law  that  will  obstruct  the  honest  sale 
of  margarine  that  the  dairy  people 
cannot  find  an  argument  to  show 
that  this  law  is  bound  to  prove  a 
good  thing  for  their  industry  and 
for  the  people  in  general.  They  shift 
ground  with  every  fight  and  •  the 
whole  history  of  the  anti-margarine 
legislation  is  replete  with  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  dishonest  insinuations. 

One  of  their  hardest  worked  ar¬ 
guments  is  that  margarines  are 
fraudulently  sold  as  butter.  If  this 
is  true,  what  are  our  food  control 
officials  doing  about  it?  Why  is  it 
that  there  are  so  few  arrests  of  men 
who  sell  margarine  as  butter?  It 
can’t  be  said  that  the  food  control 
officials  are  in  favor  of  margarine 
against  butter  because  very  many  of 
these  men  came  from  the  ranks  of 
dairymen  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  many  of  them  favor  butter  if 
they  favor  either  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy. 

If  the  elimination  of  fraud  is  the 
chief  care  of  the  dairymen,  why  is 
it  that  there  are  so  many  arrests 
every  year  of  dairymen  who  violate 
the  pure  food  laws  by  adulterating 
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milk  ?  Why  are  so  many  of  the 
dairymen  permitted  to  sell  butter 
that  has  been  neutralized  before  it 
could  be  sold?  Why  is  it  that  the 
public’s  taste  for  good  butter  has 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  so  little  good  butter  is  on  the 
market  ? 

Surely  there  is  much  reason  for 
the  dairymen  to  pause  and  think 
about  those  who  are  leading  them 
and  where.  It  is  time  now  while 
the  people  of  the  world  are  crying 
for  more  food  than  can  be  had  for 
the  dairy  interests  to  start  a  house¬ 
cleaning  in  their  own  home  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  a  business 
cannot  thrive  alone  on  opposition  by 
legislation  to  a  competitive  business. 
Butter  must  be  purified  and  made 
good.  Before  the  dairy  interests  can 
get  back  to  a  firm  business  footing 
and  capture  the  markets  of  this 
country  and  the  world  as  a  whole 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
America’s  dairy  products  must  be 
re-established  and  maintained. 

But  it  is  reported  that  the  dairy 
interests  are  now  engaged  in  organ¬ 
izing  an  even  stronger  legislative 
club  in  each  state  of  the  union  with 
the  purpose  of  keeping  card  records 
of  every  man  who  would  be  elected 
to  the  legislature  and  then  organiz¬ 
ing  the  opposition  or  support  for 
that  man  according  to  how  he  stands 
on  the  butter-margarine  question.  I 
cannot  say  at  this  time  just  how  true 
this  report  is  but  if  it  is  true  it  is 
evidence  that  the  present  leaders  of 
the  dairy  industry  are  still  blindly 
adhering  to  the  political  idea  and 
ignoring  the  first  principles  of  mod¬ 
ern  business. 


Wilb  ur  F.  Cannon  Returns  to  Office  as 
Pure  Food  Commissioner 


New  P  ackmg  PI  ant 

Organization  of  the  Yirden  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$5,000,000,  which  will  conduct  the 
largest  stock  yards  west  of  Kansas 
City,  and  one  of  the  biggest  packing 
plants  for  fruits,  vegetables,  meats 
and  other  products  in  the  United 
States,  is  reported  from  California. 
The  company  is  headed  by  Charles 
E.  Yirden,  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Sacramento. 


The  commission  which  recently 
returned  from  Europe  after  a  study 
of  agricultural  conditions  there  de¬ 
clares  its  belief  that  for  the  staple 
food  and  fiber  products  grown  in  the 
United  States  “there  will  prevail  a 
strong  demand  and  that  prices  will 
probably  continue  steady  and  at  a 
high  level.” 


WILBUR  F.  CANNON,  who 
served  as  the  first  Pure  Food 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  has  been  reappointed  to  his  old 
position  after  an  absence  from  that 
office  of  several  years.  Ilis  reap¬ 
pointment  will  bring  back  to  the 
memory  of  many  food  control  offi¬ 
cials  the  days  when  food  control  was 


Wilbur  F.  Cannon 

new  and  when  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  that  office  was  fraught  with 
considerable  personal  danger  as  well 
as  the  less  dangerous  criticisms  and 
verbal  denunciations. 

This  Avas  particularly  true  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  back  in  the  old 
days  when  there  were  still  many  of 
the  old  and  considerably  vigorous 
type  of  business  men  who  resented 
the  interference  by  the  state  in  what 
they  termed  “their  own  business,” 


and  the  inspection  and  control  of  the 
production  and  marketing  of  food 
products  was  looked  upon  as  an  un¬ 
warranted  interference.  The  rule  of 
“Let  the  buyer  beware,”  was  a  sacred 
one  to  many  food  producers  as  well 
as  horse  traders. 

Mr.  Cannon  was  first  appointed 
pure  food  commissioner  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  prominent  members  of  Den¬ 
ver  woman’s  clubs  in  1907.  He  was 
reappointed  in  1909.  He  was  the 
organizer  of  the  state  pure  food  de¬ 
partment,  and  bore  the  hard  work 
of  putting  new  and  untried  legisla¬ 
tion  into  effect. 

He  met  with  opposition  from 
every  source,  but  accomplished  re¬ 
sults  with  a  minimum  disturbance 
of  business  conditions.  His  life  was 
threatened  on  several  occasions,  and 
a  libel  suit  for  damages  confronted 
him  every  morning  at  breakfast. 

After  retiring  from  the  state  pure 
food  department  in  1911,  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  pure  food  work  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  to  bring  about  uni¬ 
formity  between  the  government  and 
the  various  states  in  the  enforcement 
of  pure  food  laws. 

He  visited  practically  all  the  state 
departments  of  food  inspection  in 
the  country,  and  became  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  pure  food 
control  work  in  the  United  States. 
He  gained  distinction  as  a  writer 
and  lecturer  on  pure  food  topics. 

Mr.  Cannon  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  for  seven  sessions, 
and  was  the  father  of  the  pure  food 
law  passed  in  1907. 


The  Day  F  or  Fraudulent  Patent 
Medicines  Has  Passed 


WOULD  our  families  suffer  if 
the  $200,000,000  now  spent 
for  patent  and  proprietary 
medicines  went  for  better  food,  bet¬ 
ter  homes,  better  education?  Would 
business  be  injured  if  the  money 
spent  in  creating  an  artificial  de¬ 
mand  for  cure-alls  and  complexion 
creams  was  used  to  turn  Jersey 
swamps  into  farmlands  or  put  paint 
on  our  houses  instead  of  our  faces? 
Of  course  not.  More  than  that  we 
would  all  be  better  off — for  if  there 
is  any  more  costly,  less  beneficial 
habit  than  drinking  patent  medi¬ 
cines  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  unless 
it  is  drinking  whisky — and  when  the 


truth  is  known  there  isn’t  such  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  The  whisky 
may  not  taste  as  badly — or  rather 
as  nasty,  but  the  tonic  effect  of  both 
is  due  to  alcohol  and  it  is  alcohol 
that  creates  the  desire  for  a  second 
dose  or  drink.  Of  course  all  patent 
medicines  aren’t  alcoholic — some  of 
them  are  little  stronger  than  ditch 
water — and  hundreds  of  the  most 
widely  advertised  proprietary  rem¬ 
edies  are  simple  household  chemicals 
such  as  borax,  cooking  soda,  epsom 
salts  and  sulphur. 

It  may  not  be  especially  harmful 
to  the  skin  to  bathe  it  in  epsom  salts 
solution  or  to  dust  it  with  sulphur. 
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but  when  under  some  disguising 
name  these  simple  chemicals  that 
are  worth  a  few  cents  a  pound  are 
sold  for  sevent}r-five  cents  an  ounce, 
someone  is  wasting  good  money. 

When  Dr.  Goldwater  was  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York  he  came 
to  the  very  sane  conclusion  that  if 
millions  were  spent  annually  for  pat¬ 
ent  medicines  by  the  people  whose 
health  he  was  guarding  even  more 
millions  were  being  spent  in  repair¬ 
ing  their  evil  effect.  And  so  he 
judged  the  patent  medicine  habit  to 
be  a  very  real  influence,  not  for  bet¬ 
ter  health  but  for  bad  health.  Dr. 
Goldwater  did  not  attempt  to  put 
the  patent  medicine  manufacturers 
out  of  business,  he  did  not  even  try  to 
stop  the  sale  of  their  pills  and  bottles, 
he  only  said  that  every  patent  and 
proprietary  preparation  should  be 
registered,  with  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  maker,  importer  or  dis¬ 
tributor,  and  a  claim  of  the  healing 
effect  and  the  name  of  each  active  in¬ 
gredient  filed  with  the  Department. 
The  regulation  did  not  require  the 
quantity  of  each  ingredient  to  be 
given  but  it  did  require  the  text  of 
every  advertisement  and  label  to  be 
hied  with  a  true  sample  of  the 
preparation. 

In  other  words  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  held  that  if  it  is  necessary 
for  a  physician  to  prepare  for  his 
work  by  long  years  of  study  and 
qualify  by  an  examination,  if  every 
drug  clerk  must  likewise  fit  himself 
bv  special  study  and  pass  a  licensing 
board  before  he  can  compound  drugs 
or  hand  out  prescriptions,  the  manu¬ 


facture  of  patent  medicines  and  nos¬ 
trums  who  may  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  therapeutics  or  chem¬ 
istry,  should  at  least  be  required  to 
submit  his  formulas  to  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  public  health  before  he 
sold  them.  Surely  that  was  a  rea¬ 
sonable  request.  No  secrets  were  to  be 
made  public — no  formulas  were  to 
be  disclosed.  If  Peters  thought  his 
Purple  Pills  would  raise  the  dead  he 
was  not  denied  the  right  to  cherish 
his  delusions,  all  that  was  asked  was 
that  the  health  authorities  be  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  self  '■ap¬ 
pointed,  license  free  manufacturer. 

What  was  the  outcome  ?  The 
courts  found  that  the  patent  medi¬ 
cine  man  had  more  rights  than  the 
invalid  and  so  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  lost  in  its  initial  attempt  to 
protect  the  public.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  verdict,  anybody  who  can  see  an 
inch  before  his  nose  sees  an  end  to 
fraudulent  patent  medicines  and 
quack  advertisers  in  the  very  near 
future. 

And  the  harder  the  kick  now  the 
quicker  the  end  will  come.  All  we 
want  is  facts.  We  are  intelligent, 
we  have  good  sense — we  know  that  if 
the  patent  medicine  man  won’t  tell 
the  Health  Commissioner  what  he 
has  in  nis  bottle  it  must  be  because 
it’s  mignty  poor  stuff.  By  the  way 
— over  in  Japan  no  one  can  make  or 
sell  a  medicine  until  the  government 
has  tested  it,  and  approved  its  com¬ 
position.  That  may  be  paternalism 
— but  anyway  it’s  sound  public  pol¬ 
icy. 


Hoover  s  Views  as  to  Roumama,  Poland 
Serbia  and  Czecho-Slovakia 


HERBERT  HOOVER,  Director 
General  of  the  American  Re¬ 
lief  Administration,  has  called 
upon  the  governments  of  Roumania, 
Poland,  Serbia  and  of  Czecho-Slo¬ 
vakia  to  establish  their  own  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
economic  life,  pointing  out  to  them 
that  the  relief  work  at  present  being 
carried  on  by  the  American  Relief 
Administration  is  only  temporary 
and  designed  only  to  carry  them 
over  to  the  next  harvest. 

“It  is  impossible,”  says  Mr. 
Hoover,  “to  conceive  that  relief  of 
this  character  can  be  carried  on 
indefinitely,  not  only  from  the  press 
of  world  finance,  but  also  from  the 
transcendent  necessity  to  return  the 
population  to  productive  labor  from 
social,  economic  and  political  points 
of  view.” 

Mr.  Hoover’s  plan  is  that  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Roumania,  Poland.  Ser¬ 
bia  and  Czecho-Slovakia  should  each 


establish  an  official  commission  or 
corporation  composed  of  their  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  men.  These  com¬ 
missions  with  branch  offices  in  other 
countries  should  charter  their  own 
shipping  for  the  movement  of  food 
supplies  to  their  respective  countries 
and  should  also  provide  the  shipping 
for  the  exporting  of  such  products 
as  their  countries  are  able  to  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  commissions,  Mr.  Hoover 
points  out,  with  the  advances  being 
provided  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  could  purchase  food  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  United  States,  transport 
these  food  supplies  into  their  own 
countries  and  sell  them  to  their 
populations;  with  the  funds  thus 
secured  the  commissions  can  pur¬ 
chase  various  commodities  in  their 
own  countries  for  export.  These  com¬ 
modities,  then  sold  in  the  markets 
of  France,  England,  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  will  replenish 


the  funds  of  the  commissions.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  with  the  growth  of  export 
productivity,  the  commissions  should 
become  self-supporting. 

At  first  it  will  no  doubt  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  commissions  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  purchase  of  food 
stuffs  and  only  those  most  critically 
essential  raw  materials.  Mr.  Hoover 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  entirely  dependent  on 
the  United  States  for  their  food 
supplies.  In  Spain,  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  countries  there  are 
food  markets.  During  the  life  of 
these  commissions  private  merchant 
firms  in  the  respective  countries 
should  be  encouraged  to  import  and 
export  commodities  and  to  create 
their  own  private  credits  in  coun¬ 
tries  abroad  for  these  purchases.  In 
this  way,  Mr.  Hoover  thinks  that 
the  commissions  could  retire  in  six 
or  eight  months  in  favor  of  normal 
commerce,  which  would  be  the  third 
and  final  stage  of  economic  recovery. 

During  the  period  while  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Roumania,  Poland, 
Serbia  and  Czecho-Slovakia  are  es¬ 
tablishing  these  commissions,  it  is 
Mr.  Hoover’s  plan  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Relief  Administration  should 
function  in  the  relief  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  as  at  present. 


Contracts  Enforce  able 

A  Delaware  court  has  just  award¬ 
ed  damages  to  the  Liberty  Brand 
Canning  Company  against  Joseph 
Den  by,  a  tomato  farmer,  for  breach 
of  contract. 

The  Liberty  company  brought  suit 
against  Denby  on  a  contract  where¬ 
by  he  agreed  to  deliver  to  them  the 
products  of  four  acres  of  tomatoes. 
Denby  failed  to  make  deliveries  as 
per  contract  and  disposed  of  1,100 
baskets  of  tomatoes  to  others.* 

The  Liberty  company  sued  for  the 
difference  in  the  contract  price, 
which  was  25  cents  a  basket,  and  the 
market  price  at  which  Denby  was 
said  to  have  sold,  according  to  ex¬ 
perts  brought  into  court,  75.5  cents 
a  basket. 

Denby  admitted  the  facts,  but  his 
lawyers  claimed  he  was  already  un¬ 
der  contract  with  Howells,  his  land¬ 
lord,  to  leave  all  contracting  for  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  products  to  the  landlord. 
The  court  refused  to  allow  this  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  ground  that  Denby  was 
legally  entitled  to  make  a  contract 
with  the  Liberty  or  any  other  com¬ 
pany  at  the  time. 


Pay  your  debt  to  Pershing’s  men. 
Buy  bonds  again  and  again. 


The  worst  wheel  of  the  cart  makes 
the  most  noise. — Poor  Richard. 
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Armour  and  Company 

NOT  in  the  Retail  Grocery  Business 


CERTAIN  jobbing  salesmen  are  circulating  reports  to  the  effect 
that  Armour  and  Company  control  certain  retail  grocery  stores 
or  are  planning  to  enter  into  the  retail  grocery  business. 


These  reports  are  utterly  and  absolutely 
false.  We  desire  to  brand  them  as  such  once 
and  for  all.  Armour  and  Company  do  not 
control  any  retail  grocery  stores  wholly  or  in 
part.  Neither  have  we  any  affiliation  or  connec¬ 
tion  in  any  way  whatsoever  with  any  owners 
of  any  retail  grocery  stores.  Armour  and 
Company  have  no  intention  of  engaging  in 
the  retail  grocery  business. 

Armour  and  Company  distribute  and  sell  a 
very  limited  number  of  food  lines  not  directly 
produced  from  livestock.  This  is  only  the  result 
of  natural  evolution.  Our  system  of  distribution 
and  marketing  must  be  maintained  with  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency.  It  is  necessary,  for 


reasons  of  economy,  that  it  handle  as  great  a 
volume  at  all  seasons  as  possible. 

This  same  distributive  system  enables  us  to 
carry  staple  foods  to  the  people  of  this  country 
with  greater  efficiency  and  at  a  cost  that  is  low 
commensurate  with  the  service.  If  our  facilities 
are  such  that  we  have  been  able  to  serve  the 
public  more  economically  and  efficiently  than 
our  competitors,  then  it  is  the  retailer  and 
consumer  who  benefit. 

Armour  and  Company  will  continue  to  regard  all 
retailers  as  our  co-workers.  By  means  of  our  refrigerator 
cars  and  our  branch  houses  it  will  be  our  effort  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  them  with  the  finest  foods  of  all  kinds 
that  we  can  select  and  prepare — under  the  quality  mark 
of  the  OVAL  LABEL. 


ARMOUR^  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


1 


Iowa  s  New  Laws 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  various  changes  in  the  Iowa 
food  and  dairy  laws  which  were 
made  by  the  38th  general  assembly : 

Amendment  to  the  dairy  law  de¬ 
fines  imitation  evaporated  milk,  imi¬ 
tation  ice  cream,  and  requires  that 
packages  of  these  products  bear  the 
words  “Imitation  Ice  Cream,”  or 
“Imitation  Evaporated  Milk,”  as  the 
case  may  be,  plainly  stated  on  the 
label. 

The  definitions  of  milk  and  cheese 
are  revised;  the  changes  being  in  the 
wording  only. 

The  minimum  fee  for  violation  of 
the  dairy  law  is  changed  from  $25.00 
to  $10.00. 

The  commissioner’s  authority  for 
collecting  dairy  statistics  is  enlarged. 

The  use  of  the  words  butter, 
creamery  and  dairy,  or  the  name  or 
representation  of  any  breed  of  dairy 
cattle,  is  prohibited  on  packages  of 
substitutes  for  butter. 

Renovated  butter  is  defined  and 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
sold  regulated. 

Amendments  to  the  food  law  give 
the  commissioner  authority  to  issue 
standards  for  foods,  standards  for 
which  are  not  fixed  by  statutes.  Such 
standards  must  conform  with  those 


issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  also  classes  as 
misbranded  any  article  which  is  sold 
in  package  or  wrapped  form  with  the 
name  of  the  article  not  plainly  stated 
on  the  package  of  wrapper. 

The  amendments  to  the  dairy  law 
became  effective  April  17th  and  the 
amendments  to  the  food  law  effective 
April  24th.  A  modification  of  the 
Uniform  Egg  Law  was  also  passed 
by  the  38th  general  assembly  and  be¬ 
came  effective  April  3rd. 

The  following  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  personnel  of  the  depart¬ 
ment:  W.  H.  Harrison,  former  as¬ 
sistant  chemist  and  bacteriologist, 
has  been  appointed  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner,  succeeding  Mr.  F.  W.  Steph¬ 
enson.  Mr.  Stephenson  returned  to 
his  former  position  as  inspector. 


Sprinsf  Fever — How  to 
Feed  It 

IETS  should  differ  as  the 
seasons  change.  Winter 
weather  calls  for  heavy  foods. 
The  human  furnace  burns  much  fuel 
while  fighting  off  cold  and  chill.  As 
spring  approaches  the  food  should 
change.  This  isn’t  a  matter  of  teach¬ 
ing  or  belief ;  it’s  a  demand  of 
Nature. 


There  may  not  be  much  reason 
for  the  use  of  spring  tonics;  the 
sulphur  and  molasses  with  which 
the  small  boy’s  blood  was  purified 
after  a  winter  of  overfeeding  is  no 
longer  inflicted  on  him.  But  the 
longing  for  green  things  like  spring 
onions  and  rhubarb  pie  is  very  real 
and  wholly  natural. 

Heating  foods  are  not  necessary 
as  warmer  weather  comes ;  fats 
should  be  replaced  by  proteins;  the 
starches  should  also  be  diminished; 
coarse  vegetables,  greens  dug  from 
the  fields  are  savory  even  if  not 
nourishing;  eggs  are  cheaper  and 
satisfactory.  The  candy  box  should 
be  left  unfilled. 

Spring  is  the  time  to  get  to  the 
woods  and  open  fields.  Old  Chaucer 
knew  when  to  take  his  travelers  a-pil- 
grimaging.  Get  away  from  town  and 
accustomed  tables.  Put  a  cheese 
sandwich  in  your  pocket  and  lunch 
alone  with  wintergreen  leaves  for 
vour  salad  and  buds  of  spruce,  maple 
and  wild  cherry  for  savory  condi¬ 
ments.  Get  out  among  the  squirrels 
and  revert.  Spring  fevers  aren’t 
dangerous.  They  are  signs  of  abund¬ 
ant  health.  It  isn’t  foolish  to  yearn 
for  woods  and  the  taste  of  long  for¬ 
gotten  boyhood  fancies — it’s  a  saving 
grace.  Red  blood  runs  in  your  veins. 
You  are  slipping  away  from  artifi¬ 
cialities;  you  are  natural  again. 
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Canning  Inspection 

(Continued  from  page  2?) 

came  known  the  brokers  evinced 
greater  interest  in  the  goods  packed 
under  inspection  than  the  goods 
packed  by  non-members.  A  certifi¬ 
cate  of  inspection  on  a  case  of  goods 
now  means  a  great  deal  to  the  broker 
and  it  means  more  to  the  wholesaler, 
who  in  turn  can  assure  the  retailer 
that  the  goods  he  is  receiving  are  of 
the  very  best  in  the  grade.  The  re¬ 
tailer  in  turn  tells  his  trade  what 
they  are  getting.  Results  have  been 
so  good  that  the  majority  of  brokers 
will  insist  on  inspected  goods  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  wholesaler, 
for  more  than  one  big  firm  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  of  only  han¬ 
dling  the  goods  that  have  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  inspection  on  the  case,  from 
Southern  California. 

On  account  of  the  war  and  the 
great  demand  for  foodstuffs  last  year 
there  was  a  mad  scramble  of  people 
to  enter  the  lines  that  offered  great 
profits,  with  the  result  that  many 
entered  the  canning  game  with  little 
or  no  experience.  Had  there  been 
no  inspection  and  had  there  been  no 
National  Canners’  Association  to 
turn  to,  many  would  have  been 
ruined  financially.  That  many  were 
not  ruined  is  due  to  the  sound  and 
wdiolesome  advice  and  splendid  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Association.  In 
fact,  one  might  say  that  the  school¬ 
ing  given  many  packers  made  real 
and  enthusiastic  packers  of  many 
who  otherwise  Avould  have  been  in¬ 
different  ones. 

A  high  standard  and  still  higher 
standards  was  the  constant  aim  of 
the  Association,  and  so  enthusias¬ 
tically  was  the  work  carried  on  that 
the  packers  became  imbued  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  resulting  in  many 
of  them  striving  to  set  a  pace  for  all 
others  to  follow.  Besides  the  higher 
standards  that  have  been  set,  all 
packers  have  had  the  advantage  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  Association 
to  work  out,  not  only  every  day 
problems,  but  the  new  ones,  and  to 
delve  into  research  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  coming  season  will 
see  many  packers  putting  up  goods 
that  heretofore  have  not  been  packed 
to  any  extent  in  the  west. 

Aside  from  the  great  value  ren¬ 
dered  the  fruit  and  vegetable  can¬ 
ners,  the  aid  given  the  olive  packers 
has  been  incalculable.  Already  the 
research  department  of  the  labora- 
toiy  has  worked  out  the  best  methods 
to  be  employed  by  them,  setting  a 
standard  for  them  to  attain  to  make 
the  California  olive  more  palatable 
and  famous  than  ever  before. 

As  the  season  advanced  and  the 


work  of  the  Association  broadened 
and  became  larger  in  scope,  work  of 
its  achievement  reached  the  ears  of 
the  bankers  who  were  loaning  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
canned  goods  as  collateral.  More 
than  one  banker  sought  information 
as  to  the  quality  of  goods  packed  by 
certain  clients  of  the  bank  who  were 
desirous  of  larger  lines  of  credit. 
The  packer  of  good  goods  had  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  which  meant  a 
larger  line  of  credit  for  the  canner, 
and  when  the  banker  learned  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  meant  insurance  on  the 
canned  goods,  he  loaned  not  only 
more  readily  but  on  larger  lines,  feel¬ 
ing  more  secure  in  his  loans  than 
ever  before. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
work  in  California  other  states  have 
adopted  the  system  and  soon  all 
canned  goods  will  bear  certificates 
of  inspection,  truthfully  certifying 
that  the  product  was  properly  manu¬ 
factured  in  a  clean  plant  from  a 
wholesome  raw  product  and  is  of 
higher  grade  than  specified  in  food 
laws. 

Does  the  inspection  pay? 

Ask  the  packers  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  he  wall  tell  you  that  this  is 
the  net  result : 

Better  goods. 

Higher  standards. 

No  spoilage. 

No  condemnations. 

Brokers  and  wholesalers  buy  in¬ 
spected  goods  more  readily. 

Bankers  are  more  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  canned  goods  as  collateral. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  a  pleased 
consumer. 


Civil  Service  Exam- 
•  • 
inations 

An  examination  for  position  of  re¬ 
frigerator  plant  attendant  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  June  3,  1919.  The  ex¬ 
amination  is  for  men  only,  and  ap¬ 
plicants  must  be  at  least  20  years  of 
age  and  must  have  had  at  least  four 
years’  experience  in  the  installation 
and  operation  of  refrigeration  ma¬ 
chinery.  Entrance  salary,  $1,200  a 
year.  Those  interested  should  write 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  Form  1800. 

Examination  for  scientific  assist¬ 
ant  in  marketing,  for  both  men  and 
women,  on  June  4  and  5,  1919.  Va¬ 
cancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  the 
field,  will  be  filled  from  this  exam¬ 
ination.  Entrance  salary  usually 


ranges  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year. 
Applicants  should  apply  for  Form 
1312,  stating,  the  title  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  required,  to  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

House  Bill  No.  698  is  to  repeal 
the  law  forbidding  the  use  of  mar¬ 
garine,  etc.,  in  charitable  and  penal 
institutions. 

House  Bill  No.  774  is  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  the  weights  and  measures 
law. 


MAPLEINE 

(Contains  no  Maple  Sugar,  Syr¬ 
up  nor  Sap,  but  produces 
a  taste  like  maple) 

The  potential  food  value  of 
appetizing  flavors  is  apprecia¬ 
tively  recognized  by  dietitians, 
physicians  and  progressive  pure 
food  executives  and  instinctive¬ 
ly  by  the  consuming  public. 

In  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  two  flavors  preferred  above 
all  others  in  pastry  cooking,  in 
baking,  in  confectionery,  ice 
creams  and  table  syrups  are  va¬ 
nilla  and  maple.  If  the  source  of 
vanilla  flavoring  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  vanilla  beans,  more 
than  half  of  the  people  who  like 
vanilla  flavor  could  not  enjoy  it. 
The  research  laboratory  supplied 
the  deficiency  by  producing  va¬ 
nillin  from  oil  of  cloves. 

Production  of  maple' products 
from  maple  sap  is  unequal  to  the 
demand  and  is  constantly  dimin¬ 
ishing  from  natural  causes.  The 
research  laboratory  supplies  the 
deficiency  by  producing  Majileine 
from  equally  wholesome  vegeta¬ 
ble  sources. 

MAPLEINE  not  only  fur¬ 
nishes  an  acceptable  maple 
flavor  for  all  purposes  for 
which  maple  sap  flavor  is  de¬ 
sired —  and  unobtainable  —  but 
has  the  added  advantage  of 
providing  a  savory  flavoring 
for  meats,  sauces,  gravies  and 
a  hundred  dishes  to  which  it 
gives  added  food  value  because 
of  its  savory  flavor. 

MAPLEINE  is  sold  on  its 
merits  as  a  general  flavoring, 
and  in  a  form  and  under  a  label 
which  prevents  deception  or 
misconception  of  the  consumer. 

CRESCENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

(M-421) 
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Awards 


CONCENTRATED  EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


1  •  FLUID  OUNCES 


RICHM  OND.tfjRGINIAU.SA 


Medal~ 


If  you  want  the  finest  flavor ,  ask  for 


PURE  ^ 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Made  in  Old  Virginia,  in  the  Old  Virginia  Way,  with  the  same  method  and 
formulae  used  by  us  for  thirty-one  years. 

Vanilla,  for  instance,  can  be  made  practically  over  night,  but  Sauer’s  Va¬ 
nilla  requires  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  the  beans  are  received 
until  the  finished  product  is  turned  out.  This  process,  with  the  high-grade 
materials  used,  insures  a  Vanilla  with  the  true,  fine  flavor  and  bouquet. 

Quality  has  made  Sauer’s 

THE  LARGEST  SELLING  BRAND  a 

&  in  the  U.  S.,  seventeen  highest  awards  at  American  and  J(jA 

European  Expositions  for 

Purity ,  Strength  and  Fine  Flavor 
THE  C*  F'  Sauer  Company 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA  . 
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Supreme  Court  Decisions 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

last  resort,  are  repugnant  to  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
(Art.  1,  sec.  8)  and  to  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment,  and  especially  are  in  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

Upon  the  argument  here  the  at¬ 
tack  was  centered  upon  the  effect  of 
Regulation  6,  which,  so  far  as  per¬ 
tinent,  reads  as  follows :  “Manufac¬ 
turers  of  proprietary  foods  are  re¬ 
quired  to  state  upon  the  label  the 
names  and  percentages  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  used,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
secure  freedom  from  adulteration 
and  misbranding:  (1)  In  the  case 
of  syrups,  the  principal  label  shall 
state  definitely,  in  conspicuous  let¬ 
ters,  the  percentage  of  each  ingre¬ 
dient,  in  the  case  of  compounds, 
mixtures,  imitations,  or  blends. 
When  the  name  of  the  syrup  includes 
the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  in¬ 
gredients,  the  preponderating  ingre¬ 
dient  shall  be  named  first.” 

In  reviewing  the  case  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  lengthy 
opinion,  held,  in  brief,  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  referred  to  did  not 
take  from  the  state  the  v  police  pow¬ 


ers  to  compel  the  statemeni  of  the 
formula,  even  in  the  case  of  a  pro¬ 
prietary  article  that  contained  no 
substance  injurious  to  health,  and 
that  the  Kansas  law  giving  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  the  power  of 
decision  as  to  when  the  formula 
should  be  stated  on  the  label  is  not 
in  conflict  of  the  Federal  regulation. 

The  court  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  which 
in  effect  compels  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company  to  label  its  “Mary 
Jane  Syrup”  with  the  word  “Com¬ 
pound”  and  to  specifically  state  on 
the  label  the  percentage  of  each  in¬ 
gredient  entering  into  this  product. 

Only  the  Healthy  Should 

H  andle  Food 

OOD  handlers  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  In  most  of  the 
states  they  cannot,  work  in  the 
factory  where  food  is  prepared,  or 
in  the  shop  from  which  it  is  sold, 
unless  they  are  free  from  disease. 
The  records  of  the  recruiting  sta¬ 
tions  show  the  venereal  diseases  to 
be  very  common,  but,  until  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  protect  our  army, 
about  the  only  attempt  that  was 
made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  vene¬ 
real  diseases  and  to  isolate  the  car¬ 
riers  were  those  made  by  the  food 
officials.  The  necessity  for  main¬ 


taining  a  high  standard  of  health 
and  morality  in  the  service  advanced 
health  work,  and  especially  the  work 
of  controlling  venereal  diseases  in 
the  states,  more  in  a  few  months 
than  up  to  that  time  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  years. 

At  the  present  time  45  states  re¬ 
quire  physicians  to  report  all  cases 
of  venereal  diseases.  In  39  of  these 
states  these  reports  are  made  by 
number  only.  But  in  six  states  the 
name  of  the  afflicted  person  is  re¬ 
ported  together  with  the  occupation 
of  the  patient.  These  states  are  Col¬ 
orado,  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Ohio  and  Vermont.  It  should 
be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  vene¬ 
real  diseased  out  of  the  food  plants 
in  these  states.  In  34  of  the  states 
all  cases  must  be  quarantined. 

The  wonderful  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  regulating  this  dis¬ 
ease  the  so-called  black  plague,  have 
been  made  through  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Departments  of  Health.  Every  food 
official  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  which 
goes  beyond  the  nominal  regulation 
of  labels  and  the  collection  of  license 
fees,  should  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  health  officials  to  the  end  that 
ever}r  diseased  food  handler  leaves 
his  work  until  cured. 


Calcium  Phosphate 

Ammonium  Phos¬ 
phate 

Phosphoric 

Oxalic 

Baking  Powder  Materials 

Epsom  Salts,  U.  S.  P. 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 


■4- f Pounds  of 
foof/isome, 
Pas/rcy 

!N  ONE  CAKE! 


We  had  a  piece  of  this  cake  and  it  tasted  as  good 
as  it  looks. 

Concealed  within  it  were  47  due  bills  issued  by  J. 
R.  Jones’  Sons  &  Company,  whose  business  birthday 
the  cake  honored  at  a  Dollar  Day  Dinner  attended 
by  139  merchants  of  Kalamazoo. 

To  protect  these  due  bills  from  the  “dough,”  each 
one  was  wrapped  with  KVP  Vegetable  Parchment 
Paper  into  a  tiny  wad. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  valuable  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  intrusted  to  the  protective  folds 
of  KVP  Vegetable  Parchment  Paper — and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  think  that  we  would  be  other  than  de¬ 
lighted  to  show  the  merits  of  KVP  Vegetable  Parch¬ 
ment  and  Waxed  Paper  to  several  new  customers  this 
month. 

KALAMAZOO  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

Makers  of  KVP  Vegetable  Parchment,  Waxed  and  Bond  Papers 
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Dehydrated 

Vegetables 

Parties  interested  in  their 
Distribution  or  Purchase 
such  as 

WHOLESALERS 

JOBBERS 

EXPORTERS 

INSTITUTIONS 

and  other 

Buyers  of  Large  Quantities 
are  requested  to  communicate 

...with  ... 

DRYING  SYSTEMS 

™  INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

CHICAGO,  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  "  ::  ”  "  U.  S.  A. 
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Look  Upon  Sugar  as  a 

Sustaining  Food 

BOY  scouts  eat  sugar  on  their 
hikes  because  it  keeps  them 
from  being  tired.  They  may 
buy  candy  because  they  have  a 


CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 


New  York  Cily  Seattle,  Wash 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


sweet  tooth,  but  the  reason  they  have 
a  sweet  tooth  is  that  Nature  has 
wrapped  up  in  sugar  one  of  the  most 
concentrated  and  valuable  of  all 
foods.  Sweet  and  milk  chocolate 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ration  of  the  fighting  men  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  sugar  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  helps  in  fighting  fa¬ 
tigue.  When  combined  with  choco¬ 
late  its  value  and  palatability  are  in¬ 
creased.  Watch  the  diners  in  the 
dairy  lunch  room  and  notice  how 
frequently  a  lump  of  sugar  is  taken 
from  the  bowl  as  the  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  passes  out.  The  lump  of 
sugar  added  to  the  bowl  or  glass  of 
milk  helps  materially  to  complete 
the  meal.  The  restaurant  proprietor 
is  made  aware  of  this  fact  when  his 
bills  come  in. 

Sugar  gives  quick  results  in  en¬ 
ergy.  That  is  why  a  bit  of  sweet 
chocolate  candy  or  lump  of  sugar  is 
so  stimulating  and  that  is  why  sweet 
foods  are  always  popular.  If  we  all 
understood  the  proper  use  of  sugar 
we  should  probably  be  a  healthier 
people.  The  fault  with  it,  the  rea¬ 
son  why  children  are  denied  it,  is 
that  it  is  eaten  at  such  times  and 
in  such  ways  that  the  appetite  be¬ 
ing  satiated  is  thereby  spoiled  for 
more  complete  foods. 

Sugar  is  not  a  finished  food.  •  It 
is  but  part  of  a  ration.  It  supplies 
carbohydrates  and  nothing  else.  It 
contains  no  mineral  salts.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  protein.  It  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  fat.  It  is  only  the  energy 
producer  and  must  be  supplemented 
by  these  other  food  essentials. 

The  average  family  uses  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  sugar  per  year  and 
every  year  the  amount  is  increased. 
Even  at  its  present  high  price  sugar 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of 
energy.  As  valuable  as  sugar  is  in 
the  diet  there  is  danger  of  getting 
too  much  of  it.  Five  ounces  of 
sugar  per  day  is  a  sufficient  allow¬ 
ance  for  an  adult.  This  is  less  than 
one-third  of  a  pound.  To  eat  half 


a  pound  of  candy  at  a  sitting  is  glut¬ 
tony.  It  may  be  worse  than  mere 
over-feeding  for  an  excess  of  sugar 
is  not  readily  digested  and  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia  may  follow. 
Children  who  live  an  active,  out  of 
door  life  assimilate  sugar  more 
readilv  than  adults,  but  this  fact 
does  not  warrant  the  use  of  too  much 


The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  journal  recently  were 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and  trade¬ 
mark  attorney,  Continental  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.295.160.  Food  product.  Harry  M. 
Heimerdinger,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

1.295.161.  Apparatus  for  producing 
a  food  product.  Harry  M.  Heimer¬ 
dinger,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

1.295.162.  Method  of  producing  a 
food  product.  Harry  M.  Hiemerdinger, 
Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

1,295,172.  Fruit-separator.  Hugh  H. 
Jackson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  assignor 
to  West  Highlands  Citrus  Association, 
West  Highlands,  Cal. 

1,295,208.  Sausage-linking  machine. 
Louis  Reisfeld  and  David  G.  Reichman, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1,295,809.  Sausage-stuffing  machine. 
Granville  H.  Stallman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,295,943.  Method  of  manufacturing 
food  products  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  the  products.  Paul  R.  Welch, 
Westfield,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Co.,  same  place. 

1,296,096.  Gum-straining  machine. 
Edward  H.  Lorenz  and  William  Law, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  assignors  of  six-ninths 
to  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  Canajoharie, 
and  two-ninths  to  William  A.  Lorenz 
and  one-ninth  to  Karl  E.  Peiler,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

1,296,112.  Gum-strainer.  Karl  E. 
Peiler,  Hartford,  Conn.,  assignor  of 
one-ninth  to  himself,  two-ninths  to 
William  A.  Lorenz,  same  place,  and 
six-ninths  to  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co., 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

1.296.130.  Fruit-cleaner.  Fred  Ste- 
bler,  Riverside,  Cal. 

1.296.131.  Fruit-cleaning  machine. 
Fred  Stebler,  Riverside,  Cal. 


iimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimimiuiimmiimiiimmtiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiu 

TSTclusiVp  Individuality  y 

Does  your  wrapped  loaf  possess  it? 

Wouldn’t  white  ink  help?  Let  us 
work  with  you  on  this  matter. 


the  WATERPROOF  PAPER  &  BOARD  co. 

WAXED  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
U  S  A. 
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Municipal  Food  Control 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

I  might  say  that  this  case  is  still  un¬ 
der  supervision  and  where  definite 
assurance  is  not  given  regarding  the 
final  disposition  of  this  milk  it  will 
be  destroyed. 

Quite  recently  the  information  has 
been  received  from  the  Government 
authorities  concerning  the  shipment 
of  watered  scallops.  Samples  of 
these  scallops  obtained  in  the  city 
were  taken  by  representatives  of  this 
department  and  submitted  for  anal¬ 
ysis  to  the  Government  laboratories. 
As  a  result  of  this  there  has  been 
found  that  the  scallops  are  unfit  for 
food  and  action  will  be  taken  against 
the  consigner  in  South  Carolina  by 
the  Government. 

This  brief  review  of  these  cases 
will  illustrate  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  Government  and  munici¬ 
pality  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
combine,  and  will  incidentally  widen 
very  considerably  the  opportunity  for 
determining  the  purity  or  otherwise 
of  foods  sold  with  the  municipali¬ 
ties. 

I  believe  we  have  on  our  statute 
books  a  considerable  number  of  very 
excellent  laws  controlling  the  purity 
of  foods.  However,  the  sophisticator 
and  profiteer  are  frequently  as 
skilled  as  the  laboratory  expert  and 
many  proceedings  in  food  control 
will  depend  upon  the  opportunity 
for  using  the  very  highest  technique 
and  skill  for  the  detection  of  impuri¬ 
ties  and  hazards  in  foodstuffs.  Many 
municipalities  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  opportunity  to  see  that  the 
foodstuffs  submitted  to  the  can  be 
subjected  to  an  analysis  of  a  high 
class  and  scientific  nature.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  most  munici¬ 
palities  will  look  to  the  Goyernment 
for  assistance  in  food  control,  espe¬ 
cially  where  this  goes  further  than 
the  authority  of  the  state  or  munici¬ 
pality. 

Given  the  co-operation  of  the 
federal,  state  and  municipal  author¬ 
ities,  there  should  be  no  break  in  the 
chain  which  will  control  the  ruthless 
profiteer  who  endangers  the  public 
health  for  the  benefit  of  his  pocket. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  con¬ 
structive  work  of  the  wholesale 
grocer,  the  value  of  the  service  he 
renders  is  little  realized  or  appre¬ 
ciated  beyond  retail  circles.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  the 
wholesale  grocer  is  the  least  known 
and  the  least  tangible  factor  in  the 
marketing  and  distributing  of  food 
stuffs. 


While  Food  Prices 
Have  Been  Soaring 
Skyward 

it  is  noticeable  that  Swift’s  Pre¬ 
mium  Oleomargarine  changes 
in  price  but  slightly. 

Many  who  have  heretofore  never 
found  it  necessary  to  practice 
economics  have  begun  to  use 
oleomargarine  on  their  tables 
with  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
results. 

Those  who  have  tried  Swift’s 
Premium  Oleomargarine  find  it 
a  delicious  spread  for  bread,  ap¬ 
petizing  and  satisfying. 

And  thus  it  should  be,  for  it  is 
made  in  light,  clean  factories  of 
carefully  selected  and  choicest 
materials  by  the  most  improved 
machinery.  It  comes  to  you 
sweet,  pure  and  clean — un¬ 
touched  by  human  hands,  packed 
in  air-tight,  dust-proof  cartons, 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  inspection. 

If  you  are  seeking  table  economy 
without  lessening  the  nutritious 
value,  try  Swift’s  Premium  Oleo¬ 
margarine  as  a  spread  for  bread. 

Swift  &  Company 
u.  s.  A. 
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All  Nut  Margarines  Are  Not  Alike 

A  perfect  Nut  Margarine  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites: 

Keep  sweet  as  long  as  butter. 

Soften  at  the  same  temperature. 

Have  a  butter  flavor. 

Have  a  texture  so  as  to  spread  like  butter. 

FARRELL’S  A-l  Brand  has  stood  the  test  through  the  hottest 
months  of  Summer.  We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  prove 
this  statement. 

Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 

Churned  in  pasteurized  milk. 

Contains  1.0  animal  fats. 

DOWNEY  -  FARRELL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


K-T'/V/raW' 
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OLEOMARGARINE 


Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality  and  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for  Moxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


ChurncO  by 


Yftrvl-AVoylcy; 

INCORPOBATCO 


Chicago 


Canned  Tomatos  Used  as 
Baby  Food 

/^ANNERS  and  food  officials 
alike  will  be  interested  in  the 
statement  that  canned  tomatoes  are 
a  most  valuable  baby  food. 

The  canner  has  long  claimed  real 
value  for  his  product.  The  boys  in 
the  trenches  fought  the  harder  and 
endured  the  better  because  they  had 
the  rich  fruit  from  our  sunny  fields 
both  to  quench  their  thirst  and 
nourish  them.  But  not  until  Hess 
and  Unger  conducted  their  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  has  anyone  consid¬ 
ered  canned  tomatoes  a  valuable  food 
for  infants  as  well  as  for  soldiers  on 
the  fighting  line  or  adults  around  the 
family  table. 

The  use  of  tomato  juice  in  ward¬ 
ing  off  infantile  scurvy  is  interest¬ 
ingly  reported  by  Dr.  Hess  and  Dr. 
Unger  as  follows: 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  canned 
tomatoes  are  included  in  our  army 
ration,  in  which  they  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  potatoes  to  the  extent 
of  20  per  cent,  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  ascertain  whether  they 
possessed  antiscorbutic  properties. 

“Series  of  guinea  pigs,  five  in 
each  group,  were  put  on  a  diet  of 
hay,  oats  and  water  ad  libitum 
and  fed  various  amounts  of 
strained  tomatoes  which  had  been 
canned  almost  one  year  previous¬ 
ly.  It  was  found  that  the  addition 
of  5  c.c.  (about  teaspoonful) 
of  these  tomatoes  was  sufficient  to 
protect  the  animals  from  scurvy, 
and  that  larger  amounts  stimu¬ 
lated  growth  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree. 

“In  view  of  this  favorable  expe¬ 
rience  on  animals,  for  the  past 
three  or  four  months  we  have  fed 
canned  tomatoes  to  infants  who 
were  receiving  pasteurized  milk, 
substituting  it  in  the  dietary  for 
orange  juice,  which  has  become 
increasingly  expensive.  The 
amount  given  to  babies  three 
months  or  more  of  age  was  15 
c.c.  (a  little  less  than  4  tea¬ 
spoonfuls),  half  of  this  quantity 
being  given  daily  to  infants.  The 
tomatoes  have  been  uniformly 
well  tolerated  throughout  the 
summer  by  babies  as  young  as 
one  or  two  months  of  age,  and 
we  can  recommend  this  food¬ 
stuff  as  an  economical  and  ef¬ 
ficient  antiscorbutic.” 

Heat  to  the  boiling  point  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  destroy  the  vitamine  that 
protects  against  scurvy,  but  appa¬ 
rently  does  not  do  so  in  an  acid  me¬ 
dium  such  as  tomatoes.  All  bottle 
babies  should  have  orange  juice  or 
canned  tomatoes  after  the  second 
month. 
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FI  avoringf  Extracts 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

is  no  intention  or  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  prohibitionists  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  flavoring  extracts  is  also 
just  as  apparent.  Nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  actual  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  experienced  by  the  flavoring 
extract  manufacturers  whenever  this 
agitation  comes  up  in  any  state  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  them  and  to  business 
in  general  to  devise  some  form  of 
definition  of  intoxicating  liquors  that 
would  take  from  the  agitators  the 
power  to  do  harm  to  so  good  and 
legitimate  an  industry. 

Failing  in  this  there  should  be 
given  more  publicity  by  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  and  other  forces  to  the  fact  that 
where  the  law  has  not  specifically 
exempted  flavoring  extracts  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  courts  have  and  there 
is  no  danger  to  the  retailer  who  han¬ 
dles  flavoring  extracts. 

Flavoring  extracts  can  never  be¬ 
come  a  beverage.  Violent  illness  in¬ 
variably  follows  their  consumption 
except  in  the  few  cases  of  degener¬ 
ates  whose  stomachs  have  been  ruined 
anyway  and  responds  to  nothing 
short  of  carbolic  acid.  The  alcohol 
in  flavoring  extracts  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  extract  in  solution  and  no 
satisfactory  extract  that  will  keep 
under  all  conditions  and  preserve 
perfectly  the  desired  flavor  has  ever 
been  devised  except  those  that  con¬ 
tain  alcohol.  In  the  process  of 
cooking  the  alcohol  evaporates  so 
that  no  trace  appears  in  foods 
cooked  with  flavoring  extracts  em¬ 
bodied  in  them.  It  also  quickly  dis¬ 
appears  when  used  in  cold  prepared 
foods. 

Furthermore,  after  the  alcohol  and 
extract  and  other  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed  there  is  no  simple 
process  known  such  as  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  but  the  most  expert 
chemists,  to  separate  the  ingredients 
again  and  permit  the  use  of  the  alco¬ 
hol  for  beverage  purposes. 

Flavoring  extracts  are  today  an 
absolute  essential  and  after  the  coun- 
trv  goes  dry  they  will  be  even  more 
so  because  they  are  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  soft  drinks,  ice 
cream,  many  candies  and  various 
tasty  potables  that  will  be  relied 
upon  to  allay  the  craving  for 
stronger  liquids. 

Notice  should  be  served  upon  the 
agitators  whether  the  extremists 
among  the  “Drys"  or  the  subtle 
propogandists  among  the  “W  ets  to 
keep  their  hands  off  the  food  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  club  to  bring  about  their 
own  particular  views.  The  courts 


have  never  supported  the  claims 
made  by  some  of  these  agitators  that 
flavoring  extracts  cannot  be  sold  un¬ 
der  the  general  definition  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor,  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  belief  that  the 
courts  ever  will  hold  against  the 
legitimate  sale  of  flavoring  extracts. 

Seaweed  Furnishes 
Potash  Fertilizer 

Since  the  war  stopped  the  supply 
of  potash  from  Germany  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  various  processes  for 
recovering  potash  from  kelp,  a  sea¬ 
weed.  One  of  the  experimental 
plants  has  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  several  months. 

One  of  the  by-products  is  kelp  ash, 
which  contains  a  potash  content  of 
more  than  33  per  cent.  Several  car¬ 


loads  of  this  product  have  been  placed 
upon  the  eastern  markets  for  fertil¬ 
izer  purposes.  A  carload  was  re¬ 
cently  sold  to  a  farmers’  cooperative 
association  in  New  York  and  was 
found  so  satisfactory  that  another 
carload  was  bought  later.  A  third 
carload  of  kelp  ash  will  reach  Balti¬ 
more  about  May  1.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  kelp  ash  in  carload 
lots  for  fertilizer  purposes  may  secure 
further  information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Soils. 


The  Civil  War  gave  a  great  im¬ 
petus  to  the  canning  industry.  The 
present  war  has  developed  dehydra¬ 
tion.  The  great  savings  in  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  in  packing  ma¬ 
terials,  in  storage  space  as  result 
of  drying,  are  economic  factors  in 
the  food  industry  which  insure  the 
continuation  of  the  drying  industry 
after  the  close  of  the  war. 


Prices 

Vanilla 


THE  pure  juice  of  the  vanilla  bean— aged  in  wood 
to  bring  out  its  mellow  flavor  and  rich,  dark  color. 
That’s  Price’s  Vanilla  Extract !  Not  a  bit  of  artificial 
vanillin,  coumarin,  nor  coloring  in  it. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  flavor  of  your  cakes 
and  puddings,  ice  cream  and  candies  that  you  want 
the  very  best! 

Complete  line  of  Price’s  flavors  and  colors.  Send  Tropikid 
cut  from  Extract  carton  with  3c  stamp  for  our  booklet  “De¬ 
licious  Desserts.” 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  In  Business  66  Years  U.  S.  A. 


D’PR'Ce-k 

^Vowing  ^ 

extract 

VANltu 


Look  for 
Price's 
Tropikid 
on  Label. 
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Standardized  Milk 

LL  milk  laws  have  been  framed 
on  the  idea  that  the  consumer 
is  entitled  to  milk  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow.  If  the  cow 
produces  rich  milk  that  is  the  kind 
of  milk  to  be  left  at  the  kitchen 
door;  if  the  milk  is  low  in  fat  it 


should  be  sold  unmodified.  Of 
course  all  these  laws  and  ordinances 
were  intended  to  prevent  skimming 
and  watering.  In  effect  they  have 
compelled  the  sale  as  milk  of  fluids 
of  greatly  different  composition. 
That  is  the  reason  whv  the  practice 
of  standardizing  milk  by  adding  fat 


to  milk  poor  in  cream  and  taking 
away  fat  from  milk  rich  in  cream 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
justifiable  and,  indeed,  desirable 
practice. 

A  uniform  milk  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  except  by  standardizing  it. 
Milk  from  one  cow.  man}'  contain 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 
Another  cow  in  the  same  herd  will 
perhaps  give  six  per  cent  milk.  When 
the  milk  from  a  large  number  of 
cows  is  mixed  we  are  most  likely  to 
get  milk  of  normal  composition,  but 
even  then  its  character  depends  upon 
the  breed  of  the  cows  and  the  lo¬ 
cality  in  which  the  milk  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

For  some  purposes,  especially  for 
infant  feeding,  it  is  very  important 
that  milk  be  uniform  in  composition. 
A  baby  cannot  be  well  fed  on  milk 
which  contains  five  per  cent  of  fat 
one  day  and  three  per  cent  another. 
Under  present  conditions  in  the 
dairy  industry  where  one  group  of 
dairy  farmers  is  striving  to  produce 
a  maximum  amount  of  milk  with  a 
low  butter  fat  content  and  another 
group  is  interested  in  producing 
very  rich  milk,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  public  will  get  better  milk  if  the 
butter  fat  of  milk  is  brought  up  or 
down  to  a  definite  standard  before 
sale. 


SUGAR-3c 


THOUSANDS 


One  of  Our  Leaders.  Our  Wholesale  Pure  Food 
Catalogue  containing  this,  and  many  other  bargains 
Free  with  Trial  Order. 

of  dollars  are  wasted  by  sending 
expensive  catalogues  to  people  who 
don’t  mean  business.  To  eliminate  such  unnecessary 
waste,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  sell  at  the  low 
prices  we  quote,  we  will  send  our  Pure  Food  Catalogue 
only  to  people  who  prove  they  are  really  interested  in 
saving  money  on  groceries,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  saving  offered  in  our  Trial  Order. 

Some  of  The  Bargains  You  Will  Find  in  Our 
C  atalogue.  _ 


BEST 

FAMILY 

PATENT 


FLOUR  U7--5° 


CONE  OF  OUR  LEADERS) 

Swift's  Pride  Laundry  Soap,  per  bar . 2c 

Uneeda  Biscuits,  per  package . 2c 

“We  give  the  most  for  the  least  money” 

I  npT  MAM? _ Remember,  we  send  our  catalogue 

|  ri v  1  Itvfi  only  to  those  who  order  a  Trial 
Order.  We  do  not  sell  a  part  of  the  Trial  Order  or  any 
items,  in  it  separately,  but  our  Pure  Food  Catalogue 
contains  hundreds  of  great  bargains  which  you  are 
privileged  to  buy  in  any  amounts  you  wish.  .  Get  this 
catalogue  and  save  money.  Send  your  trial  order 
to-day.  Simply  enclose  SI. 99  and  say,  “Send  Me 
Trial  Order.” 

GUARANTEE:  Your  Money  Back  in  Full  II  You  Are 


TRIAL  ORDER 

Approximate  Our  Wholesale 

Retail  Price  Price  To  You 

Approximate  Weight,  13  Lbs. 

$0.55 — 5  Lbs.  Best  Pure  Granulated 

Sugar . SO.1  5 

.08 — 1  Bar  Ivory  Toilet  Soap _ 

.08 — 1  Pkg.  Gold  Dust  Washing 

Powder . 

.10 — X  Cake  Borden's  American 
Sweet  Milk  Chocolate.  . . . 

.15 — 1  Large  Pkg.  Fresh  Toasted 

Corn  Flakes . 

.15 — 1  Can  Vegetable  Soup  — 

Prepared  and  ready  to  serve 
.39 — 1  BottleHighly  Concentrated 

Laundry  Bluing . 

.20 — 1  Lb.  Cranberry  Fancy  Hand 

Picked  Dried  Beans . 

.30—14  Lb.  Pure  High  Grade 

Breakfast  Cocoa . 

.25 — 1  Bottle  Pure  Tomato  Catsup 
.25 — 1  Pkg.  High  Grade,  First 
Crop  UncoIoredJapnnTea. 

.20 — M  Lb.  Fancy  California 

Seedless  Raisins . 

.20 — 1  Lb.  Guaranteed  Baking 

Soda . 

.50 — 1  Bottle  Pure  Full  Strength 

Vanilla  Extract . 

.20 — 2  Bars  Cinderella.  The 

Wonder  Dye  Soap . 

-  Our  Special  Catalog  Free 

*3.60  OUR  WHOLESALE 
PRICE  TO  YOU 
Approximate  saving  to 


.02 

.02 

.02 

.06 

.08 

.23 

.15 

.18 

.1  9 


*3o 

.14 


L.99 

you  of  $1.61. 


Not  More  Than  Pleased. 


COMMONWEALTH  COMPANY — Wholesale  Grocers,  Dept  93.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Mail  Order  Wholesale  Grocers  in  America. 


"THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


°-  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 


Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  Qf 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 
it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
a'ads  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORK5, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 
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It  Is  Unsafe  to  Libel 
Foods 

A  PEW  years  ago  a  story  was 
sent  out  from  some  unknown 
source  to  the  effect  that  a 
then  popular  breakfast  food  con¬ 
tained  arsenic,  in  a  short  time  the 
consumers  generally  had  heard  the 
story,  and  whether  they  believed  it 
or  not,  stopped  using  that  brand  of 
cereal.  A  business  which  had  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  to  establish  and 
a  brand  of  food  of  high  quality  was 
destroyed  by  a  false  rumor. 

Scores  of  cases  of  food  poisoning 
are  reported  yearly,  although  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  investigation 
shows  no  basis  for  the  report.  The 
unfortunate  ice  cream  maker,  dairy¬ 
man  or  butcher  whose  goods  were 
libeled  and  business  destroyed  has 
had  no  recourse.  The  only  thing  for 
him  to  do  has  been  to  live  down  an 
unmerited  evil  reputation.  But  now 
the  courts  have  come  to  his  rescue. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
in  the  first  out-and-out  decision  of 
the  highest  court  of  any  state  has 
said  that  a  libel  on  a  food  product  is 
a  libel  on  the  manufacturer  of  that 
product.  The  court  further  says  that 
the  publication  of  any  story  to  the 
effect  that  a  specific  food  product  is 
unwholesome,  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded,  is  libelous  per  se,  if  the 
facts  given  are  hot  correct. 

The  judgment  was  rendered  in  a 
case  brought,  by  an  ice  cream  com¬ 
pany  against  a  newspaper  which  had 
published  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
ice  cream  manufactured  by  the  com¬ 
pany  had  caused  the  death  of  one 
child  and  the  serious  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  others. 

This  is  a  good  law.  Manufacturers 
of  unwholesome  food  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  every  bad  feature  of  their 
business  should  be  held  up  that  the 
public  may  see  it  and  withdraw  its 
patronage.  But  such  verdicts  as  the 
one  handed  down  by  the  New  York 
court  will  have  a  wholesome  effect 
in  stopping  unwarranted  attacks  by 
publication  of  false  and  sensational 
tales  of  poisoning  and  death  by  the 
eating  of  bad  candy  or  adulterated 
canned  goods. 


Difference  B  etween 

Roasting,  Grilling 

an  a  St  ewing 

HOSE  who  love  flavor  want 
their  meat  roasted  in  the  oven 
or  grilled  over  the  coals;  those 
who  are  interested  chiefly  in  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  cut  use  the  stew 
pan.  The  difference  between  roast¬ 


ing  and  grilling  or  stewing  is  the 
difference  between  the  cooking 
media. 

The  grilled  steak  or  chop  or  roast 
joint  is  meat  stewed  in  its  own  juice 
instead  of  in  water.  There  is  little 
difference  in  the  chemical  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  meat.  In 
all  cases  the  albumin  is  coagulated 
and  the  gelatinous  and  fibrous  tissue 
softened  by  being  heated  in  a  liquid 
solvent.  The  juices  are  retained 
within  the  roasted  or  grilled  meat, 
while  in  stewing  they  escape  more 
or  less  into  the  water.  Long  con¬ 
tinued  stewing  so  completely  loosens 
the  tissue  that  a  large  part  of  the 
soluble  constituents  of  the  meat  are 
found  in  the  liquor. 

When  the  highly  flavored  and 
soluble  portions  are  cooked  out  of 
the  meat  they  make  an  excellent 


boullion  and  when  this  dish  is  used 
as  the  first  course  in  a  meal  in  which 
the  residual  meat  left  in  the  pot  is 
served  with  vegetables  or  special 
sauces,  the  diner  is  well  fed.  As  to 
whether  or  not  the  concentration  of 
flavor  in  the  broiled  steak  is  better 
for  the  eater  than  the  milder  taste 
in  the  boiled  dish  is  a  debatable 
question.  Both  methods  of  prepa¬ 
ration  are  acceptable,  but  whether 
the  cook  roasts  the  beef  or  boils  it 
his  work  must  be  well  done.  A 
novice  before  the  coals  will  let  the 
rich  juice  escape  from  the  meat  and 
waste  in  the  fire.  A  poor  cook  will 
serve  the  beef  but  half  boiled  or, 
having  taken  the  solid  piece  from 
the  pot,  will  waste  the  water  loaded 
with  flavor  and  mineral  salts. 

Good  cookery  is  an  art.  The  expert 
cook  is  an  artist. 


Judgments  uzidei~  ^FDOD^DRUGS  ACT 


6201.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Adulteration  of  the  above  article 
was  alleged  as  it  consisted  in 
part  of  decomposed  and  moldy 
vegetable  substance.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1918,  condemnation  and 

forfeiture  was  entered  and  pro¬ 
duct  should  be  destroyed. 

6202.  Adulteration  of  evaporated  milk. 

The  above  labeled  Mount  Vernon 
Evaporated  Milk  was  found  to  be 
adulterated  as  it  contained  a 
filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed  ani¬ 
mal  substance.  On  February  4, 
1918,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared  for  property,  decree  of 
condemnation  and  forfeiture  was 
entered.  Product  was  ordered  de¬ 
stroyed. 

6203.  Adulteration  of  fish. 

The  above  product  was  found  to 
be  adulterated,  as  it  contained  a 
filthy  and  decomposed  animal 
substance.  On  March  26,  1918,  no 
claimant  appeared  and  it  was 
ordered  product  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

6205.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  was  alleged  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded  because 
water  had  been  mixed  to  substi¬ 
tute  in  part  tomatoes.  Article 
was  labeled  Pride  of  Golden  Hill 
Brand  Tomatoes,  but  did  not  have 
marked  on  label  weight  of  con¬ 
tents.  On  May  10,  1918,  defend¬ 
ants  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a 
fine  of  $50. 

6206.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Sardines  were  alleged  adulter¬ 
ated  as  they  contained  in  part  a 
decomposed  animal  substance.  On 
April  29,  1918,  claimant  pleaded 
guilty  and  court  ordered  product 
destroyed. 

6207.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

evaporated  milk. 

The  above  was  alleged  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  a  partially  evaporated 
milk  was  mixed  and  was  substi¬ 
tuted  in  part  for  evaporated  milk. 
It  was  misleading  as  the  label 
bore  Evaporated  Milk  and  really 
was  a  product  other  than  pure 
evaporated  milk,  and  it  did  not 
have  marked  on  label  weight  of 
contents.  On  March  12,  1918, 

claimant  pleaded  guilty  and  court 
ordered  product  delivered  upon 
payment  of  $11,000  bond  and  that 
product  be  relabeled. 

6208.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Adulteration  of  Grapefruit  was 
alleged  for  reasons  that  it  was 
frozen  and  tissues  were  under¬ 
going  rapid  disintegration  as  a 
result  of  freezing,  and  consisted 
in  part  of  bitter,  soft,  mushy  and 
partly  decomposed  grapefruit.  On 
January  30,  1918,  the  unadulter¬ 
ated  grapefruit  was  sorted  and 
sold,  and  the  balance  was  ordered 
destroyed. 

6209.  Adulteration  of  oranges  and 

tangerines. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6208. 

6211.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

The  above  was  alleged  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  it  was  colored  in  a 
manner  whereby  inferiority  was 
concealed  and  immature  grape¬ 
fruit  was  substituted  in  part  for 
mature  grapefruit.  On  October 
19,  1917,  claimant  pleaded  guilty 
and  court  ordered  product  relab¬ 
eled  “Colored  by  Sweating’’  and 
released  on  $1,000  bonds. 

6212.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Milk  was  found  adulterated  as 
water  had  been  mixed  and  sub¬ 
stituted  in  part  for  milk.  On 
May  15,  1918,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

6213.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6208. 


6214.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal 
or  cake. 

Choice  Cotton  Seed  Meal  or  Cake 
was  alleged  misbranded,  as  it 
stated  it  contained  41  per  cent 
crude  protein,  6  per  cent  crude 
fat,  10  y2  per  cent  crude  fiber  and 
in  truth  contained  less  crude  pro¬ 
tein  and  crude  fat  and  more  crude 
fiber  than  declared  on  label.  On 
May  6,  1918,  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
fined  $50  and  costs. 

6216.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Shell  eggs  was  found  adulter¬ 
ated  for  reasons  that  it  contained 
in  part  decomposed  and  filthy 
animal  substance.  On  March  11. 
1918,  claimant  pleaded  guilty  and 
the  court  ordered  that  unfit  for 
human  food  destroyed  and  that  fit 
for  food  be  sold. 

6217.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Adulteration  of  this  article  was 
alleged  for  the  reason  that  it 
consisted  of  a  decomposed  vege¬ 
table  substance.  On  May  13,  1918, 
no  claimant  having  appeared  for 
the  property  degree  of  condem¬ 
nation  and  forfeiture  was  en¬ 
tered  and  ordered  product  should 
be  destroyed. 

6219.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6217. 

6220.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6201. 

6223.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  so-called  saccharin. 

Adulteration  of  saccharin  was 
alleged  as  it  differed  from  stand¬ 
ard  strength,  quality  and  purity, 
and  was  sold  for  saccharin.  On 
May  14,  1918,  product  was  or¬ 

dered  destroyed. 

6224.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  olive  oil. 

Olive  Oil  was  found  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  it  contained  part  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  and  was  sold  for  olive 
oil,  also  that  it  did  not  contain 
the  amount  of  contents  on  label. 
On  April  4.  1918,  condemnation 
and  forfeiture  was  entered  and  it 
was  ordered  by  the  court  product 
should  be  released  and  claimant 
pay  costs  of  proceedings. 

6225.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  vinegar. 

It  was  alleged  the  above  article 
was  adulterated  in  violation  of 
section  7  and  misbranded  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  section  8  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  On  May  8,  1918, 
decree  of  condemnation  and  for¬ 
feiture  was  entered  and  product 
was  ordered  released  on  $1,000 
bonds. 

6226.  Adulteration  of  tomato  puree. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6201. 

6227.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  olive  oil. 

The  article  labeled  Pure  Olive  Oil 
was  found  adulterated,  as  it  con¬ 
tained  cottonseed  oil  and  substi¬ 
tuted  for  olive  oil,  which  was 
labeled  as  such,  and  purported  to 
be  a  foreign  product,  when  it 
was  of  domestic  manufacture.  On 
May  17,  1918,  court  released  the 
product  to  claimant  on  $500 
bonds. 

6228.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  evaporated  cream. 

The  above  was  alleged  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  evaporated  milk  had 
been  substituted  for  evaporated 
cream  and  was  sold  for  evapo¬ 
rated  cream.  On  May  14,  1918, 
decree  of  condemnation  and  for¬ 
feiture  was  entered  and  product 
was  ordered  released  on  $250 
bonds. 


6229.  Adulteration  of  ear  corn. 

The  above  was  alleged  adulter¬ 
ated,  as  it  contained  in  part  a 
decomposed  vegetable  substance. 
On  April  27,  1918,  court  released 
product  to  claimant  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  $500  bonds. 

6230.  Misbranding  of  evaporated  ap¬ 

ples. 

The  above  was  misbranded  in 
that  the  label  said  8  oz.  net 
weight,  and  in  fact  the  carton 
weight  25  per  cent  less.  On  De¬ 
cember  9,  1918,  consent  decree  of 
condemnation  and  forfeiture  was 
entered  and  product  was  ordered 
released  on  bond. 

6231.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  cottonseed  meal. 

The  above  was  alleged  adulter¬ 
ated  in  violation  of  section  7  and 
misbranded  in  violation  of  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  On  June  27,  1917,  court  or¬ 
dered  product  released  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1,000  bond  and  court 
costs. 

6232.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  wheat. 

Adulteration  of  above  article  was 
alleged  as  chess,  trash  and  weed 
seeds  had  been  mixed  and  sub¬ 
stituted  for  article  labeled 
“Wheat,  100  Pounds  Gross”  and 
was  found  misbranded  as  the 
gross  weight  of  contents  was 
marked  on  the  sacks  instead  of 
the  net  weight.  On  May  16,  1916, 
court  ordered  product  released 
upon  payment  of  $100  bond. 

6233.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

The  article  was  misbranded  as 
the  label  bore  100  Pounds  Second 
Class  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  as  they 
contained  a  great  deal  less  than 
100  pounds.  On  November  30, 

1917,  court  ordered  product  re¬ 
leased  upon  execution  of  $1,000 
bond. 

6234.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6233. 

6235.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6233. 

6236.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  East  Coast  Sweet  Feed. 

The  above  was  adulterated  as  it 
contained  in  part  a  filthy,  decom¬ 
posed  and  putrid  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance,  and  was  deficient  in  fat 
and  nitrogen-free  extract  and 
contained  crude  fiber.  Misfbranded 
because  net  weight  of  contents 
was  not  marked  on  package.  On 
November  23,  1917,  product  was 
released  on  bond. 

6237.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
net  weight  of  product  was  not 
marked  on  sacks.  On  March  21, 

1918,  product  was  ordered  re¬ 
leased  on  $500  bond. 

6238.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  walnuts. 

The  above  was  found  adulterated 
and  misbranded  because  it  con¬ 
tained  a  filthy,  decomposed  veg¬ 
etable  substance  and  net  weight 
of  contents  was  not  marked  on 
package.  On  March  11,  1918. 

property  was  sold  conditioned 
that  product  should  be  relabeled 
and  purchaser  pay  $250  bond. 

6239.  Misbranding  of  Eggette. 
Misbranded  because  label  showed 
each  package  was  equal  in  food 
value  to  12  eggs  and  it  really 
contained  a  large  per  cent  of  ce¬ 
real;  also  that  quantity  of  con¬ 
tents  was  not  marked  on  pack¬ 
age.  On  March  11,  1918,  court 
ordered  product  sold  and  that  the 
purchaser  execute  a  $100  bond 
and  product  should  be  relabeled. 

6240.  Misbranding  of  Eggette. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6239. 
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6242.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  cake. 

and  product  should  be  relabeled. 

6245.  Adulteration  of  prunes. 

Adulteration  of  this  article  was 
alleged,  as  it  consisted  in  part  of 
filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid 
animal  and  vegetable  substance. 
October  17,  1918,  court  ordered 
product  destroyed. 

6247.  Adulteration  of  corn. 

Adulteration  was  found  because 
it  consisted  in  part  of  decom¬ 
posed  vegetable  substance.  April 
23.  1918,  court  ordered  product 
released  on  $1,000  bond. 

6248.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  evaporated  apples. 

Adulterated  because  it  contained 
decomposed  vegetable  substance 
and  was  in  moldy  condition.  Mis¬ 
branded  because  contents  were 
labeled  Net  Weight  8  Oz.  and,  in 
fact,  was  16  per  cent  less.  July 
17,  1918,  court  ordered  product 
destroyed. 

6249.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  evaporated  apples. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6248. 

6250.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 

of  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6225. 

6251.  Adulteration  of  corn  meal. 

Adulteration  of  the  article  was 
alleged  as  it  consisted  of  a  de¬ 
composed  vegetable  substance. 
July  10,  1918,  court  ordered 

product  released  upon  payment 
of  costs  and  $1,000  bond,  and 
product  relabeled  “Damaged 
Corn  Meal.  Pit  for  Hog  Peed 
Only.” 

6252.  Adulteration  of  ear  corn. 

Adulteration  of  this  article  was 
found  because  it  consisted  in 
part  of  about  90  per  cent  de¬ 
composed  vegetable  substance. 
May  15,  1918,  no  claimant  ap¬ 

peared  for  property  and  product 
was  sold  by  U.  S.  Damaged 
corn,  fit  for  hog  feed  only. 


6253.  Adulteration  of  ear  corn. 

Substantially  the  same  6252. 

6254.  Adulteration  of  bacon. 

Bacon  was  found  adulterated  as 
it  consisted  of  a  filthy  and  de¬ 
composed  animal  and  vegetable 
substance.  November  22,  1917. 

defendant  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  fined  $20. 

6255.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Milk  was  found  to  be  adulterated 
as  it  was  mixed  with  water. 
December  13,  1917,  defendant 

entered  plea  of  guilty  and  was 
fined  $10. 


6256.  Adulteration  of  milk 

Adulteration  of  above  article 
was  alleged,  as  butter  fat  had 
been  taken  from  milk.  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1917,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

6257.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6255. 

6258.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6255. 

6267.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6356.  ‘ 

(Continued  on  page  49) 


Flavors  in 
Vials 


In  Jiffy-Jell  the  flavors  come  in  liquid  form,  in 
vials.  They  are  made  from  fresh,  ripe  fruit.  They  give 
to  Jiffy- Jell  desserts  a  wealth  of  fresh-fruit  taste. 

With  Jiffy-Jell  you  can  make  a  delicious  dessert  in 
an  instant.  It  comes  ready-sweetened,  so  it  saves  your 
sugar.  And  it  costs  but  a  trifle.  A  single  package 
serves  six. 

There  are  10  flavors,  but  we  suggest  Loganberry  or 
Pineapple.  Try  it  today.  It  will  bring  you  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  gelatine  desserts. 

2  Packages  for  25  Cents  at  Your  Grocer’s 


Jiffy- Jell,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Fqqv  Industry 


* 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

W.  A.  Schmitt,  Secretary .  C.  F.  Muel¬ 
ler  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers 
Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary,  208 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
American  Association  of  Refrigeration 
J.  F.  Nickerson,  Secretary,  431  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion 

William  T.  Phillips,  Secretary,  218 
Bast  Thirty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses 

New  York  City. 

American  Chemical  Society 
Charles  L.  Parsons,  Secretary,  Box 
505,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation 
Douglas  Lackey  Secretary,  Postal 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chfcago,  Ill. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa- 
tion 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (Price 
Maintenance) 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary,  Fifth 
Avenue  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

L.  F.  Brown,  Secretary,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association 

R.  L.  Evans,  Secretary,  139  North 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Grocery’s  Society  (Anti- 
Chain  Store) 

Lloyd  Curtiss,  Secretary,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

American  Home  Economics  Association 

Miss  Cora  Winchell.  Secretary,  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (Anti-Metric) 

30  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn 
L.  Hohmeyer,  Secretary,  208  South 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association 
Robert  G.  Gould,  Secretary,  116  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Metric  Association 
Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  Secretary,  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  National  Live  Stock 
Association 

E.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary,  515  Cooper 
Bldg..  Denver,  Colo. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

A.  D.  Naylor,  Secretary ,  Room  604,  18 
East  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Poultry  Association 
E.  B.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Mansfield. 
Ohio. 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers 

William  H.  Ross,  Secretary ,  154  Nas- 
nau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

H.  F.  Thunhorst,  Secretary ,  100  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association 

John  Clarke,  Secretary,  124  Front  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Warehousemen’s  Association 

Charles  L.  Criss,  Secretary ,  Liberty 
and  Second  Aves.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary,  105  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’ 
Association 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of 
New  York 

W.  E.  Evans,  Secretary,  97  Warren  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges 

J.  Ralph  Pickell,  Secretary ,  417  Pos¬ 
tal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 

Henry  P.  Dimond,  Secretary .  255  Cali¬ 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

G.  M.  Day,  Secretary,  111  Buffalo  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Millers  of 
America 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Grain  Dealers’  National  Association 

Charles  Quinn,  Secretary,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association 

Frank  Hemingway,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Shippers’ 
Association 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary,  522  Mercan¬ 
tile  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association 

Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary,  1100 
East  15th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’ 
Association 

Louis  N.  Geldert,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  1339  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Robt.  Gibson,  Secretary,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Maltsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics 

R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary,  10  North  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers’  <&  Dealers’  Association 
of  America  (Anti-Prohibition) 

A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager,  36 
West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association 

A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary .  53  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation 

A.  P.  Husband.  Secretary,  911  Royal 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  Apple  Cider  & 
Vinegar 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Box 
Manufacturers 

F.  C.  Gifford,  Secretary,  1210  Edison 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers 

Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  President,  520 
N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers 

J.  M.  Bell,  Secretary ,  Royal  Insurance 
Bldg.  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists 

T.  H.  Potts,  Secretary,  122  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 

Jno.  H.  Schaefer,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn 
Millers 

Charles  Schmidt,  Secretary,  c/o 
Schmidt  &  Walker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Grocers 

Alfred  H.  Beekmann,  Secretary,  6 
Harrison  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package 
Manufacturers’  Association 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  ■/ 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit 
Brokers’  Association 

James  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary  326  W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


National  Canners’  Association 
F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary,  1739  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association 
Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico. 

National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association 

George  W.  Toms,  Secretary,  201  Tchou- 
pitoulas  St.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

National  Confectioners’  Association  of 
the  United  States 

Walter  C.  Hughes,  Executive  Secretary. 
813  Evans  Bldg.,  1420  New  York  Ave. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Dairy  Council 

W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary,  Room  405, 
130  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Union 
W.  T.  Creasy,  Secretary,  Catiwissa,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States 
R.  S.  French,  Secretary ,  90  W.  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  W'ater 
Flavors 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary,  1238 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation 

^George  Brown,  Secretary,  Sycamore, 

National  Peanut  Cleaners’  and  Shelters’ 
Association 

Everett  A.  Fee,  Secretary,  400  Amer¬ 
ican  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Suffolk,  Va. 

National  Pickle  Packers*  Association 
Frank  A.  Brown  Secretary,  1546 
Cortland  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg 
Association 

P.  F.  Combiths,  Secretary,  221  West 
South  Water  St,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  T.  Siebels,  Business  Manager,  208 
N.  Wells  St. 

National  Research  Council 

A.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman  Food  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Swine  Growers’  Association 
J.  J.  Doty,  Secretary ,  Shenandoah,  la. 
National  Trade  Association  (Anti-Price 
Maintenance) 

John  W.  Hahn,  Secretary,  18  East  41st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists* 
Association  « 

F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary  81  Fulton 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Ice  Association  of  America 
H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary,  18  E.  41st  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  North  America 

William  H.  Killian,  President,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Club 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association 
J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

.Southern  Cattlemen’s  Association 

R.  M.  Gow,  Secretary,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association 

E.  A.  Eignus.  General  Manager,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc. 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary,  106  Water 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers’  Association 

H.  F.  Fox,  Secretary,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Truman  G.  Palmer,  Secretary,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association  of 
America 

W.  D.  Tidwell,  Esq.,  P.  O.  Box  1349, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

J.  L.  Kalleen,  Secretary,  817  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis  Ind. 
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James  Foust  W  arns  Against 
Cheap  Soft  Drinks 


]  AMES  FOUST,  Dairy  and  Food 
D  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania, 
outlined  to  the  officials  gathered  in 
convention  of  the  Central  Atlantic 
States  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Offi¬ 
cials’  Association  what  he  believed 
would  happen  after  July  1st  when 
the  country  goes  dry. 

He  says  that  under  all  sorts  of 
names,  trade  and  coined,  so-called 
non-alcoholic  drinks  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  sold  which  upon  analysis 
would  prove  to  be  alcoholic  and  in¬ 
toxicating,  and  that  this  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  the  food  control  officials  had  bet¬ 
ter  prepare  for  and  be  ready  to  meet. 

He  also  stated  under  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed  that  there  were 
$100,000,000  invested  in  this  coun- 
trv  in  the  soft  drink  industry  and 
that  the  legitimate  trade  had  no 
right  to  compete  with  the  cheap,  un¬ 
sanitary  joints,  often  located  in  cel¬ 
lars  and  unsanitary  places  and  ran 
by  unsanitary  people  who  dispensed 
their  concoctions  in  the  poorer  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  large  cities  for  one  and 
two  cents  a  drink;  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  the  legitimate  trade  that  had 
built  large  sanitary  plants  with  the 
most  modern  equipment,  using  pure 
and  wholesome  materials.  His  re¬ 
marks  had  reference  to  two  phases  of 
the  business  and  did  not  refer  to  the 


legitimate  bottler,  but  protected 
him. 

“As  you  know,”  he  continued, 
“there  is  now  on  sale  in  certain  dry 
counties  so-called  soft  drinks  which 
contain  from  two  to  three  per  cent 
alcohol.  This  will  get  worse  after 
July  1st.” 

He  further  stated  that  the  ice 
cream  industry  represented  $50,000,- 
000  fifteen  years  ago  and  it  has 
grown  until  now  it  represents  $150,- 
000,000,  and  that  the  soft  drink  or 
soda  water  industry  is  increasing 
with  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  spending  their  money  to 
improve  this  line  of  business  by 
building  modern  sanitary  plants 
should  be  encouraged  and  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  compete  with  the  bottlers 
and  vendors  who  manufacture  their 
product  in  unsanitary  places  and 
sell  their  so-called  soft  drinks  to 
children.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  poorer  and  crowded  districts  of 
our  large  cities  where  some  of  the 
beverages  can  be  purchased  for  one 
and  two  cents  a  drink.  Many  of 
these  preparations'  contain  dirt, 
germs  and  sometimes  dope,  and  are 
undermining  the  health  of  helpless 
children.  He  said  he  believed  that 
something  drastic  should  be  done  to 
protect  the  innocent  little  victims. 
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OA  NUT0 

CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  UBS 
rr««  from  Animal  rat* 


OLEOMARGARINE 

TMe  Nucoa  Butter  Company  ™ 

 ■««  EWCE_ KJ 


IKHD  *TY\\S  FHOOUCX 
TO  CO*AF'C<  VTVl 
B\rt  VT  \&  K*iO\.UTr 
MR  OVA 


Butters 

Bread 

Stays 
^ rveet 


PACKED  AND  SEALED  AT  THE  CHURN 


Churners 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
III  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
1964-68  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 
2144  Violet  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Judgments 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

6277.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6256. 

6278.  Adulteration  of  milk. 
Substantially  the  same  as  6256. 

6279.  Adulteration  of  black-eyed  peas. 

The  above  product  was  found 
adulterated,  as  it  consisted  in 
part  of  a  filthy  and  decomposed 
animal  or  vegetable  substance. 
April  16,  1918.  defendant  failed 
to  appear  and  $20  as  collateral 
was  forfeited. 

6280.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6255. 

6281.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6271. 

6282.  Adulteration  of  lard. 

Lard  was  found  unadulterated, 
as  cottonseed  oil  and  beef 
stearin  had  been  substituted. 
April  27,  1918,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 


America’s 

favorite 

breakfast 


In  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  homes  no  break¬ 
fast  is  complete  without 
Aunt  Jemima  Pancakes — 
rich,  nourishing,  always- 
uniform,  always-perfect 
pancakes. 

Aunt  Jemima  Pancake 
Flour  is  a  scientific  blend¬ 
ing  of  carefully  selected 
cereals,  with  even  the  pow¬ 
dered  sweet  milk  mixed  in. 
Just  add  water,  and  in  two 
minutes  your  breakfast  is 
ready. 


Aunt  Jemima  Mills  Company 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

“I’se  in  town,  Honey!” 


Copyright  1919,  Aunt  Jemima  Mills  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole- 
someness,  leavening-  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Co. 

Sales  Department 
327  So.  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  patents  to  protect  inventions. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely 
upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

R.  E.  Burnham 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Con  inental  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FRASER  LABORATORIES 

Analytical  Department,  Frater  &  Co 

SO  L  41st  St.,  (Chemists  Bldg.,)  New  York,  N.Y. 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs, 
Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
Examinations. 

Investigations  to  Improve  Proc¬ 
esses.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


THE  COLUMBUS 

LABORATORIES 

31  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial, 
Medical,  Milling  and  Baking .  Expert 
Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and 
Operation  of  Plants  for  the 
Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use 
of  Vegetable  Oils. 
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Ryzon  and  Food  Education 

Interest  in  careful  preparation  of  food  grows 
more  widespread  every  year.  Schools,  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  are  teaching  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  modern  methods  in  the  kitchen. 

And  so  when  a  new  baking  powder  was 
introduced  there  were  thousands  of  progressive 
housewives  and  domestic  science  teachers  to 
welcome  RYZON,  the  Perfect  Baking  Powder. 

Their  tests  convinced  them  of  its  scientific, 
economical  and  dependable  qualities  —  a 
baking  powder  that  insured  successful  results 
—  and  they  found  their  own  high  standards 
of  food  preparation  embodied  in  the  new 
RYZON  Baking  Book.  Their  endorsement  has 
been  a  big  factor  in  spreading  the  doctrine  of 
better  food  preparation. 

RYZON  is  40c  a  pound.  The  new  RYZON  Baking 
Book  ( original  price  $1.00),  containing  250  prac¬ 
tical  recipes,  many  of  conservation  value  and  others 
easily  adapted  to  present  day  needs,  will  be  mailed , 
postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  joc  in  stamps  or  coin, 
except  in  Canada. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 

We  must  all  do  our  best  to  make  the  change  from  War  Work  lo  Peace  Work  as  easy  as  possible. 

Cooperation  is  the  Big  Thing  needed  NOW. 

U.S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR 
Wm.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary 
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A  Woman’s 
School  of  Economy 


Would  Have  Lessons  Like  These 

One  thing  to  know  in  buying  food  is  the 
cost  per  calory  unit.  That’s  the  energy 
measure  of  food  value. 

Meats  and  fish  on  this  basis  cost  at  least 
ten  times  Quaker  Oats.  And  some  foods 
cost  up  to  twice  as  much  as  meat. 

Each  30-cent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  used 
to  displace  meat  at  breakfast  saves  about  $3. 

Another  thing  to  know  is  the  sort  of  nu¬ 
triment. 

The  oat  is  the  food  of  foods.  As  a  vim 
food  it  has  age-old  fame.  In  protein  it 
equals  beef,  and  stands  first  among  the 
brain  foods.  It  is  rich  in  needed  minerals. 

Quaker  Oats  with  milk  forms  almost  the 
ideal  food. 

One  needs  a  mixed  diet.  Some  costly 
foods  are  necessary. 

But  the  supreme  breakfast  is  a  dish  of 
Quaker  Oats.  The  cost  is  one-half  cent. 

It  means  a  delicious  breakfast,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  nutritious  breakfast.  And  the  tri¬ 
fling  cost  will  average  up  the  costlier  meals 
of  the  day. 


Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


Make  your  oat  dishes  delightful  by  using  Quaker  Oats . 
They  are  flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the  rich, 
plump,  luscious  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a 
bushel. 

Get  the  extra  flavor  which  we  bring  you  in  this  way. 

Prices  Reduced  to  12c  and  30c  a  Package 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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In  the  Day  s  Work 

OVER  a  hundred  subscribers  asked  for  extra  copies 
of  our  May  issue.  These  requests  were,  in  many 
cases,  for  quantities.  Several  wanted  a  hundred 
or  more.  We  could  have  sold  several  hundred  more 
copies  if  we  had  them  to  spare.  Our  extras  were  sold 
out  three  days  after  the  issue  was  off  the  press.  This  is 
all  very  pleasing,  for  people  do  not  send  wires  or  put  in 
long  distance  phone  calls  to  get  copies  of  a  magazine 
unless  they  want  them  and  want  them  very  much.  We 
may  be  all  wrong  in  our  logic,  but  we  sort  of  figure  that 
the  reason  they  want  extra  copies  is  because  we  are 
giving  the  food  industry  a  creditable  magazine  in  which 
they  see  a  real  value.  1  tell  you  it  gives  us  a  lot  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  have  prominent  food  officials  who  have 
followed  the  Food  Journal  from  its  beginning,  tell  us 
there  is  no  comparison  in  the  Food  Journal  today  with 
what  it  was  under  other  management.  When  this  same 
sentiment  is  voiced  by  several  big  food  manufacturers, 
we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we  are  on  the  right  road. 
The  evidence  this  last  month  of  requests  for  extra  copies, 
letters  of  commendation,  etc.,  help  us  to  “carry  on”  even 
though  the  advertising  does  seem  slow  in  increasing. 

Everybody  tells  us  to  keep  on  going  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  will  come,  this  we  expect  to  do.  I  have  “some¬ 
what  of  a  hunch”  that  -most  of  the  big  advertisers  who 
are  not  with  us  now,  are  simply  waiting  to  see  if  we 
are  a  flash  in  the  pan  or  if  we  are  really  going  to  im¬ 
prove  our  efforts  in  building  up  a  potential  magazine. 

Last  week  a  letter  came  in  from  one  of  the  biggest 
national  advertisers,  frankly  telling  us  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  us  some  advertising  when  we  were  “estab¬ 
lished.”  There  are  perhaps  others  who  feel  the  same 
way.  However,  if  there  is  any  question  in  their  minds 
that  we  are  not  going  to  grow  better  as  we  gain  in  ex¬ 
perience,  it  can  be  put  down  as  another  foolish  question. 

We  may  make  mistakes,  in  fact,  we  have  made  many 
during  the  past  six  months,  but  these  have  been  errors 
of  inexperience  by  which  we  have  profited  and  not  mis¬ 
takes  of  heart. 

The  American  Food  Journal  we  find  has,  in  its 
thirteen  years  of  progress,  made  friends  and  foes,  it 
could  not  do  otherwise  and  be  more  than  a  jellyfish? 
For  there  are  many  questions  constantly  coming  up 
where  right  and  wrong  must  find  a  fighting  arena  and 
the  American  Food  Journal  has  often  furnished  the 
forum.  “Be  that  as  it  may,”  to  quote  a  corpulent  come¬ 
dian :  We  don’t  object  to  ’the  criticism  of  our  enemy 
because  we  have  long  since  given  up  the  idea  of  pleasing 
everybody.  But  we  do  most  earnestly  protest  against 
any  accusations  of  unfairness,  being  a  tool  of  anybody 
or  in  any  way  subsidized. 

We  will  continue  to  voice  our  sincere  protest  against 
wild-eyed  reformers  who  seem  to  think  that  because  a 
corporation  has  built  up  a  business  it  should  be  crippled 
and  hampered  bv  absurd  legislation  until  it  ceases  to  be 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Which  Belong  Together 

Bubble  Grains  and  Berries 

When  berries  come,  mix  Puffed  Grains  with 
them — always.  Every  fruit  dish  needs — like  short¬ 
cake — some  flaky,  crusty  blend. 

These  flimsy,  toasted  bubbles  add  a  flavory  de¬ 
light.  Yet,  like  the  sugar,  they  almost  melt  away. 

The  Ideal  Dish  for  summer  suppers  and  lunch¬ 
eons  is  Puffed  Wheat  and  milk.  Think  of  toasted 
whole  grains,  light  and  airy,  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size. 

Morning  Greetings 

The  most  welcome  dish  at  breakfast  is  some  Puffed 
Grain,  as  you  know.  There  is  no  other  way  to  make  a 
grain  so  enticing.  . 

At  play  time,  countless  mothers  crisp  these  grains  and 
douse  with  melted  butter.  Then  these  tidbits  become  food 
confections  for  children  to  eat  dry. 

Never  Enough 

Rarely  do  children  get  enough  whole-grain  food.  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  supply  it. 

They  supply  it  with  every  food  cell  blasted,  so  digestion 
is  easy  and  complete. 

For  Puffed  Grains  are  st'earn-exploded.  Every  granule 
js  fitted  to  feed.  While  they  seem  like  mere  enticements 
they  are  scientific  foods. 

Children  who  don’t  get  enough  eat  something  less  de¬ 
sirable.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Puffed  Rice  and  Corn  Puffs  taste  like  bubbled  nut  meats. 
They  make  candy  light  and  nutty.  They  form  a  flimsy, 
nut-like  garnish  for  ice  cream. 

Any  Puffed  Grain  forms  ideal  toasted  wafers  for  your 
soups. 

Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 
Corn  Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 
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Few  Gifts  of  Nature 


Have  Proved  More  Useful 


to  Mankind  Than  Corn 


King  of  American  Cereals 


CORN  STARCH  — edible,  laundry, 
or  lump,  has  grown  to  be  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity. 


CORN  SUGAR — has  its  place 
with  the  ice-cream  manufacturer, 
the  physician  and  the  baker. 


CORN  OIL  — most  wholesome  as  a 

salad  oil,  emphasizing  the  flavor  of  the 
salad.  For  shortening,  frying,  and  the 
myriad  of  uses  in  the  kitchen.  Corn  Oil 
has  made  a  distinct  place  in  the  home. 


CORN  SYRUP — a  wholesome, 
popular  priced  sweet,  gives  the  home 
a  pure,  nutritious  food. 


American  Manufacturers’  Association  of 

Products  from  Corn 


208  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


American  Maize  Products  Co.,  135  William 
St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York 

Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beacb,  Micb. 
Keever  Starcb  Company,  Columbus,  Obio 
Piel  Bros.  Starcb  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Union  Starcb  &  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 
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In  the  Day  s  Work 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

of  use  to  humanity.  If  we  had  the  space  we  could  sight 
some  shining  examples  of  where  honest  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  so  fettered  as  to  cause  mankind  to  lose 
good  food  products  or  make  it  necessary  to  pay  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  for  them. 

In  exposing  such  industrial  crimes  naturally  we 
make  enemies.  We  do  not  care  about  this  for  we  do  not 
want  the  support  or  friendship  of  any  but  fair  men  in 
the  Food  Industry.  We  do,  however,  plead  with  our  read¬ 
ers  to  use  our  paper  to  defend  or  expose  injustice  in  the 
food  field.  We  will  greatly  welcome  such  correspond¬ 
ence.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  inside  story  to  almost 
every  industry  that  should  be  told. 

For  instance,  the  liquor  interests  are  endeavoring 
to  convince  Congress  and  the  different  state  legislatures 
that  flavoring  extracts  should  be  prohibited  because  they 
contain  a  percentage  of  alcohol.  As  it  is  claimed  that 
flavoring  extract’s  cannot  be  successfully  made  without 
alcohol,  and  as  most  soft  drinks,  ice  cream  and  desserts 
require  flavoring  extracts,  it  can  be  easily  appreciated 
that  an  agitation  of  abolishing  flavoring  extracts  would 
effect  a  great  many  legitimate  interests  and  naturally 
the  liquor  men  are  fanning  this  flame.  When  prohibi¬ 
tion  does  take  place,  however,  the  public  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived  of  soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  flavored  candies,  etc. 
That  is  why  although  admitting  that  it  would  be  better 
if  alcohol  was  not  used  in  flavoring  extracts,  yet  it  is, 
and  prohibition  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  liquor 
prohibition  by  robbing  the  people  of  soft  drink  alterna¬ 
tives. 

Then  there  is  a  question  of  butter  alternatives;  if 
this  were  viewed  from  a  standpoint  of  economics,  instead 
of  the  mysterious  and  over-played  vitimines  it  would 
clear  up  much  in  the  minds  of  the  butter  men.  In 
other  words,  the  world  can  use  much  more  butter  than 
can  be  produced,  consequently,  alternatives  have  been 
created  which  will  be  sold  as  long  as  butter  cannot  be 
had  at  prices  which  all  can  afford.  Had  it  not  been  for 
butter  alternatives  during  the  war,  the  price  of  butter 
would  undoubtedly  have  reached  the  dollar  mark.  The 
public  can  and  will  always  use  all  the  butter  that  can 
be  made.  We  believe  there  is  a  place  for  butter  alter¬ 
natives  as  well  and  earnestly  contend  there  should  be 
no  competition  between  them,  there  being  a  distinct 
place  for  each. 

We  have  been  accused  of  being  friends  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  we  acknowledge  this,  but  in  the  same  breath  we 
claim  we  are  just  as  good  a  friend  of  the  butter  interests. 
If  this  is  doubted,  carefully  read  our  articles  now  run¬ 
ning  on  the  subject  of  Oleomargarine  and  see  if  you 
can  detect  a  spirit  of  unfairness  in  them. 

We  welcome  criticism,  we  appreciate  suggestions,  so 
when  you  see  something  you  like  or  do  not  like  in  the 
American  Food  Journal,  tell  us. 

(To  be  continued  in  July.) 

C.  A.  Patterson, 

I  Publisher. 


What  Oleomargarine  Is 

Oleomargarine  is  not  a 
substitute  for  butter,  and 
we  have  never  sold  it  as 
such.  Oleomargarine  is 
a  wholesome,  health- 
full  spread  for  bread. 

Its  food  value  is  recog¬ 
nized,  its  purity  has 
never  been  questioned. 
Swift’s  Premium  Oleo¬ 
margarine  bears  the  seal 
of  the  U.  S.  Government 
inspection.  It  is  made 
of  the  cleanest,  choicest 
materials  obtainable, 
and  comes  to  you  pure 
and  sanitary  —  un-  ' 
touched  by  human 
hands. 

As  a  food,  it  contains  the 
elements  of  growth  and 
nutrition  for  child  and 
man. 

Its  price  places  its  use 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Try  a  pound  of 

Swift’s  Premium  Oleomargarine 

Today. 

Swift  &  Company 

U.  S.  A. 
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Food  Manufactures  SK  ou  Id 
H  ave  Governmental  Protection 

Federal  Law  Is  Needed  to  Stop  Practices  and  Legislation  by 

States  Which  Tend  to  Hamper  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Distribution 

ACTION  was  taken  by  the  broad  selling  campaign.  And  sad,  does  not  depend  upon  practically 
National  Confectioners’  Asso-  but  true,  how  the  conclusions  of  the  every  other  section  of  the  country 
ciation  at  their  annual  con-  lawyers  and  researchers  were  often  for  some  of  its  most  desired  articles 
vention  last  month  which,  if  the  set  at  nought  by  officials  who  arbi-  of  diet.  No  state  is  sufficient  unto 
suggestion  is  carried  out,  will  bring  trarily  insisted  upon  their  own  views  itself  and  each  must  depend  upon 
about  one  of  the  most  needed  reforms  being  followed  and  forced  the  manu-  the  other  for  much  of  its  food  supply, 
affecting  the  manufacture  and  distri-  facturers  into  a  long  and  expensive  Thus  practically  every  aiticle  of 
bution  of  food  and  which  will  do  law  suit.  food  comes  for  a  time  under  the 

more  to  clear  up  the  many  mixups  Such  a  history  would  tell  of  hun-  existing  Federal  food  laws  and  mter- 
and  discrepancies  in  our  laws  and  dreds  of  thousands  . of  dollars  spent  state  commerce  regulations,  but 
food  manufacturing  situation  than  in  what  should  have  been  unneces-  under  our  present  system  it  is  only 
any  amount  of  state  regulation  could  sary  litigation  and  hundreds  of  for  a  time.  When  food  is  shipped  m 
do"  The  resolution  adopted  at  the  thousands  more  that  will  have  to  be  large  quantities  from  state  to  state 
convention  was  as  follows:  spent  in  the  same  way  if  our  present  it  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  favor  system  is  held  to.  It  would  tell  of  the  Federal  (Government,  but  as 
having  the  Congress  of  the  United  vast  expenditures  of  time  and  money  soon  as  it  is  placed  on  the  shelves 
States  enact  a  law  that  will  give  in  changing  labels,  advertising  mat-  of  the  retailer  it  comes  under  the 
food  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  ter  and  selling  methods  so  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  laws  and 
the  fullest  protection  from  being  various  laws  of  the  forty-eight  states  must  conform  to  these  state  laws  no 
interfered  with  by  state  officials  or  might  be  met.  It  would  recite  the  matter  how  foolish  they  are  or  how 
state  food  laws.  many  stories  of  expensive  lobbies  much  extra  cost  they  may  cause  to 

While  this  resolution  was  passed  maintained  in  the  various  states  to  be  added  to  the  product.  Many  prod- 
by  men  representing  only  a  limited  pass  favorable  or  prevent  the  passage  ucts  that  are  sold  in  every  state  in 
number  and  kind  of  food  articles  of  unfavorable  legislation  that  would  the  Union  have  to  be  labeled  and 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  it  is  affect  the  product  of  one  or  more  advertised  differently  in  some  states 
safe  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  manufacturers.  And  in  reciting  the  than  in  others  and  sometimes  even 
of  practically  every  kind  of  food  on  stories  of  the  lobbies  there  must,  of  the  formula  of  the  product  itself 
which  the  people  of  our  country  are  course,  be  included  stories  of  graft  must  be  changed  for  some  particular 
dependent  for  their  existence  will  and  corruption  such  as  are  sure  to  state  where  a  freak  law  has  been 
say  “Amen”  to  the  proposal ;  and  arise  out  of  bitter  legislative  fights,  passed. 

that  other  food  organizations  will  go  In  summing  up  the  whole  matter  All  this  is  not  only  very  costly  m 
on  record  in  the  very  near  future  and  accounting  for  the  money  spent  dollars  and  cents  for  the  whole  coun- 
as  favoring  such  a  law  is  a  conclusion  such  a  book  would  have  to  conclude  try,  but  it  has  actually  resulted  m 
that  will  be  readily  admitted  by  with  the  statement  that  the  con-  the  people  of  some  states  being,  de- 
practically  every  one  conversant  with  sumer  pays  the  bills  in  extra  prices  prived  of  the  use  of  certain  articles 
the  situation.  tacked  onto  the  commodities.  of  food  because  the  manufacturers 

To  present  the  history  of  the  •  Of  course  a  law  such  as  is  sought  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
impulse  behind  this  movement  would  would  not  affect  the  states’  rights  meet  the  strange  demands  of  the 
require  a  book  of  more  pages  than  to  control  goods  produced  and  mar-  laws  of  those  states  and  have  re- 
the  Bible.  Such  a  history  would  keted  locally,  articles  which  are  trained  from  trying  to  sell  there, 
include  the  analysis  of  many  hun-  purely  of  intrastate  commerce,  be-  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
dreds  of  law  suits  which  have  been  cause  the  Federal  Government  could  where  certain  articles  of  food  have 
carried  through  all  of  the  courts  of  not  and  should  not  be  burdened  with  been  sold  for  years  under  a  label 
the  country  to  determine  the  mean-  the  duty  of  trying  to  regulate  purely  which  has  been  approved  and  then 
ing  of  certain  state  laws  passed  by  local  matters,  but  these  articles  are  some  state  legislator,  because  o  ig- 
a  group  of  state  legislators  wm,  comparatively  few.  Our  great  ceil-  norance  or  a  prejudice,,  succeeds  m 
had  neither  adequate  knowledge  nor  ters  of  population  demand  such  vast  having  a  law  passed  in  Ins  sta  e 
breadth  of  vision  necessary  to  pass  amount  of  food  that  no  one  state  is  which  compels  a  change  ot  a  le  . 
intelligently  on  the  subject  of  their  capable  of  producing  it.  Our  people  There  are  cases  where  the  whole- 
law  making.  Such  a  history  would  in  both  the  large  and  small  com-  someness  of  a  product  is  not  ques- 
include  in  its  pages  the  stories  of  munities  have  been  educated  to  con-  tioned,  but  some  freak  circumstance 
long  and  expensive  researches  by  sume  great  varieties  of  food,  more  or  maybe  a  law  passed  to  regulate 
lawyers  and  specialists  to  determine  kinds  than  the  climatic  or  soil  con-  some  other  product,  is  later  found 
just  how  a  certain  article  should  be  ditions  of  any  state  can  produce,  to  be  worded  so  as  to  affect  this 
branded  and  sold  in  the  various  There  is  hardly  a  village  or  farming  article  which  was  not  thought  of 
states  before  the  manufacturer  or  community  in  this  whole  country,  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  the 
producer  dared  to  enter  upon  a  not  to  mention  the  large  cities,  which  article  which  was  uot  originally  the 
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target  of  the  legislative  action  has 
to  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  law. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the 
state  laws  that  have  been  passed 
against  a  certain  article  were  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  manufacturers  of  a 
competitive  product  and  many  cases 
where  the  officials  of  some  particular 
state  have  taken  a  stand  in  inter¬ 
preting  a  state  law  which  apparently 
the  original  law  makers  never  in¬ 
tended.  Thus  we  have  many  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Supreme  Court  worded 
somewhat  as  follows :  “The  question 
of  the  wholesomeness  or  purity  of 
the  product  has  not  been  made  an 
issue  in  this  case.  But  inasmuch  as 
under  the  existing  Federal  statutes 
the  state  has  the  right  to  make  laws 
governing  this  and  other  commod¬ 
ities  and  inasmuch  as  the  state  has 
delegated  the  power  of  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  these  laws  to 
certain  state  officials  the  dictum  of 
these  officials  must  be  held  as  final 
and  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  seen  fit  to  take  from 
the  states  the  power  this  court  can¬ 
not  do  otherwise  than  decree  that 
as  the  state  has  the  right  this  right 
must  be  respected.” 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  been  appealed 
to  and  the  decision  has  been  that  it 
could  not  go  into  the  character  of 
the  product  because  the  state  had 
final  jurisdiction  and  all  the  court 
could  do  was  to  uphold  the  state  in 
the  matter  of  jurisdiction. 

The  necessity  of  marketing  prod¬ 
ucts  under  such  a  multiplicity  and 
such  a  variety  of  regulations  is  not 
conducive  to  efficient  handling  of 
our  food  situation.  We  have  "out¬ 
grown  such  a  system,  and  now  that 
the  readjustment  period  is  here  and 
the  eyes  of  discerning  people  have 
been  opened  to  the  vast  needs  of  the 
world  for  larger  quantities  of  good 
food,  it  is  high  time  that  steps  be 
taken  to  remove  the  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  facility  of  distribution. 

The  enactment  of  a  Federal  stat¬ 
ute  to  accomplish  the  purposes  out¬ 
lined  would  not  mean  the  letting 
down  of  effort  to  keep  adulterated 
or  impure  food  from  the  market. 
Such  a  law  could  be  so  drawn  as  to 
protect  the  public  against  impure  or 
unwholesome  food.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  forty-eight  standards  of  purity 
we  should  have  one  national  stand¬ 
ard  with  suitable  provisions  for 
inspection  and  enforcement  of  such 
standard.  Bather  than  weakening 
our  pure  food  regulations  such  a 
measure  would  strengthen  it,  as  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  is 
less  tendency  to  violate  Uncle  Sam’s 
regulations  than  the  state  or  local 
laws. 


Since  the  enactment  of  the  first 
pure  food  laws  conditions  have 
changed  greatly.  Such  laws  are  no 
longer  regarded  by  manufacturers  as 
violations  of  their  rights.  There  is 
no  longer  the  same  tendency  that 
was  first  noted  to  foist  impure  or 
poisonous  foods  upon  the  public  by 
deceptive  methods  of  advertising  and 
selling.  There  are  still  and  probably 
always  will  be  some  who  are  delib¬ 
erately  dishonest  as  to  the  character 
of  the  food  product,  but  the  most 
of  these  cases  are  the  little  men  of 
the  industry  and  not  the  big  manu¬ 
facturers.  There  are  still  many 
points  to  be  settled  as  to  the  chem¬ 
istry  and  labeling  of  certain  foods 
produced  by  large  manufacturers, 
but  in  most  cases  these  discussions 
represent  honest  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  two  groups,  each  of 
which  believes  that  it  is  right  and 
is  willing  to  fight  for  its  opinion. 

A  study  of  the  trend  of  the  times, 
I  believe,  will  convince  most  anyone 
that  the  big  food  problems  of  the 
next  decade  will  revolve  around  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  rather  than  chem¬ 
ical  or  dietetic  features.  The  matter 
of  production  and  distribution  will 
take  the  attention  rather  than  the 
composition  of  foods,  not  because 
the  matter  of  composition  is  not  of 
importance,  but  because  the  most 
critical  period  of  this  phase  of  the 
food  problem  has  passed,  and  much 
of  the  work  of  educating  the  public 
to  the  true  character  of  food  is  so 
well  under  way  that  it  will  go  on 
without  the  same  amount  of  fighting 
and  the  wholesale  prosecutions  that 
characterized  the  initial  efforts. 

To  solve  the  great  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  food 
situation  will  require  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than 
action  by  each  of  the  states.  The 
control  and  regulation  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  must  be  centralized. 

The  war  has  taught  us  many 
things  and  among  these  is  the  lesson 
of  the  inadequacy  of  our  old  methods 
of  governmental  supervision  and 
control  in  meeting  the  new  condi¬ 
tions.  At  the  close  of  the  war  busi¬ 
ness  and  governmental  agencies  alike 
recognized  the  fact  that  if  America 
was  to  take  her  proper  place  in  the 
export  field  old  laws  had  to  be 
changed  and  new  laws  passed  which 
would  give  the  business  men  greater 
freedom  of  action.  The  result  of 
this  view  was  the  passage  of  the 
Lever  Bill,  which  gave  business  men 
the  right  to  combine  for  export  pur¬ 
poses — a  right  that  the  old  laws 
denied  them.  And  now  if  the  food 
producers  are  to  meet  the  demands 
which  new  conditions  are  forcing 
upon  them  we  must  have  a  change  in 
our  regulatory  system  and  the  ham¬ 


pering  methods  of  state  legislatures 
must  be  done  away  with  in  favor  of  a 
clear-cut,  well-defined  Federal  stat¬ 
ute  that  will  protect  the  public  from 
dishonest  producers  and  at  the  same 
time  give  greater  freedom  to  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
honestly  produced  food  by  honest 
producers.  W.  G.  D. 


k‘B.  A.  I.  35  Years  Old 

May  29  was  the  thirty-fifth  birth¬ 
day  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  When  the  bureau 
began  operations  in  1884  it  had  a 
staff  of  less  than  20  employes;  now 
it  has  more  than  5,200  working 
through  13  divisions  and  offices.  The 
bureau  works  to  upbuild  the  live 
stock  industry  generally  and  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  its  development 
along  permanent  lines.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  its  employes  are  in  the  field 
carrying  on  organized  inspection  and 
extension  work  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  in  some  foreign  countries. 
Included  in  the  major  work  of  the 
bureau  is  eradication  of  animal  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  hog  chol¬ 
era,  scabies  and  the  fever  carried  by 
the  cattle  tick  and  some  of  its  most 
effective  work  has  been  done  in 
stamping  out  epidemics  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  scourge,  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease.  It  conducts  Federal  meat  in¬ 
spection,  investigates  methods  of 
breeding  and  handling  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry  and  admin¬ 
isters  Federal  quarantines  against 
infectious  animal  diseases. 


Stabil  izing  tke  Bean 
Market 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  California 
lima  bean  market  was  a  hubbub  of 
confusion.  Part  of  the  crop  was  in 
the  hands  of  local  dealers,  some  was 
held  by  independent  growers,  while 
another  portion  was  in  the  control 
of  the  Bean  Growers’  Exchange.  The 
prices  were  low  and  eastern  buyers, 
were  reluctant  to  purchase  because 
of  the  unstable  market.  Becently  a 
combination  has  been  effected  so  that 
the  dealers,  growers  and  exchange 
have  centralized  in  a  commercial 
agency,  and  already  have  marketed 
200,000  bags  of  the  1918  crop.  As 
a  consequence  of  stabilizing  the  bean 
market  by  combination  the  prospects 
are  that  the  lima  bean  crop  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  1919  will  be  about  normal 
as  planting  of  the  new  crop  is  largely 
determined  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  old  crop  is  merchandized,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  One-third  of 
the  1918  crop  has  been  sold  at  $7 
a  bag  for  a  total  of  $4,200,000. 


New  York  C  ommiss  loner  Ta  Iks 
on  Market  Problems 

Tells  Agriculturalists  Some  of  tbe  Fundamental  Principles 
Underlying  His  Work  and  Reasons  for  M  any  o  f  tbe 

M  ar  ket  T  roubles 

Bulletin  Issued  by  Commissioner  Porter  of  New  York 


SOME  of  the  matters  that  are 
forcing  themselves  upon  our 
attention  at  the  present  time, 
and  which  concern  not  only  dwellers 
in  the  city,  but  those  who  live  in 
rural  districts,  are  questions,  it 
seems  to  me,  primarily  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  economics.  They  are, 
in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  mar¬ 
keting  problems;  and  if  we  are  to 
attempt  any  solution  of  these  vexed 
questions,  it  should  be,  it  seems  to 
me,  after  we  have  become  possessed 
of  the  essential  facts  and  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  that  dominate  the 
science  of  economics  as  applied  to 
marketing.  We  speak  glibly  enough 
of  the  science  of  marketing.  There 
is  no  such  thing  today  as  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  marketing  operations. 
It  is  one  of  those  matters  that  has 
been  delayed  as  to  investigation  and 
decision.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  all 
the  people  of  our  nation  as  that 
which  pertains  to  the  marketing 
question,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
this  should  be  so.  In  the  early  days 
marketing  for  the  farmer  was  a 
simple  matter ;  he  was  sufficient  unto 
himself  and  for  his  family.  He  sup¬ 
plied  his  own  wants ;  his  purchases 
were  few.  There  need  be,  in  those 
early  days,  no  particular  investiga¬ 
tion  to  determine  facts.  He  was, 
then,  really  an  independent  farmer, 
because  he  could  live  his  own  life  in 
his  own  way  and  care  little  for  the 
outside  world.  But  as  time  has  gone 
on  and  our  country  has  developed 
and  systems  of  distribution  have 
grown  up,  the  farmer  has  lost  his 
former  independence  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  dependent  of  man¬ 
kind. 

So  the  simple  form  of  bartering 
has  given  way  today  to  a  most  com¬ 
plex  system  of  the  distribution  of 
commodities.  When  we  consider  that 
commodities  traded  and  dealt  in  are 
the  surpluses  of  millions  of  farmers 
in  this  country  gathered  together 
little  bv  little,  made  up  of  a  great 
diversity  of  products,  differing  in 
quality,  differing  in  value,  in  various 


kinds  of  packages,  grown  at  certain 
seasons  in  one  part  of  the  country 
and  another  time  in  other  parts  of 
the  country;  that  the  harvests  are 
generally  concentrated  over  a  few 
months  of  time,  and  that  all  of  these 
commodities  must  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  some  way  and  then  redis¬ 
tributed  among  the  millions  of  con¬ 
sumers,  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
vastness  and  difficulty  of  the  problem 
of  marketing. 

In  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
marketing  is  a  part  of  the  costs  of 
production,  because  to  the  consumer 
the  cost  of  production  on  the  farm — 
which  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way, 
to  be  indicated  by  the  price  paid  to 
the  farmer — is  increased  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  the  cost  of  distribution, 
or  the  real  cost  of  marketing.  Those 
two  costs  added  together  are  the  real 
costs  of  marketing,  and  they  apply 
with  ever-increasing  force  to  the 
purse  of  the  consumer. 

There  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
there  are  now,  a  great  many  state¬ 
ments  made  by  men  interested  in 
this  problem — made,  no  doubt,  hon¬ 
estly  and  sincerely,  but  without  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  questions 
under  consideration  and,  therefore, 
misleading  in  character  and  failing 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  or  legiti¬ 
mate  conclusion.  So  this  morning 
T  want  to  take  up  for  discussion  a 
few  of  the  things  that  pertain  to 
marketing  and  to  throw  such  light 
as  I  may  be  able  upon  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
fronted.  First  of  all  I  want  to  say 
just  a  word  concerning  what  the 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets — the  head  of  which  I  happen  to 
be  at  the  present  time — is  trying  to 
do.  We  have  only  had  about  six 
months  to  get  our  machinery  in 
operation,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
great  field  to  be  covered  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  problems  to  he  met, 
we  have  gone  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
judgment  dictated. 

First,  as  to  the  problems  in  New 
York  City,  which  concern  the  activ¬ 
ities  particularly  of  the  New  ^  ork 


office.  New  York  City  today,  as  we 
all  know,  is  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  Its  problems  are  the  greatest 
and  the  difficulty  of  solving  market¬ 
ing  problems  in  such  an  enormous 
metropolis  as  New  York  is  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  Fourteen 
hundred  carloads  of  commodities 
reach  New  York  every  day  at  127 
terminals.  They  are  taken  care  of 
by  4,000  wholesale  distributors  and 
by  60,000  other  distributors  more 
or  less  retail  in  character.  Four 
hundred  thousand  men  are  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  these  commod¬ 
ities  and  they  are  distributed  among 
eight  to  ten  million  consumers.  And 
this  great  quantity  of  food  must  be 
taken  care  of  with  regularity  and 
with  speed  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  question  in  New  York,  as  it 
is  elsewhere,  is  a  better  distribution 
of  food.  How  is  that  to  be  achieved? 
The  wholesale  business  of  New  York, 
or  the  wholesale  quarters,  are  those 
located  downtown  near  the  wharves, 
near  Fourteenth  street,  in  the 
Bronx,  in  Harlem,  and  at  Wallabout 
Bav.  It  is  a  question  whether  some 
of  these  wholesale  centers  are  at 
present  adequately  located.  In  fact, 
we  know  they  are  not.  But  around 
these  centers,  and  particularly  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  are  gathered 
all  the  wholesale  markets  for  all  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  tendency  of  all 
these  interests  is  to  gather  together 
in  some  one  place.  New  York,  as 
we  know,  was  built  on  the  theory  that 
the  traffic  would  be  across  town,  and 
so  the  avenues  occurred  at  intervals 
of  long  blocks.  The  traffic  was  not 
supposed,  in  those  days,  to  run  north 
and  south.  The  result  is  a  few  ave¬ 
nues  in  that  great  town  and  a 
clogging  of  the  wavs,  so  that  all  these 
goods  have  to  be  transported  up  and 
down  the  very  few  avenues  that  Newr 
York  affords  running  north  and 
south. 

There  is  a  waste  undoubtedly  in 
the  methods  of  distribution.  And 
yet  when  we  come  to  a  study  of  the 
svstem  that  exists,  the  quantities  of 
food  that  are  handled,  the  disad- 
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vantages  under  which  these  commer¬ 
cial  men  work,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  no  matter  what  we  may 
have  heard  as  to  the  general  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  methods  employed — if 
we  are  honest  in  our  conclusions — it 
seems  to  me  we  are  forced  to  say  that 
in  general  the  system  now  in  vogue 
in  New  York  is  wonderfully  efficient. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that,  or  to 
be  understood,  that  there  are  no 
weaknesses  or  defects  to  be  remedied. 
There  are,  and  many  of  them,  and 
the  problem  before  us  is  how  to 
remedy  those  defects,  but  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  how,  by  violent  revolution,  to 
overturn  and  to  remove  one  system 
entirely  and  substitute  another  for  it. 
It  is  a  question  of  taking  up  one 
matter  at  a  time  and  solving  that 
particular  problem  step  by  step,  until 
we  have  a  general  betterment  of  con¬ 
ditions  existing.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  question  before  us. 

I  have  established  in  New  York 
a  market  news  report,  so  far  as  the 
appropriation  at  my  disposal  would 
allow.  I  am  issuing  that  report 
weekly,  and  it  has  grown  now  so  that 
it  includes  the  leading  commodities 
on  sale  in  the  New  York  markets. 
That  report  is  sent  to  the  master 
and  secretary  of  every  grange  in  the 
state,  the  president  and  secretary  of 
every  dairymen’s  league  in  the  state, 
to  every  farm  bureau,  to  all  co-oper¬ 
ative  associations  and  to  all  farmers 
who  desire  to  receive  a  copy  of  it. 
I  hope,  in  the  near  future,  to  be 
able  to  publish  a  semi-weekly  report 
and,  if  possible,  after  that,  a  daily 
report  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
of  the  state. 

I  have  established  also  a  service 
of  grievances.  What  the  farmer  in 
the  country  dreads  most  and,  per¬ 
haps,  has  the  most  fear  of,  is  what 
is  to  befall  the  goods  that  he  ships 
to  an  unknown  party  in  New  York. 
When  they  leave  his  hands  in  the 
car  in  the  country,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  man  to 
whom  they  are  consigned;  he  has 
never  seen  him  and  knows  very  little 
about  him,  and  he  feels  that  this 
man  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  has 
the  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  them 
as  he  will,  make  such  report  as  he 
pleases,  and  return  such  amount  of 
money  as  he  sees  fit  to  him.  He 
wonders  whether  the  honesty  of  that 
man  is  beyond  reproach.  And  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  sometimes  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  gentleman  in  question 
has  not  been  what  it  should  be.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs,  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint,  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  No  man  should  be  obliged 
to  send  the  stuff  he  has  for  sale  to 
another  man  without  a  clear  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  transaction,  and  some  means  of 


information,  from  a  disinterested 
source,  as  to  what  happens  to  thosb 
goods  when  they  reach  New  YYrk 
or  any  other  center  of  distribution. 
So  I  am  sending  out  notices  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state  and  all  other 
shippers  for  that  matter,  that  if  they 
will  send  to  my  New  York  office  an 
account  of  the  transaction,  the  date 
of  its  shipment,  number  of  the  car, 
character  of  the  goods,  the  quality, 
the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
are  consigned  and  all  the  data  that 
go  with  the  shipment  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  commodity  involved,  I  will  have 
an  inspector  present  when  those 
goods  arrive  to  determine  their  con¬ 
dition,  to  find  out  what  is  done  with 
them,  to  know  what  they  are  sold  for, 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  sale,  and  to 
be  ready  to  make  a  report  on  that 
transaction  to  the  shipper  in  the 
country  if  he  desires  it. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
perhaps  you  know  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  from  time  to  time  as  a  matter 
of  federal  or  state  supervision,  and 
it  seems  to  me  I  may  add,  in  passing, 
that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
some  method  of  inspection,  either  by 
the  state  or  the  nation,  should  be 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship¬ 
pers  of  commodities  to  New  York. 

I  have  established  a  bureau  of 
transportation,  which  investigates 
the  non-arrival  of  cars  -when  de¬ 
manded  by  the  shippers,  delay  in 
transit,  mishandling  of  goods — all 
those  matters  that  pertain  to  trans¬ 
portation,  for  which  I  have  a  spe¬ 
cially  trained  corps  of  inspectors. 

I  have  established  a  bureau  of 
service  with  the  information  bureau, 
which  is  prepared  to  answer  all  in¬ 
quiries  that  farmers  may  make.  For 
example,  if  a  man  has  cabbage  in  the 
state  and  he  writes  in  to  know  when 
he  shall  ship  the  cabbage,  what  kind 
of  cabbage  should  be  sent,  what  men 
in  New  York  are  handling  cabbage, 
and  all  those  questions  which  pertain 
to  that  particular  commodity.  All 
those  questions,  and  other  similar, 
my  men  in  New  York  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer. 

I  might  say  in  regard  to  market 
reports — to  run  a  little  ahead  of  my 
story — that  the  question  of  furnish¬ 
ing  an  adequate  system  of  market 
reporting  is  one  of  the  vexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  systems  existing.  Market 
reporting  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  for  years.  It  has  been  done  in 
various  ways.  It  has  been  done  by 
committees  of  exchanges ;  it  has 
been  done  by  making  a  record  of 
sales ;  it  has  been  done  by  committee 
meetings  behind  closed  doors,  and 
it  has  been  done  by  independent  and 
private  reporters  of  markets.  The 
objections  to  sales  lists  made  up 
by  commission  houses  are  natural 


enough,  that  they  are  the  most  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  If  they  are  wholesalers 
it  is  to  their  interest  that  commod¬ 
ities  should  be  underquoted.  If  they 
are  jobbers  selling  to  retailers,  it  is 
to  their  interest  that  the  prices 
should  be  overquoted.  And  while  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  self- 
interest  will  betray  every  man  into 
a  dishonest  statement,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  there  and  should  be  removed. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  independ¬ 
ent  reporting  of  prices  current,  as 
they  are  termed.  There  we  run  up 
against  another  difficulty — the  great 
and  inherent  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  getting  the  tone  of  the  market, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  market,  and 
determining  by  a  sort  of  sixth  sense 
what  the  real  prices  are  for  that  day 
on  a  certain  commodity.  It  is  no 
easy  thing.  It  requires  as  much 
training  and  as  long  experience  as 
any  course  at  any  university,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  it 
is  much  more  strenuous  and  wearing. 
So  in  undertaking  to  send  out  a 
price  list  of  our  own  it  was  only 
after  we  had  obtained  men  fitted  for 
the  situation  and  had  tried  them  out 
that  we  ventured  to  send  out  any 
price  list  at  all. 

In  regard  to  New  York  City  I 
might  add  just  a  word,  that  I  am 
mapping  the  entire  city,  dividing  it 
into  wards  and  districts,  and  that  I 
am  putting  on  this  map  the  exact 
location  of  every  spot  where  food  is 
dealt  in.  These  maps  are  being  col¬ 
ored  so  that  in  every  ward  and  every 
district  the  nationality  that  inhabits 
that  particular  ward  is  indicated. 
New  York  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  little 
nations,  and  the  food  that  one  nation 
desires  is  not  the  food  that  another 
nation  desires ;  if  we  are  to  begin 
a  plan  for  the  successful  distribution 
of  food  in  New  York  the  map  that 
I  have  spoken  of  is  one  of  the  first 
and  essential  steps. 

To  pass  from  that  to  a  bureau  of 
co-operation :  I  will  only  recite  the 
table  of  contents  of  my  last  bulletin. 
Foods  and  Markets.  I  haven’t  time 
to  discuss  co-operation ;  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  by  itself.  There  is  a  “foreword” 
in  this  bulletin  from  which  I  quote 
a  line  or  two  : 

Co-operation  is  the  keynote  of 
twentieth  century  activity.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  our  allies,  the 
world  war  has  been  won.  Co¬ 
operation  in  the  industrial  world 
has  led  to  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  gigantic  enterprises  and  it 
has  brought  about  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  industrial  work¬ 
ers. 

Co-operation  is  the  keynote  of 
twentieth  century  activity.  In  co¬ 
operation  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  enterprises  that  have  been 
conspicuously  successful.  The 
main  and  ultimate  purpose  of  co- 
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operation  is  to  make  the  producer 
master  of  his  own  business.  For 
many  weary  years  he  has  received 
the  wages  of  a  laborer.  The  time 
has  come  when  he  may  secure 
the  profits  that  justly  belong  to 
him,  through  a  proper  grading 
and  marketing  of  his  products.  In 
order  to  bring  this  about,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must  become  a  business 
man,  and  learn  how  to  do  business 
along  co-operative  lines.  The  co¬ 
operative  organization  that  he  cre¬ 
ates  must  be  built  upon  those 
solid  principles  of  co-operative 
business  effort  that  experience  has 
proved  absolutely  reliable. 

The  contents  of  this  bulletin  are 
as  follows: 

The  A  B  C  of  Co-operation. 

Why  Co-operation  Is  the  One 
Solution  of  the  Farmer’s  Prob¬ 
lems. 

Touchstones  for  Determining 
Readiness  of  Communities  for  Co¬ 
operation. 

How  Co-operative  Associations 
May  Be  Incorporated. 

Incorporation  and  Liability. 
Specimen  Forms  of  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Contracts  and  Rules. 

Advantages  in  Thorough  Busi¬ 
ness  organization. 

Co-operative  Associations  Organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Division  of  Foods  and 
Markets. 

Sheep  Breeders’  Co-operative 
Associations. 

The  Co-operative  Lamb  Club. 

Associations  Incorporated  Prior 
to  Passage  of  Article  13-A. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  along  the  line 
of  co-operation. 

In  regard  to  the  examinations  of 
food  in  our  bureau  of  food  stand¬ 
ardization  :  In  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  with  its  bureau  of  chemistry 
at  Washington,  we  are  laying  out  a 
plan  of  systematic  investigation 
along  certain  definite  lines  of  the 
foods  sold  in  this  state  and  I  have 
already,  in  a  conference  with  Wash¬ 
ington  authorities,  arranged  for  co¬ 
operation  and  work  with  the  state 
and  federal  inspectors,  and  with  the 
state  and  federal  laboratories.  In 
the  year  to  come  I  am  confident  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  much  more  along 
the  line  of  investigation  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  foods  that  we  have 
to  buy  than  has  ever  been  done 
before. 

Now  just  a  word  as  to  markets : 
There  is  so  much  to  say  about  mar¬ 
kets  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
what  points  to  take  up.  Let  us  take 
up,  for  example,  the  country  points 
of  sale  and  the  defects.  Now  the 
farmer  can  sell  his  goods  directly 
to  the  consumer ;  he  can  sell  to  the 
country  store ;  he  can  sell  to  shippers 
at  his  local  market  place.  If  he 
undertakes  to  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  these  days  it  means  that 
he  must  either  establish  a  connection 
between  himself  and  certain  people 
in  the  nearest  city  or  truck  his  goods 


in.  It  is  apparent,  upon  a  survey 
of  the  situation,  that  such  a  method 
as  that  is  only  applicable  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  farmers.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  all  the  farmers  sur¬ 
rounding  any  city  to  establish  points 
of  marketing  contact  with  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  a  satisfactory  way.  That, 
of  course,  leads  up  again  to  the 
consideration  of  so-called  farmers 
markets,  which  has  been  advocated 
by  a  great  many  as  one  of  the  main 
solutions  of  this  marketing  problem. 
Well,  let  us  see  how  that  works  out. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  good 
sized  city  of  a  million  or  two  of 
people.  Let  us  take  New  York. 
Now,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  food 
consumed  in  New  York  City  comes 
from  New  York  State.  To  say  the 
least,  I  was  astonished  when  1  dis¬ 
covered  that  fact.  A  few  years  ago 
1  supposed  that  the  farmers  of  up¬ 
state  furnished  New  York  City  with 
everything  she  had,  and  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  New  New  York  City 
Avas  only  dependent  upon  us  for  10 
per  cent  I  was  amazed.  But  that 
is  a  fact. 

With  all  the  millions  of  tons  of 
food  that  come  into  New  York,  what 
percentage  can  be  brought  in  by 
individual  farmers  so  situated  that 
they  can  meet  at  some  marketing 
center  in  New  York  and  then  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  consumer  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  come  ?  The  proportion  is  so 
infinitesimal  that  it  would  take  a 
row  of  figures  in  decimals  to  indi¬ 
cate  it  ;  it  is  absolutely  infinitesimal. 
When  we  establish  a  farmer’s  mar¬ 
ket  there  is  the  farmer’s  side  to  that. 
He  has  to  leave  his  home  sometimes 
in  the  early  evening  of  the  night 
before,  and  having  reached  his  mar¬ 
ket  and  taken  his  position,  if  a 
jobber  or  retailer  comes  to  his  cart 
or  his  truck  or  his  wagon  and  offers 
him  a  reasonable  price  for  the  entire 
contents  of  that  truck,  the  farmer 
is  going  to  sell  at  once,  because  he 
is  making  one  transaction ;  he  is 
receiving  cash  for  the  entire  load ; 
he  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
staying  there  until,  perhaps,  some¬ 
times  the  next  morning;  and  long 
before  the  average  consumer  thinks 
of  getting  out  of  bed  the  farmer  is 
on  his  way  home  with  his  entire 
truckload  sold. 

As  to  the  consumer:  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  consumer’s 
demanding  markets  frequented  by 
farmers,  for  the  purpose  of.  selling 
to  the  consumer  certain  kinds  of 
commodities  at  reduced  prices.  And 
there  are  a  great  many  consumers 
who  cherish  that  as  one  of  their 
fondest  hopes  for  the  ultimate  re¬ 
duction  of  retail  prices.  What  does 
the  consumer  do  about  it  ?  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  that  the  consumer 


does  not  do  anything  about  it.  He 
talks  about  it  and  points  out  what 
the  advantages  of  such  a  project  are, 
but  when  once  a  market  of  that  kind 
has  been  established  it  is  to  other 
markets  that  the  consumer  hies  him¬ 
self  with  great  and  increasing  speed. 
He  does  not  go  to  the  farmers’  mar¬ 
ket.  Investigation  has  shown,  in 
several  cities,  that  there  are  only  two 
classes  of  people  that  go  to  farmers 
markets  where  they  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  One  class  is  made  up  of  those 
who  go  in  their  automobiles,  who 
have  servants  at  home  to  do  the  work, 
and  the  other  class  is  made  up  of 
the  very  poor,  who  come  to  the 
market  with  baskets  on  their  arms. 
The  great  middle  class,  so  to  speak, 
for  convenience,  prefers  to  go  to  the 
‘corner  grocery,  to  the  retail  store, 
because  they  don’t  have  to  neglect 
their  family  duties ;  they  haven’t 
servants  to  leave  behind.  The  grocers 
have  telephones,  they  have  a  credit 
system,  they  have  costly  showcases 
and  they  have  a  special  delivery 
which  brings  the  goods  to  the  door 
any  hour  or  minute  the  consumer 
sees  fit  to  demand.  So  the  consumer, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  support  these 
markets  for  the  reasons  I  have 
enumerated — and  one  other  reason, 
that  the  commodities  dealt  in  by  the 
farmers’  markets  are  few  in  number. 
They  must  be.  They  are  limited  to 
the  things  the  farmer  raises  on  his 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  certain 
cities,  such  as  beans,  sweet  corn, 
potatoes  and  cabbages.  How  many 
consumers  would  like  to  throw  a  bag 
of  potatoes  over  the  shoulder  and  go 
home  with  it?  It  is  a  perfectly 
respectable  procedure,  but  there 
seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some 
a  prejudice  against  it. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
farmers’  markets,  as  such,  have  not, 
in  these  later  days,  been  successful. 
And  while  I  have  enumerated  some 
of  the  defects,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  attempt,  and  attempt 
strenuously  and  earnestly,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  farmers’  market  in  every  lo- 
calit^y  where  we  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  making  it  a  reasonable 
success.  In  small  towns  through 
the  state — and  I  am  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  every  city  and  town  above 
2,000 — in  every  one  of  those  towns 
where  it  seems  to  be  possible  by 
co-operative  effort — that  is,  by  the 
effort  of  the  consumer  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  producer  on  the  other 
— to  bring  about  such  an  under¬ 
standing,  so  that  the  consumer  can 
have  ready  access  to  the  market,  we 
are  attempting  this  Work.  In  these 
smaller  towns,  which  are  different 
in  their  social  conditions  sometimes 
from  the  larger  cities,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a 
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condition  of  affairs  so  that  markets 
of  that  kind  will  be  beneficial  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  try  it  out, 
although  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  tendency  of  these  later  days  is 
not  toward  marketing  of  that  sort. 

As  to  prices  of  farm  products :  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  35  cents  on  a  dollar.  Is  it 
true  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  farmer 
only  receives  35  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  that  he  has  paid  for  the  com¬ 
modities  that  he  sells?  Only  35 
cents?  Well,  true  or  not,  you  and 
I  have  read  that  in  agricultural 
papers,  and  in  the  daily  press,  and 
in  magazine  articles,  by  men  who 
are  supposed  to  know.  We  have  read 
that  for  years.  And  we  have  be¬ 
lieved  it.  I  did;  I  believed  it.  And 
I  got  very  hot  under  the  collar 
about  it,  too.  And  I  am  not  sure  vet 
hut  wliat  that  heat  was  somewhat 
justified.  But  as  I  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  little  discussion, 
as  I  have  gone  into  the  matter,  the 
statement  that  the  farmer  receives 
only  35  cents  out  of  every  dollar  is 
not  justified  by  facts.  And  it  is  the 
facts  of  the  case  that  we  are  after. 
A  ow  it  is  true  that  the  farmer,  for 
certain  commodities,  certain  of  his 
products,  receives  only  33  y3  per 
cent.  To  give  a  concrete  illustration : 
Out  in  Minnesota,  where  lettuce  is 
raised,  only  ten  miles  from  Minne¬ 
apolis,  the  farmer  receives  only  33 y3 
per  cent  of  the  retail  price,  and  it 
goes  through  only  one  middleman. 
But  in  butter,  figured  in  butter  fat, 
the  farmer  receives  77  cents  on  the 
dollar;  livestock,  58  cents  on  the 
dollar ;  wheat,  90  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Those  are  different  figures,  and 
an  average  estimate  of  what  we  re¬ 
ceive  for  all  products  sold  is  without 
weight  and  without  value.  The 
question  is,  what  percentage  do  we 
receive  for  each  commodity  that  we 
sell  ?  That  is  the  real  question  before 
the  house.  And  that  brings  up  again, 
in  passing,  the  question  as  to  how 
much  the  middlemen  take  away  from 
the  farmer.  To  go  back  to  the  lettuce 
proposition — because  most  of  these 
perishable  commodities  have  to  be 
sold  quickly,  a  special  system  is 
necessary  to  dispose  of  them  imme¬ 
diately.  Such  commodities  bring  the 
least  percentage  to  the  farmer,  even 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lettuce, 
they  go  through  the  hands  of  one 
middleman,  that  is,  the  retailer.  The 
butter  sent  from  Minnesota  goes 
through  the  hands  of  four  middle¬ 
men,  including  the  transportation 
company,  and  brings  back  to  the 
creamery,  the  original  seller,  77  per 
cent  of  the  butter  price.  So  fti 


general  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that 
the  presence  of  one  or  two  or  more 
middlemen  seems  to  have  very  little 
influence  on  the  final  cost  to  the 
consumer  or  the  percentage  of  the 
price  that  the  farmer  receives. 

In  my  studies  of  this  question  I 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  men  much 
wiser  than  myself ;  to  retailers  and 
wholesalers,  farmers  and  milk  men, 
and  butter  men,  and  wheat  men,  to 
find  out  when  and  how  I  could  better 
the  situation.  The  question  is,  what 
is  to  he  done?  How  are  you  going 
to  do  it  ?  And  last  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  who  is  going  to  do  it?  The 
consumer  thinks  that  somebody,  some 
time,  somewhere,  somehow,  is  going 
to  reduce  retail  price  of  the  articles 
that  he  buys.  I  can  tell  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  that  is  never  going  to 
he  done  in  any  such  way  as  that. 
It  is  going  to  be  when  the  consumer 
himself  rises  to  his  duties  ;  it  is  when 
the  transportation  companies  face 
the  difficulties,  when  the  system  of 
commercialism  in  New  York  faces 
the  difficulties,  and  when  the  pro¬ 
ducer  himself  takes  hold  of  it  in  a 
scientific  way,  then  we  will  begin  to 
come  to  a  new  era  and  a  new  method 
of  distribution  of  commodities. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  reach¬ 
ing  a  reconstruction  period,  when 
we  shall  all  be  made  over  as  to  our 
aspirations,  our  ambitions  and  our 
business  methods. 

“I  don’t  expect  to  see  much  change,” 
Said  Hiram  Green  to  me; 

“We’re  quite  a  set  and  stubborn  lot, 
We  human  beings  be. 

We  get  our  learnin’  mighty  slow, 

And  just  about  the  time 
A  fellow  knows  what’s  good  for  him. 
He’s  gone  long  past  his  prime. 

The  war  will  change  a  lot  of  things, 
But  I  ’low  Treadwell  Pew 
Will  slip  a  couple  of  bad  eggs  in 
Just  like  he  used  to  do, 

As  soon  as  we  lick  Germany, 

I  don’t  know  as  I  should  say 
’Twill  be  a  mortal  sin,  perhaps, 

But  it’s  Treadwell’s  way.” 


New  Interpretation  on 
Luxury  Tax 

According  to  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  luxury  tax,  ice  cream  and 
soda  water  drinks  are  not  subject  to 
a  tax  if  carried  away  and  not  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  store. 

The  ruling  says :  “When  ice  cream, 
soft  drinks  or  similar  articles  of 
food  and  drink  are  sold  to  be  carried 
away  for  consumption  at  place  not 
in  proximity  to  the  place  of  business, 
such  ice  cream,  soft  drinks,  food  or 
drink  being  placed  in  containers  of 
a  kind  ordinarily  used  to  convey  such 
article  indicated,  they  are  not  tax¬ 
able.” 


Sugar  Crop  Above  tbe 
Average 

In  the  sugar  “campaigns”  recently 
ended  the  United  States  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  amount  of  sugar  that  is 
estimated  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  to  be  over  2,140,- 
000,000  pounds,  and  this  quantity 
is  25,000,000  pounds  above  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  last  six  years,  beginning 
with  the  year  before  the  war  began. 
Having  two  principal  sources  of  do¬ 
mestic  sugar  production,  beet  and 
cane,  the  variations  of  one  crop  often 
fit  into  those  of  the  other  so  as  to 
give  some  degree  of  steadiness  to  the 
total  of  the  two.  To  some  extent  this 
happened  last  year,  since  the  cane 
sugar  crop  was  569,000,000  pounds, 
or  60,000,000  pounds  above  the  six- 
year  average,  and  the  beet  sugar  crop 
1,530,000,000  lbs.,  or  30,000,000  un¬ 
der  the  average,  while  the  production 
of  maple  sugar,  including  the  sugar 
equivalent  of  sirup,  was  41,507,000 
pounds,  or  5,000,000  pounds  below 
the  average. 

All  together  the  domestic  sugar 
crop  is  usually  about  one-quarter  of 
the  domestic  consumption,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  American  possessions 
about  one-quarter,  and  the  imports 
from  foreign  countries  about  one- 
half.  Beet  sugar  production  in  the 
United  States  has  gained  rapidly  on 
cane  sugar  during  the  last  20  years 
and  permanently  exceeded  it  in  1906- 
1907,  so  that  it  has  been  about  two 
and  three-quarters  times  the  cane 
sugar  crop  during  the  last  six  years. 

To  the  sugar  production  may  be 
added  that  of  sirup  and  honey.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  sugar  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  cane  sirup  of  last  year 
is  174,000,000  pounds,  and  of  the 
sorghum  sirup  146,000,000  pounds, 
while  honey  amounted  to  54,815,000 
pounds  (carrying  forward  the  census 
for  1909),  not  computed  into  equiv¬ 
alent  sugar.  Without  including  corn 
sirup,  for  which  no  estimate  is  made, 
the  grand  total  production  of  beet 
sugar,  cane  sugar  and  sirup,  maple 
sugar  and  sirup  and  sorghum  sirup, 
all  in  terms  of  sugar  and  of  honey 
was  2,515,000,000  pounds,  a  total 
somewhat  above  the  average  of  recent 
years. 


Benjamin  Franklin  said:  “Re¬ 
member  that  time  is  money.  He  that 
can  earn  ten  shillings  a  day  by  his 
labor  and  sits  idle  one-half  that  day, 
though  he  spends  but  sixpence  dur¬ 
ing  his  idleness,  he  has  really  spent 
or  thrown  away  five  shillings  be¬ 
side.”  Make  your  time  and  money 
work.  Buy  W.  S.  S. 


The  Economic  and  Dietetic 
Value  of  Jams  and  Jellies 

Methods  of  Making  Preserves  Told  With  Particular 
Reference  to  the  Work  Done  in  the  Large 

Canning  Factories 


By  Eleanor  Lee  Wright 
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1 \T  HAT  a  few  years 
’  *  ago  it  seems  when 
we  think  of  our  frec¬ 
kled  -faced  brothers 
climbing  in  the  pantry 
window7  to  get  a  gen¬ 
erous  helping  of 
mother’s  jam  !  It  was 
then,  too,  that  a 
woman  who  served 
commercially  prepared 
jams,  preserves  or  jel¬ 
lies  on  her  table  w7as 
given  a  mental  shrug 
by  her  acquaintance. 

All  this  has  changed 
for  scientific  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons.  Who 
would  have  ever 
thought  in  those  old 
days  that  the  children 
would  have  gone  as 
stealthily  to  the  pantry 
to  get  all  they  wanted 
of  commercially  -  pre¬ 
pared  preserves?  If 
our  grandmothers  had 
been  told  such  a  thing 
they  would  not  have 
believed  it. 

Many  housewives  and  teachers  of 
domestic  science  are  marvelling  at 
the  commercially-prepared  preserves, 
jams,  jellies  and  marmalades  of  to¬ 
day.  “How  are  the  delicious  fresh- 
fruit  flavor  and  color  maintained  and 
the  berries  of  the  preserves  kept  so 
whole  ?” 

The  answ'er  is :  By  the  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  fruits;  expert  knowledge 
of  cooking;  and  modern  methods  of 
cooking.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  as¬ 
surance  that  nothing  is  used  other 
than  the  fresh  fruits  or  berries  and 
pure  sugar — no  coloring  or  preserva¬ 
tive  —  no  added  flavor.  If  these 
things  are  used  the  fact  must  be 
plainly  indicated  on  the  label. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  exact  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  terms  jams, 
“marmalades”  and  “preserves.”  Au¬ 
thorities  differ  on  the  subject  so  that 
we  can  make  our  own  definitions. 


Some  people  insist  that  preserves 
are  the  fruits  preserved  whole.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pre¬ 
serves  are  prepared  so  that  the  fruits 
are  as  nearly  whole  as  possible, 
chiefly  differing  from  canned  fruits 
by  the  quantity  of  sugar.  Preserves 
usually  have  fifty  per  cent  sugar. 

Preserves  differ  from  jam,  also,  in 
the  amount  of  sugar  used  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  fruit,  in  the  final 
product.  The  fruit  in  jams  are 
mashed  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  to 
the  amount  of  fruits  is  in  the  ratio 
of  sixty  to  forty  before  cooking,  while 
after  cooking  the  ratio  is  really  about 
sixty-five  per  cent  sugar  and  thirty- 
five  per  cent  fruit. 

Now  how  do  marmalades  differ 
from  either  jam  or  preserves?  The 
French  call  jams  “marmalades.” 
Some  people  claim  that  the  only  mar¬ 
malade  is  “orange,”  but  if  one  should 
go  into  the  history  of  the  word  it 
would  be  discovered  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  term  “marmelo,” 
meaning  a  quince.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  some  consider  quince 
marmalade  as  the  real  marmalade. 
The  fruit  of  the  quince  tree  was 
brought  into  England  even  before 
1573.  In  Portugal  quince  and  or¬ 
anges  w7ere  cooked  together  and 
called  “orangdow.” 

The  amount  of  sugar  used  in  jams 
and  marmalades  prepared  commer¬ 
cially  is  the  same,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  terms  apply  to  the  kind  of 
fruit  rather  than  to  the  method  of 
preparation.  The  list  of  marmalades 
has  increased  since  the  advent  ol 
grapefruit  jam  or  marmalade.  Some 
people  call' it  jam,  but  it  could  well 
belong  to  the  marmalade  class  be¬ 
cause  of  the  type  of  the  fruit. 

The  two  most  popular  fruits  pre¬ 
pared  as  preserves  are  strawberries 
and  raspberries.  The  method  of 
preparation  being  practically  the 
same  for  each. 

By  careful  study  of  the  strawberry, 
the  variety  favored  for  making  pre¬ 
serves  are,  chiefly,  the  Aroma,  growrn 
principally  in  Michigan.  Soil  and 
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climate  not  only  determine  the  fla¬ 
vor,  but  also  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Strawberries  grown  in  hot  climates 
ripen  too  quickly,  resulting  in  a  neu¬ 
tral  flavor.  When  the  strawberry 
grows  too  fast  the  little  sack  which 
surrounds  each  seed  and  which  con¬ 
tains  the  volatile  oil  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  flavor  of  the  berry  is  easily 
broken  and  the  flavor  escapes.  The 
Michigan  berry  grows  slowly  and 
matures  evenly,  producing  a  berry 
rich  in  its  perfection. 

A  manufacturer  who  is  interested 
in  preparing  the  best  possible  grade 
of  preserves  prepared  them  where 
they  are  grown  in  the  berry  season. 
After  the  berries  are  picked  they  are 
hand-stemmed  and  then  passed  over 
a  canvas  belt  and  washed  by  a  spray. 
The  belt  moves  very  slowly  and  the 
berries  are  caught  in  a  large  recep¬ 
tacle  at  the  end.  Before  going  into 
this  huge  utensil  an  inspector  looks 
over  each  berry  very  carefully  to  see 
that  there  are  no  stems  left  on  them 
and  that  all  the  berries  are  good. 

The  berries  are  then  cooked  in 
large  copper  kettles  at  the  correct 
temperature  for  the  proper  length  of 
time.  After  they  are  thoroughly 
cooked  they  are  placed  in  cooling 
kettles  and  allowed  to  become  cold 
naturally. 

These"  cooking  and  cooling  proc¬ 
esses  are  usually  done  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  factory,  because  gravity 
is  the  cheapest  natural  force  avail¬ 
able  in  the  canning  industry.  After 
the  fruit  is  cooled  sufficiently  it  is 
piped  down  to  the  floor  below  where 
it  is  filled  into  the  sterilized  glass 
jars  by  means  of  an  automatic  filler. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  girl 
operating  the  machine.  She  places 
the  jar  on  a  carrier  which  carries  it 
into  place  on  the  revolving  base  and 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  long  car¬ 
rier  which  receives  it  from  the  filling 
machine  the  jar  has  been  filled  in  the 
exact  amount.  The  jar  is  then  sealed 
with  a  vacuum  cap  which  insure  the 
contents  against  spoilage — an  inef- 
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fective  seal  with  this  method  of  clos¬ 
ing  is  readily  detected. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  sterili¬ 
zation.  The  jars  are  run  through  a 
long  shedlike  affair  where  they  are 
subjected  to  hot  water.  They  move 
enough  so  that  they  are  sterilized  the 
proper  length  of  time. 

After  the  sterilizing  process  they 
are  labelled  and  then  placed  on  mov¬ 
able  tables  and  allowed  to  cool.  If 
they  were  placed  in  the  cases  before 
cooling  the  berries  would  continue  to 
cook  for  the  corrugated  paper  and 
wooden  box  have  the  same  effect  as 
a  tireless  cooker.  Dark  preserve 
would  be  the  result. 

Other  fruits  used  for  making  pre¬ 
serves  are  Cuthbert  red  raspberries 
and  black  raspberries.  Loganberry 
and  blackberry  preserves  are  also 
found  on  the  market.  The  methods 
of  manufacture  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  strawberry. 

There  is  a  wider  variety  of  jams 
than  of  preserves.  Strawberries, 
black  and  red  raspberries,  logan¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  grapes,  figs, 
apricots,  peaches  and  pineapples  are 
chief  of  the  group.  If  one  considers 
orange  marmalade  as  jam,  it  should 
be  included  in  the  list.  Apple  but¬ 
ter,  too,  may  be  included  in  the 
group. 

Jams  are  prepared  by  nearly  the 
same  methods  as  those  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  preserves.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  some  of  the  fruits  are 
crushed  and  there  is  no  special  effort 
made  to  maintain  the  wholeness  of 
the  fruit.  Of  course  jams  are  thicker 
in  consistency  and  a  high  grade 
product  is  viscid  and  not  jelly-like. 

Science  and  commerce  has  brought 
to  every  table  year  round  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits  in  a  most  delect¬ 
able  form — jam  and  preserves.  The 
economic  reasons,  too,  dietetically 
speaking,  are  obvious.  Who  could 
prepare  delicious  fig  jams  from  fresh 
figs  except  those  who  could  afford 
the  fig  brought  to  the  city  markets 
or  live  where  they  are  grown  ?  Is 
there  a.  fruit  whose  value  as  a  food 
has  as  many  points  in  its  flavor  ?  The 
fig  has  a  most  wonderful  history. 
It  has  accompanied  man  in  all  his 
wanderings,  the  climate  permitting. 
It  grew  wild  in  the  earliest  inhab¬ 
ited  countries.  It  thrives  best  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries. 
Because  it  often  bears  three  edible 
crops  a  season,  it  was  once  one  of 
tbe  chief  foods  before  the  time  cereal 
grains  were  introduced  into  general 
cultivation.  Figs  were  common  food 
in  Greece  during  the  time  of  Plato. 
At  an  early  date  they  were  carried 
into  Italy  and  then  to  Spain' and  the 
Gallic  section.  Its  existence  in  Eng¬ 


land  has  been  more  or  less  precarious 
since  before  1257. 

In  this  country  the  fig  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  the  Gulf  States 
and  as  far  north  as  North  Carolina. 
In  California  the  production  of 
figs  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  enterprise. 

If  one  has  never  seen  oranges 
grow  on  their  low-branching,  long- 
lived  evergreen  trees  there  is  a  treat 
in  store.  Oranges  may  be  classified 
in  two  groups:  The  sweet  or  com¬ 
mon  orange  of  commerce  and  the 
pungent  flavored  Seville  variety  used 
for  making  marmalades,  the  whole 
fruit  being  used. 

The  orange  is  a  native  of  India 
and  southern  China.  Early  Spanish 
explorers  brought  it  to  Florida  and 
South  America,  where  it  now  flour¬ 
ishes  wild  in  many  localities. 

The  domestic  science  teacher  or 
dietitian  overlooks  worth  while 
points  when  she  fails  to  train  her 
students  in  the  artistic  touches — the 
aesthetic  side — to  be .  gained  by  the 
use  of  jams,  jellies  and  preserves. 
This  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the 
dietetic  and  economic  value  of  these 
foods.  Jellies  are  prepared  from 
clean,  sound,  properly  matured  fresh 
fruits. 

The  general  processes  in  prepar¬ 
ing  all  commercial  jellies  are  similar 
to  the  steps  used  in  the  home  pre¬ 
pared  product.  The  fruit  is  first 
cooked  to  a  pulp  in  deep,  glass-lined 
copper  kettles  and  then  pressed  and 
strained.  Next  the  juice  mixed  with 
sugar  is  cooked  to  a  jell.  The  chefs 
who  watch  over  this  final  cooking 
process  are  highly  efficient  in  judg¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  the  product  will 
jell  exactly  right.  The  test  is  made 
with  a  long  stick  which  has  a  spoon¬ 
like  attachment. 

Have  you  ever  called  the  attention 
of  your  students  to  the  consistency 
of  jelly  at  the  various  stages  of  the 
cooking  process? 

The  man  in  a  jelly  factory  who 
tests  the  “doneness”  of  this  product 
notes  these  stages  particularly :  First, 
when  the  sugar  is  first  dissolved  it 
runs  “sirupy”  from  the  ladle ;  next  it 
“strings,”  and  last,  when  it  is  done, 
it  breaks  from  the  ladle  in  large 
drops.  Any  foam  which  appears  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  cooking  process  is  skimmed 
off.  After  the  jelly  has  cooked  suffi¬ 
ciently  it  is  filled  automatically  into 
sterilized  tumblers  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  Just  as  a  domestic  scientist 
would  do — the  jelly  is  sealed  with 
parafine.  Then  it  is  capped  with  a 
lacquered  tin  lid  and  labeled. 

One  of  the  important  phases  of 
jelly-making  taught  to  students  of 
domestic  science  is  the  kinds  of  fruits 
containing  pectin,  the  presence  of 


which  is  so  necessary  for  making 
jelly.  There  are  the  tests,  given  in 
the  experimental  cookery  course, 
which  determines  the  amount  of  pec¬ 
tin  in  various  fruits.  Then,  too,  con¬ 
clusions  are  drawn  regarding  fruit 
combinations  for  good  jelly. 

The  same  knowledge  is  necessary 
in  making  commercial  jelly.  How 
much  good  the  domestic  science 
teacher  is  doing  by  her  explanation 
of  scientific  reasons  for  fruit  combi¬ 
nation  jellies ! 

The  apple  is  used  almost  entirely 
for  combining  with  other  fruits  hav¬ 
ing  little  or  no  pectin.  There  is 
another  reason  for  this  combination. 
The  flavor.  Did  you  know  that  apple 
juice  is  said  to  bring  out  the  flavor 
of  other  fruit  juices? 

On  the  market  today  is  a 
large  variety  of  jelly.  There  is  apple 
jelly,  crabapple  jelly,  blackberry, 
cherry,  cranberry,  currant,  damson 
plum,  grape,  lemon,  pear,  peach, 
pineapple,  plum,  quince,  raspberry 
and  strawberry. 

The  advantages  of  commercial 
jelly  are  obvious.  There  is  the  wide 
variety  for  selection ;  the  assurance 
that  they  are  prepared  from  the  best 
possible  fruits  in  the  most  sanitary 
ways;  prepared  scientifically;  the 
time,  fuel  and  labor  saving  element; 
they  add  variety  to  the  diet  and  are 
always  standard  and  dependable 
when  purchased  from  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern.  These  virtues  apply  as  well  to 
the  jams,  preserves  and  marmalades. 

Suggested  Lesson  on  Commercial 
Preserves,  Jams,  Jellies 

I.  Give  a  definition  for  jams, 
jelly,  preserves,  marmalades. 

II.  Where  did  marmalade  orig¬ 
inate  ? 

III.  Of  what  fruit  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  marmalade  made? 

IV.  What  do  the  French  call 
“jam”? 

V.  Suggest  six  ways  for  using 
jams,  preserves,  jelly. 

VI.  In  what  menus  would  you 
use  them  ? 

VII.  In  what  diets  would  you  use 
these  foods? 

VIII.  How  would  you  make  a 
convalescents  tray  attractive  by  the 
use  of  jelly? 

IX.  Compare  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  home-made  and  commercial 
jelly,  also  preserves. 

X.  What  fruits  rn  your  locality 
are  chiefly  used  for  making  pre¬ 
serves,  jams  and  jellies? 

XI.  What  ones  would  you  use  in 
the  extreme  opposite  section  of  this 
country  ? 

XII.  Why  have  these  commercial 
foods  economic  value? 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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TO  carry  out  the  plans  of  the 
Department  for  developing  and 
making  more  effective  its  activ¬ 
ities  relating  to  farm  management 
and  farm  economics,  including  cost 
of  producing  agricultural  products, 
farm  organization,  farm  finance  and 
farm  relations,  land  utilization,  and 
farm-life  studies,  Secretary  Houston 
has  recommended  to  Congress  that 
$(111,990  be  made  available  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  in  this  field 
during  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  that 
the  name  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Man¬ 
agement  be  changed  to  Bureau  of 
Farm  Management  and  Farm  Eco¬ 
nomics.  This,  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  program  outlined  by  a  committee 
composed  of  recognized  authorities 
on  farm  management  and  farm  eco¬ 
nomics  which  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  subject  at  the  request  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Houston. 

The  task  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  assigned  to  Dr.  H.  C. 
Taylor,  who  owned  and  operated  a 
farm  in  Wisconsin  and  was  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  prior 
to  his  recent  appointment  as  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 
The  department  has  also  secured  the 
services  of  Francis  W .  Peck,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  to  conduct 
the  studies  relating  to  the  cost  of 
producing  farm  products ;  of  Dr.  L. 
C.  Gray,  of  Peabody  College,  to  di¬ 
rect  the  work  relating  to  land  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  of  Professor  C.  J.  Gal- 
pin,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
to  supervise  farm-life  studies.  “This 
is  in  accordance  with  and  a  part  of 
the  plan,”  says  Secretary  Houston, 
“to  secure  some  of  the  best  available 
minds  in  the  country  to  direct  the 
work  relating  to  farm  management 
and  farm  economics,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  studies  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.” 

Cost  of  Production 

“Having  secured  such  experts  as 
these  to  direct  the  principal  activi¬ 
ties,  I  am  confident  that  the  work 
proposed  will  be  executed  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  way  and  that  facts  and 
information  of  immense  value  to  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  in  dealing  with 
their  own  problems,  and  also  to  the 
nation  for  its  guidance  in  consider¬ 
ing  broad  agricultural  policies,  will 
be  secured  and  made  available.  I, 
therefore,  earnestly  hope  that  the 
program  will  be  accepted  as  outlined 


and  that  the  appropriations  asked 
for  will  be  provided  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.” 

Especial  emphasis  is  to  be  given 
studies  of  the  cost  of  producing  farm 
products  and  it  is  proposed  to  ex¬ 
pend  approximately  $245,000  in  de¬ 
veloping  this  important  line  of  work. 
The  results  of  these  investigations 
will  make  it  possible  to  analyze  the 
elements  of  cost  and  to  point  out  to 
farmers  the  best  methods  to  follow. 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  lead  to  the 
better  organization  of  farms  with  a 
view  to  reducing  costs  and  increas¬ 
ing  profits,  which  in  turn  will  be  of 
benefit  both  to  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Furthermore,  these  studies 
will  furnish  the  basis  for  passing  in¬ 
telligent  judgment  upon  the  probable 
effects  of  any  given  legislation  or 
other  public  activity  upon  the  farmer 
as  a  producer  and  as  a  citizen. 

Some  Projects  Under  Way 

Work  on  a  number  of  the  projects 
outlined  by  the  committee  is  now 
actively  under  way  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  taking  up  new 
lines  of  work  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  secretary  states.  Four  separate 
conferences  of  authorities  on  specific 
subjects  have  been  held,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  these  conferences  have  been 
published. 

The  object  of  the  investigations 
relating  to  farm  organization  is  to 
develop  the  economic  principles 
which  underlie  the  management  of  a 
farm  with  a  view  to  secure  a  maxi¬ 
mum  profit  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  principal  topics  to  be 
considered  are  types  of  farming,  size 
of  business,  farm  plans  or  layouts, 
effective  use  of  labor  and  equipment, 
intensity  of  production,  and  business 
methods. 

Under  “Farm  Finance  and  Farm 
Relations”  attention  will  be  directed 
to  credit,  insurance  and  taxation 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  activities  of  the  far¬ 
mer. 

To  Study  Farm  Labor 

In  connection  with  the  farm-labor 
studies  consideration  will  be  given 
to  such  matters  as  trend  of  popula¬ 
tion,  supply  and  movement  of  farm 
labor,  as  well  as  living  and  housing 
problems  connected  with  the  hired 
man.  The  subject  of  standards  of 
supervision  and  compensation  of 
farm  labor  also  will  be  studied. 

Agricultural  history  and  geography 
will  involve  a  study  of  the  trend  of 


agricultural  development,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  climate,  soil,  and  other  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions  to  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  farm  operations,  and  types  of 
farming. 

Land  economics  (land  utiliza¬ 
tion),  dealing  with  problems  which 
become  more  acute  every  year  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  will  include,  according 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
committee,  studies  of  land  resources, 
land  values,  land  ownership  and  ten¬ 
ancy,  land  settlement  and  coloniza¬ 
tion,  and  land  policies. 

For  Better  Rural  Life 

Farm  life  studies  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  view  to  make  living 
conditions  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community  more  satisfactory  to  the 
farm  family.  A  special  conference 
on  the  subject  recommended  that 
information  be  obtained  regarding 
rural-home  life;  opportunities  for 
social  contacts  in  typical  rural  com¬ 
munities  ;  relation  of  educational  and 
religious  institutions  to  farm-life 
problems;  problems  relating  to  geo¬ 
graphical  population  groups,  such  as 
the  relation  of  urban  and  rural  popu¬ 
lations,  shifting  of  rural  populations, 
and  race  elements  in  rural  popula¬ 
tion;  social  aspects  of  tenancy  and 
landlordism ;  rural  organizations, 
their  efficiency,  scope,  causes  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure;  social  aspects  of 
various  types  of  farm  labor  —  the 
married  and  unmarried  farm  hand, 
seasonal  labor,  child  labor ;  relation 
of  various  forms  of  disability ;  social 
consequences  of  local  disasters  due 
to  natural  causes;  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  thrift  and  agencies  for 
promoting  thrift. 

Demonstration  activities  (exten¬ 
sion  work),  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  Relations  Service,  are  planned 
to  carry  to  the  farmer  on  his  own 
farm  the  facts  developed  in  the  farm 
management  and  farm  economics  in¬ 
vestigations  for  “better  farming,  bet¬ 
ter  business  and  better  living. 


The  total  annual  consumption  of 
milk,  per  capita,  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  less  than  $6, 
while  for  liquor  it  was  $32,  says 
Professor  R.  M.  Washburn  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 


Buy  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
Thrift  Stamps  to  capitalize  yourself 
and  lend  money  to  the  Government 
to  finish  the  war  job. 


Packers  Reply  to  Critic  isms 
and  Fears  Expressed  by  Colver 

Answer  Charges  of  Food  Monopoly  M^ade  by  Chairman  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Convention  of 

Wholesale  Grocers 


.  !n  address  delivered  io  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  at  Cincinnati,  June  5, 

William  B.  Colver,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  had  the  foil  owing  to  say  about  the 
Meat  Packers: 


ANI)  now  something  of  the  contact  between 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  yon, 
gentleznen. 

If  you  believe  what  you  hear,  you  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  a  ruth¬ 
less  enemy  of  American  business.  If  you  read  the 
record  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  you  will 
know  that  this  is  not  true,  at  all. 

\  ou  are  told  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
carries  a  sword  with  which  it  smites  American 
business.  I  tell  you  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  carries  a  shield,  which  it  places  over  Amer¬ 
ican  business  whenever  a  business  concern  appeals 
to  it  against  the  aggressions  and  unlawful  interfer¬ 
ences  of  some  unfair  competitor, 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  not  because  it  desired  to,  but  because 
it  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  found  itself  re¬ 
quired  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  great  meat 
packers  of  the  country.  It  has  examined  into  the 
operations  of  those  concerns,  and  has  reported  what 
it  found.  It  has  brought  down  the  bolts  of  the 
J oves  of  Beef  upon  its  head. 

It  has  found  that  a  meat  trust  exists.  But  it 
finds  more  than  that.  It  finds  that  these  great 
concerns  are  rapidly  extending  their  dominion  and 
control  over  the  whole  food  supply  of  the  nation, 
and,  as  I  said  months  ago,  and  as  I  say  again,  I 
believe  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  unless  the  pres¬ 
ent  tendencies  are  stopped,  when  these  five  con¬ 
cerns,  or  perhaps  the  one  or  two  of  them  which  may 
openly  or  secretly  absorb  the  others,  will  abso¬ 
lutely  dictate  to  the  people  of  this  country,  what 
they  shall  eat  and  what  they  shall  pay  for  what 
they  eat.  This  development  would  mean  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  those  great  American  business  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  been  built  up  to  manufacture  and 
prepare  the  food,  other  than  meat  foods,  for  the 
nation.  It  would  mean  the  elimination  of  you, 
gentlemen,  as  distributors.  Ask  yourselves  how 
long  you  can  exist  if  those  with  whom  you  attempt 
to  compete  have  the  advantage  over  you  of  the  use 
of  the  peddler  car  and  the  mixing  rule.  It  would 
mean,  that  unfair  advantage  piled  upon  unfair 
advantage  can  not  be  met  in  business  competition. 
It  would  mean  that  you  are  going  to  be  helpless  in 
vour  own  defense.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has,  in  the  public  interest,  pointed  out  these 
things. 


We  believe  that  legislation  would  be  wise,  pa¬ 
triotic  and  sound  if  it  limited  these  great  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  field  of  meat  packing  and  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  packing-house  by-products. 

I  read  one  of  Wilson  &  Company’s  advertise¬ 
ments,  published  a  few  days  ago,  which  described 
for  the  delectation  of  the  “Dear  Folks”  an  imag¬ 
inary  dinner  at  which  not  only  the  steak  and  the 
lard  in  the  biscuits  came  from  Wilson  &  Company, 
but  so  did  the  butter,  the  canned  peaches,  the 
olives,  the  katsup  and  the  coffee.  The  salt  and 
pepper  may  have  come  through  the  regular  chan¬ 
nels  of  food  purveying. 

Buthless  invasion  into  unrelated  fields  is  ex¬ 
cused  on  the  grounds  of  “Efficiency.”  It  is  not 
true  or  it  would  be  reflected  in  lower  prices  in¬ 
stead  of  constantly  increasing  prices. 

Shall  we,  the  people  who  have  just  poured  out 
our  blood  and  treasure  in  France  to  end  the  “ruth¬ 
less  efficiency”  of  the  Hun,  sit  silent  while  the 
same  commercial  Kulture  came  to  its  perfect 
flower  in  this  country  ? 

I  know  I  am  tempting  the  fates  when  I  speak 
like  this.  I  know  as  you  know  that  we  have 
powerful  enemies  who  keep  up  a  ceaseless  pro- 
aganda  against  the  Commission. 

But  this  gives  me  no  concern  whatever.  The 
thing  I  am  thinking  of  is  that  last  month  more 
than  six  times  as  many  American  business  houses 
appealed  to  the  Commission  to  invoke  the  aid 
and  protection  of  the  law  as  on  the  monthly  aver¬ 
age  appealed  to  the  Commission  in  the  years  1915, 
1916  and  1917,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
the  average  monthly  appeals  in  1918. 

That  the  Commission  proceeds  with  care  when 
Business  complains  against  Business  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  complaints 
are  dismissed  and  disposed  of  without  publicity, 
and  further  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  actions 
of  the  Commission  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
courts,  only  four  cases  have  been  appealed  out  of 
the  780  disposed  of. 

Our  “orders”  from  American  business  have  in¬ 
creased  about  700  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years, 
ft  is  because  the  Commission  stands,  just  as  Amer¬ 
ican  business  stands,  for  fair  dealing,  honorable 
competition  and  common  honesty.  On  that  plat¬ 
form  we  can  stand  with  gentlemen  such  as  you. 
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PACKERS  REPLY 

By  F.  Edson  White,  Vice-President  of 
Armour  and  Company 

The  charge  that  there  is  a  trust 
among  the  meat  packers  is  not  true. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  packers,  includ¬ 
ing  Armour  and  Company,  do  business 
upon  a  large  scale,  but  their  growth 
has  been  due  to  the  demands  of  con¬ 
sumers,  especially  during  the  war, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge 
all  plants  to  feed  our  soldiers.  This 
magnitude  of  the  business  makes  it 
possible  to  operate  upon  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  scale — upon  a  narrow  margin 
of  profit  that  would  be  impossible  with 
smaller  enterprises.  The  trend  of  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  progress  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  large  organizations. 

It  is  this  economical  operation — this 
efficiency — which  is  the  real  basis  of 
criticism  of  the  packing  industries.  If 
efficiency  and  economy  are  reprehensi¬ 
ble,  then  Armour  and  Company  must 
plead  guilty. 

But  efficiency  and  economy,  made 
possible  by  large  organization,  are  in 
the  interest  of  both  consumers  and 
producers.  Destroy  this  efficiency,  im¬ 
pair  it  to  any  degree  and  the  consumer 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  higher 
prices.  Likewise  the  producer  would 
suffer,  for  the  dependable  cash  market 
upon  which  he  relies  would  be  disor¬ 
ganized. 

A  trust,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  statutes,  is  an  illegal  combina¬ 
tion  in  restraint  of  trade.  No  one 
ever  has  substantiated  this  charge  in 
connection  with  the  meat  packers  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  there  is  no 
collusion  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the 
least  thing  that  pertains  to  business 
operation.  The  nature  of  the  business 
intensifies  competition  all  along  the 
line — competition  in  the  buying  and 
selling  ends — competition  in  manufac¬ 
turing  processes — in  transportation 
branch  houses — in  business  practices. 

The  five  big  meat  packers  all  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  located  in  the  Chicago  stock 
yards  district,  but  there  are  thirty  or 
forty  other  meat  packers  in  the  same 
general  territory  and  they  are  all  look¬ 
ing  for  business.  Smaller  concerns 
all  over  the  country  get  their  full 
share  of  business.  During  the  hearing 
several  months  ago  before  the  con¬ 
gressional  committee  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  a  large  number  of 
these  smaller  packing  concerns  testi¬ 
fied  that  there  was  no  collusion — no 
unfair  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  enterprises — in  opposition  to 
their  business.  They  also  testified 
that  their  business  had  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped.  This  competition  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Recently  the  newspapers  have  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  an  organization 
of  a  number  of  the  smaller  packing 
houses  into  one  allied  concern  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  but  in  this  the 
larger  plants  have  no  financial  inter- 
cst. 

If  there  were  not  the  keenest  com¬ 
petition  between  the  big  packers  they 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  for 
the  profits  are  the  smallest  per  dollar 
of  sales  of  any  of  the  large  industries. 
Last  year  Armour  and  Company  made 
a  profit  of  one  and  one-eighth  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  sales.  Our  profit  on 
meat  average  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
per  pound  for  1918.  Quick  sales,  a  great 
volume  of  business,  utilization  of  by¬ 


products  that  formerly  were  thrown 
away — these  are  what  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Armour  and  Company  to 
keep  up  with  the  industrial  procession 
and  pay  good  wages  to  60,000  em¬ 
ployes. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  form  a 
trust  among  the  packing  companies 
even  if  it  were  legal.  Meat  is  one  of 
the  most  perishable  of  products.  It 
must  be  sold  within  a  few  days  after 
it  has  been  slaughtered.  To  success¬ 
fully  hold  it  for  higher  prices,  to  limit 
consumption,  to  issue  it  as  some  prod¬ 
ucts  might  be  issued  a  little  at  a  time, 
with  an  eye  on  price  quotations,  would 
be  fatal  to  business  safety.  Meat  has 
to  be  sold  frequently  at  a  loss  as  a 
result  of  the  competition  of  other  lines 
of  food  or  on  account  of  interference 
with  transportation  agencies. 

Armour  and  Company  just  now  are 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  new 
plant  at  South  St.  Paul  representing 
an  investment  of  several  millions  of 
dollars.  If  there  were  a  combination 
of  packers,  would  it  not  be  rather  fool¬ 
ish  for  us  to  invest  all  this  money, 
especially  when  prices  for  building 
material  and  labor  are  so  high?  There 
already  is  an  excellent  packing  estab¬ 
lishment  at  South  St.  Paul,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  does  not  buy  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  for  Armour  and  Company, 
nor  does  it  manufacture  products  for 
this  company,  nor  does  this  company 
have  any  financial  interest  in  its  sales. 

Each  of  the  five  big  packers  has 
branch  houses  in  every  large  city  in 
the  country.  Some  of  them  have  a 
greater  total  number  than  Armour  and 
Company.  Some  of  them  have  a 
smaller  number.  Each  company  op¬ 
erates  its  own  branch  houses  sepa¬ 
rately  and  independently  of  the  other 
companies,  and  if  you  think  there  isn’t 
competition  of  the  most  animated  sort 
you  should  talk  to  any  salesman  from 
any  of  the  companies. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  of 
late  about  the  large  packers  absorbing 
all  the  food  business  of  the  country. 
This  is  manifestly  impossible.  There 
are  too  many  producers  of  food  in  the 
United  States — too  many  farmers, 
stock  raisei's,  vegetable  and  fruit 
growers.  There  is  too  much  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought,  of  action,  to  make  it 
in  the  least  practical  for  any  set  of 
men  engaged  in  the  same  business  to 
control  raw  material.  You  might  as 
well  say  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  control  the  output  of  the  thousands 
of  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 
Agriculture  comprises  three-fifths  or 
thereabouts  of  the  total  industry  of 
the  country  and  food  is  the  chief 
product  of  agriculture.  To  control  the 
food  products  it  first  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  the  producers.  No  pos¬ 
sible  combination  could  be  big  enough 
to  do  it.  It  would  be  like  trying  the 
drink  all  the  water  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

Armour  and  Company  are  more  than 
meat  packers.  We  are  food  purveyors 
and  while  meat  packing  must  always 
constitute  95  per  cent  of  our  business, 
we  teel  that  it  is  not  only  entirely 
legitimate  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  and  producer  to  handle 
other  food  lines.  I  can  see  no  more 
reason  why  Armour  should  not  carry 
beans  or  rice  than  to  say  a  wholesale 
grocer  should  not  handle  automobile 
tires,  bicycles  or  hardware.  We  are 
handling  food  lines  and  by-products  of 
the  packing  industry  because  there  is 


a  demand  from  producers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  us  to  handle  those  lines  just 
the  same  as  the  mail  order  house  or 
the  department  store  or  the  druggist 
on  the  corner,  or  the  grocery  store  in 
the  next  block,  handles  goods  which 
are  in  requisition  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  not  an  invasion  in  other 
fields.  It  is  in  response  to  a  legit¬ 
imate  trade  demand.  Of  course,  this 
is  competition  with  wholesale  grocers, 
but  if  that  is  wrong  you  might  as  well 
say,  as  Mr.  Armour  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  down  in  Washington,  that 
it  is  wrong  for  the  parcel  post  system 
to  compete  with  the  express  compa¬ 
nies. 

Armour  and  Company  in  off  seasons 
of  the  meat  business  can  use  their 
equipment  and  sales  force  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  other  lines.  This  business  has 
grown  by  degrees,  starting  in  seasons 
when  the  supply  of  live  stock  was 
short,  as  it  was  for  several  years  prior 
to  the  war.  We  were  confronted  with 
one  of  two  things:  either  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  loss  or  find  some  avenue  of 
trade  that  would  keep  our  equipment 
and  organization  in  operation.  By  en¬ 
gaging  in  these  so-called  outside  lines 
we  were  able  to  keep  down  our  over¬ 
head  and  other  expenses  of  operation. 
The  consumer,  of  course,  gets  the 
benefit.  Furthermore,  vegetables  and 
fruit  growers  were  continually  impor¬ 
tuning  us  to  handle  certain  lines  of 
vegetables  and  similar  products.  We 
can  keep  down  the  expense  of  market¬ 
ing  these  products  to  a  minimum  and 
producers  and  consumers  get  the  bene¬ 
fit. 

Armour  and  Company,  in  common 
with  other  large  packing  enterprises, 
operate  their  own  private  cars.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  operate  these 
cars  to  obtain  efficient  service.  The 
entire  meat  packing  industry  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  effective  operation 
of  refrigerator  cars.  Before  these 
cars  were  first  placed  in  service  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  business  was  restricted  to  smoked' 
and  pickled  meat,  principally  pork,  put 
up  during  the  cold  weather.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  fresh  beef  out¬ 
side  of  places  close  to  the  odoriferous 
slaughter  houses  of  that  period. 

If  wholesale  grocery  competitors 
will  consult  traffic  sheets  they  will  find 
that  Armour  and  Company  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  slightest  advantage  in  pre¬ 
ferred  rates  as  a  result  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  private  cars. 

We  pay  the  same  rate  for  goods 
transported  in  these  cars  that  any 
other  shipper  pays.  We  pay  the  same 
rate  that  we  would  pay  if  these  goods 
were  shipped  in  cars  supplied  by  the 
railroads. 

The  wholesale  grocer  and  jobber 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  some 
commiseration  because  of  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  in  the  course  of  time — 
five  years  has  been  the  period  set  by 
some  authorities — he  would  become 
extinct.  A  great  many  enterprising 
wholesale  grocers  are  not  worrying 
much  over  this  possibility.  They  are 
attending  to  their  business,  selling 
goods — at  a  profit — and  their  relations 
with  Armour  are  perfectly  harmo¬ 
nious. 

The  real  facts  are  the  wholesale 
grocer  and  jobber  are  thriving  under 
the  competition  of  the  packing  indus¬ 
try  and  the  packing  industry  is  thriv¬ 
ing  under  the  competition  of  the 
wholesale  grocer,  and  it  is  a  good 
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thing  for  everybody,  including  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

In  the  last  eleven  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  1,114  in  the  exclu¬ 
sively  wholesale  groceries  of  this 
country,  or  43  per  cent.  During  that 
time  the  population  has  increased  but 
18  per  cent. 

There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
Armour  and  Company  to  drive  any¬ 
body  out  of  business.  There  is  busi¬ 
ness  enough  for  all  of  us.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  these  wholesale 
grocers  has  increased  from  2,578  in 
1907  to  3,692  in  1918  proves  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  extending  in  that  field  as  it  has 
been  advancing  in  the  meat  packing 
industry.  There  is  expansion  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 

It  is  our  intention  to  treat  our  com¬ 
petitors  at  all  times  with  the  utmost 
fairness,  and  as  has  been  indicated, 
our  relations  with  some  of  the  leading 
wholesale  grocery  establishments  are 
of  the  most  friendly  character. 

It  is  no  more  possible  for  Armour 
and  Company  or  any  theoretical  com¬ 
bination  of  meat  packers  to  control 
prices  than  it  is  for  the  consumer  to 
control  prices.  In  fact,  the  consumer 
might  control  them  a  great  deal  more 
effectively  than  we  could.  We  do  not 
fix  the  price  of  live  stock.  That  is 
fixed  by  what  the  public  is  willing  to 
pay  for  its  meat.  If  the  public  will 
not  buy  meat  while  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  too  high  (as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  best  food  purchase  in 
the  market  today,  quality  and  food 
value  considered),  we  cannot  pay  a 
price  for  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  that 
will  represent  a  loss.  At  least  we  can¬ 
not  do  it  for  any  length  of  time  if  we 
expect  to  continue  in  business.  We 
have  little  control  over  the  cost  of 
labor,  for  our  wage  scales  have  been 
fixed  by  a  mediator  acting  under  au¬ 
thority  of  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Our  profit,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  the  smallest  consistent  with 
safety.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  retail  price.  That  is  fixed 
by  the  retail  merchant  and  is  based, 
of  course,  upon  his  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  profit. 

There  are  a  great  many  foods  enter¬ 
ing  into  competition  with  meat.  There 
are  a  great  many  conditions  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  price  of  this  highly  perish¬ 
able  product.  A  packing  company  that 
tried  to  fix  the  price  of  meat  or  other 
lines,  especially  in  view  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  competition — which  extends  to 
home  vegetable  gardens— would  soon 
go  out  of  business. 

The  meat  packer,  by  means  of  large 
operation,  by  economies  that  would  be 
impossible  in  smaller  concerns,  by 
careful  management  and  efficient  prac¬ 
tices,  by  eliminating  all  waste,  has 
built  up  one  of  the  most  useful  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country.  Anything  which 
will  lessen  the  usefulness  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  will  necessarily  fall  upon  a 
great  many  interests.  The  producer 
is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  packer  for  his  market,  the  re¬ 
tailer  looks  to  him  to  supply  the  goods 
that  go  over  his  counter  and  ex¬ 
pects  prompt  service  and  regular  de¬ 
liveries.  The  housewife  relies  upon 
the  packer  for  much  of  her  daily 
family  food  supply  and  she  knows  that 
it  will  be  wholesome,  having  been 
produced  under  the  most  sanitary  con¬ 


ditions  and  under  Government  inspec¬ 
tion.  Many  thousands  of  workmen  are 
furnished  employment  at  wages  higher 
than  the  average. 

It  is  easy  to  call  the  packers  a  trust, 
to  say  that  they  are  controlling  the 
food  supply,  that  they  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  private  cars,  that  they 
shall  handle  nothing  but  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  what  producing,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distributing  agency  can  be 
devised  that  will  take  the  place  of  the 
packers? 

What  would  this  country  have  done 
without  the  meat  packers  during  the 
war?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  splendid 
organization  of  the  packers,  their  effi¬ 
cient  plants  and  well-conducted  sys¬ 
tems  of  distribution — including  refrig¬ 
erator  cars — alone  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  feed  our  millions  of  soldiers 
in  the  fighting  area  and  in  camps  in 
this  country,  to  feed  the  armies  of  the 
allies  and  the  starving  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope?  Could  those  who  are  casting 
stones  at  the  packers  have  done  as 
well? 


Why  Blame  the  Pig? 

An  old  farmer  and  his  wife  were 
standing  before  their  pigsty  looking 
at  their  only  pig,  when  the  old  lady 
said:  “Say,  John,  it  be  our  silver 
wedding  tomorrow.  Let’s  kill  the 
pig.” 

J ohn  replied  with  disgust :  “What 
is  the  use  of  murdering  the  poor  pig 
for  what  happened  twentv-five  years 
ago  ?” 


More  Meat  Animals  on 
Farms 

Last  November  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  addressed  a  statement 
to  the  farmers  of  the  nation,  in 
which  he  said : 

“The  world  will  have  need  par¬ 
ticularly  of  a  greater  supply  than 
normal  of  live  stock,  especially  of 
fats.  We  should  not  fail,  therefore, 
to  adopt  every  feasible  means  of  eco¬ 
nomically  increasing  our  live  stock 
products.” 

How  the  farmers  are  responding 
to  this  counsel  is  shown  by  a  recent 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti¬ 
mates,  which  is  based  upon  reports 
from  about  10,000  reporters.  The 
farm  supply  of  swine,  says  the  re¬ 
port,  increased  about  18.5  per  cent, 
or  about  11,892,000  head,  during 
March,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  about  7.6  per  cent,  or  4,789,000 
head,  during  March  of  last  year.  The 
supply  of  cattle  increased  about  2.8 
per  cent  during  March  this  year  and 
a  year  ago,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  numbers  the  increase  in  March 
of  this  year  was  1,959,000  head,  as 
compared  with  1,846,000  head  for 
the  month  a  year  ago. 

The  sheep  supply  appears  to  have 
increased  11.9  per  cent,  or  6,394,000 
head,  in  March,  as  compared  with 


an  increase  of  7.5  per  cent,  or 
3,696,000  head,  in  March  of  last 
year.  From  January  1  to  April  1 
the  apparent  increase  of  sheep  was 
20.5  per  cent,  or  10,204,000  head,  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  9  per 
cent,  or  4,367,000  head;  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1918. 


Texas  College  Extends 

Research  Work 

Extensive  investigations  into  rice 
culture  in  Texas  are  being  conducted 
by  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Price,  in  charge  of  the  work  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  rice,  which  is  being 
extended  at  the  request  of  the  rice 
growers  of  the  state. 


More  Food  From  Irrigation 

Prospects  throughout  the  western 
reclamation  belt  indicate  that  the 
food  production  records  of  1917  and 
1918  will  probably  be  eclipsed  by 
those  of  the  current  season.  Prices 
of  essential  foodstuffs  are  high 
enough  to  make  it  attractive  and 
profitable  for  farmers  to  produce  on 
a  big  scale.  Eeports  indicate  the 
labor  supply  is  abundant  and  good, 
although  demanding  high  pay.  Cred¬ 
its  are  not  cramped,  with  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  native  farmers  are  not 
handicapped  in  their  operations. 
This  is  why  it  looks  like  a  boom 
year  for  the  rubber-boot  farmers  of 
the  far  West. 


Reports  Beet-Sugar  Crop 
of  1918-19 

The  beet  sugar  output  of  the 
United  States  for  the  1918-19  sea¬ 
son,  which  haq  just  closed,  was 
764,867  short  tons,  or  1,529,734.000 
pounds.  This  total  is  from  the  final 
reports  made  by  factories  to  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  is  almost  the  same  as  last  year 
(1917-18),  when  765,207  tons  were 
produced.  The  beet  sugar  production 
of  leading  states  in  1918-19  was: 
Colorado,  191,880  tons;  Michigan, 
132,092;  California,  122,795;  Utah, 
105,794;  Nebraska,  63,494;  Idaho, 
44,682;  Ohio,  35,476;  Wisconsin, 
13,358 :  other  states,  55,297  tons. 

The  beets  from  which  this  sugar 
was  made,  the  crop  grown  in  1918, 
were  harvested  from  593,887  acres 
and  amounted  to  5,890,227  tons, 
valued  at  $58,908,000.  In  1917 
there  were  664,797  acres  harvested, 
yielding  5,980,377  tons  of  beets, 
valued  at  $44,192,000. 


H  OW  North  ern  Legislation  Is 

Injuring  the  Sou  th 

In  This  Article  the  Relation  of  Southern  Industry  to  the 
Margarine  Business  Is  Discussed  and  the  Evil  Effects  of 

the  Dairyman  s  Propagan  da  Is  Told 


THERE  is  a  Biblical  warning, 
the  truth  of  which  has  been 
proven  over  and  over  again,  that 
‘‘He  who  lives  by  the  sword  shall  die 
by  the  sword.”  The  idea  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  has  been  tested  out  by  each 
succeeding  generation  ever  since  it 
was  first  put  into  speech  and  its  truth 
has  been  proven  many  times,  each 
time  to  the  confusion  and  sorrow  of 
those  who,  in  the  face  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  evidence,  persisted  in  doubting 
it. 

But  the  modern,  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  wiser  than  their  fore¬ 
bears  and  most  of  them  have  ceased 
trying  to  prove  a  truth  to  be  false. 
To  be  sure,  in  modern  vernacular 
the  sword  has  been  changed  to  a  ham¬ 
mer,  but  the  idea  is  the  same,  and  so 
thoroughly  has  it  become  a  part  of 
our  modern  business  system  that  the 
first  lesson  that  is  driven  into  the 
mind  of  the  new  salesman,  the  new 
advertising  man  and  the  new  pro¬ 
moter  is  “Don’t  knock  your  com¬ 
petitors’  goods.” 

When  the  history  of  business  de¬ 
velopment  is  written,  to  the  business 
men  who  have  pushed  to  the  front 
during  the  last  twenty  years  will  be 
accorded  the  high  honor  of  having 
learned  and  taught  the  doctrine  of 
competing  by  improvement  of  their 
own  product  rather  than  by  seeking 
to  tear  down  the  structure  built  by  a 
competitor.  So  thoroughly  has  this 
idea  been  made  a  principle  of  mod¬ 
ern  business  that  most  of  our  leading 
publications  refuse  to  permit  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  be  printed  in  their 
columns  which  is  so  worded  as  to 
refer  in  a  derogatory  or  uncompli¬ 
mentary  way  to  a  competitive  prod¬ 
uct.  Many  of  the  sales  managers,  in 
fact,  practically  all  of  the  successful 
ones,  refuse  to  permit  their  sales¬ 
men  to  sell  their  product  by  knock¬ 
ing  the  goods  of  another  company. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  article  the 
case  of  the  citrus  fruit  growers  who, 
when  they  realized  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  much  bigger  market  for 
their  product  if  they  were  to  exist, 
started  their  campaign  by  compelling 
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their  own  members  to  market  only 
good  fruit  and  then,  on  the  basis  of 
the  quality  of  their  own  product  they 
built  their  market.  There  are  many 
other  such  examples  which  might  be 
given.  One  of  the  most  recent  volun¬ 
teers  to  the  ranks  of  these  is  the 
great  organization  of  canners  which, 
regardless  of  governmental  condi¬ 
tions,  has  established  its  own  labora¬ 
tories  and  is  establishing  its  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  inspection  for  the  purpose  of 
so  improving  its  product  that  it  can 
be  placed  before  the  people  of  the 
world  with  a  guarantee  of  purity  and 
quality  that  will  insure  its  sale 
strictly  on  its  own  merits  regardless 
of  competitive  methods  of  preserving 
foods  which  are  coming  to  known. 

When  such  a  method  is  employed 
by  all  food-producing  concerns  and 
organizations,  the  bitter,  unnecessary 
legislative  fights  which  have  for  their 
object  the  passage  of  laws  which  will 
be  in  effect  restrictive  measures 
against  competitors,  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Only  the  pure  food  and 
honest  advertising  laws  which  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  all  food 
commodities  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  and  well  being  of 
the  public  and  to  insure  to  each  com¬ 
modity  the  right  to  be  sold  strictly 
on  its  merits. 

But  “He  that  lives  by  the  sword 
shall  die  by  the  sword,”  is  still  a 
truth  even  if  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  various  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  still  fail  to  recognize  it  and  T 
cannot  help  but  hold  to  the  idea  that 
these  men,  by  their  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  their  position  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  members  of  their  industry 
to  compete  bv  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  their  own  product 
instead  of  leading  them  into  legisla¬ 
tive  battle  after  legislative  battle 
with  the  idea  of  making  their  own 
position  secure  by  legislativelv  ham¬ 
pering  or  destroying  competition,  are 
doing  more  to  injure  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  today  than  all  the  forces  en¬ 
gager!  in  making  and  marketing  the 
so-called  dairy  substitutes.  And  hv 
adhering  to  this  attitude  these  men 
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are  sharpening  the  sword  which  is 
bound  to  cut  into  their  own  vitals 
and  destroy  them  as  leaders  of  the 
country’s  greatest  of  all  industries. 

These  dairy  industry  leaders  have 
succeeded  in  having  many  laws 
passed  which  place  extra  taxes  on 
margarine,  such  as  are  not  born  by 
other  food  commodities ;  laws  which 
have  denied  to  the  people  the  right 
to  buy  margarine  in  the  same  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  made  so  by  the  use  of 
harmless  coloring  such  as  is  used  in 
butter;  laws  which  have  made  it 
hard,  yes,  almost  impossible,  for  the 
retailer  to  sell  margarine  as  he  sells 
other  food  products,  some  of  which 
are  not  as  pure  and  nourishing  as 
margarine ;  laws  which  by  their 
wording  carry  the  impression  that 
the  margarine  manufacturers  are 
fundamentally  dishonest,  while  the 
reports  of  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  officials  show  that  there  are 
every  year  more  dairymen  convicted 
of  selling  adulterated  or  unclean 
product  than  margarine  men.  But 
in  spite  of  all  of  these  laws  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  margarine 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
each  year. 

Now  there  is  a  very  good  and  sub¬ 
stantial  reason  why  the  efforts  of  the 
dairymen  law  makers  have  failed  to 
accomplish  the  results  which  they 
hoped  would  be  accomplished. 

As  soon  as  the  margarine  manu¬ 
facturers  put  sanitary  safeguards 
around  the  making  of  their  product, 
and  as  soon  as  the  food  chemists  de¬ 
cided  and  announced  that  the  ingre¬ 
dients  entering  into  the  product, 
margarine,  were  wholesome  and 
nourishing,  that  minute  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  margarine  should 
be  permitted  to  be  offered  for  sale  as 
a  food  ceased  to  be  a  problem  of 
chemistry  or  nutrition  and  became 
an  economic  problem.  The  question 
today  is  not  “Does  margarine  contain 
as  many  and  as  good  elements  of 
nutrition  and  growth  as  butter?” 
The  question  is,  “Is  there  a  need  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  mar¬ 
garine  in  competition  with  butter?” 
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Tins  question  has  been  positively  an¬ 
swered  by  the  record  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  margarine  and  the  demand 
for  more  of  the  product  in  the  face 
of  the  direful  warnings  and  the  un¬ 
fair  legislation  of  the  dairymen. 

To  repeat  some  of  the  things  that 
I  have  stated  before  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  and  to  make  more  clear  the 
position  of  this  magazine  on  the  but¬ 
ter  and  margarine  question  :  Butter 
is  not  a  whole  food  any  more  than  is 
margarine.  Although  it  contains 
more  vitamines,  it  contains  less  of 
some  other  necessary  food  elements. 
The  human  race  could  not  exist  on 
either  one  alone  and  could  exist  very 
well  without  either.  Therefore,  both 
products  must  he  placed  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  other  foods  which  are  whole¬ 
some,  but  which  are  not  in  them- 


important  part  in  our  physical  con¬ 
dition. 

There  is  no  more  justice  in  placing 
margarine  in  a  class  by  itself  and 
taxing  it  while  butter  goes  free  than 
in  placing  a  tax  on  meat  and  trying 
to  force  the  sale  of  eggs  by  leaving 
eggs  tax-free  on  the  grounds  that 
eggs  are  rich  in  vitamines  and  meat 
is  not. 

The  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country  has  been  towards  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  foods  in  the  diet.  The  great 
middle  class  eats  such  a  variety  of 
foods  that  the  necessary  vitamine  ele¬ 
ments  are  taken  from  many  sources 
and  it  makes  little  difference  to  tlieir 
physical  welfare,  whether  they  eat 
margarine  or  butter.  It  is  a  matter 
of  economy  and  taste.  But  the  poor 
class  of  people  is  the  class  that  is 


article  of  food,  whole  milk,  unless 
they  could  be  educated  to  renounce 
other  forms  of  food  in  favor  of  milk 
and  it  will  take  a  long  and  cleverly 
managed  campaign  to  do  this.  It 
would  take  many  years  to  accomplish 
the  result,  and  so  far,  the  dairy  peo¬ 
ple  have  appeared  unwilling  to  tackle 
the  job. 

Now  in  the  North  the  term,  poorer 
class,  almost  invariably  means  the 
people  in  the  congested  districts  of 
our  great  cities.  The  rural  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  North,  either  the  villa¬ 
gers  or  the  farmers  are,  as  a  whole  in 
the  middle  class  and  are  well  nour¬ 
ished.  In  the  South,  however,  the 
conditions  are  different.  Here  we 
have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  who  live  in  small  villages  and 
in  the  country  and  only  eke  out  a 


Production  of  vegetable  oils  in  the  United  States. 


Oil 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1917 

Castor  . 

Pounds 

5,145,000 

31,729,000 

Pounds 

5,449,000 

38,272,000 

Pounds 

9,302,000 

104,727,000 

803,000 

109,963,000 

1,492,430,000 

752,000 

464,595,000 

729,000 

1,461,000 

8,619,000 

28,534,000 

223,000 

129,000 

3,974,000 

9,920,000 

Pounds 

6,188,000 

188,488,000 

Cocoanut  . 

Coquito . 

Corn  . 

Cottonseed  . 

72,832,000 

1,435,401,000 

320,000 

364,625,000 

360,000 

966,000 

3,200,000 

454,000 

90,000 

91,810,000 

1,789,777,000 

435,000 

406,669,000 

306,000 

1,128,000 

402,000 

1,006,000 

19,000 

30,000 

118,021,000 

1,343,674,000 

667,000 

400,266,000 

1,098,000 

963,000 

6,453,000 

50,287,000 

232,000 

304,000 

81,000 

42,074,000 

5,000 

534,000 

Grape  seed . 

Linseed  . 

Mustard  seed  . 

Olive  . 

Palm  kernel  . 

Peanut  . 

Rapeseed  . 

Sesame  . 

Shea  nut  . 

Soy  bean  . 

Sunflower  seed  . 

2,764,000 

All  other  vegetable  oils . 

Total  . 

41,000 

118,000 

346,000 

1,966,613,000 

2,338,185,000 

2,236,507,000 

2,159,335,000 

selves  whole  foods  and  be  permitted 
the  same  free  market.  As  long  as 
butter  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
quantity  and  at  sufficiently  low  price 
to  make  it  an  accessible  food  for  all, 
there  must  exist  an  economic  reason 
why  margarine  should  be  produced 
and  sold. 

The  vitamine  theory,  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  points  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  whole  milk — not  a  product 
made  from  a  portion  of  milk — but 
whole  milk — should  be  used  by  all. 
To  use  the  vitamine  theory  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  butter  is  a  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  it  because,  while  margarine 
contains  some  vitamines  and  butter 
contains  more  of  the  same  element, 
the  average  per  capita  consumption 
of  either  of  these  products  is  so  small 
that  the  quantity  of  vitamines  con¬ 
sumed  in  them  plays  but  a  very  un- 


vitallv  concerned.  This  is  the  class 
among  whom  are  the  great  bulk  of 
underfed  and  improperly  nourished 
people.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  not  been  educated  to  the  value 
of  whole  milk  in  their  diet  and  who, 
because  of  the  limited  amount  of 
money  at  their  command,  cannot 
purchase  butter  when  the  price  of 
butter  soars. 

Restrict  or  eliminate  entirely  the 
production  of  margarine  and  the 
price  of  butter  would  automatically 
rise  to  a  dollar  or  more  a  pound  with 
the  present  shortage  of  dairy  cattle. 
When  butter  goes  up  the  dairyman 
turns  more  and  more  milk  into  but¬ 
ter  making  so  as  to  get  the  higher 
price  and  the  price  of  whole  milk  au¬ 
tomatically  goes  up.  This  result 
would  absolutely  deprive  the  poorer 
class  of  people  of  the  most  needed 


bare  existence.  Hereditary  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  account,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  for  some  of  the  tendency  towards 
shiftlessness  encountered  so  much 
down  there,  but  that  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  South, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  that  the  South 
has  not  found  itself.  It  has  not 
found  and  developed  the  industries 
that  tit  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
that  part  of  the  country;  industries 
that  would  thrive  and  absorb  the 
class  of  people  who  should  be  work¬ 
ers,  training  them  to  a  life  of  effort 
and  thrift.  The  establishment  and 
encouragement  of  such  industries 
would  do  more  in  a  few  years  to 
change  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  South’s  poorer  class  than  any 
amount  of  education  unaccompanied 
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by  opportunities  to  engage  in  reg¬ 
ular,  productive  work. 

Down  South  there  are  a  number  of 
farseeing,  good  business  men  who 
are  greatly  concerned  with  seeing 
their  part  of  the  country  developed. 
They  know  the  conditions.  They 
know  what  it  needs.  They  should 
know  best  what  kind  of  industry  it 
is  best  suited  to  the  development  of 
the  country.  These  men  have  de¬ 
cided  that,  for  agricultural  and  cli¬ 
matic  reasons,  the  development  of 
the  vegetable  oil  industry  is  one  of 
the  things  greatly  needed  down  there 
and  this  they  have  started. 

The  South  is,  of  course,  the  land 
of  cotton,  and  consequently,  the  only 
part  of  our  country  where  cotton  seed 
is  produced.  Cotton  seed  is  the 
source  of  our  greatest  production  of 
vegetable  oil.  While  a  large  part  of 
the  cottonsed  oil  is  hydrogenated  and 
made  into  lard  like  compounds  to  be 
used  in  place  of  lard  from  animal 
fats,  and  some  more  of  it  is  used  as 
salad  or  table  oil,  the  greatest  mar¬ 
ket  for  cottonseed  oil  is  found  in  the 
margarine  industry. 

Peanut  oil  is  another  vegetable  oil 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
margarines,  and  while  peanuts  may 
be  grown  farther  north  than  cotton, 
the  center  of  this  new  industry  is  in 
the  South  where  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  favor  it. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  this  vege¬ 
table  industry  means  to  the  South, 
let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  reports  of  the  production.  In 
1914  there  was  produced  in  this 
country  1,789,777,000  pounds  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil.  This  was  the  largest 
production  of  cottonseed  oil  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  country.  In  1917  the 
total  production  dropped  to  1,343,- 
674,000  pounds,  due  to  conditions 
of  the  war  and  other  causes.  We 
imported  in  addition  in  1914,  16,- 
016,000  pounds  and  in  1917,  13,836,- 
000.  From  our  own  production  we 
exported  in  1914,  216,410,000  lbs. 
and  in  1917  we  exported  124,823,000 
pounds.  This  country  produces  and 
uses  more  cottonseed  oil  than  any 
other  vegetable  oil. 

The  peanut  oil  industry  was 
hardly  known  in  this  country  a  few 
years  ago,  but  has  had  the  most 
surprising  growth  in  the  last  three 
years.  In  1912  our  production  of 
peanut  oil  was  only  454,000  pounds. 
By  1917  it  had  grown  to  50,287,000 
pounds  in  addition  to  which  we  im¬ 
ported  27,405,000  pounds. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  figures 
that  these  two  industries  alone  mean 
a  good  deal  to  the  South  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  and  fostered 
bv  everv  possible  fair  means.  There 
are  other  vegetable  oils  that  can  and 


will  be  produced  down  there  as  soon 
as  the  demand  for  them  is  created. 
Discourage  this  industry  in  the 
South  and  we  not  only  help  to  hold 
that  section  of  the  country  hack  and 
stultify  its  development,  but  we  will 
be  compelled  to  buy  our  vegetable 
oils  for  our  table  use  and  other  uses 
and  the  by-products  which  are  made 
at  the  same  time  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  several  of  which  are  trying 
strenuously  to  capture  this  market. 

Every  blow  that  is  struck  at  the 
production  and  sale  of  margarines  is 
a  blow  struck  directly  at  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  southern  industry  because 
the  margarine  makers  are  using  very 
much  of  the  vegetable  oils  made  in 
the  South.  So  that  when  our  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  North  combine  to  pass 
legislation  which  they  hope  will  cur¬ 
tail  if  not  completely  stop  the  sale 
of  margarine,  they  are  injuring  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  North  by  taking 
from  them  a  cheap,  wholesome  food 
product  and  at  the  same  time  putting 
dairy  products  beyond  their  reach, 
and  they  are  also  striking  a  double 
blow  at  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
South  by  depriving  them  of  a  food 
product  and  at  the  same  time  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  an  opportunity  to  grow 
with  the  development  of  a  big  new 
industry. 

There  has  been  considerable  agita¬ 
tion  during  the  last  few  years  com¬ 
ing  largely  from  the  dairy  division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  from  the  dairy  division  of  cer¬ 
tain  agricultural  colleges  for  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  South.  They  want  to  see  more 
cows  down  South  and  are  urging  the 
formation  of  cow  clubs.  All  this  is 
good  and  the  move  should  be  kept  up 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  industry 
that  fits  the  South  more  perfectly 
and  that  has  a  better  start  should  be 
encouraged. 

The  development  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  that  part  of  the  country 
must  be  a  very  slow  process  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  In  writing  this  I  do 
not  wish  to  seem  to  be  opposing  this 
move  as  I  do  recognize  the  need  of 
more  dairy  cows  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  But  with  the  South’s 
lack  of  railroad  facilities,  the  scar¬ 
city  of  large  cities  whose  populations 
would  absorb  readily  large  quantities 
of  dairy  products  and  in  view  of  the 
present  conditions  of  agriculture  in 
the  South  and  the  long,  hot  season 
when  it  would  he  hard  to  keep  dairy 
products,  it  does  seem  that  other  in¬ 
dustries  suitable  to  that  region 
should  he  first  promoted  so  that  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  he  conducive  to 
dairy  work  will  he  created. 

In  any  event,  the  dairy  industry 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  vege¬ 


table  oil  industry  in  the  South  and 
the  dairy  people  of  the  North  should 
realize  that  the  senseless  agitation 
against  margarines  and  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  it  with  the  aid  of  law  mak¬ 
ers  who  are  out  principally  for  votes, 
will  work  a  positive  hardship  to  the 
poorer  class  of  people  of  both  the 
north  and  the  south. 
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UOUSEWIVES  can  avoid  being 
*■  stung  by  “vinegar  bees”  or  “beer 
bees”  if  they  will  keep  in  mind  that 
the  product  advertised  under  these 
and  other  names  is  only  a  wild  yeast 
of  little  value,  say  the  specialists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
•States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Many  inquiries  recently  received  in¬ 
dicate  that  some  enterprising  indi¬ 
viduals  and  firms  are  advertising  this 
wild  yeast  under  the  names  “vinegar 
bees,”  “beer  bees,”  “wine  bees,” 
“Australian  bees”  and  various  other 
designations.  Extravagant  claims  are 
made  for  the  product,  and  a  fancy 
price  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
original  cost  or  actual  worth  is  asked, 
say  the  yeast  specialists  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

In  some  advertisements  which 
have  reached  the  department  the 
sellers  assert  that  the  substance, 
when  mixed  with  water  and  molasses 
or  sugar,  will  produce  vinegar,  beer 
or  wine.  Other  promoters  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  fermented  mix¬ 
ture  is  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism  and  kidney  trouble — 
claims  which  have  no  foundation  in 
fact. 

The  primitive  process  for  making 
“bees”  was  to  expose  to  the  air  a 
mixture  of  corn  meal  and  molasses 
until  it  became  impregnated  with 
wild  yeast  and  bacteria.  The  ferment 
so  produced  was  employed  locally  in 
making  a  sort  of  vinegar  or  certain 
alcoholic  solutions  by  adding  it  to  a 
mixture  of  water  and  either  brown 
sugar  or  molasses  which  was  then 
allowed  to  work  or  ferment. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  department 
specialists,  a  product  made  by  catch¬ 
ing  veast  and  bacteria  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  from  the  air  may  contain  harm¬ 
ful  as  well  as  desirable  organisms, 
and  the  specialists  state  that  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  both  the 
preparation  and  the  use  of  such  a 
product.  In  their  judgment  “bees” 
is  not  as  well  suited  for  fermentation 
as  is  the  ordinary  yeast  cake  which 
can  he  obtained  from  any  grocer  at 
much  less  than  the  fancy  price  asked 


for 
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recommend  “bees”  at  all  for  making 


vinegar. 
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Busy  Bees  an  dBu  sy  M  en  Build 
Great  Industry  About  Honey 

Ancient  Food  Comes  to  tbe  Front  as  an  Addition 
to  Modern  Diet  Furnishing  Necessary 
Body  Building  Elements 


THE  tremendous  growth  of  the 
honey  industry  and  the  use  of 
honey  as  a  food  and  as  a  sweet¬ 
ener  of  foods  illustrates  again  how 
the  call  of  humanity  for  more  and 
better  food  is  bringing  about  a  con¬ 
centration  of  effort  that  in  turn  is 
astonishing  the  world  with  its  results 
in  increasing  the  supply  of  foods 
that  have  been  known  since  the  days 
of  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Honey  is  one  of  the  oldest  foods 
known  to  man.  It  was  used  as  a 
sweetener  long  before  cane  sugar  was 
heard  of  and  its  delectable  flavor  and 
aroma  attracted  the  favorable  atten¬ 
tion  of  even  the  most  primitive  man 
and  yet  it  has  been  only  in  recent 
years  that  an  organized  effort  has 
been  made  to  produce  and  market 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  quality,  flavor  and 
in  quantity. 

There  are  man}-  references  to  honey 
in  the  Bible  and  when  the  old  leader 
of  the  Hebrews  wanted  to  paint 
a  particularly  alluring  picture  of  the 
Promised  Land  to  his  followers  he 
described  the  place  as  a  “country 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.” 
Aristotle,  the  old  Greek  philosopher, 
declared  honey  to  be  “dew  distilled 
from  the  stars  and  the  rainbow.” 
Eecords  of  the  use  of  honey  are 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  very 
earliest  civilizations,  but  its  modern 
history,  as  a  commercial  product, 
dates  back  less  than  two  decades. 

Figures  showing  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  honey  for  this  country  are 
not  available  at  this  time,  but  an 
idea  of  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
honey  industry  in  recent  years  is 
made  apparent  by  the  figures  given 
out  by  one  concern  that  probably 
leads  in  marketing  a  blended  and 
private  branded  article.  These  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  in  1910  this  com¬ 
pany’s  production  of  honey  had  a 
market  value  of  $44,032.75.  In  1915 
it  had  grown  to  $227,354.79  and  in 
1918  the  total  market  value  of  this 
company’s  product  had  reached  the 
astonishing  figure  of  $966,078.89,  an 
increase  of  about  2,000  per  cent  in 
eight  years. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that 


honey  was  a  much  neglected  food 
product.  It  was  produced  in  a  very 
limited  quantity  with  little  thought 
of  quality  and  was  gathered  and 
marketed  in  a  very  haphazard  way. 
The  establishment  of  an  apiary,  the 
care  of  the  bees  and  the  gathering 
and  marketing  of  the  product  was 
regarded  by  the  average  farmer  as  a 
sort  of  a  side  issue  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  wife  or  daughter.  He  enjoyed 
the  rich  golden  sweet  on  pancakes  or 
on  his  bread,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a 
luxury  rather  than  an  essential  food. 

In  those  days  when  honey  was 
marketed  it  was  sold  largely  in  the 
combs  just  as  it  came  from  the  hives. 
When,  however,  an  ambitious  farmer 
woman  or  girl  wanted  to  secure  a 
few  jars  of  the  extracted  product 
she  placed  several  combs  of  honey  in 
a  bag  and  hung  it  to  the  limb  of  a 
tree  or  on  a  hook  in  the  kitchen  wall 
with  a  pan  under  it  to  catch  the 
liquid  as  it  seeped  from  the  bag.  By 
twisting  the  bag  slowly  the  pressure 
on  the  combs  was  increased  and  the 
liquid  gradually  squeezed  out. 

Of  course,  this  primitive  method 
resulted  in  an  indifferent  product, 
but  the  worst  feature  of  it  was  the 
great  waste.  Much  honey  was  left  in 
the  combs  and  the  combs  themselves 
were  destroyed  as  far  as  any  further 
use  of  them  in  the  hives  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  commercial  honey  pro¬ 
ducers  was  the  extraction  of  honey 
without  waste.  It  was  known  that 
any  form  of  press  which  squeezed  the 
liquid  from  the  comb  was  wasteful,  so 
the  centrifugal  extractor  was  built. 
When  the  combs  are  taken  from  the 
hives  a  sharp  knife  cuts  the  caps 
from  the  top  of  the  cells.  The  comb 
is  then  placed  in  the  extractor  and 
revolved  rapidly.  The  centrifugal 
force  causes  the  honey  to  stream  from 
the  combs,  but  it  leaves  the  combs  in 
practically  a  perfect  condition. 

After  the  honey  is  all  out  the  comb 
is  ready  to  be  placed  back  into  the 
hive.  Under  the  old  system  the  bees 
had  to  spend  over  half  their  time 
gathering  the  material  and  con¬ 
structing  the  wax  combs,  but  under 


the  new  system  they  can  start  to 
work  immediately  in  filling  the  cells 
with  honey. 

Another  big  problem  which  is  in 
the  process  of  being  solved  is  the 
problem  of  quantity.  It  took  and  is 
taking  a  vast  amount  of  literature  to 
convince  the  agriculturist  that  bee 
keeping  on  a  good-sized  scale  could 
be  made  very  profitable.  But  this 
work  is  being  so  well  done  that  al¬ 
ready  there  are  many  large  apiaries 
scattered  about  the  country  and 
thousands  of  small  ones.  Even  in  the 
cities  where  room  is  scarce  bees  are 
being  kept  and  honey  produced  in 
goodly  quantities. 

The  quality  problem  was  another 
one  that  had  to  be  solved  before 
honey  could  be  extensively  marketed. 
It  was  found  that  honey  gathered 
from  different  plants  had  different 
flavors  and  shades  of  coloring.  .  The 
change  of  seasons  bringing  with  it 
the  change  in  flora,  and  the  wide 
territory  from  which  the  honey  must 
be  gathered  if  enough  would  be  mar¬ 
keted  to  make  the  venture  pay  caused 
the  honey  *to  vary  as  to  color  and 
flavor  and  consequently  discouraged 
the  purchase  by  those  who  liked  a 
particular  flavor  and  who  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  just  honey. 

To  standardize  the  product  the 
producers  found  that  a  blend  could 
be  made  by  mixing  the  honey  from 
various  localities  by  a  scentifically 
worked  out  formula  so  that  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  product  of  fixed  color 
and  flavor. 

Now  one  can  go  to  the  store  and, 
by  buying  the  same  brand  of  honey 
every  time,  be  assured  of  the  same 
quality,  flavor  and  color. 

While  honey  is  not  a  whole  food 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
energy  making  foods  for  the  human 
body  and,  unlike  cane  or  beet  sugar, 
can  be  eaten  in  almost  any  quantity 
without  serious  results.  It  does  not 
tax  the  digestive  organs  because  it 
does  not  require  a  change  in  form 
before  assimilation  while  sugar  must 
be  in  invert  form  like  the  sugars 
of  grape  and  honey  before  it  can 
be  admitted  to  the  blood.  People 
who  are  afflicted  with  diabetis  must 
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refrain  from  eating  the  ordinary 
forms  of  sugar,  but  may  with  im¬ 
punity  satisfy  their  craving  for 
sweets  by  eating  honey. 

Honey  contains  various  inorganic 
elements  so  necessary  for  the  well 
being  of  the  body.  Such  elements 
as  iron,  phosphorous,  calcium,  po¬ 
tassium,  sulphur,  sodium,  magnes¬ 
ium,  manganese,  are  all  found  by 
actual  chemical  analysis  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  honey. 

In  an  article  bv  Dr.  Fehlman  in 
the  Schweizerische  Bienenzeitung, 
condensed  by  J.  A.  Heberle,  we  read, 
“It  is  generally  known  that  iron  is 
very  important  to  the  human  body. 
It  is  an  important  constituent  of 
the  red  corpuscles.  Chlorosis  is  a 
sign  that  the  body  is  suffering  from 
lack  of  iron.  For  such  persons  honey 
is  a  very  valuable  medicine.  Why 
not  in  such  cases  eat  honey  regu¬ 
larly,  which  supplies  the  iron  in  the 


most  assimilable  form,  instead  of 
artificial  iron  preparations?  Besides 
iron,  manganese  seems  also  to  influ¬ 
ence  favorably  the  building  of  blood. 

“Phosphoric  acid  with  calcium  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  skel¬ 
eton,  but  is  also  found  in  the  brain 
and  nerves.  It  is  often  prescribed 
in  chlorosis  and  for  convalescent 
persons,  especially  in  preparations 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  form 
in  which  it  is  present  in  the  brain. 

“Calcium  is  an  important  part 
of  the  skeleton  and  teeth,  but  is 
also  found  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  is  probably  a  necessary 
part  in  the  protoplasm  of  most  cells. 
It  is  continually  exchanged,  and 
therefore  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  food.  Calcium  and  potassium 
seem  also  to  influence  the  work  of 
the  heart. 

“Sugar,  although  a  valuable  food. 


Virgin  Peanut  Oil  Wins  Favor 


^OLD-PRESSED  virgin  peanut 
^  oil  with  a  delicious  flavor  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  increasingly  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  this  country,  say  the  oil  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  production  and  conservation  of 
American  edible  oils.  This  product 
has  a  characteristic  flavor,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  many  consumers  here 
and  abroad  to  be  far  more  delicious 
than  the  oils  which  are  hot  pressed 
and  subjected  to  a  necessary  refining 
process,  leaving  them  practically 
tasteless.  Furthermore,  many  con¬ 
sumers  consider  that  virgin  peanut 
oil  compares  favorably  with  virgin 
olive  oil. 

Until  recently  very  little  virgin 
peanut  oil  was  made  in  this  country. 
The  American  practice  has  been  to 
cook  the  peanuts  and  then  subject 
them  while  hot  to  a  very  high  pres¬ 
sure.  The  oil  secured  in  this  way 
must  be  submitted  to  a  refining  proc¬ 
ess  before  it  is  suitable  for  the  table. 
Cold-pressed  peanut  oil,  when  made 
from  sound  sweet  nuts,  need  not  be 
refined. 

By  the  cold-pressed  process  a  lar¬ 
ger  proportion  of  the  oil  of  the  pea¬ 
nut  can  be  secured  for  edible  pur¬ 
poses  than  by  the  hot-pressing 
method.  The  hot-pressed  oils  make 
a  satisfactory  oil  for  both  table  and 
cooking  purposes  by  refining,  but  in 
the  refining  process  a  part  of  the  oil 
is  converted  into  soap  stock,  thus 
going  to  the  soap  kettle  instead  of  to 
the  table. 

Considerable  waste  has  resulted  in 
the  past,  because  some  American 


mills  were  pressing  part  of  the  shells 
with  the  peanut  kernels.  These 
shells  contain  less  than  one-half  per 
cent  of  oil,  but  they  readily  absorb 
the  oil  from  the  kernels  when 
pressed  with  them,  and  come  out 
from  the  press  with  from  5  to  7  per¬ 
cent  of  oil.  As  the  average  pressed 
cake  contains  6  per  cent  of  oil,  the 
shells  in  the  cake  from  a  ton  of  nuts 
will  absorb  27 y2  pounds  of  oil  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  2i/2  pounds  they  originally 
contain. 

A  further  economic  loss  comes 
when  peanuts  are  pressed  with  the 
shells  left  on,  for  pressed  cake  con¬ 
taining  shells  can  not  be  used  for 
human  food.  But  when  blanched 
kernels  from  which  the  shells  have 
been  removed  are  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  oil,  the  cake,  which  may  contain 
7  per  cent  of  oil,  can  be  ground  into 
meal  and  used  with  wheat,  corn  and 
similar  starchy  flours  to  form  very 
palatable  and  highly  nutritious  cakes, 
gems  and  hot  breads. 

Factories  now  in  operation  are 
producing  by  the  cold-pressing  proc¬ 
ess  virgin  peanut  oil  of  high  quality 
and  excellent  flavor. 


One  shrewd  old  farmer  who  had 
heard  his  first  lecture  on  dietetics 
said  if  he’d  known  as  much  about 
feeding  children  as  he  did  about  ra¬ 
tions  for  cows  and  hogs  “his  family’ d 
have  been  a  heap  healthier  folks.’ 


“The  borrower  is  a  slave  to  the 
lender  and  the  debtor  to  the  cred¬ 
itor.  Be  frugal  and  free.” — (Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.)  Buy  W.  S.  S. 


has  no  trace  of  inorganic  matter. 
It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  only.  Considering  the  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  of  honey,  it  should 
be  used  far  more  extensively." 

Physicians  often  prescribe  honey 
in  cases  of  acute  indigestion.  This 
demonstrates  its  superiority  to  sugar, 
not  only  as  a  food  for  persons  of 
delicate  digestion,  but  to  those  whose 
health  is  sound.  In  addition  honey 
has  a  slight  laxative  effect. 

Experience  has  shown  over  and 
over  again  that  children  may  eat 
much  honey  at  meals  without  the 
ill  effects  which  would  be  certain  to 
result  from  eating  the  same  amount 
of  sugar.  We  all  know  how  children 
long  for  candy.  This  longing  voices 
a  need,  and  evidences  the  necessity 
of  sugar  in  the  diet.  Eating  honey 
will  supply  this  need  and  diminish 
the  amount  of  other  sweets  eaten. 


A  New  Use  for  Soy  Beans 

Halito  soy  beans,  introduced  from 
Japan,  are  excellent  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  green  beans  similar  to  lima 
and  butter  beans.  About  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  days  are  required 
for  the  bean  to  make  sufficient 
growth  for  use  as  a  green  vegetable. 

Although  the  Ilahto  bean  is  best 
adapted  for  growing  in  the  southern 
states,  it  may  also  be  successfully 
produced  as  a  green  vegetable  during 
favorable  seasons  throughout  the 
corn  belt,  according  to  specialists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Being  a  bush  variety, 
it  also  is  adapted  for  forage  produc¬ 
tion,  its  yield  of  green  feed  or  seed 
being  superior  to  many  other  vari¬ 
eties  on  the  market.  In  a  dry  form 
the  Hahto  bean  cooks  up  easier  than 
other  varieties  and  has  a  better 
flavor.  This  bean  is  to  be  grown 
extensively  by  boys’  and  girls’  gar¬ 
dening  clubs  in  the  southern  states 
during  the  coming  season. 

Among  the  vegetable  oils  that 
are  made  in  this  country  that  are 
made  from  cotton  seed  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself  with  respect  to  its 
production  in  this  country.  In  1912 
it  constituted  73  per  cent  and  in 
1917,  when  the  cotton  crop  was  un¬ 
usually  short,  61  per  cent  of  the  total 
production. 

Although  olive  oil  as  a  food  and 
medicinal  oil  can  be  replaced  very 
largely  by  other  vegetable  oils  there 
are  one  or  two  technical  uses,  wool 
spinning,  for  instance,  for  which  no 
entirely  satisfactory  substitute  has 
yet  been  found. 


Hearings  on  Grain 
W  arehouse  Reg¬ 
ulations 

E  APINGS  on  the  proposed  rules 
and  regulations  for  grain  ware¬ 
houses  under  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  will  be  held  in  fif¬ 
teen  cities  from  June  9  to  July  5, 
with  final  hearings  at  Washington 
beginning  July  10. 

A  draft  of  the  proposed  rules  and 
regulations  has  been  distributed  to 
interested  persons  and  firms,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Warehouse  Act,  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  discussions. 
The  representations  made  at  the  sev¬ 
eral  hearings  will  he  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  formulating  the  final  rules 
and  regulations  to  govern  the  ware¬ 
house  service.  Those  who  can  not 
attend  the  hearings  may  send  written 
communications  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  rules  and  regulations  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

All  hearings  will  be  presided  over 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  or  other  representative  of  that 
bureau. 

The  final  hearings  in  Washington 
will  he  held  in  room  411  at  1358  B 
Street,  S.  W.,  beginning  at  10  a.  m. 
July  10. 

The  places  and  dates  of  the  field 
hearings  are  as  follows:  June  9,  at 
10  o’clock  a.  m.,  Gruenwald  Hotel, 
ISTew  Orleans,  La.;  June  11,  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m.,  Planters  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  June  13,  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m.,  Sherman  Hotel,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  June  14,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m., 
Fontnelle  Hotel,  Omaha,  Neb.;  June 
17,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  Utah  Hotel, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  June  18,  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m.,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  June  19,  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m.,  Clyde  Hotel,  Boise, 
Idaho;  June  21,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m., 


Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore.; 
June  23,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m..  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
June  26,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  Park 
Hotel,  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  June  28, 
at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  Commercial  Club, 
Fargo,  N.  D. ;  July  1,  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m.,  Dyckman  Hotel,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  July  3,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indianapolis, 
Inch ;  July  5,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m., 
Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

More  Herds  Tut  ercu- 
losis-Free 

The  165  veterinarians  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  who  are  in  the  field  doing 
tuberculosis  eradication  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  equal  number  of  state 
men,  have  tested  approximately  500 
pure-bred  herds  and  found  them  free 
from  the  disease.  The  owners  of 
these  herds  have  been  given  an  offi¬ 
cial  certificate,  stating  that  they  have 
tuberculosis-free  accredited  herds. 
The  veterinarians  also  have  given  one 
test  to  2,000  herds  in  preparation  for 
the  accredited  list.  The  owners  of 
all  these  herds,  together  with  the 
breeds  and  number  in  each  herd,  will 
be  listed  in  a  publication  soon  to  be 
issued  bv  the  department.  Figures 
show  that  during  the  past  eight 
months,  or  since  July  1,  1918,  300 
accredited  herds  and  1,000  herds  that 
have  passed  one  test  have  been  added 
to  the  list.  The  veterinarians  now 
have  under  supervision  1,200  herds 
of  pure-bred  cattle  and  600  herds  of 
grades  which  have  shown  by  previ¬ 
ous  tests  that  one  or  more  animals 
have  tuberculosis.  The  publication 
lists  1,100  owners  of  grade  cattle 
which  have  successfully  passed  the 
requirements  for  tuberculosis-free  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  disease  causes  an  annual  loss  of 
$25,000,000. 


Will  Investigate  Starch 

Mill  Explosion 

HE  starch  mill  explosion  at 
Cedar  Papids,  Iowa,  in  which  a 
score  of  lives  and  $3,000,000  worth  of 
property  were  lost,  according  to  early 
press  reports,  and  wdrich  possibly 
could  have  been  due  to  a  dust  explo¬ 
sion,  is  to  be  investigated  immedi¬ 
ately  by  chemical  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  are  working  to  devise 
appliances  and  methods  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disasters  in  mills  where 
any  kind  of  plant  dust  is  present. 

The  devices  and  methods  worked 
out  for  the  prevention  of  grain  dust 
disasters  have  proved  successful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  officials  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  Bfireau  of  Chemistry,  and 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible 
in  all  industrial  enterprises  pro¬ 
ducing  inflammable  dusts. 

The  campaign  against  grain  dust 
explosions  was  begun  in  November, 
1917,  with  a  fund  provided  by  the 
emergency  Food  Production  Act. 
Since  that  time  not  a  single  fire  or 
explosion  of  great  magnitude  has 
occurred  in  grain  mills  or  elevators 
upon  which  attention  has  been  con¬ 
centrated. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  there  wrere  from  one  to 
eight  large  disasters  annually  in 
grain  mills  or  elevators.  In  the 
eighteen  months  preceding  the  cam¬ 
paign  six  disastrous  dust  explosions 
and  fires  in  mills  and  elevators  alone 
killed  39  persons,  injured  60  others, 
destroyed  2,500,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  over  $8,000,000  wrorth  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Efforts  have  also  been  made 
to  reduce  fires  in  cotton  gins. 


Spend  thought  before  you  spend 
money;  you  will  have  more  for  your 
money  and  more  money  left  for  vour 
thought.  Buy  W.  S.  S. 
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Details  of  Germany  s  Chemical  Trade 

in  the  United  States 


AMERICA’S  dependence  upon 
Germany’s  chemical  industries 
before  the  war  is  pointed  out 
in  great  detail  in  a  census  of  chem¬ 
ical  imports  issued  recently  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  The 
purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  to  show 
to  American  manufacturers  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  domestic  markets  for  the 
various  chemical  lines  that  are  now 
being  manufactured  in  this  country 
for  the  first  time.  The  compilation 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
E.  R.  Pickrell  from  original  docu¬ 
ments  at  the  New  York  Custom 
House. 

It  is  shown  that  nearly  $45,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  chemicals 
were  imported  into  this  country  in 
1914,  not  counting  dyes,  which  the 
bureau  has  covered  in  a  previous  bul¬ 
letin.  Of  this  total  more  than  40 
per  cent  came  from  Germany,  which 
was  the  chief  source  of  supply.  These 
German  chemical  products  included 
a  great  many  that  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  other  countries  because 
they  were  patented  or  because  the 
secret  of  their  successful  manufac¬ 
ture  was  not  known  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  of  them,  especially  the 
medicinal  preparations,  were  of 
prime  importance,  although  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  the  imports  do  not 
seem  impressive. 

A  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
getting  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles  started  in  this  country  has 
been  the  fact  that  no  one  knew  just 
how  much  of  a  market  there  was  for 
them,  and  it  was  to  supply  this  de¬ 
tailed  information  that  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
undertook  the  compilation  of  this 
report.  Firms  who  are  obtaining 
German  patents  from  the  Chemical 
Foundation,  recently  organized  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian,  expect  to  find  in  the 
statistics  the  facts  they  need  to  plan 
their  operations  intelligently. 

Chemical  Independence 

Dr.  Bernard  C.  Hesse,  who,  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  had  an  active  part  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  census,  comments  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  American  public  has  de¬ 
clared  in  unmistakable  manner 
its  demand  that  this  country  be 


chemically  independent;  this 
bulletin  tells  our  chemists  the 
name,  the  quantity  and  the 
value  of  every  chemical  article 
imported  into  this  country  in 
the  fiscal  year  1913-14  (the  last 
peace  year),  and  also  what  pro¬ 
portions  of  each  article  came 
from  the  various  countries  sup¬ 
plying  it.  American  chemists 
are,  therefore,  now  and  for  the 
first  time  fully  informed  and  in 
great  detail,  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  scope  of  their  task. 
They  know  the  individual  arti¬ 
cles,  the  domestic  business  vol¬ 
ume  of  each,  the  unit  price  they 
have  to  meet  in  almost  each  case 
and  the  competing  countries. 
Chemical  Foundation,  by  ac¬ 
quiring  all  enemy-owned  United 
States  patents  in  these  fields  has 
made  it  possible  for  American 
chemists  to  surmount  any  obsta¬ 
cles  to  progress  toward  chemical 
independence  offered  by  those 
patents.  No  matter  how  large 
an  export  or  domestic  business 
our  chemists  may  hereafter 
build  up,  if  they  do  not  reduce 
America’s  avoidable  chemical 
dependence,  they  will  not  have 
met  the  thoroughly  proper  de¬ 
mand  of  our  public.  Progress  in 
export  or  domestic  business,  no 
matter  how  great,  never  can  off¬ 
set  any  avoidable  national  chem¬ 
ical  dependence.  The  functional 
value  of  articles  in  our  national 
activities  must  be  the  paramount 
guide  in  making  us  chemically 
independent;  mere  size  or  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  no  safe  index 
of  national  importance.  A  few 
thousand  dollars  will  supply  all 
the  optical  glass  in  all  the 
microscopes,  binoculars  and  the 
like,  used  in  this  country ;  a  few 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  as¬ 
sorted  coal-tar  dyes  will  supply 
all  the  needs  of  the  nation  s 
bacteriologists ;  a  few  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  assorted  sta¬ 
bilizers  will  make  the  country’s 
total  requirements  of  explosives 
in  peace  and  in  war,  safe  to  han¬ 
dle  and  to  transport ;  a  few 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  as¬ 
sorted  synthetic  remedies  will 
care  for  the  needs  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  afflicted.  Since  foreigners 
succeeded  in  making  us  depend¬ 
ent  on  yiem  for  these  things  it 
simply  can  not  be  that  our 
chemists  can  not  make  us  inde¬ 
pendent  in  those  respects. 


Yet  the  task  thus  concretely 
set  before  American  chemists 
is,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  not  an  easy  one.  Three 
thousand  separate  articles  of 
chemical  manufacture  and  of 
national  functional  importance, 
but  totalling  only  about  $(30,000 
in  value,  or  $20  per  year  on  the 
average  for  each  article,  were 
imported  in  1913-14;  hundreds 
of  like  articles  worth  less  than 
$5,000  a  year  apiece  were  then 
imported.  How  can  this  busi¬ 
ness  be  profitably  distributed 
over  our  many  chemical  fac¬ 
tories  without  violation  of  our 
own  long-standing  law?  Amer¬ 
ica’s  chemists  must  solve  not 
only  the  chemical  details  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  application  of  these 
many  items  of  manufacture,  but 
also  the  law  problems  which  ob¬ 
struct  progress.  They  can  solve 
the  former  bv  themselves ; 
whether  they  can  afford  to 
carry  them  out  in  competitive 
commercial  practice  or  not  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  success  in  ob¬ 
taining  proper  remedial  legis¬ 
lation,  and  in  this  they  must 
have  sympathetic  and  effective 
co-operation  from  both  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  our  lawmakers,  but  the 
chemists  must  take  and  main¬ 
tain  firm  and  concrete  initiative 
on  both  branches  of  this  single 
problem;  anything  less  than 
that  is  bound  to  lead  to  disap¬ 
pointment. 

In  addition  to  being  the  chief 
source  of  imports  of  dyes  and  other 
coal-tar  products,  acids,  fertilizers 
and  a  long  list  of  other  chemicals 
Germany  normally  supplied  this 
country  with  large  quantities  of 
allied  products,  such  as  paints,  pig¬ 
ments  and  varnishes,  all  of  which 
are  shown  in  detail  in  the  report. 
Imports  by  quantity  and  value  of 
2,500  products  are  included,  and 
there  is  a  list  of  3,000  other  products 
imported  in  amounts  less  than  $100 
each.  For  most  of  these  products 
import  statistics  are  now  printed  for 
the  first  time. 

The  exact  title  of  the  bulletin  is, 
“Chemical  and  Allied  Products  Used 
in  the  United  States,”  Miscellaneous 
Series  No.  82.  Copies  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  25  cents  each  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Docu  m e  n  t  s. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  from  any  of 
the  district  and  co-operative  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce. 


Convention  at 


racuse 


'■"P  HE  meeting  of  food  manufac- 
A  turers,  wholesale  grocers  and 
jobbers  of  the  United  States  was  held 
at  Syracuse  on  May  loth  and  16th 
and  was  reported  as  follows  in  the 
Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery 
World : 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  Mizpah 
Auditorium.  John  M.  Cross,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  calling  to¬ 
gether  of  the  business  men  and  who 
acted  for  the  Syracuse  Betail  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  acted  as  chairman. 
At  the  opening  session  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  quite  small.  Hence  the 
formal  opening  was  postponed  until 
2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  this 
time  Mr.  John  M.  Cross  made  an 
address  outlining  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  as  being  to  create  a  national 
association  of  representatives  of  the 
food  and  grocery  industry,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  business  generally 
through  campaigns,  educational  and 
otherwise,  the  voicing  of  protests 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  packers 
into  the  grocery  field  through  the 
marketing  of  food  products  formerly 
handled  by  grocers  exclusively.  He 
made  a  very  interesting  address  and 
suggested  that  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  a  platform  of 
principles  and  to  suggest  the  line 
of  endeavor  that  the  organization 
should  take  up. 

At  no  time  during  the  convention 
was  the  attendance  very  large,  few 
manufacturers  of  food  products  be¬ 
ing  present,  and  the  wholesalers  be¬ 
ing  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
only  one  or  two  putting  in  an 
appearance. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Chas. 
N.  Thorpe  of  New  York,  William 
S  medley  of  Philadelphia  and  Miss 
Mildred  Warnock  of  Syracuse,  the 
latter  representing  the  women’s  in¬ 
terests  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Smedley  suggested  that  any 
movement  of  this  kind  having  but 
one  selfish  interest  or  being  aimed 
at  one  particular  thing,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  would  be  inadvisable  and 
would  not  strike  any  cord  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  three  interests  of 
the  trade.  He  suggested  that  if  such 
an  organization  was  to  be  formed  it 
should  keep  in  mind  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  re¬ 
tailer  and  consumer.  If  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  kind  were  formed  it 
might  accomplish  some  good,  not 
otherwise.  At  this  juncture  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  platform  and  principles 
made  a  report  as  follows : 

That  the  object  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  to  foster  and  pro¬ 


mote  any  and  all  proper  means  of 
lowering  the  cost  of  living,  as  a 
result  of  any  illogical  and  unfair 
competition,  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  and  to  protect  the  indepen¬ 
dent  manufacturers  and  retailers 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  packers, 
and  from  unfair  competition,  and 
to  conduct  a  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  the  end  that  the  public,  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  food  products  may 
be  advised  and  informed  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Persons  eligible  to  membership 
should  consist  of  food  manufactur¬ 
ers  or  other  commodities  dealt  in 
by  grocers,  jobbers  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  retail  grocers. 

That  the  officers  should  be  as 
follows:  President,  vice-president, 
and  one  vice-president  for  each 
state  and  territory,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  A  board  of  directors,  to 
consist  of  seven  men,  this  board  to 
include  the  present  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  four  men  selected, 
one  of  whom  should  be  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  one  a  jobber,  one  a  retailer 
and  one  publicity  or  advertising 
man. 

There  was  much  discussion  pro 
and  con  as  to  the  need  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  character  and  a  good 
many  trade  grievances  were  aired. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  to  select  offi¬ 
cers,  and  this  was  accomplished  with 
the  following  results :  President,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Bode,  Eeid  &  Murdock,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. ;  vice  president,  Mr.  0.  J. 
Moore,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  treasurer, 
Mr.  Clarence  J.  Cook,  Binghamton, 


N.  Y .;  secretary,  Mr.  B.  C.  Hummel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  directors — Floyd  Skin¬ 
ner,  Omaha,  Neb.;  J.  C.  Jones  of 
V  illiam  Edwards  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio-;  William  Mapstone,  with 
one  vacancy  to  be  filled. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  convention 
should  be  called  in  the  middle  West 
in  the  fall. 

A  banquet  was  given  at  the  Hotel 
Onondego  on  the  night  of  the  15th, 
which  served  as  a  get-to-gether  occa¬ 
sion  for  those  who  were  present. 
Nothing  of  importance  resulted  from 
the  convention,  with  the  exception 
of  the  formation  of  the  organization. 
As  to  its  future  it  is  a  matter  of 
surmise.  Most  of  the  officers  elected 
were  not  present.  If  they  accept  elec¬ 
tion  and  determine  to  put  influence 
behind  the  movement  something  may 
come  out  of  the  meeting.  At  any 
rate,  the  meeting  was  perhaps  worth 
all  it  cost,  inasmuch  as  it  did  bring 
together  numerous  interests  in  the 
trade  to  discuss  matters  of  interest. 
It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  wholesalers  who  were 
invited  did  not  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  although  many  of  them  were 
represented  by  proxy. 

The  name  agreed  upon  for  the 
association  is  the  “National  Food 
Distributors’  Association.” 


Launching  Another  Interna¬ 


tional 

HP  HE  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  de¬ 
siring  to  stimulate  and  improve 
grain  and  forage  production,  offers 
$10,000  in  premiums  to  exhibitors 
of  grains  and  hay  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  during  the  first  week  in  De¬ 
cember. 

The  management  of  this  Exposi¬ 
tion  promises  to  stage  a  Show  of 
Grains  and  Forage  which  will  in 
all  respects  be  on  a  par  with  the 
wonderful  exhibits  of  live  stock  an¬ 
nually  assembled  at  this,  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Live  Stock  Show.” 

By  having  these  powerful  influ¬ 
ences  co-operate,  an  exhibition  of 
grains  and  forage  may  be  looked  for, 
the  equal  of  which  has  never  been 
seen  anywhere. 

A  N on-collegiate  Live  Stock  Judg¬ 
ing  Contest  will  be  staged  also  at 
this  year’s  International  Live  Stock 


Show 

Exposition  during  the  first  week  in 
December. 

After  a  due  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion  at  the  County  and  State  Fairs 
the  Champion  Team  from  each 
State  will  be  sent  to  this,  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Live  Stock  Show,” 
to  compete  for  grand  Champion  hon¬ 
ors.  This  interesting  feature  was 
added  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  Owing  to 
the  keen  rivalry  that  is  bound  to 
result  the  contest  will  naturally 
arouse  nation-wide  interest. 

Several  scholarships  and  many 
valuable  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
the  fortunate  contestants. 


Money  is  eel-like — it  takes  W.  S. 
S.  sand  to  hold  it. 


Important  Meeting  of  Confectioners 
Association  at  Springfield,  Mass. 


TIIE  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Association  of  the 
United  States  was  called  to  order 
at  the  Hotel  Kimball,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  at  two  o’clock  p.  m.  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  14th,  by  President  R. 
R.  Cleeland. 

The  convention  hall  was  filled  to 
the  limit  of  its  capacity,  the  records 
of  the  Registration  Bureau  showing 
that  there  was  a  larger  number  of 
members  and  guests  in  attendance 
than  at  any  previous  convention. 
This  unmistakably  indicates  the  in- 
trests  that  the  members  are  taking 
in  all  questions  affecting  the  confec¬ 
tionery  industry. 

The  address  of  President  Cleeland 
was  given  the  closest  attention. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  re¬ 
viewing  the  work  of  the  Association 
for  the  past  twelve  months  covered 
the  various  activities  and  matters 
which  have  received  the  attention  of 
the  officers  and  committees  during 
that  period. 

Mr.  Hughes  expressed  his  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  that 
had  been  given  him  by  the  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  said  that  he  was  sincerely  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  very  generous  support, 
that  had  been  given  him  by  the 
entire  membership,  and  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  officers  and  the  members  that 
it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  last  fiscal  year  in 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

He  referred  to  his  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  and  reviewed  the 
national  legislation  affecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  industry,  particularly 
the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  which 
provides  a  5  per  cent  tax  on  manu¬ 
facturers’  sales  of  candy. 

He  said  that  determined  effort 
would  be  made  by  the  industry  to 
have  this  obnoxious  and  unjust  tax 
repealed,  that  the  Association  thru 
the  various  retail  organizations  thru- 
out  the  United  States  was  circulat¬ 
ing  petitions  to  be  signed  by  the 
public,  requesting  that  the  taxes  on 
candy,  ice  cream  and  soft  drinks  be 
repealed,  and  that  these  petitions 
would  be  forwarded  to  Congress  for 
the  consideration  of  the  senators  and 
congressmen  when  the  matter  would 


be  up  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  other  legislative  matters  that 
will  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

Mr.  Hughes  in  his  membership 
report  stated  that  there  had  been 
added  to  the  membership  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  (160)  active  and 
associate  members,  the  total  member¬ 
ship  at  the  present  time  being  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two  (862).  The 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  few  years  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  value  of  its  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Thorp,  who  was  elected 
as  First  Vice-President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  first  convention  in 
1884,  was  unanimously  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Association. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  V.  L.  Price, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Lannen, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  were  Teceived  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  15th,  were  of  exceptional 
interest  to  those  in  attendance,  and 
were  very  much  appreciated  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  tremendous  applause 
that  greeted  both  Mr.  Lannen  and 
Mr.  Price  and  the  conclusion  of  their 
reports. 

Mr.  Price  offered  many  practical 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  them  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  they  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  during  the  reconstruction 
period,  especially  those  questions  re¬ 
lated  to  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
labor,  packages,  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Price’s  report  contained 
so  many  valuable  suggestions  that  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
present  that  it  should  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to 
the  members  in  advance  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Lannen  in  his  report  reviewed 
in  detail  the  legislative  work  of  the 
Association,  both  state  and  national. 
He  stated  that  during  the  past  few 
months  forty-three  (43)  state  legis¬ 
latures  had  been  in  session  and  that 
thousands  of  bills  had  been  received 
by  him  and  carefully  examined  and 
reports  made  thereon  to  the  secre- 
tarv  on  such  matters  as  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Lannen  gave  the  members  de¬ 
tailed  information  relative  to  the 


rules  and  regulations  that  have  been 
established  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  reference  to  the  excise  tax 
on  candy  and  the  special  taxes  on 
ice-cream  and  soft  drinks. 

The  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  which  is  a  clearing  house 
for  all  resolutions  which  are  to  be 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention,  was  received  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  May  15th. 

Resolutions  recommended  by  the 
Committee  and  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Convention  included  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  uniform  cost  accounting 
system  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  could 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  Association  in 
determining  the  cost  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  : 

Authorizing  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  designate  one  week  next 
year  to  be  known  as  “Candy  Week”; 

A  resolution  extending  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  to  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Confectioners’  Alliance  of 
London,  England,  for  the  resolution 
that  was  adopted  at  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Sugar,  Confectionery  and 
Chocolate  Convention  held  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  on  April  2nd,  in  which 
resolution  members  of  the  Alliance 
extended  their  cordial  and  friendly 
greetings  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Confectioners’  Association; 

A  resolution  endorsing  the  Ste¬ 
phens  Bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  privilege  to 
the  individual  manufacturer  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  re-sale  price  of  his 
product  when  said  product  is  sold 
by  him  under  a  trademark  or  a  trade 
name ;  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury 
Department ; 

A  resolution  recommending  that 
the  members  use  their  efforts  in  pro¬ 
moting  amongst  their  employees  the 
sale  of  thrift  stamps  and  the  form¬ 
ing  of  thrift  societies; 

A  resolution  authorizing  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  to  prepare  and  have 
introduced  to  the  various  State  Leg¬ 
islatures  and  to  the  United  States 
Congress  proper  laws  relating  to 
the  standardizing,  the  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  candy  and  setting 
forth  the  conditions  under  which 
candy  should  be  manufactured, 
packed  and  displayed. 

The  most  important  resolution 
that  received  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention  was  that  relating  to 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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President  R.  R.  Cleeland  s  Address 
Before  National  Confectioners  Ass  n 
at  Thirty-Sixth  A  nnual  Convention 


ONE  of  the  duties  prescribed 
for  your  president  by  the 
constitution  is  to  render  a 
written  report  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Were  I  to  follow  the  “letter  of 
the  law”  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  deal  in  generalities  only  or  to 
trespass  upon'  the  rights  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  executives  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Hughes,  whose  reports  you  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  with  keen  antici¬ 
pation. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  trespass. 
By  your  presence  here  you  give  me 
a  subject  upon  which  I  can  speak 
to  you  and  upon  which  I  have  prior 
claim.  Yet  I  cannot  hope  to  find 
words  to  adequately  express  to  you 
what  my  heart  feels. 

The  message  I  bring  is  WEL¬ 
COME. 

There  is  a  significance  in  your 
presence  here  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  industry.  New  England  was  per¬ 
haps  the  cradle  of  the  candy  busi¬ 
ness.  We  stand  today  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era. 

During  three-quarters  of  a  century 
we  have  experienced  and  put  behind 
us  the  “growing  pains”  that  every 
healthy  youngster  is  subject  to. 
Highly  developed  machinery  has  dis¬ 
placed  the  simple  appliances  of  the 
old  order.  Chemical  laboratories 
test  our  materials.  Experts  in  sani¬ 
tation  create  for  us  conditions  under 
which  our  products  are  manufac¬ 
tured  that  are  beyond  criticism. 

Cost  systems  have  superceded  the 
rule  of  thumb.  You  and  I  stand 
forth  today  as  manufacturers  of  a 
product  that  has  dignity  and  merit 
and  is  recognized  as  worthy  of  place 
among  the  necessary  commodities 
manufactured  in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  we  are  mechan¬ 
ically  right.  Our  ship  is  sound  and 
seaworthy.  Our  progress  now  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  way  in  which  we 
navigate  it. 

Perhaps  these  words  of  Daniel 
Webster  will  complete  the  analogy. 
He  said,  “When  the  mariner  has  been 
tossed  for  many  days  in  thick 
weather  on  an  unknown  sea,  he 
naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first 
pause  of  the  storm,  the  earliest 
glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  lati¬ 
tude  and  ascertain  how  far  the  ele¬ 
ments  have  driven  him  from  his  true 
course.” 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  we  are  at  the 


“first  pause.”  We  have  been  buf¬ 
feted  about  by  unusual  conditions. 
Demands  upon  us  have  been  greater 
than  we  have  been  able  to  supply. 
At  the  moment  supply  is  greater 
than  demand.  We  have  time  to 
think. 

Fundamental  laws  will  not  be 
denied. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  pulling 
just  as  hard  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  balloon  rises.  Sooner  or  later  the 
temporary  force  yields  to  the  funda¬ 
mental,  and  the  balloon  comes  down. 

Business  must  be  conducted  ac¬ 
cording  to  fundamentals  if  it  is  to 
succeed. 

I  like  to  consider  this  gathering 
as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  a  corporation. 

We  pay  our  dividends  in  benefits 
derived  from  co-operative  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  rate  varies  with  the 
amount  of  co-operation  given.  We 
are  about  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
by  which  dividends  may  be  main¬ 
tained,  and,  if  possible,  increased. 

What  is  the  outlook? 

With  your  permission  I  am  going 
to  interpose  into  this  report  a  very 
informal  outline  of  the  situation  as 
it  appears  to  me. 

In  1913  the  United  States  was 
debtor  nation  to  the  extent  of 
$5,000,000,000.  Today  we  are  a 
creditor  nation  of  $10,000,000,000 
and  banker  for  the  world.  The  wealth 
of  this  country  in  1913  was  $187,- 
739,000,000.  During  a  period  of 
five  years  we  have  increased  our 
wealth  by  more  than  $62,000,000,000 
and  today  the  amount  is  $250,000,- 
000,000.  ‘ 

To  this  enormous  wealth  in  gold 
we  are  adding  enormous  wealth  cre¬ 
ated  from  the  soil  by  bumper  crops. 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  square  feet  of 
floor  space  devoted  to  the  production 
of  war  materials  became  idle.  To¬ 
day  these  factories,  highly  organized 
and  completely  equipped  to  meet  the 
demands  of  war,  stand  ready  to  meet 
the  demands  of  peace. 

When  we  consider  these  facts — 
the  great  wealth  we  possess,  the 
wealth  we  are  creating  from  the  soil 
and  our  equipment  to  convert  raw 
material  into  the  finished  products 
that  the  world  requires,  we  see  in 
America  the  market  place  of  the 
world. 


It  is  the  transition  period  from 
world  war  to  world  peace,  especially 
if  it  is  an  extended  one,  that  is  po-, 
tentially  dangerous  to  industry.  We 
must  have  vision.  Prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  are  only  temporary.  We  must 
not  sacrifice  futuie  prosperity  by 
false  adjustments  to  meet  temporary 
conditions. 

Today  American  business  is  mark¬ 
ing  time.  The  order  to  forward, 
march,  will  not  come  until  peace 
has  been  definitely  established,  until 
the  congress  has  demonstrated  its 
purpose  and  its  ability  to  find  the 
solution  of  the  many  vexatious  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  us. 

Our  railroad  situation  with  its 
monthly  deficit  of  $50,000,000  under 
Government  operation  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  obstacles  that  block 
our  progress.  Let  us  hope  that  in 
working  out  this  problem  the  con¬ 
gress  may  be  convinced  that  the 
business  of  the  country  can  safely 
be  administered  by  the  business  men ; 
that  Government  operation  is  a  lux¬ 
ury  this  country  cannot  afford. 

,  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  all 
industry  will*  continue  to  return  to 
the  Government  a  larger  proportion 
of  its  earnings  than  was  the  custom 
in  pre-war  days.  Cost  of  production 
will  find  no  relief  from  a  lower  scale 
of  wages.  In  our  own  case,  I  believe 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  keep 
the  scale  at  the  highest  possible 
point.  Having  gained  recognition  for 
our  product,  let  us  gain  the  respect 
and  support  of  the  people  by  main¬ 
taining.  a  high  standard  of  recom¬ 
pense  and  of  working  conditions  for 
our  employes. 

Will  lower  costs  of  our  raw  mate¬ 
rials  enable  us  to  cut  our  cost  of 
production?  I  think  not.  On  the 
contrary,  prices  tend  rather  to  rise. 
From  any  angle  that  we  choose  to 
consider  the  situation  the  result  is 
the  same.  Our  cost  of  production 
will  remain  high. 

If  you  agree  with  me  upon  these 
points  I  believe  you  will  also  agree 
with  my  conclusion  that  to  reduce 
the  selling  price  of  our  product  is  a 
frank  admission  of  inferior  quality. 
We  must  maintain  quality.  To  do 
otherwise  is  unsound.  Food  value 
and  quality  are  inseparable.  Whether 
you  manufacture  penny  goods  or 
dollar-the-pound  chocolates,  they 
must  stand  the  test  of  quality.  Fur- 
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thermore,  a  quality  product,  manu¬ 
factured  and  merchandised  by  sound 
business  methods  is,  I  believe,  an 
effective  deterrent  for  unattached 
capital  seeking  a  field  for  operations. 

In  closing,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  you  most  heartily  the 
great  service  rendered  during  the 


AMERICA  lost  one  of  its  great¬ 
est  food  producers  and  one  of 
its  most  interesting  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  when  H.  J.  Heinz,  founder 
and  head  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  died  on  May  14th  after 
an  illness  of  only  a  few  days. 

In  the  long  list  of  advertising 
catch-phrases  which  have  become  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  American  people, 
“Heinz’s  57  .Varieties”  is  one  of  the 
best  known  if  not  the  most  familiar. 
When  one  speaks  of  pickles  the  words 
“57  varieties”  is  immediately  sug¬ 
gested  and  when  one  speaks  of 
“57  varieties”  Heinze’s  pickles  comes 
to  the  mind  without  an  effort. 

Although  the  founder  of  the  great 
business  had  passed  the  three  score 
years  and  ten  mark,  he  was  active, 
not  only  in  business  but  in  religious 
and  philanthropical  work  up  to 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  No 
matter  how  pressing  his  business  af¬ 
fairs,  Mr.  Heinz  always  found  time 
to  give  to  Sunday  School  work  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  planning 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  World’s 
Sunday  School  Association  in  New 
York. 

The  story  of  the  company  is  the 
life  story  of  Mr.  Heinz,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  business  ro¬ 
mances.  His  forbears  were  persons 
of  official  note,  as  well  as  producers 
of  good  wine,  far  back  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

His  father,  Henry  Heinz,  was  born 
in  Kahlstadt,  Bavaria,  the  town  and 
kingdom  of  those  older  ancestors,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1840,  settled 
in  Pittsburgh  and  engaged  in  the 
making  of  bricks.  In  1843  he  mar¬ 
ried  Anna  Margaretta  Schmitt,  who 
had  recently  come  from  Germany, 
and  a  little  more  than  a  year  later 
a  boy  was  born  who  was  called  Henry 
John,  and  who  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
food  world. 

Removal  of  the  family  to  Sharps- 
burg  was  made  in  1850,  and  the 
elder  Heinz,  while  continuing  the 
making  of  bricks,  added  the  business 
of  contracting  for  the  putting  of 
those  bricks  into  building.  Meantime, 
the  parents  were  giving  devoted  at- 


past  year  by  your  executive  officers. 
They  have  faced  many  trying  situ¬ 
ations  and  solved  many  difficult 
problems.' 

Through  their  untiring  efforts  and 
devotion  to  duty  we  have  profited 
much.  To  each  of  them  we  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude. 


tention  to  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  boy,  and  with  true  thrift, 
and  looking  to  his  future,  they  had 
him  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
garden  which  was  attached  to  their 
Sharpsburg  home  and  which  later  be¬ 
came  famous  as  the  foundation  for 
the  production  of  the  noted  and 
much  advertised  varieties  of  sauces, 
condiments,  etc. 

Boy  as  he  was,  Henry  saw  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
supplying  a  want  in  the  matter  of 
table  delicacies.  He  began  with  horse 
radish  which  he  dressed  in  a  new 
way,  put  it  in  bottles  and  peddled  it 
in  a  basket  carried  on  his  arm.  Then 
he  used  a  barrow,  and  as  the  product 
of  his  garden  multiplieid  in  bulk  and 
variety,  a  horse  and  cart  became  a 
necessity,  and  instead  of  depending 
on  individual  sales  to  families  he  be¬ 
gan  to  sell  to  groceries,  all  of  his 
goods  bearing  a  special  mark  in¬ 
vented  by  himself,  and  making  for 
fame« 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  business 
of  young  Heinz,  the  addition  of  more 
and  more  land  to  the  “garden,”  the 
creation  of  new  and  good  things  for 
the  tables,  yet  more  and  more  land, 
more  space  for  preparation  and  put¬ 
ting  up  of  the  delicacies  in  attractive 
forms,  genius  in  advertising,  and 
then  the  beginning  of  the  wonderful 
factory  which  came  to  be  one  of  the 
show  places  for  visitors  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  demand  the  space 
of  volumes  and  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  written  later. 

No  man  could  have  a  finer  monu¬ 
ment  than  that  wonderful  institution 
in  Pittsburgh,  with  its  many 
branches,  in  this  and  other  countries, 
with  its  model  care  and  accessories 
of  reception  rooms,  bath  rooms  for 
male  and  female  employes. 

At  the  last  available  census  of  the 
Heinz  holdings  and  doings,  some 
time  prior  to  his  death,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  establishment  had  more  than 
4,000  employes  and  there  were  no 
fewer  than  22  acres  of  floor  space ; 
there  were  a  score  of  branch  factories, 
71  salting  houses,  about  40,000  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation,  40,000 
people  assisting  in  harvesting  the 


Again  I  wish  to  extend  to  each  of 
you  the  handclasp  of  welcome  and 
extend  to  you  again  the  hospitality 
of  the  City  of  Springfield,  and  when 
the  time  comes  to  wish  you  God¬ 
speed.  May  you  be  as  reluctant  to 
leave  us  as  we  shall  be  to  have  you 
go.  Thank  you. 


crops,  45  distributing  centers,  400 
traveling  salesmen  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  this  and  much  more 
from  the  small  beginning  of  a  single 
room  in  a  little  two-story  building  in 
the  suburban  borough  of  Sharpsburg, 
which  put  into  shape  for  the  tables 
of  a  few,  instead  of  the  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  who  now  use  the  Heinz  product, 
the  horse  radish  in  the  little  garden 
to  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the  father 
of  Mr.  Heinz. 

At  more  than  a  dozen  places  in 
the  United  States,  and  at  many 
points  in  foreign  countries,  gardens 
were  established  in  the  most  fertile 
lands  that  in  the  event  of  the  crop 
failing  in  one  place  it  would  be  pro¬ 
lific  in  another,  and,  for  convenience 
in  shipping,  establishments  for  the 
preparation  and  bottling,  canning  or 
otherwise  preserving  the  finished 
product  were  erected. 


Booklets  to  Show  Dairy 
Trend 

A  series  of  four  booklets,  showing 
where  the  United  States  stands  in 
the  dairy  business  in  relation  to  other 
countries  is  to  be  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  through  the  Dairy  Division. 
While  based  on  statistics  dating  back 
to  1850,  the  booklets  will  not  contain 
tables  of  figures,  but  will  give  infor¬ 
mation  in  graphic  charts  with  ex¬ 
planations  showing  the  trend  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  The  first  booklet  deals  with 
dairy  live  stock,  the  second  with  the 
butter  industry,  the  third  with  the 
cheese  industry  and  the  fourth  with 
other  dairy  products,  such  as  market 
milk,  ice  cream  and  condensed  milk. 
The  bulletins  also  show  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  trend  of  the  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries. 


Yes,  I  Know 

It  is  not  wise  to  get  the  medicine 
habit.  Let  the  doctor  sav  when  you 
need  medicine  and  also  let  him  do 
the  prescribing.  A  blacksmith  would 
not  know  much  about  repairing  a 
watch ;  and  the  average  layman 
knows  very  little  about  treating  him¬ 
self  when  he  is  sick. 


H.  J.  Heinz  Dies 


Why 

The  Old 


Do  Eggs  Cost  So  Muck? 

Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  Still  Controls  tke 
Market;  Says  Commissioner  Porter 


Y  I  '  HE  housewife  when  she  goes  to 
market,  or  calls  up  her  grocer 
on  the  telephone  and  purchases  a 
dozen  eggs,  either  indulges  in  a 
mental  tirade  against  the  whole  tribe 
of  producers,  middlemen  and  re¬ 
tailers,  or  submits  to  “being  done” 
with  what  grace  she  can  muster. 

“Fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  at 
this  time  of  year,  when  every  hen  is 
laying  her  head  off ! !  It’s  nothing 
but  profiteering.  Of  course,  I  shall 
have  to  pay  it,  etc.” 

Before  the  war  the  price  of  eggs 
in  May  and  June  ranged  in  the 
neighborhood  of  thirty-six  to  forty 
cents  a  dozen ;  today  forty-five  to 
sixty  cents  comes  nearer  the  mark. 
This  is  an  advance  of  about  thirty 
per  cent,  taking  thirty-eight  and 
forty-seven  cents  as  the  mean  in 
both  cases.  What  is  the  reason  for 
this  advance  ?  Commissioner  Porter 
of  the  New  York  Division  of  Foods 
and  Markets  has  made  an  extensive 
investigation  into  the  high  cost  of 
eggs  and  finds  at  this  time  while 
receipts  are  heavy,  the  consumption 
is  equally  as  great,  thus  there  is  no- 
over  supply  and  therefore  prices  are 
unusually  high.  Moreover,  exporters 


are  buying  all  the  eggs  they  can 
according  to  the  space  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  from  the  shipping  interests 
and  prices  with  these  shippers  is 
a  secondary  consideration,  so  great 
is  the  demand  for  eggs  in  Europe. 
Then  the  city  consumption  is  just 
as  great,  if  not  greater  than  ever 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  influx 
of  people,  going  there  to  meet  rela¬ 
tives  returning  from  Europe. 

The  cold  storage  merchants  are 
also  putting  away  eggs  believing  that 
the  price  next  winter  will  warrant 
their  doing  so  even  at  the  price  they 
are  compelled  to  pay. 

Of  course,  many  people  object  to 
the  cold  storage  merchants  buying 
up  eggs  at  this  season,  but  a  little 
thought  will  convince  them  that  the 
merchants  who  buy  eggs  to  hold  are 
playing  an  important  part  in  stabil¬ 
izing  prices. 

Now  take  for  a  moment  the  poul¬ 
try  raisers  side  of  the  question.  In 
1913,  it  cost  him  $1.00  to  feed  a 
hen  averaging  one  hundred  eight 
eggs  a  year;  labor  added  forty-five 
cents  more,  and  the  crating,  express 
and  delivery  charges  another  cent 
per  egg  before  they  were  safely  in 
the  hands  of  the  groceryman. 
Against  this  total  charge  of  $2.62 


he  has  a  manure  credit  of  twenty 
cents  bringing  his  product  cost  per 
hen  down  to  $2.43,  or  twenty-seven 
cents  per  dozen.  In  1919,  his  feed 
cost  advanced  to  $2.50  per  hen,  his 
labor  to  ninety  cents  and  crating, 
delivery,  etc.,  to  $1.35.  Against  this 
total  of  $4.75  his  manure  credit,  now 
fifty  cents,  brings  down  the  cost 
per  dozen  to  forty-seven  cents-  in 
round  numbers. 

The  fact  that  it  costs  the  poultry 
raiser  forty-seven  cents  to  deliver  a 
dozen  eggs  in  New  York  City  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  that  he  gets  that 
price,  for  he  doesn't  in  many  cases. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
he  keeps  no  account  of  his  expenses 
and  sells  without  knowing  his  pro¬ 
duction  cost. 

So  one  may  go  through  the  entire 
list  of  food  commodities  and  find  in 
almost  every  case  a  sound  substantial 
reason  for  the  advance  in  price.  That 
there  will  be  any  marked  reduction 
in  prices  within  the  near  future  is 
doubtful,  at  least  the  lesson  of  econ¬ 
omy  may  prove  well  worth  the  added 
expense.  In  fact,  it  has  been  proved 
by  those  who  have  tried  it,  that  the 
saving  effected  by  cutting  down 
waste  and  careful  buying  will  nearly 
offset  the  high  cost  of  foods. 


Use  Corn  Cobs  and  Save 
Food  P  roducts 

A  big  Middle-West  hominy  plant 
is  to  install  on  a  large  scale  the  proc¬ 
ess  for  the  manufacture  of  corncob 
adhesive  developed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  adhesive,  a  dark  brown,  gummy 
substance,  is  said  to  be  suitable  for 
use  in  making  fiber  board  and  paper 
boxes,  bill  posting,  labeling,  and 
wherever  a  colorless  adhesive  is  not 
required.  The  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  simple  and  the  yield  is  large, 
the  grade  A  adhesive  amounting  to 
as  much  as  45  per  cent  by  weight  of 
the  corncobs,  and  the  grade  B  to  as 
much  as  30  per  cent  additional.  If 
this  material  should  replace  all  other 
adhesives,  enough  could  be  manufac¬ 
tured  from  3  per  cent  of  the  corn¬ 
cobs  produced  in  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  demand.  Use  of  this 
substance  in  place  of  starch,  dex¬ 
trine,  and  flour  paste  would  make 


possible  an  enormous  saving  of  these 
foodstuffs. 

Corncobs  have  always  been  one  of 
the  great  waste  products  of  American 
agriculture,  yet  the  chemists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have 
proved  that  practically  the  entire  cob 
can  be  converted  into  valuable  sub¬ 
stances.  About  37  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  the  cob,  may  be  converted 
into  crystalline  glucose.  The  cellu¬ 
lose  remaining  after  the  adhesives 
are  removed  is  practically  a  pure 
product,  very  absorbent,  and  might 
be  used  for  a  number  of  purposes. 
Alcohol  can  be  manufactured  by  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  corncob  glucose.  A 
certain  amount  of  sugar  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  cobs.  About  2.5  per 
cent  by  weight  of  acetic  acid  is  re¬ 
covered  as  a  by-product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  corncob  adhesive. 
Whether  it  will  prove  profitable  to 
recover  all  of  the  by-products  in  the 
manufacture  of  adhesives  can  onlv  be 
determined  by  commercial  develop¬ 
ment. 


Storage  Holdings  of 
Butter  an  A  Eggs 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  show  cold  storage  holdings 
of  creamery  butter  and  case  eggs  on 
May  15,  1919,  as  follows: 

The  314  storages  that  reported 
creamery  butter  showed  total  stocks 
of  12,481,556  pounds. 

The  300  storages  that  reported  for 
May  15th  this  year  and  last  showed 
present  holdings  of  12,381,381 
pounds,  compared  with  8,090,769 
pounds  last  year,  an  increase  of  53 
per  cent. 

The  412  storages  that  reported 
case  eggs  showed  total  stocks  of 
4,555,633  cases. 

The  407  storages  that  reported  for 
May  15th,  this  year  and  last,  show 
present  holdings  of  4,546,929  cases, 
compared  with  4,174,720  cases  last 
year,  an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent. 
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How  Big  Business  Benefits  You 

A  RMOUR  and  Company  grew  to  be  a  great  business  institution 
x  *  by  saving  the  things  that  were  thrown  away  on  the  farm. 


Pig  bristles  on  the  farm  are  worthless.  Through 
our  methods  they  are  utilized  in  brush-making.  In 
the  same  way  every  item  is  used  in  some  way.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  thrown  away.  Even  the  hoofs  and  bones  are 
turned  to  commercial  use. 

Each  of  these  products  is  useful,  adds  something 
to  life,  health  or  comfort. 


EDIBLE  PORK  PRODUCTS 


Loins 

Boston  Style 

Tails 

Ears 

Shoulders 

Butts 

Kidneys 

Livers 

Tenderloins 

Cola  Butts 

Snouts 

Heart 

Neck  Fat 
Melts 

Ton gue 

Back  Bones 

Pork  Tips 

Blade  Butts 

Brains 

Spare  Ribs 

Neck  Ribs 

Heads 

Hocks 

Ham  Butts 

Slip  Bones 

Trimmed  Neck  Rough  Sides 

Sweetbreads  Knuckles 

Bones 

Hams 

Feet 

Hearts 

INEDIBLE 

Stearin 

Bone  Charcoal 

Bone  Flour 

Lard  Oil 

Phosphate  of  Lime 

Covers  for  Glass 

Grease 

Granulated  Bone 

Stoppers 

Glue 

Blood  Meal 

Lard  Containers 

Tankage 

Meat  Meal 

Sausage  Casings 

Leather 

Curled  Hair 

Bristles  for  Brush 

The  farmer  shares  in  the  returns  from  all  these 
products.  If  it  were  not  for  the  size  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  facilities  for  transforming  every  us¬ 
able  ounce  of  the  hog,  the  packer  would  either  have 
to  charge  the  public  more  for  pork  or  buy  hogs  from 
the  grower  at  a  lower  figure. 

With  large  volume  it  becomes  possible  to  make 
the  heavy  investments  in  machinery  and  equipment 
necessary  to  develop  new  processes  and  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Often  it  costs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  research  and  experiment  before  a  single 
pound  of  some  new  product  can  successfully  be 
put  upon  the  market.  Such  preliminary  work  is 
usually  beyond  the  scope  of  institutions  which  lack 
these  facilities. 

You  can  continue  to  enjoy  this  service  and  aid  in 
extending  it  still  further  by  serving  Armour  Oval 
Label  foods  on  your  table. 


ARMOUR  ^COMPANY 
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Stabilization  of  Prices  in 
Canada 

[Consul  Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  Kingston, 
Ontario.] 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commission 
has  just  made  known  the  results  of 
their  investigation  on  present  trade 
conditions.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  that  no  immediate  drop 
in  general  prices  can  take  place  in 
Canada.  Every  possible  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  put  forth  to  urge  a  stabilization 
of  prices  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
domestic  market,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  suggested  that  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  it  would  be  wise  to  undertake 
buying  now.  Retail  stocks  are  low 
and  a  large  number  of  merchants  are 
“holding  off”  in  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  general  slump. 

From  the  returns  already  made  to 
the  commission  it  appears  that  the 
Atlantic  producers  are  able  to  fill 
large  orders  for  choice  grade  split 
herrings  and  cod  at  very  favorable 
prices;  New  Brunswick  packers  have 
quantities  of  the  small  herrings  pre¬ 
pared  as  sardines,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  chum  and 
salmon  available  on  the  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  market. 

Wheat  flour  can  now  he  supplied 
in  unlimited  quantities  at  prices 
favorable  to  purchasers,  and  there 


are  large  stocks  of  oatmeal  and  rolled 
oats,  as  well  as  dessicated  vegetables 
in  cans  stored  within  Canada.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  Canada  regularly  im¬ 
ported  large  quantities  of  beans  of 
all  sorts,  but  owing  to  the  very  large 
production  last  year  there  are  now 
some  2,500,000  bushels  available  for 
export. 


A  New  Drying  Process 

With  parts  of  the  world  facing  a 
serious  shortage  of  food,  incalculable 
benefit  to  mankind  is  seen  in  the  per¬ 
fection  at  Columbia  University  of 
a  new  drying  process  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  keep  meats  and  fish  almost 
indefinitely  without  refrigeration. 
The  process  consists  merely  in  dry¬ 
ing  the  food  in  a  vacuum,  packing 
it  in  cloth  sacks  and  when  ready  for 
consumption  soakipg  it  in  water. 

Research  work  was  begun  more 
than  a  year  ago  at  the  Harriman  La¬ 
boratories  of  Roosevelt  Hospital  by 
Dr.  K.  G.  Falk  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Fran- 
kel.  The  tests  were  transferred  to 
Columbia,  and  the  process  brought 
to  perfection  with  the  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Ralph  H.  McKee,  professor 
of  chemical  engineering. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  head  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washing¬ 
ton,  commenting  on  the  new  process 


thought  that  it  would  not  greatly 
take  the  place  of  refrigeration.  It 
would  conserve  space,  however,  by 
reducing  the  water  content. 


Chicago  to  Have  M  arket 
Bureau 

HE  city  of  Chicago  is  to  have  a 
Bureau  of  Foods,  Markets  and 
Farm  Products  if  the  ordinance 
which  has  been  prepared  and  voted 
out  of  committee  is  passed  by  the 
city  council. 

The  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
makes  this  bureau  a  separate  division 
of  the  Department  of  Health  with  a 
Director  at  the  head  who  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  after  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  conducted  bv  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  A  committee  of  eight 
citizens,  at  least  five  of  whom  rep¬ 
resent  consumers  and  two  of  this  five 
women,  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  to  serve  as  an  advisory  board 
without  compensation.  The  salary 
of  the  Director  will  be  $5,000  per 
year. 

The  duties  of  the  new  Bureau  will 
be  those  usual  in  such  cases,  namely, 
to  study  the  economic  conditions  of 
food  in  the  city  and  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living,  cut  out  waste,  etc. 
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Cider  and  Vinegar 

6310.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding 
of  so-called  Cider. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  as  arti¬ 
cle  contained  saccharin,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  sugar,  substance 
prepared  from  fermented  apple 
product  and  starch  sugar  solution 
was  substituted,  also  contained 
carmel  coloring  and  added  poi¬ 
sons.  Misbranding  was  found  as 
label  guaranteed  contents  to  be 
made  from  apples  fortified  with 
grape  sugar  and  was  non-alco¬ 
holic.  May  14th  defendants 
pleaded  guilty  and  paid  $40  fine. 

6335.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding 
of  Vinegar. 

Adulteration  was  found  as  dilute 
acetic  acid  was  mixed  and  sub¬ 
stituted  in  part  for  pure  cider 
vinegar.  Misbranding  was 
charged  as  label  read  Pure  Ci¬ 
der  Vinegar,  and  in  truth  was 
not,  but  consisted  in  part  of  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar.  Feb.  22,  1918, 

court  ordered  product  destroyed. 

6346.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding 
of  Vinegar. 

This  was  found  adulterated  as 
water  had  been  mixed  and  dilute 
acetic  acid  and  substituted  for 
pure  apple  cidar  vinegar.  Mis¬ 
branding  was  charged  as  it  was 
sold  as  pure  cidar  vinegar,  and 
in  truth  was  not,  but  was  an 
artificially  colored  product  com¬ 
posed  of  dilute  acetic  acid  and 
added  water.  June  21,  1917.  de¬ 
fendant  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
fined  $40. 

Eggs 

6303.  Adulteration  of  Eggs. 

Eggs  were  found  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  as  they  consisted  in  part  of 
a  filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid 
animal  or  vegetable  substance. 
Aug.  3,  1918,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  $50  fine. 

6341.  Adulteration  of  Eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6303. 

6342.  Adulteration  of  Eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6303. 
Feb.  1,  1918,  pleaded  guilty  and 
fined  $10. 

Feed 

6315.  Misbranding  of  Cottonseed 
Meal. 

Label  read  contents  consist  of 
38.62  to  43  per  cent  protein  and 
from  8  to  12  per  cent  of  fiber,  and 
in  truth  contained  less  than  38.62 
per  cent  protein  and  more  than 
12  per  cent  fiber.  Jan.  29,  1918, 
defendant  company  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  $100  fine. 

6323.  Misbranding  of  Cottonseed 
Meal  and  Cake. 

This  was  alleged  misbranded  as 
label  read  contents  contains  not 
less  than  41  per  cent  protein,  7 
per  cent  of  oil  or  fat  and  12  per 
cent  crude  fiber,  but  in  truth  con¬ 
tained  less  protein  and  oil  or  fat 
and  more  crude  fiber  than  was 
declared  on  label.  July  5,  1918, 
company  pleaded  guilty  and  paid 
$25  costs. 


6326.  Misbranding  of  Cottonseed 

Meal  or  Cake. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6315. 

6329.  Misbranding  of  Cottonseed 

Meal  or  Cake. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6315. 

6339.  Misbranding  of  Cottonseed 

Meal  and  Cake. 


6345.  Misbranding  of  Cottonseed 
Meal. 

Article  contained  less  protein  and 
fat  and  more  fiber  than  was  de¬ 
clared  on  label.  Jan.  28,  1918,  de¬ 
fendant  pleaded  guilty  and  im¬ 
posed  a  fine  of  $100. 

6330.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding 
of  Oats. 

Adulteration  was  found  as  water 
and  barley  had  been  mixed  and 
substituted  in  part  for  oats.  Mis¬ 
branding  was  charged  as  label 
declared  article  was  pure  oats. 
March  1,  1918,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  $100  fine. 

Meat 

6302.  Adulteration  of  Pork  Chops. 

The  above  was  alleged  as  article 
consisted  of  a  filthy,  decomposed 
and  putrid  animal  substance. 
Aug.  1,  1918,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

6307.  Adulteration  of  Pigs  Feet. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6302. 

Milk 

6301.  Adulteration  of  Milk. 

The  above  was  alleged  as  it  con¬ 
tained  dirt  and  filth.  On  July  11, 
1918,  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  fined  $100. 

6304.  Adulteration  of  Milk. 

The  above  was  found  true  as 
water  had  been  mixed  and  low¬ 
ered  its  quality.  Aug.  5,  1918,  de¬ 
fendant  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
fined  $25. 

6305.  Adulteration  of  Milk. 

The  above  was  found  true  be¬ 
cause  butter  fat  had  been  ab¬ 
stracted  and  reduced  quality  of 
milk.  Aug.  7,  1918,  defendant 

pleaded  guilty  and  paid  $20  fine. 

6306.  Adulteration  of  Milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6304. 

6324.  Adulteration  of  Milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6305. 

6325.  Adulteration  of  Milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6304. 

6328.  Adulteration  of  Milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6305. 

6343.  Adulteration  of  Milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6304. 

Oysters  and  Fish 

6317.  Misbranding  of  Oysters. 

This  was  found  true  as  labels 
read  contents  4  ounces,  8  ounces 


or  5  ounces,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  in  truth  each  can  contained 
a  less  amount.  On  Aug.  28,  1918, 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
fined  $50. 

6318.  Adulteration  of  Oysters. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  as  wa¬ 
ter  had  been  mixed  and  substi¬ 
tuted  in  part  for  oysters.  Aug. 
28,  1918,  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  fined  $10. 


Substantially  the  same  as  6317. 

6333.  Adulteration  of  Tuna  Fish. 

Adulteration  was  found  as  prod¬ 
uct  contained  a  filthy,  decom¬ 
posed,  putrid  animal  substance. 
Nov.  6,  1918,  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  $100  fine. 

Pepper 

6347.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding 
of  Pepper. 

Above  was  charged  as  pepper 
shells  had  been  mixed  and  sub¬ 
stituted  and  label  read  “Pepper,” 
but  in  truth  consisted  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pepper  and  pepper  shells. 
Aug.  15,  1918,  company  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  $750  fine. 

Soda 

6316.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding 

of  Fox  Squirrel  Brand  Soda. 

The  above  was  alleged  because 
saccharin  was  substituted  and 
that  it  was  food  in  package  form 
and  net  weight  was  not  marked 
on  outside  of  package.  May  9, 

1917,  pleaded  guilty  and  July  2, 

1918,  defendant  paid  $60  fine. 

Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products 

6327.  Adulteration  of  Catsup. 

Catsup  consisted  in  part  of  a 
filthy,  decomposed  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance.  May  27,  1918,  defendant 
company  pleaded  guilty  and  paid 
$50  fine. 

6331.  Adulteration  of  Tomato  Pulp. 

The  above  article  consisted  in 
part  of  a  decomposed  vegetable 
substance.  Dec.  5,  1916,  no  claim¬ 
ant  appeared  for  property  and 
court  ordered  product  destroyed. 

6334.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding 

of  Tomatoes. 

It  was  found  water  had  been 
mixed  and  substituted  in  part  for 
tomatoes,  and  label  read  contents 
1  pound  3  ounces  of  tomatoes, 
and  in  truth  each  can  contained 
15  per  cent  of  added  water. 
March  7,  1918,  no  claimant  ap¬ 
pearing  for  property  court  or¬ 
dered  property  destroyed. 

6336.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding 

of  Tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6334. 

6344.  Adulteration  of  Tomato  Paste. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  as  it 
consisted  of  a  filthy,  decomposed 
and  putrid  vegetable  substance. 
March  11,  1918,  no  claimant  ap¬ 
peared  for  property  and  court 
ordered  same  destroyed. 

6350.  Adulteration  of  Tomato  Paste. 

Substantially  the  same  as  6344. 


Substantially  the  same  as  6315.  6322.  Misbranding  of  Oysters. 
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Dehydrated 

Vegetables 

Parties  interested  in  their 
Distribution  or  Purchase 
such  as 

WHOLESALERS 

JOBBERS 

EXPORTERS 

INSTITUTIONS 

and  other 

Buyers  of  Large  Quantities 
are  requested  to  communicate 

...with  ... 

\ 

DRYING  SYSTEMS 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

CHICAGO,  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  "  U.  S.  A. 


Marketing  Eggs  m 

City 


A  BOUT  one  and  one-half  billion 
dozens  of  eggs  are  produced  in 
the  United  States  annually.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-tenth  of  this  pro¬ 
duction,  or  150,000,000  dozens,  are 
received  annually  in  New  York  City. 

The  ten  states  leading  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  according  to  the  U.  S.  cen¬ 
sus  report  of  1910  are: 


Dozens 

Missouri  . 

. 111,816,693 

Iowa  . 

. 109,760,487 

Ohio  . 

. 100,889,599 

Illinois  . 

. 100,119,418 

Kansas  . 

.  81,659,304 

Indiana  . 

.  80,755,427 

Texas  . 

.  77,845,047 

Pennsylvania  .  .  .  . 

.  74,729,705 

New  York  . 

.  72,349,034 

Michigan . 

.  59,915,851 

In  addition  to 

these  great  egg- 

producing  states,  the  following  cen¬ 
ters  have  built  up  great  reputations 
as  specialized  egg-producing  dis¬ 
tricts:  Petaluma  district  in  Califor¬ 
nia  (white  eggs)  ;  Vineland  district 
in  New  Jersey  (white  eggs) ;  Little 
Compton  district  in  Rhode  Island 
(brown  eggs)  ;  Hunderton  district 
in  New  Jersey  (white  eggs). 

If  all  of  the  eggs  produced  in  New 


York  state  wore  sent  to  New  York 
City,  they  would  total  less  than  half 
of  the  number  consumed  by  that 
great  city.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  supply  of  eggs  required  for 
Creater  New  York  are  produced 
within  the  state ;  the  remainder  come 
from  other  states,  while  frozen  eggs 
are  shipped  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
whole  world,  China  alone  sending 
about  100,000  dozens. 

Eggs  shipped  to  New  York  City 
from  the  states  west  of  Pennsylvania 
are  known  as  westerns,  those  shipped 
from  the  states  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  are  called  southern 
eggs,  and  white  eggs  sent  to  New 
York  City  from  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  the  New 
England  states  are  called  state  and 
nearby. 

Eggs,  like  other  farm  produce, 
have  their  periods  of  maximum  and 
minimum  production,  which  vary 
with  climatic  conditions.  Those 
states  having  the  earliest  spring  will 
begin  to  send  eggs  to  the  markets 
first.  Texas  eggs  begin  to  arrive  in 
December.  They  are  followed  closely 
by  those  from  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  the  natural  producing 
season  begins  in  December  and  ends 


New  York 


in  April.  Beginning  in  March  the 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and 
Kansas  eggs  appear,  and  later  in  the 
spring  Michigan  and  Minnesota  eggs 
begin  to  arrive. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
when  the  weather  is  cool,  southern 
eggs  command  a  high  price,  but  as 
the  season  progresses  and  the  weather 
becomes  warmer,  southern  eggs  are 
not  very  desirable  and  northern  eggs 
are  in  greater  demand  and  bring  the 
best  prices. 

Eggs  produced  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
New  England  states  always  command 
the  very  highest  prices  because  they 
reach  the  market  quicker  and  are 
fresh.  Many  cars  of  western  eggs, 
however,  reach  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  very  much  better  condition 
than  do  some  of  the  nearby  eggs, 
which  arrive  badly  shrunken  and 
heated. 

Because  of  the  demand  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  consumers,  the  farmers  of  the 
New  England  States  produce  brown 
eggs.  The  New  York  market  prefers 
and  pays  a  premium  for  chalk-white 
eggs.  Philadelphia  has  no  prefer¬ 
ence  as  to  cnlor,  but  is  satisfied  with 
an  egg  so  long  as  it  is  fresh. 


Prices  of  Milk  Fixed  in  Great  Britain 


A  CCORDING  to  a  British  press 
report,  it  was  recently  stated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  the  summer 
prices  of  milk  have  been  fixed  for  the 
producer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  cost  of  production  made  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  food 
controller  for  the  purpose,  which  in¬ 
cluded  representatives  of  the  Central 
Agricultural  Advisory  Council,  the 
consumers,  the  boards  of  agriculture 
of  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland 
and  the  Costings  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food. 

The  maximum  prices  per  imperial 
gallon  (1.2  United  States  gallons) 
for  sale  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  England  and  Wales  (except 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset 
and  part  of  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire)  are  Is.  4d.  (32.4  cents)  for 
May,  Is.  3d.  (30.4  cents)  for  June, 
Is.  6d.  (36.5  cents)  for  July,  Is.  8d. 
(40.6  cents)  for  August,  and  Is.  lOd. 
(44.6  cents)  for  September.  In 
Scotland  the  prices  per  imperial 


gallon  were  fixed  at  Is.  6d.  for 
May,  Is.  4d.  for  June  and  July, 
Is.  7d.  (38.5  cents)  for  August  and 
Is.  lOd.  for  September.  These  prices 
are  for  cooled  milk  dispatched 
twice  daily  by  the  producer.  The  rail¬ 
way  charges,  if  any,  between  seller 
and  buyer  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
buyer.  For  milk  delivered  once  daily 
there  is  a  reduction  of  J/2d.  (1  cent) 
and  for  milk  collected  by  the  buyer 
at  the  producers’  premises  there  is 
a  reduction  of  Id.  (2  cents). 

Wholesale  dealers  other  than  pro¬ 
ducers  are  allowed  a  maximum  mar¬ 
gin  of  2d.  (4  cents)  per  gallon  over 
the  producers’  price  for  milk  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  buyer’s  railway  station, 
and  over  the  five  months  an  average 
maximum  margin  of  5d.  (10  cents) 
for  milk  delivered  to  the  buver’s 
premises.  Where  milk  is  delivered 
by  the  producer  to  or  for  the  account 
of  the  buyer,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  seller,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  is  y2  d.  higher  than  the 


price  chargeable  to  the  seller  by  the 
producer. 

The  maximum  producer’s  prices, 
as  specified  for  England  and  Wales, 
are  reduced  by  2d.  in  the  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset  and 
Dorset.  In  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire  (exclusive  of  certain  food  con¬ 
trol  committee  districts)  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  so  that  producers 
and  distributers  will  receive  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2d.  per  gallon. 

The  general  maximum  retail  price 
is  as  follows:  England  and  Wales: 
2s.  4d,  (56.8  cents)  for  May  and 
June,  2s.  8d.  (64.9  cents)  for  July 
and  August  and  3s.  (73  cents)  for 
September ;  Scotland :  2s.  8d.  for 
May  and  August,  2s.  4d.  for  June 
and  July  and  3s.  for  September. 
Local  maximum  retail  prices  will  be 
fixed  in  each  food  control  committee 
district  or  group  of  districts  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  conditions  of  distribu¬ 
tion  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  food  con¬ 
troller.  The  general  retail  price  per 
quart  in  England  and  Wales  is  there¬ 
fore  7d.  (14  cents)  in  May  and  June, 
rising  to  8d.  (16  cents)  in  July  and 
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August  and  reaching  9d.  (18  cents) 
by  the  end  of  September. 

As  regards  cheese,  a  reduction  of 
2d.  a  pound  to  Is.  6d.  was  made  on 
March  9.  The  whole  question  of 
decontrol  is  now  under  consideration, 
but  it  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
quantity  of  foreign  imports  that  will 
be  available.  Until  the  date  of  de¬ 
control  maximum  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  be  fixed  on  a  parity  with 
the  milk  prices. 


Cows,  Not  Brewers,  to 
Get  Barley 

The  closing  of  the  market  for  barley 
in  the  brewing  industry  in  the  near 
future,  as  well  as  the  present  high 
price  of  corn,  is  resulting  in  many 
inquiries  concerning  barley  as  a 
dairy  feed,  says  C.  H.  Eckles,  new 
chief  of  the  dairy  husbandry  division 
at  University  Farm,  St.  Paul.  Bar¬ 
ley  has  long  been  a  standard  part 
of  the  dairy  cow  ration  in  north 
Europe  and  has  been  fed  to  some 
extent  in  parts  of  America.  The 
reason  it  has  not  been  used  more  for 
feeding  purposes  is  that  the  brewers 
wanted  it  and  were  willing  to  pay 
enough  for  it  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
feed  trough.  As  a  result  corn  has 
been  the  cheaper  feed,  but  barley 
will  undoubtedly  be  fed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  the  future. 

In  feeding  value  barley  is  slightly 
below  corn,  but  so  little  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  should  be  put 
in  the  same  class  and  considered  as 
the  equal  of  corn  pound  for  pound, 
adds  Mr.  Eckles.  At  current  market 
prices  barley  is  cheaper  than  corn. 
Barley  supplies  79  pounds  of  digest¬ 
ible  food  to  the  hundred  pounds  and 
corn  86  pounds.  With  corn  at  $1.40 


a  bushel,  a  pound  of  digestible  food 
in  corn  costs  three  cents.  With  bar¬ 
ley  at  85  cents  a  bushel  a  pound  of 
digestible  food  in  barley  costs  two 
and  a  quarter  cents.  When  corn  is 
worth  $1.40  a  bushel  barley  is  worth 
about  $1.10  a  bushel. 

Barley  for  cows  should  be  fed 
ground  and  may  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  up  to  half  the  grain  ration. 
A  good  ration,  containing  barley, 
would  be  as  much  corn  silage  and 
clover  hay  as  the  cows  will  eat  up 
clean  and  a  grain  mixture  of  four 
parts  of  barley,  two  parts  wheat  bran 
and  one  part  oilmeal  or  cotton  seed 
meal.  The  grain  mixture  should  be 
fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced  by  a 
Holstein  or  two  to  each  three  pounds 
of  milk  produced  by  a  Guernsey  or 
Jersey. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 
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1  BREAD  and  CAKES  1 

is  the  finished  and  perfected  result  of  skill,  == 

=  science,  experience,  and  the  use  of  highest  EE 

EE  grade  materials.  == 


WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 


No  Beer,  M  ore  Milk 

One  leading  city  of  the  Southwest 
formerly  had  extensive  brewing  in¬ 
terests,  it  being  a  distributing  center 
for  the  principal  stock-raising  sec¬ 
tions  of  Texas.  With  the  coming  of 
prohibition  the  beer  plants  were 
paralyzed  temporarily,  until  an  in- 
genius  brewer  converted  bis  malt 
factory  into  a  milk  depositor}7  and 
distributing  agency. 

Now  other  brewers  are  also  oper¬ 
ating  as  emergency  dairies,  with  the 
result  that  many  people  who  used 
to  drink  beer  are  finding  the  whole¬ 
someness  in  an  abundance  of  milk. 


“I’se  in  town, 
Honey!  ” 


What  breakfast  is  so 
pleasing,  so  satisfying 
as  Aunt  J emima  Pan¬ 
cakes,  smothered  in 
syrup  and  butter ! 
And  no  breakfast  is 
simpler  to  prepare. 
Just  add  water  to 
Aunt  Jemima  Pan¬ 
cake  Flour  and  the 
fragrant  cakes  are 
ready  as  soon  as  the 
coffee  is. 

Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Flour 

Copyright  1919,  Aunt  Jemima  Mills 
Company.  St.  Joseph.  Missouri 


Grand 

come 


Central  Palace 
a  World  Trade 


to  Be- 
Mart 


ONE  of  the  biggest  enterprises 
to  be  embarked  upon,  having 
in  mind  the  extension  of 
American  commerce  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  to  America,  has  just 
been  inaugurated  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  the  new  proposition  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers  Exchange 
of  New  York  to  make  Grand  Central 
Palace  a  great  clearing  house  for 
world  commerce. 

On  September  30,  the  United 
States  Government  will  turn  Grand 
Central  Palace  back  to  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Exchange.  For 
months  this  great  twelve-story  build¬ 
ing — the  largest  exposition  building 
in  the  world — which  occupies  an  en¬ 
tire  city  block,  has  been  used  as  an 
army  base  hospital.  Its  evacuation, 
now  taking  place,  will  permit  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  entire  interior  so  as 
to  make  it  ideal  as  a  permanent  show 
place  for  all  sorts  of  manufactured 
products.  The  industries  will  be 
grouped  and  permanent  exhibits  will 
be  made  on  eight  spacious  floors, 
each  floor  having  approximately  60,- 
000  square  feet  of  space.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  building  (the  four 
lower  floors)  will  be  utilized  for  the 
annual  expositions  which  have  made 
the  building  famous,  such  as  the  Au¬ 
tomobile  Show,  Motor  Boat  Show, 
Flower  Show,  Electrical  Exposition, 
Chemical  Exposition,  Hotel  Men’s 
Exposition,  etc. 

Permanent  exhibits  of  products  of 
the  more  important  industries  will 
be  opened  beginning  October  15th. 


The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Exchange  has  established  foreign 
connections  for  export  business  in 
every  important  city  of  the  world, 
and  manufacturers,  jobbers,  retail 
dealers,  and  the  thousands  of  foreign 
buyers  undoubtedly  soon  will  regard 
Grand  Central  Palace  as  the  world’s 
great  trade  center  and  will  make  it 
their  headquarters  when  visiting 
New  York.  Looking  forward  to  this 
the  management  will  establish  club- 
rooms,  conference  rooms,  office  facil¬ 
ities,  etc.,  to  increase  the  foreign 
buyers’  comfort  while  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such 
a  permanent  exchange  conducted 
along  international  lines  which  will 
give  the  American  manufacturer  an 
opportunity  to  come  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  domestic  and  foreign 
buyer.  Some  of  the  industries  rep¬ 
resented  will  occupy  an  entire  floor, 
such  as  the  International  Farm 
Tractor  and  Implement  Exchange, 
the  International  Hardware  and 
Homefurnishings  Exchange,  which 
will  be  among  the  first  to  be  opened, 
on  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors  re¬ 
spectively.  Other  enterprises  under 
way  for  other  floors  are  a  permanent 
Mining  Machinery  Exposition,  a 
Railway  Equipment  Exposition, 
Textile  Display,  Printing  Trades 
Exhibit,  etc.  The  Farm  Tractor 
Exchange  and  the  Hardware  Ex¬ 
change  will  open  on  October  15, 
1919.  The  plans  of  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Exchange  are 


decidedly  elaborate,  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  they  will  afford  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  manufacturer,  jobber  and 
dealer  which  has  never  been  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  usual  systems  of 
merchandising. 

Through  its  wide  representation 
in  other  countries  the  Exchange  will 
make  its  proposition  known  to  every 
foreign  buyer  before  he  sails  for 
America  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
value  of  the  service  of  the  new  en¬ 
terprise,  while  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  fact  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  so  well  known  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  the  mecca  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  domestic  dealers  and  job¬ 
bers. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  an  enormous  one,  space  neces¬ 
sarily  is  limited  and  manufacturers 
interested  in  putting  their  products 
before  the  eyes  of  buyers  in  this 
highly  convenient  manner  will  have 
to  step  lively  to  secure  space  on  the 
various  floor$.  Only  goods  of  proven 
quality  and  concerns  of  A-l  repute 
will  be  permitted  to  exhibit.  Grand 
Central  Palace,  which  is  a  beautiful 
building  in  itself,  and  prior  to  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  housed  the  largest  expositions 
held  in  New  York,  is  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  and  most  convenient  to  all 
railroads,  steamship  piers,  hotels, 
theatres,  and  the  shopping  district. 
The  march  of  the  world’s  industrial 
progress  during  the  reconstruction 
period  will  be  largely  via  Grand 
Central  Palace. 


Prohibition  Makes  Op¬ 
portunity  for  Tea 

TGNORING  the  moral,  political 
A  and  economic  phases  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  we  tea  men — importers,  pack¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  retailers — are  offered 
the  greatest  business  opportunity  of 
generations  —  that  of  turning  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to 
the  charms  of  tea  as  a  mildly  stim¬ 
ulating  social  beverage,  says  Carter, 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  Betail 
Grocer’s  Advocate. 

Every  English  speaking  country 
in  the  world,  i.  e.,  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada  and  South  Africa,  uses  from 
four  to  seven  times  the  quantity  of 
tea  per  capita  consumed  in  the 


United  States.  The  United  States 
would  have  been  a  tea-drinking  na¬ 
tion  except  for  the  Boston  Tea 
Party.  This  old  bogy  for  143  years 
has  deprived  the  American  people 
of  a  delicious  beverage  prized  by 
civilization  for  4,000  years. 

While  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  108  per  cent  in 
twenty-seven  years  the  importations 
of  tea  have  increased  only  43  per 
cent  and  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  tea  has  decreased  from  1.39 
pounds  in  1880  to  .98  pounds  in 
1917. 

The  reason  is  plain :  It  is  because 
people  have  had  their  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  other  beverages. 

What  is  the  remedy? 


The  remedy  lies  obviously  in 
adopting  the  methods  that  have 
built  up  the  demand  for  other  bev¬ 
erages,  the  methods  that  have  erected 
great  industries  and  amassed  great 
fortunes  for  those  who  acted. 

The  remedy  is  to  teach  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

First,  how  to  make  good  tea. 

Second,  to  use  good  tea,  and 

Third,  to  be  able  to  recognize 
good  tea  when  they  drink  it.  This 
can  only  he  done  through  publicity. 

And  that  is  what  the  leading  tea 
men  of  America  propose  to  do  now, 
while  the  subject  of  prohibition  is 
on  everybody’s  tongue  and  the  public 
has  a  receptive  mind  for  learning 
about  tea. 
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tion.  Max  F.  Mangelsdorff,  Union  Hill, 
N.  J. 


1,299,819.  Macaroni  and  the  like 
food  product.  Marie  L.  Bouchet,  Ro¬ 
selle,  N.  J. 


1,302,194.  Machine  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  sausage-casings.  Oscar  G. 
Mayer,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  journal  recently  were 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office. 


1,300,497.  Drier  for  evaporating 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Henry 


1,302,205.  Chocolate-coating  machine 
and  the  like.  Antonio  Pagliuca,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  assignor  to  National  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


L.  Shepard,  Portland,  Ore.,  assignor  to 
Pacific  Evaporator  Co.,  same  place. 


1,302,374.  Fruit-stemming  machine. 
Clyde  L.  Hunsicker,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


1,298,130.  Coffee-roaster.  Frederick 
A.  Wilcox  and  George  H.  Mclntire, 
Spokane,  Wash. 


1,300,604.  Treating  flour.  Henry 
Greville,  Birkenhead,  England. 


1,302,462.  Dough-baller.  Walter 
Bachmann,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1,298,488.  Machine  for  stemming 
fruit.  John  B.  Foote,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 


1,300,718.  Process  of  drying  maca¬ 
roni.  Karl  Gammel,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
assignor  to  The  Cleveland  Macaroni 
Co.,  same  place. 


1,302,486.  Edible-oil  preparation. 
Henry  V.  Dunham,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 


1,298,520.  Mechanism  and  process 
for  cutting  filled  wafers.  Edward  E. 
Lawrence,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 


1,301,038.  Apparatus  for  depositing 
dough.  James  S.  Clinton,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1,302,487.  Medicinal-oil  preparation. 
Henry  V.  Dunham,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 


1,299,198.  Feeder  especially  adapted 
for  asparagus-handling  machines. 
David  Low  and  Albert  R.  Thompson, 
San  Jose,  Cal.;  said  Thompson  as¬ 
signor  to  said  Low. 


1,301,450.  Hog  scalding,  dehairing 
and  cleaning  machine.  Robert  E.  Jor¬ 
dan,  Chicago,  Ill.,  assignor  to  The  All- 
bright-Nell  Co.,  same  place. 


1,303,151.  Candy-cutting  machine. 
George  K.  Bain'aridge,  Ripon,  Cal. 


1,302,002.  Citrus  -  fruit  -  sizing  ma¬ 
chine.  Orin  N.  Boyer,  Ontario,  Ore. 


1,303,454.  Machine  for  dividing  and 
working  dough.  Hermann  Bertram, 
Halle-on-the-Saale,  Germany. 


1,299,245.  Coffee-roaster.  Everett  T. 
Shortt,  Dallas,  Tex. 


1,302,005.  Green  -  pea  -  hulling  ma¬ 
chine.  Thomas  P.  Bullard,  Roseboro, 
N.  C. 


1,303,599.  Machine  for  depositing 
confections  on  wafers,  cakes,  and  the 
like.  Ferdinando  G.  Salerno,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


1,299,492.  Apparatus  for  dehydrat¬ 
ing.  Max  F.  Mangelsdorff,  Union  Hill, 
N.  J. 


1,299,493.  Process  of  and  apparatus 
for  preparing  potatoes  for  dehydra¬ 


1,302,189.  Method  of  canning.  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  McColl,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and 
Walter  W.  Willison,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
assignors  to  Thermokept  Products 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1,303,724.  Health  food.  Susan  S. 
Ravenel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1,303,773.  Candy-mold.  Isaac  Cohn, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  assignor  to  Eye  Brand 
Confectionery,  Inc.,  same  place. 


LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Ro  senau  Finds  No  “Ptom  aine 
Poisoning  in  Canne  d  Foods 


THE  following  is  the  report  of 
Dr.  M.  J.  Eosenau  of  Harvard 
University,  given  to  President 
Frank  Gorrell  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association. 

A  bacteriological  examination  has 
been  made  of  about  two  thousand 
cans  of  merchantable  canned  goods. 
Professor  John  Weinzirl,  who  exam¬ 
ined  the  first  lot  of  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  cans,  found  that  some  of  them 
contained  spores  of  bacteria,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  the  spores  of  molds. 
These  studies  have  been  continued 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Cheyney,  who  has 
found  substantially  the  same  results, 
except  for  a  smaller  percentage  of 
cans  containing  viable  micro-organ¬ 
isms.  It  is  well  known  to  students 
of  bacteriology  that  some  of  these 
spores  are  exceedingly  resistant  to 
heat,  and  very  difficult  to  kill.  Most 
of  these  spores  belong  to  the  common 
varieties  of  bacteria  that  need  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  germinate ; 
hence,  the  importance  of  a  tight  can 
and  a  partial  vacuum.  It  has  been 
found  that  living  micro-organisms 
most  frequently  occur  in  meat,  sau¬ 
sage,  crab  and  other  food  packed  in 
a  dry  state,  and  less  often  in  fruits 
and  certain  vegetables.  Professor 
Weinzirl’s  results  were  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Medical  Eesearch, 
January,  1919.  Dr.  Cheyney’s 
paper  is  now  in  press. 

An  experimental  lunch  club  was 
started  over  a  year  ago  in  order  to 
give  a  final  answer  to  the  question 
which  is  sure  to  be  asked :  Do  these 
live  bacteria  in  the  cans  injure 
health?  We  are  now  able  to  give  a 
definite  No!  to  this  question.  All 
the  cans  examined  by  Professor 
Weinzirl  and  Dr.  Cheyney  have  been 
eaten  by  the  scientific  workers  at  this 
experimental  lunch  club,  and  careful 
note  of  any  effects  has  been  made. 
Not  the  slightest  symptoms  have 
been  produced.  These  favorable  re¬ 
sults  were  clearly  predicted,  for  the 
kinds  of  bacteria  and  molds  found 
in  merchantable  goods  are  of  the 
harmless  sort.  This  work  is  being 
continued  in  order  to  cover  all  phases 
and  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  publication. 

We  next  became  interested  in  de¬ 
termining  what  temperature  and 
time  it  is  necessary  to  process  dif¬ 
ferent  foods  in  order  that  the  pack¬ 


ers  may  be  assured  a  sterile  product. 
For  this  purpose  Professor  J.  Bron- 
fenbrenner  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Bovie 
devised  a  thermocouple  with  which 
the  precise  temperature  in  different 
parts  of  the  can  may  be  determined 
during  processing.  A  description  of 
this  apparatus  will  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  the  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry. 

The  next  logical  step  was  to  de¬ 
termine  the  thermal  death  points 
of  these  more  resistant  spores,  and 
this  work  is  now  being  carried  out. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  spoilage 
was  undertaken  early  in  the  investi¬ 
gation,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  bacterial  spoilage  was  due  to 
under-processing  or  to  leaky  cans. 
We  have,  therefore,  discontinued  this 
part  of  the  work,  except  in  special 
cases  to  help  unravel  some  special 
problem  along  this  line. 

Professor  Otto  Folin,  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  use 
of  dogfish  as  food  with  reference 
to  methods  of  preparation  and  pre¬ 
servation.  The  final  report  of  this 
work  has  just  been  received  and  is 
now  ready  for  publication. 

Professor  E.  V.  McCollum  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  W. 
D.  Bigelow  and  I  are  collaborating 
in  a  study  of  canned  milk  with 
special  reference  to  the  effect  upon 
so-called  vitamines,  a  substance 
known  as  fat  soluble  A.  Dr.  Bige¬ 
low  extracted  the  fat  in  chemical 
purity,  Professor  McCollum  used 
these  fats  to  determine  their  effects 
upon  the  growth  and  nutrition  of 
rats,  and  I  am  doing  similar  feeding 
experiments  upon  a  rat  colony  in  my 
laboratory,  using  the  unaltered 
canned  milk  product.  This  work  is 
nearing  completion.  The  results 
are  favorable  and  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

We  are  making  a  special  study 
of  botulism,  and  this  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  fellow 
assistants,  Mr.  Paul  F.  Orr.  The 
object  of  this  study  is  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  the  toxin 
of  botulism  is  produced,  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  this  contam¬ 
ination,  the  proper  temperature  to 
kill  the  spores  of  the  bacillus  botul- 
inus,  and  effects  of  cooking  upon 


the  toxin,  et  cetera.  Mr.  Orr  has 
already  obtained  rewardful  results, 
and  I  am  sure  after  another  year’s 
work  we  will  be  able  to  give  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  botulism. 

The  chemical  studies  carried  on 
by  Dr.  W.  G.  Webber  and  Miss  H. 
G.  Husted  have  been  written  up  and 
make  a  voluminous  monograph.  The 
whole  story  of  the  chemistry  and 
history  of  the  ptomains  has  been 
developed.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  the  brief  space  of  a  letter  to  go 
into  all  the  details  of  the  chemical 
investigation.  Certain  outstanding 
facts,  however,  are  evident.  One  Je 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  find 
a  poisonous  ptomain,  and  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “pto¬ 
maine”  poisoning  in  the  sense  in 
which  chemists  formerly  understood 
that  term.  I  wrote  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  entitled :  “What 
Are  Ptomains  ?”  This  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  editorials  and  articles 
which  will  appear,  the  effect  of 
which  we  believe  will  be  to  discour¬ 
age  the  diagnosis  of  “ptomaine” 
poisoning.  Last  winter  our  chemists 
extracted  “ptomains”  from  a  turkey 
and  also  from  some  sausage  which 
had  been  accused.  A  control  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  upon  a  fresh  turkey 
and  fresh  sausage,  both  of  which 
were  eaten  without  harmful  results; 
precisely  the  same  “ptomains”  were 
isolated  from  the  fresh  turkey  and 
the  fresh  sausage,  proving,  there¬ 
fore,  that  these  “ptomains”  are 
simply  formed  by  chemical  manip¬ 
ulations. 

We  have  now  studied  over  51 
outbreaks  of  so-called  “ptomaine” 
poison,  involving  1,500  persons,  and 
causing  three  deaths.  This  work 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Brown, 
Dr.  E.  N.  Atwater,  Dr.  D.  L.  Sisco 
and  several  helpers.  We  have  indus¬ 
triously  looked  for  cases  and  have 
made  a  special  attempt  to  discover 
the  cause  of  all  illness  attributed  to 
food.  This  part  of  our  work  has 
brought  out  many  curious  instances. 
One  outbreak  of  “ptomaine”  poison¬ 
ing  was,  in  fact,  dysentery;  another 
was  sunstroke;  another  was  due  to 
salt  petre  put  in  the  sugar  in  one 
of  the  military  training  camps;  and 
a  fourth  was  oxalic  acid  poisoning. 
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Of  the  three  deaths,  two  of  them 
were  due  to  dysentery  and  the  third 
was  caused  by  oxalic  acid  poisoning. 

It  is  very  clear  to  us  that  injury 
due  to  food,  is  much  less  frequent 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and, 
surely,  less  prevalent  in  this  country 
than  abroad.  This,  I  think,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  nearer  the 
soprce  of  our  food  supply,  which  is 
more  abundant,  fresher  and  cleaner 
than  in  Europe.  Furthermore,  we 
use  much  more  canned  goods  here 
than  do  the  people  in  Europe,  for 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  canned  goods  are  the  safest 
foods  that  come  to  our  table. 

I  have  kept  the  work  of  Professor 
Bronfenbrenner  and  his  immediate 
assistants  for  the  last,  although  it 
really  deserves  first  place.  In  this 
department  of  the  investigation 
many  thousand  specimens  of  fresh 
food  have  been  examined  bacterio- 
logically,  and  many  healthy  and  sick 
individuals  have  been  studied  in 
order  to  clear  up  the  relationship 
between  food  infection  and  food  in¬ 
toxication.  About  60,000  strains  of 
bacteria,  of  which  some  1,500  have 
been  fully  identified,  about  200  of 
which  are  being  made  the  subject 
of  an  intensive  study.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  give  all  the  details  of 
the  work,  some  of  the  results  of 
which,  however,  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  publications  which 
have  already  appeared  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject: 

“On  Methods  of  Isolation  and 
Identification  of  the  Members  of  the 
Colon-Typhoid  Group  of  Bacteria : 
Late  Fermentation  of  Lactos.” 

“Carbohydrate  Fermentation  by 
Bacteria  as  Influenced  by  the  Com¬ 
position  of  the  Medium.” 

“A  Simple  Method  of  Carrying 
Meningococcus  Cultures.” 

“The  Micro  Plate.  A  Simple 
Procedure  for  Study  of  Bacterial 
Activity.” 

“A  New  Indicator  for  Direct 
Beading  of  Hydrogen  Ion  Concen- 


Identification  of  the  Members  of  the 
t ration  in  Growing  Bacterial  Cul¬ 
tures.” 

“A  Rapid  Method  for  the  Identi¬ 
fication  of  Bacteria  Fermenting 
Carbohydrates.” 

“On  Methods  of  Isolation  and 
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Colon-Typhoid  Group  of  Bacteria : 
The  Preparation  of  Milk  and  Milk- 
Whey  as  Culture  Medium.” 

The  following  publications  are  in 
press : 

“The  Value  of  Vacuum  in  Can¬ 
ning.” 

“The  Thermal  Death  Point  of 
Various  Bacteria  Isolated  from 
Canned  Goods.” 

“On  the  Question  of  Heat  Pene¬ 
tration  During  Sterilization  in 
Canning.” 

“A  New  Proteolytic  Organism 
Isolated  from  Food.” 

“A  Gram-Negative  Diplococcus 
the  Cause  of  Spoilage  of  Canned 
Corn.” 

“A  Study  of  Reducing  Bacteria 
Present  in  Foods.” 

“Bacteriology  and  Mycology  of 
Canned  Foods.” 

“On  Methods  of  Identification  of 
Bacteria  Fermenting  Carbohydrates: 

“1.  Spontaneous  Agglutination. 

“2.  Composition  of  Media  for 
Identification  of  Bacteria  Ferment¬ 
ing  Carbohydrates. 

“3.  Hydrolysis  of  Carbohydrates 
During  Sterilization.” 

It  is  becoming  convincingly  clear  to 
us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “pto¬ 
maine”  poisoning,  and  that  canned 
goods  have  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  safest  foods 


that  come  to  our  table.  Our  studies 
furthermore  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Packing  fresh  and  clean 
products. 

The  work  was  fortunately  only 
slightly  slowed  up  on  account  of  the 
war.  We  are  now  going  ahead  full 
steam  with  a  full  crew. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  M.  J.  ROSENAU. 

Dis  sipated  Fisk  and  the 
Lure  of  Drugs 

Mr.  V.  E.  Shelford  tells  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Association  how  he  corrupted 
the  habits  of  goldfish.  He  provided 
a  shallow  tank  for  them  into  which 
water  flowed  at  one  end  with  a  drug 
in  solution  and  at  the  other  end  with¬ 
out  the  drug.  The  outlet  was  in  the 
middle  so  that  the  fish  had  complete 
freedom  to  swim  away  from  the  drug 
or  into  it  and  to  select  any  concen¬ 
tration. 

His  first  experiment  was  with  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  giving  the  fish  a  kind  of 
attenuated  plain  soda  water.  They 
swam  into  it  and  backed  away  again 
with  protruded  lower  lip  and  lifted 
gills,  but  despite  what  seemed  like 
coughing  and  gulping,  they  did  not 
turn  away  from  it.  Perhaps  they 


were  practicing  up  against  a  sport¬ 
ing  life  to  come.  With  morphine 
there  was  no  apparent  rejection  even 
at  first.  They  soon  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  addicted  to  it  to  swim  over  to 
the  inlet  of  the  morphine  solution 
and  stay  there.  Some  kept  away 
from  the  greatest  concentration, 
while  others  became  regular  dope 
fiends.  With  cocaine,  after  a  short 
exposure,  they  refused  to  leave  the 
solution  inlet  and  remained  close  to 
it  until  they  died  from  its  effects. 
With  ethyl  or  grain  alcohol  they  soon 
learned  where  a  solution  of  about  10 
per  cent  was  to  be  found  and  stayed 
there  as  long  as  possible.  They  are 
reported  to  have  become  “semi-in- 
toxicated,”  but  just  how  drunk  a 
semi-intoxicated  fish  is  we  are  unable 
to  say.  A  tad-pole  basked  cheerfully 
in  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  alcohol 
and  water  which  has  the  killing 
power  of  average  wiskey  mixed  half 
and  half  with  water.  What  a  full- 
grown  bullfrog  would  do  under  such 
a  temptation  it  is  difficult  to  guess. 
Perhaps  he  “would  a-wooing  go.” 
Scientific  research  often  confirms  es¬ 
tablished  traditions.  Goldfish  pre¬ 
ferred  the  strength  of  a  full  bodied 
wine  for  theirs. 

No  record  is  given  of  the  effects  of 
the  cigarette  smoking  habit  upon 
fish.  * 


Conservatively  $350 


KALAMAZOO, 

MICHIGAN 


“ The 
World’s 
Model 
Paper 
Mill” 


worth  of  space  in  this  one  announcement  was 
used  to  state  that  these  Swans’  Down  pack¬ 
aged  flours  are  wax  paper  wrapped  and  sealed. 

Why  do  Igleheart  Brothers  invest  good  money  to 
inform  women  of  America  of  this  fact  ?  Because 
women  now  know  the  protective  value  of  waxed 
paper  wrappers,  and  this  is  a  strong  selling  po'nt. 

They  want  things 
good  and  they  want 
them  sanitary. 

Seal  your  pack¬ 
ages  with  KVP 
waxed  paper. 


KALAMAZOO 

VEGETABLE 

PARCHMENT 

COMPANY 


Makers  of  bond  and  waxed  papers 
and  vegetable  parchment 


Recognized  as  the  standard  compound 
requiring  no  eggs  for  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing. 

Serves  the  purpose  well. 

Is  not  referred  to  as  an  egg  substitute. 

Watch  this  space  for  real  facts  on  this 
rapid  selling  product  which  has  gained 
so  much  recognition. 

The  Marwin  Food  Co.,  Marion,  0. 
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The  Peanut  and  Peanut  Oil  Industry 
M  enaced  by  the  Orient 


'T'HE  peanut  industry,  which  was 
becoming  a  big  factor  in  the 
agricultural  life  of  the  South,  and 
the  peanut  oil  business,  one  of  the 
growing  activities  in  this  section,  are 
seriously  threatened  by  the  heavy  im¬ 
portations  of  peanut  and  of  peanut 
oil  from  the  Orient. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  report 
showing  that  during  1918  this  coun¬ 
try  imported  from  the  Orient,  and 
mainly  from  Japan,  68,281,006  lbs. 
of  peanuts  as  compared  with  10,366,- 
569  lbs.  in  1913.  The  Department 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ru¬ 
mors  of  large  importations  of  Ori¬ 
ental  peanuts  during  the  past  winter 
caused  considerable  alarm  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  districts,  but  it  expresses  the 
thought  that  the  supply  in  the  East 
is  not  large  and  that  Europe  will 
again  become  a  large  importer  of 
peanuts  from  the  Orient.  However, 
it  adds: 

“Decent  developments  in  the  trade 
in  raw  materials  will  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Japanese  merchants  may 
try  to  control  the  markets  in  order 
to  maintain  and  protect  the  vege¬ 
table  oil  industry,  which  underwent 
a  prodigious  growth  in  Japan  during 
the  war  and  may  prove  difficult  to 
continue  successfully  under  peace 
conditions.  Kobe  already  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  probable  market  of  the  Ori¬ 
ent  for  vegetable  oils,  and  it  may  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Japanese  to  make 
this  market  the  clearing-house  also 
for  large  quantities  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  including  peanuts,  which  are 
used  in  the  production  of  vegetable 
oil.  *  *  * 


face  the  acute  situation  of  deciding 
whether  it  will  be  willing  to  see  this 
thriving  industry  destroyed  and  the 
peanut  growers  impoverished  thru 
the  importation  of  peanuts  raised  bv 
the  cheap  labor  of  China  and  Japan, 
tive  tariff  on  peanuts  and  on  vege¬ 
table  oils  sufficient  to  continue  the 
prosperity  of  these  vitally  important 
industries.  Had  we  entered  the 
League  of  Nations  as  proposed, 
Japan  might  have  had  the  right  to 
vote  as  to  whether  we  could  put  a 
protective  tariff  on  anything  or 
whether  we  could  protect  ourselves 
from  Japanese  and  Chinese  immi¬ 
gration  or  the  importation  of  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Chinese  products  without 
limit.  We  wonder  how  many  of  the 
people  who  are  upholding  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
first  proposed  recognize  the  wide 
ramification  of  its  possibilities  for 
harm  to  America  and  its  interests. 


Hot  Weather  Food 

OR  summer  luncheons,  no  food  is 
so  economical,  healthful  and  deli¬ 
cious  as  fish.  Hot  weather  demands 
light,  easily  digested  food,  especially 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the 
highest  temperature  prevails.  At 
such  times  fatty  foods,  essentially 
heating  to  the  blood,  should  be 
avoided. 

Fish,  while  light,  is  strength-giv¬ 
ing  and  nutritious.  Hence  it  is  the 
warm  weather  food  par  excellence. 
For  summer  luncheons  broiled, 
boiled,  baked  fish,  or  fish  salads,  are 
better  than  fried  fish,  unless  care  is 
taken  to  drain  all  the  grease  from  it. 


Any  kind  of  cooked  fish  lends  itself 
to  a  salad.  The  fish  should  be  boiled 
the  night  before  using.  Flake,  after 
removing  skin  and  bones,  and  put 
on  ice  over  night. 

The  salad  may  be  as  simple  or  as 
elaborate  as  desired.  Plain  lettuce 
may  be  used,  or,  if  desired,  other 
vegetables,  celery,  parsley,  radishes, 
poppers,  onions  and  cucumbers  may 
be  mixed  with  the  lettuce. 

For  very  hot  weather  French  dres¬ 
sing  (vinegar,  oil,  salt,  pepper  and 
paprika)  is  best.  On  cooler  days, 
mayonnaise  may  be  used.  Roquefort 
cheese  melted  into  French  dressing 
makes  a  particularly  fine  salad. 


Buy  wisely  what  you  really  need 
now  and  save  the  rest  in  Thrift 
and  W.  S.  S.  for  a  sunny  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


DR.  PRICE’S 
VANILLA 

Is  made  from  the 

Finest  Mexican 
Vanilla  Beans 

The  same  high  quality 
is  found  in  PRICE'S 

Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry 

Pure  Fruit  Extracts 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


“While  importation  of  peanuts  for 
this  season  may  not  exceed  pre-war 
figures,  the  growth  of  the  vegetable 
oil  industry  throughout  the  Orient 
and  the  consequent  encouragement 
for  the  production  of  raw  materials 
are  actively  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  future  by  both  dealers  and  pro¬ 
ducers.” 

During  the  last  few  years  the  pea¬ 
nut  industry  has  been  growing  very 
rapidly  in  this  country.  In  many 
parts  of  the  South  it  was  becoming  a 
staple  crop,  taking  the  place  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  boll-weevil  sections.  The 
production  of  peanuts  has  been  fur¬ 
nishing  the  basis  for  a  thriving  oil 
industry,  but  the  prospect  of  the  pea¬ 
nut  growers  of  the  South  and  of  the 
peanut  oil  producers  is  now  seriously 
endangered  by  the  heavy  develop¬ 
ment  of  importations  of  peanuts  and 
peanut  oil  from  Japan,  China  and 
India.  The  South  will  thus  soon 


Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality  and  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for  Moxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 

ChumcO  by  VPnvVHoylg)^  Chicago 

incorporate 


First  Agricultural  Trade 
pointed  to  Represent  U.  S. 


Commissioner  Ap~ 
in  United  Kingd  om 


The  first  agricultural  trade  com¬ 
missioner  to  work  in  foreign  lands 
for  the  interests  of  American  food 
producers  has  been  named  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  is  Edward  A.  Foley  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Foley  will 
investigate  conditions  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  study  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  farm  products 
with  a  view  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  foreign  trade  in 
American  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Foley  sailed  for  Liverpool 
May  24.  As  he  is  to  do  much  travel¬ 
ing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  at 


T^VERY  person  preserving  eggs  in 
^  water  glass  has  a  right  to  expect 
to  have  a  high  quality  product  for 
use  next  winter.  This  necessarily 
is  impossible  unless  the  eggs  are  of 
highest  quality  to  start  with.  In 
spite  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  quality  is  bound  to  depend 
on  how  the  poultryman  collects, 
candles,  grades  and  markets  his 
product. 

Eggs  used  for  water  glass  trade 
should  be  infertile ;  that  is,  collected 
from  pens  where  no  males  are  kept. 
Eggs  from  mated  pens,  if  collected 
and  preserved  strictly  fresh  without 
allowing  an  opportunity  for  heating, 
are  just  as  good,  but  the  opportunity 
for  loss  if  the  eggs  are  allowed  to 
follow  regular  trade  channels  is,  of 
course,  very  much  greater.  Every 
precaution,  such  as  clean  nests,  clean 
litter,  clean  drop-boards,  even  to 
confining  the  hens  in  the  house  on 
rainy  mornings,  should  be  taken  to 
insure  clean  eggs.  Frequent  collec¬ 
tions  help  to  keep  the  eggs  clean  and 
prevent  heating,  which  may  be 
caused  by  broody  hens  remaining  on 
the  nest.  Dirty  eggs  that  have  to  be 
cleansed  before  marketing  should  be 
sold  for  immediate  consumption  and 
not  for  preserving. 

It  is  necessary  to  candle  eggs  sold 
for  preserving,  in  order  to  detect  and 
throw  out  blind  checks,  blood  spots, 
or  watery  eggs,  all  of  which  are 
found,  to  some  extent,  from  every 
flock.  A  satisfactory  tester  may  be 


least,  his  headquarters  abroad  have 
not  been  fixed. 

Mr.  Foley  was  graduated  in  1905 
from  the  law  school  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  For  four  years 
he  was  assistant  to  the  chief  coun¬ 
selor  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  handling  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  imports  and  exports  of 
food  products.  He  then  became  an 
attorney  for  the  Italian  Consulate  at 
San  Francisco,  his  experience  there 
covering  the  importation  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  Italian  products  and  the 
exportation  of  American  products  to 
Italy.  Mr.  Foley  also  was  attorney 
for  exporters  of  dried  fruits,  flour, 
and  wines  to  the  Far  East. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  United 


made  by  placing  a  lamp  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wooden  box.  A  hole  should  be 
cut  in  the  top  for  ventilation  and 
another  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter  should  be  cut  in  the 
side  and  on  a  level  with  the  lamp- 
flame.  By  holding  the  egg  against 
the  opening,  with  the  large  end  up, 
and  looking  down  on,  rather  than 
through  it,  the  condition  of  the  shell 
and  the  quality  of  the  contents  can 
be  easily  determined. 

A  strictly  fresh  egg  has  a  very 
small  air  space  and  is  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  except  for  the  yolk,  which 
can  be  seen  holding  hard  and  firm 
in  the  center. 

Blind  checks  are  eggs  with  thin  or 
porous  shells  which  are  very  apt  to 
break  in  handling  and  will  not  keep 
if  used  for  preserving.  Such  eggs 
may  be  detected  either  by  candling 
or  by  tapping  them  gently  together. 
The  defective  shell  gives  a  dead 
sound  rather  than  the  metallic  ring 
of  the  good  egg. 

Eggs  containing  small  blood  clots 
are  perfectly  good  for  food  if  broken 
at  once  and  separated.  Larger  spots, 
blood  rings  or  cloudiness,  due  to 
heat  or  germination,  indicate  de¬ 
composition  in  the  first  stages. 

The  size  of  the  air  space  indicates 
the  evaporation  or  age  of  the  egg. 
A  large  air  space  with  a  mobile  lower 
line  indicates  a  stale  or  watery  egg. 

As  the  consumer  will  expect  to  pay 
from  five  to  ten  cents  above  market 
prices  for  eggs  which  have  been  care- 


States  into  the  war,  he  came  to 
Washington  as  solicitor  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  division  of  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  enforcement  of  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  perishable  fruits  and  produce. 
During  his  service  with  the  Food 
Administration  Mr.  Foley  investi¬ 
gated  methods  of  handling  and  mar¬ 
keting  foodstuffs,  including  canned 
goods,  and  also  of  cottonseed  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
Food  Administration  in  joint  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Food  Administration, 
and  also  represented  that  body  in 
joint  hearings  with  the  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
in  investigations  relative  to  profiteer¬ 
ing  in  foodstuffs  by  ship  chandlers. 


fully  candled,  he  may  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  graded  as  to  size.  It 
may  pay  well  to  cull  out  the  small 
egg§  and  sell  them  for  immediate 
use,  and  makes  a  uniform  grade 
which  will  insure  future  business. 

Prompt  marketing  and  preserving 
is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  for 
best  success.  Your  County  Farm 
Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  act  as  your 

information  medium  whether  vour 

_  •/ 

wants  be  an  egg  supply  or  an  egg 
market.  In  either  case,  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Farm  Bureau. — Roy  E.  Jones, 
Extension  Poultryman,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 


An  area  of  367,738,000  acres,  or 
605,840  square  miles,  is  under  cul¬ 
tivation  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  the  last  ten  years  more 
than  56,000,000  acres  has  been  added 
to  the  aggregate  under  cultivation. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  continental  United  States 
is  now  under  cultivation.  It  is  more 
than  two  and  one-half  times  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Texas  and  about  ten 
times  the  land  area  of  the  entire 
New  England  states.  There  are  6,- 
707,000  farms  in  the  country,  an 
increase  of  700,000  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Texas  has  the  largest  aggre¬ 
gate  crop  acreage,  with  25,328,000 
acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-sixth 
of  its  total  land  area.  It  has  also  the 
largest  number  of  farms,  an  average 
of  56.28  acres  to  the  farm. — Dairy 
Trade  Review. 
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New  Seed  Oil  From 
Coc  kle  B  urr 

Out  of  the  cockle  burr  which  sticks 
to  the  clothes  of  the  passerby,  and 
which  has  generally  been  considered 
a  pest,  is  now  being  made  a  new  and 
valuable  oil  available  for  use  in 
paints  and  varnishes  and  adapted  for 
food. 

The  details  were  explained  by  Mr. 
L.  B.  Rhodes,  oil  chemist  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  an  address  delivered  there 
May  3  before  the  North  Carolina 
section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

“The  cockle  burr,”  said  Mr. 
Rhodes,  “is  widely  distributed  thru 
the  United  States,  so  that  it  is  more 
or  less  of  a  nuisance  in  most  locali¬ 
ties,  and  is  very  abundant  through¬ 
out  the  South.  If  the  burrs  could 
be  obtained  systematically  in  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  quantities,  they  could 
be  easily  milled. 

“Those  which  1  have  gathered 
were  either  dry  or  in  a  half-dry  con¬ 
dition.  They  were  first  cut  in  half 
by  a  trimming  board  and  the  kernels 
mashed.  They  were  then  placed  in  a 
box  and  vigorously  shaken.  The 
hulls  were  taken  out,  leaving  the  ker¬ 
nels  at  the  bottom.  These  kernels 
were  then  pounded  and  rubbed  in  a 


mortar  until  the  black  shucks  were 
removed,  after  which  the  husks  were 
forced  out  by  blowing.  The  ground 
kernels  were  then  wrapped  in  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  pressed  between  cold  steel 
plates. 

“The  oil  thus  obtained  was  allowed 
to  settle  for  three  or  four  days  and 
then  filtered.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow 
shade ;  has  a  clear,  sparkling  appear¬ 
ance  and  a  pleasant  odor  and  an 
agreeable  nutty  taste.  It  keeps  well 
without  becoming  rancid.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  quality  it  should  even¬ 
tually  be  used  as  a  substitute  in  the 
dietary  for  other  vegetable  oils. 

“The  press  cake  left  after  express¬ 
ing  the  oil  should  be  of  value  as  a 
good  feed  for  cattle,  and  certainly  it 
can  be  readily  used  as  a  fertilizer.” 

Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  before  long  the  cockle 
burr  oil  would  have  a  place  in  com¬ 
merce  because  of  the  richness  of  the 
kernel  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
oil  can  be  extracted.  The  yield  from 
the  kernel  is  about  30  per  cent,  and 
the  kernels  constitute  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  crude 
burrs.  The  press  cake  contains  40.34 
per  cent  of  protein. — Manufacturers’ 
Record.  - - 

The  Industrial  Transportation 
Company  plans  to  build  a  cotton  seed 
oil  refinery  at  Waco. 


British  Trade  R  estric- 
tions 

The  tariff  expert  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has 
prepared  a  bulletin  giving  details  of 
British  trade  restrictions  down  to 
May  1  of  this  year,  with  lists  of  pro¬ 
hibited  articles.  By  using  this  in 
conjunction  with  new  developments 
announced  in  “Commerce  Reports,” 
you  can  keep  yourself  well  posted  on 
this  very  important  subject. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  or  any  district  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce. 

Jams  and  Jellies 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

XIII.  What  are  the  most  popular 
commercial  prepared  preserves? 

XIY.  Why  are  Michigan  berries 
generally  used  in  high  quality  pre¬ 
serves  ? 

XV.  Name  four  brands  of  jelly, 
preserves,  jams. 

XYI.  Why  is  fig  jam  important 
in  the  diet*? 

Note  :  This  lesson  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  usual  experi¬ 
mental  cookery  lesson  on  preserving 
or  as  a  separate  lesson  in  the  lecture 
work. 


■THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


“"PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 


Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 


The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


insures  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 


it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
adds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ' 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 
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Casein  Found  m  Milk 

/^ASEIN  is  an  important  albumi- 
nous  substance  found  in  milk, 
that  is  being  used  in  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  quantity  for  the  manufacture  of 
buttons,  combs  and  ornaments  which, 
in  their  finished  state,  resemble  some 
of  our  celluloid  creations.  But,  in 
addition  to  its  value  when  thus  used, 
this  element  of  milk  has  food  value 
that  should  make  it  even  more  valu¬ 
able  as  a  human  food  than  the  cel¬ 
luloid-like  articles  are  as  ornaments. 

Milk,  left  for  a  time,  loses  its 
homogeneous  appearance  and  sepa¬ 
rates  into  four  layers.  The  first 
layer,  which  is  yellowish,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  buttery  globules  which  rise 
to  the  surface  owing  to  their  light 
density ;  this  layer  represents  the 
cream.  The  second  is  a  clearer,  sug¬ 
ary,  opalescent  substance;  the  third, 
whiter  and  thicker,  which  appears  to 
be  composed  of  very  small  particles 
of  whey  held  in  suspension  and  which 
contain  the  greater  part  of  the  case¬ 
in  ;  finally,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  thin, 
pulverulent  deposit  of  tricalcic  phos¬ 
phate. 

The  first  step  in  obtaining  casein 
from  milk  is  to  separate  the  casein 
from  the  whey  in  which  it  is  held  in 
suspension.  This  may  be  done  either 
by  means  of  rennet  or  by  acids.  Ren¬ 
net,  as  is  known,  is  a  substance  which 
is  found  in  the  inner  lining  of  the 
fourth  stomach  of  suckling  calves  or 
other  young  ruminants  still  nour¬ 
ished  by  milk,  and  its  function  is 
the  curdling  of  the  milk.  The  ren¬ 
net  produces  a  curd  of  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cooked  albumin,  ceding 
its  whey  only  with  difficulty.  For 
this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
curd  into  pieces  and  heat  it  progres¬ 
sively  and  slowly  up  to  a  temperature 
of  50  to  60  degrees  C.  (122  to  140 
degrees  F.)  ,  according  to  the  initial 
acidity  of  the  milk.  This  is  the  tech¬ 
nical  process  used  in  the  preparation 


of  curd  for  Gruyere  cheese,  as  well  as 
in  the  production  of  casein,  with  the 
difference  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
curd  should  be  stirred  as  soon  as  the 
coagulation  commences.  Instead  of 
rennet,  acids  may  be  employed.  At 
an  ordinary  temperature,  acids  coag¬ 
ulate  the  milk  instantly  when  used  in 
proportions  ranging  from  3  to  6 
grams  per  liter,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  acids.  A  flakey  curd  is 
produced  which  separates  spontane¬ 
ously  from  the  whey.  The  most  pre¬ 
ferable  acid  for  this  purpose  appears 
to  be  acetic  acid. 

The  use  of  rennet  or  acids  in  the 


For  Sale 

4  cars  Dried  Apple  Pomace,  A1 
condition.  Samples  furnished. 

GARRETT  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Bush  Terminal  Building 

No.  10,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


production  of  casein  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  if  the  curd  is  allowed 
spontaneously  to  become  acidified 


CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 


All  Nut  Margarines  Are  Not  Alike 

A  perfect  Nut  Margarine  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites:  • 

Keep  sweet  as  long  as  butter. 

Soften  at  the  same  temperature. 

Have  a  butter  flavor. 

Have  a  texture  so  as  to  spread  like  butter 

FARRELL  S  A-l  Brand  has  stood  the  test  through  the  hottest 
months  of  Summer.  We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  prove 
this  statement. 

Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 

Churned  in  pasteurized  milk. 

Contains  no  animal  fats. 

DOWNEY  -  FARRELL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


t  INSTALL  HYDROGENATED  OIL  SYSTEM 

|  Making  essential  products  used  in  Oleomargarine,  Lard  Compound,  Shortening  and  other  edible 

products;  also  in  Soaps,  Candles,  Lubricants,  Leather  and  many  other  fields. 

Those  contemplating  re-modeling  or  enlarging  their  plants  to  meet  modern  food  conditions,  should 
be  especially  interested  in  this  process. 

We  can  refer  you  to  many  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  plants  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Our  process  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many  years  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience. 


♦ 

♦ 

t 

t 


For  Full  Particulars,  write 

HYDROGENATED  OIL  CO.  (St.  Louis  Office)  207  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis 
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through  the  fermentation  of  the  milk 
at  a  temperature  of  about  20  degrees 
C.  This  is  the  most  economical  proc¬ 
ess,  although  the  yield  is  less  than  by 
the  other  methods.  The  curd  sepa¬ 
rated  from  its  whey  by  decantation 
or  by  filtration  is  put  under  a  press, 
then  crushed,  and  afterwards  dried 
in  a  current  of  warm  air  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  ranging  from  50  to  60  de¬ 
grees  C.  (120  to  140  degrees  F.).  It 
appears  in  the  form  of  horny  concre¬ 
tions  of  a  yellowish  color.  Before 
casein  is  used  in  commerce,  it  is 
ground  into  a  white  flour  which  can 
be  made  so  fine  as  to  resemble  rice 
powder  in  appearance.  Casein,  thus 
obtained,  may  be  used  as  an  alimen¬ 
tary  or  an  industrial  product. 

Acid  casein  must  be  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  for  it  does  not  dis¬ 
solve  easily  in  cold  water ;  mixed  with 
bread-making  flour,  it  can  be  used  in 
making  bread.  Alkaline  casein  is 
not  as  good  as  acid  casein  for  bread 
making,  as  bread  made  from  the  al¬ 
kaline  does  not  keep  well  during  hot 
weather.  These  two  kinds  of  casein 
can  be  used  in  a  number  of  ways  in 
culinary  preparations. 


An  expert  states  that,  except  for 
salt  and  whale  oil,  the  South  African 
soap  industry  is  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  imported  raw  materials. 


Virgin  Peanut  Oil 
,  Available 

Virgin  peanut  oil  of  domestic 
manufacture  is  on  the  market  for  the 
first  time  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  oils, 
especially  fine  in  flavor  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  consum¬ 
ers,  equal  in  every  way  to  the 
best  olive  oil.  The  bulk  of  the 
peanut  oil  that  has  been  available 
was  hot-pressed  oil.  The  virgin  oil 
is  cold-pressed  and  no  refining  is 
required.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  during  the  past 
two  years  has  stimulated  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  virgin  peanut  oil  and  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  department  have  co¬ 
operated  closely  with  producers. 

The  virgin  peanut  oil,  home-made 
from  a  home  product,  will  come  in 
competition  with  foreign  oils.  About 
98  per  cent  of  the  olive  oil  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  imported. 
Olives  are  grown  in  California,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  product  goes  to  meet 
demands  for  olives  in  forms  other 
than  oil.  Department  experts  believe 
that  virgin  peanut  oil,  once  the 
American  people  are  familiar  with’ 
it,  will  be  as  popular  as  any  table  oil 
thus  far  generally  used. 


Lock  Your  Hen  Coop 

“Well,  Dinah,  I  hear  you  are  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“Yassum,”  said  the  former  cook. 
“Ise  done  got  me  a  man  now.” 

“Is  he  a  good  provider?” 

“Yassum.  He’s  a  mighty  good 
provider,  but  Use  powerful  skeered 
lie’s  gwine  ter  git  kotched  at  it.” 


The  largest  yield  of  wheat  ever 
recorded  was  117.2  bushels  per  acre. 
It  was  produced  in  1895  in  Island 
County,  Washington,  on  an  18-acre 
field. 


Confectioners  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

establishing  uniformity  in  the  pare 
food  laws  of  the  various  states  with 
the  National  Pure  Food  Law  of  the 
United  States.  The  Association 
placed  itself  squarely  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  having  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  enact  a 
law  that  would  give  confectionery 
and  all  other  articles  of  food  that  are 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  the 
fullest  protection  from  being  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  state  food  officials  or 
state  food  laws  that  Congress  can 
possibly  give  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 


Calcium  Phosphate 

Ammonium  Phos¬ 
phate 

Phosphoric 


Oxalic 


Baking  Powder  Materials 
Epsom  Salts,  U.  S.  P. 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 


Now  is  the 
Time— 

to  bind  the  copies  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  Dowst  Magazine 
Bind  er.  It  is  the  beet  and  most 
substantial  binder  that  has  ever 
been  brought  to  our  attention 
and  we  know  that  it  has  no 
superior  at  the  present  time. 

The  Dowst  Binder  has  no  cumbersome  back  and  will 
bold  one  copy  flat  as  well  as  twelve.  The  binder  is  well 
made  and  finished  in  a  high-class  manner.  The  words, 

“THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL”  are 

stamped  on  the  front  cover  in  gold  leaf.  It  will  make 
a  handsome  addition  to  your  library. 


Let  us  send  you  one 
on  approval.  Price 
$2.00. 

The 

American 

Food 

Journal 

15  S.  Market  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL 


FFICALS 


FEDERAL 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clarence  Ouslet,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Geo.  I.  Christie,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State 
Co-operative  Food  and  Drug  Control. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  In¬ 
spection  District,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  W.  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Western  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  B.  Hart,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection 
Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry. 

STATE 

(Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary, 
the  post  office  address  of  each  official  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.) 

ALABAMA 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 

Montgomery 

J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Clerk. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

ARIZONA 

Tucson 

C.  A.  Bosworth,  Director  State  Labo¬ 
ratory. 

ARKANSAS 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  Little  Rock 

John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 

CALIFORNIA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President,  San 
Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs,  University  of  California. 

August  F.  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert, 
University  of  California. 

COLORADO 

Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

Wilber  F.  Cannon,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner. 

J.  B.  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

CONNECTICUT 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New 
Haven. 

DELAWARE 

State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M.  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer. 

H  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist, 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health 
Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  In¬ 
spector,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health 
Department. 

FLORIDA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Tallahasse 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

GEORGIA 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 
W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO 

Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  De¬ 
partment,  Boise 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector. 

Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health. 

ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of 
Foods  and  Dairies. 

J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman. 

INDIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug 
Co  mmissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer 
of  Weights  and  Measures. 

KANSAS 

State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods 
and  Drugs,  Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health  and  Chief  Food  and  Drug 
Inspector. 

F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and 
Drug  Inspector  (in  charge  of  Division ). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of 
the  University  Food  Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre.  M.  S.,  Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Drug  Laboratory ,  Lawrence. 

H.  H.  King,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Laboratory,  Manhattan. 

KENTUCKY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Department,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  and 
Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  Pinnell,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  A.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 


LOUISIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst. 

MAINE 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist,  Orono. 

MARYLAND 

State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacterio¬ 
logist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau 
of  Chemistry. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Eugene  R.  Kelley,  M.  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  and  Analyst. 

MICHIGAN 

Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 
Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

MINNESOTA 

Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  Sibbald,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
College 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI 

Pood  and  Drug  Department 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Commissioner , 
Jefferson  City. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marrs,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Carthage. 

H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist,  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA 

Department  of  Public  Health,  Helena 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 
W.  M.  Cobleigh,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA 

Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission, 
Lincoln 

Leo  Stuhr,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

NEVADA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Pood  and; 
Drug  Control  Department,  Reno 

H.  B.  Blumer,  Acting  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY 

State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director,  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Assistant  Director. 
W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr..  Chief  Inspector  in 
Charge,  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
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NEW  TOKK 

State  Food  Commission,  Albany 

John  Mitchell,  President. 

Connell  of  Farms  and  Market*,  New  Fork 
City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture,  Albany. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Foods  and  Markets,  Albany. 

NOBTH  CAROLINA 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College 

H  P.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State 
Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  Sudro,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson,  Paint  Chemist. 

OHIO 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and 
Food  Division,  Columbus 
Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 

OKLAHOMA 

Department  of  Public  Health, 
Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  J.  W.  Duke,  Commissioner  of  Health 
and  Food  and  Drugs. 

Dr  H.  V.  L.  Sapper,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

R.  E.  Andrews.  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

OREGON 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Frear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  A.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

P.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 
Chas.  H.  La  Wall,  Chemist,  Philadelphia 
C.  P.  Schoen,  Chemist,  Scranton. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Food  and  Drug  Commission 
Providence 

Prank  A.  Jackson,  Chairman. 

P.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  S.  A.,  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Franklin  N.  Stricklin,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries 
Columbia 

A.  C.  Summers,  Commissioner. 

William  Elliott. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

State  Food  and  Drug  Department 
Vermilion 

Guy  G.  Frary,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  I.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Harry  P.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 

Chemist. 

TENNESSEE 

Department  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Hinds,  Chief  Chemist. 

TEXAS 

Food  and  Drug  Department 
Austin 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E.  H.  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating 
Chemist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

D.  P.  Snyder,  Chemist. 

UTAH 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Department 
Salt  Lake  City 

Walter  M.  Boyden,  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  Slate  Chemist. 

VERMONT 

State  Board  of  Health 
Burlington 

Dr.  Chas.  S.  Caverly,  President,  Rutland. 
Dr.  P.  Thomas  Kidder,  Treasurer,  Wood- 
stock 

Dr.  Chas.  P.  Dalton,  Secretary  and 
Executive  Officer. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone,  Director  of  Laboratory. 

VIRGINIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
Richmond 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner. 

N.  A.  Lapsley,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Weems,  Chief  Chemist. 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  Ralston,  Chemist. 


H.  V.  Stewart,  Bacteriologist. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Department  of  Health 
Charleston 

S.  L.  Jepbon,  Commissioner. 

WASHINGTON 

State  Agriculture  Department 
Olympia 

E.  P.  Benson,  Commissioner. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Food  Department,  Seattle, 

Geo  A.  Olson,  State  Chemist,  Pullman. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  State  Chemist,  Se- 

WISCONSIN 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
Madison 

Geo.  J.  Weigle,  Commissioner. 

C.  E.  Lee,  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
Dairy  Specialist. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Harry  Kleuter,  Chemist. 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

WYOMING 

Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Department 
Cheyenne 

Maurice  Groshon,  Commissioner. 

Oscar  J.  Lamm,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

R.  B.  Moudy,  M.  S.,  State  Chemist,  Lara- 

“Let  the  Label 

Tell  the  Truth” 

Men  make  endless  effort  to  create 
supply  to  meet  demand  where  exists 
shortage  in  foods.  Thus,  in  a  period 
of  world  needs  .many  new  cooking 
oils  and  fats  were  developed  from 
vegetable  materials,  where  once  we 
depended  entirely  upon  animal  fats. 
They  have  come  to  stay,  beyond 
doubt.  They  are,  indeed,  so  good  no 
man  would  dispense  with  them. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Crescent 
Laboratory  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  yield  of  maple  products  is 
perhaps  sufficient  for  one-tenth  the 
population  of  New  York  alone,  while 
practically  all  America  knows  and 
likes  maple  syrup  and  maple  flavor. 

Before  the  Crescent  Manufacturing 
Company,  many  scientists  had  worked 
on  the  problem  of  supplying  at  least 
the  maple  flavor,  this  to  be  added  to 
cane  sugar  to  permit  enjoyment  of 
the  taste  so  delicious  in  Nature’s  own 
maple.  But  following  the  method  of 
most  extract  men,  they  worked  with 
ethers  and  got  poor  or  no  results. 

The  Crescent  Laboratory  turned 
from  synthetic  or  chemical  fields 
seeking  the  answer  in  Nature’s  lab¬ 
oratory,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
found  the  elusive  but  distinct  and  de¬ 
licious  flavor  of  maple  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  approached  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  elements. 

In  its  own  field  of  supplying  maple 
flavor,  Mapleine  is  successful  because 
its  delicious  flavor  remains  unchanged 
after  cooking  or  freezing,  nor  does  it 
change  with  lapse  of  time.  This  prod¬ 
uct,  a  pioneer  in  a  field  created  by  it¬ 
self,  has  through  its  label  made  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  definite  effort  to  establish 
its  purpose  and  utility,  while  at  all 
times  making  clear  that 

(M-434) 

Mapleine 

Contains  no  maple  sugar, 

syrup  nor  sap,  but  produces  a 
taste  similar  to  maple. 

Crescent  Manufacturing  Co. 

Seattle  Washington 
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CHUR NED  POP  TABLE  USB 
rrm*  from  Animal  Tata 

OLEOMARGARINE 

the  Nucoa  Puttei^Company  0 
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V\k\-  FATS. 


PACKED  AND  SEALED  AT  THE  CHURN 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Co., 
Churners 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
111  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
1964-68  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 
2144  Violet  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Butters 

Bread 

Stays 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co„ 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Co. 

Sales  Department 
327  So.  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  III. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  patents  to  protect  inventions. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely 
upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

R.  E.  Burnham 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Conlinental  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FRASER  LABORATORIES 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co 

50  L  41st  St.,  (Chemists  Bldg.,)  New  York,  N.Y. 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs, 
Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
Examinations. 

Investigations  to  Improve  Proc¬ 
esses.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


The  Columbus 

Laboratories 

31  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

DEP ARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial , 
Medical,  Milling  and  Baking.  Expert 
Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and 
Operation  of  Plants  for  the 
Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use 
of  Vegetable  Oils. 
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Wilson’s  Certified  Bacon 

excels  in  flavor  and  quality 


A  few  slices  of  Wilsons  Certi¬ 
fied  Bacon  —  hot  from  the 
kitchen — a  teasing,  pleasing 
aroma  that  wakens  new  zest 
in  your  appetite — a  crisp,  rich, 
delicious  taste  that  tells  of  ex¬ 
celling  quality — No  one  has  a 
better  breakfast  than  you! 

For  our  Certified  Bacon  the 
choicest  young  porkers  are 
inspected  and  past  by  com¬ 
petent  inspectors.  The  most 
exacting  standards  are  ob- 
1  served,  and  these  choice 

L  bacon  sides  are  given  our 

A  long,  mild  cure  and  sweet 

B  hickory  smoking,  so  that  the 

H  finished  product  proves  to  you 
H  that  “Certified”  is  not  a  mere 
»  trade  name  but  is  a  principle. 


We  are  as  careful  and  thought¬ 
ful  as  your  own  mother  would 
be  in  the  selection  and  prepar¬ 
ation  of  Certified  Bacon,  as 
well  as  Certified  Ham  and  all 
other  foods  bearing  the  Wil¬ 
son  Label.  This  label  is  a 
constant  assurance  to  you 
that  the  product  has  been 
handled  with  the  respect 
your  food  deserves. 

It  is  an  economy  to  buy  the 
whole  piece  of  Wilson’s 
Certified  Bacon.  Slice  it  as 
required.  Each  slice  is  fresh 
and  firm  the  remainder 
keeping  sweet  and  retain¬ 
ing  its  mild,  tempting,  ] 

hickory-smoked  flavor.  I 


you*  cym/imtee 


“Jhxb  ttigaK. 


Wilson  &  co. 
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In  Milk — Puffed  Wheat 


Corn  Puffs  are  sweet  pellets  of  corn  hearts,  puffed  to  airy, 
flaky  globules  with  a  nut-like  taste. 

There  was  never  a  garnish  so  delightful  on  ice  cream. 

These  fragile  tid-bits  seem  to  melt  away  with  the  cream,  and 
they  add  to  it  the  flavor  of  super-toasted  corn. 


PUFFED  WHEAT,  PUFFED  RICE  and  CORN  PUFFS 

Each  15c,  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Oats  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers  3131 


Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat  steam  exploded — puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size. 

It  is  light  and  airy,  crisp  and  flavory.  Every  food  cell  is 
blasted,  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  offers  children  the  two  greatest  foods 
in  existence,  in  their  most  enticing  form. 


On  Berries — Puffed  Rice 


Mix  Puffed  Rice  with  your  morning  berries.  That  flavor 
blends  best  with  fruit. 

The  grains  are  like  bubbles.  They  crush  at  a  touch.  The 
flavor  is  like  toasted  nut  meats. 

When  you  learn  what  Puffed  Rice  adds  to  berries  you’ll  be 
sorry  that  you  went  so  long  without  it. 


On  Ice  Cream — Corn  Puffs 
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With  the  Publisher 

WITH  warm  weather  approaching, 
most  people  turn  their  eyes  toward 
golf  links,  fishing  streams  and  vaca¬ 
tions  generally. 

However,  we  find  that  most  progressive 
food  experts  take  the  time  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  when  things  are  quiet  to  brush  up  on 
their  reading.  Realizing  this,  we  are  trying 
to  give  you  just  as  good  or,  we  hope,  a  better 
magazine  than  in  the  busy  winter  months. 

Dame  rumor  is  a  wonderful  creature, 
but  causes  more  trouble  than  good.  The 
birds  have  told  us  that  there  is  a  rumor  float¬ 
ing  around  that  the  Food  Journal  is  to  be 
sold.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  paper  than  to  have  such  foolish 
gossip  buzzing  around,  for  it  discourages 
both  advertisers  and  readers.  We  wish  to 
emphatically  go  on  record  to  the  contrary. 

Some  wonderful  plans  for  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  are  on  foot  which  will  crystallize  in  a 
month  or  two.  We  are  determined  to  make 
the  American  Food  Journal  a  potential 
factor  in  the  food  field.  Our  entire  effort 
during  the  past  six  months  has  been  made 
toward  building  up  circulation.  Our  results 
have  been  indeed  gratifying.  Not  only  are 
we  securing  splendid  returns  from  America, 
but  our  foreign  subscription  list  is  gaining 
every  day. 

Our  efforts  have  been  particularly  con¬ 
centrated  on  domestic  and  cooking  school 
teachers,  dietitians  and  teachers  of  dietetics. 
The  response  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is 
a  decided  need  among  this  class  for  an 
authoritative  magazine  entirely  devoted  to 
food  subjects.  We  thoroughly  believe  that 
the  average  food  expert  rather  relishes  food 
articles  written  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  their 
human  interest  rather  than  serving  up  highly 
technical  matter.  It  is  along  this  line  we 
expect  to  operate. 

Criticisms,  suggestions  and  comments 
will  be  most  heartily  welcomed. 

C.  A.  Patterson, 

Publisher. 


In  Cooking 
and  Baking 

have  you  ever  tried  Swift’s  Pre¬ 
mium  Oleomargarine?  If  not,  you 
will  find  it  a  delicious  revelation. 

For  baking  and  cooking  in  gener¬ 
al,  where  fats  are  used,  Swift’s 
Premium  Oleomargarine  fulfills 
every  demand.  The  result  of  your 
cooking  skill,  whether  a  steak  or 
a  dainty  concoction,  will  be 
materially  enhanced  by  the  sweet 
delightful  flavors  so  noticeable  in 
products  where  Swift’s  Premium 
Oleomargarine  is  used. 

Swift’s  Premium  Oleomargarine 
tastes  good,  because  it  is  good. 
Made  of  the  very  choicest  mater¬ 
ials  obtainable,  in  light  clean  fac¬ 
tories  under  government  super¬ 
vision,  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Instead  of  cooking  and  baking 
with  what  you  have  always  used, 
try  Swift’s  Premium  Oleomar¬ 
garine  today.  Once  you  try  it, 
we  venture  you  will  always  use 
Swift’s  Premium  Oleomargarine. 

Swift  &  Company 

U.  S.  A. 
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It’s  unvarying  uniformity  in  quality,  flavor 
and  color  has  made  Libby’s  Mustard 
a  staple  in  tens  of  thousands  of  homes 


Are  you  getting  this  profitable 

business? 

Right  in  your  own  community  there  are  scores  of  families  at 
whose  tables  salads  are  regularly  served. 

Naturally,  salads  call  for  salad  dressings.  And  invariably  it 
has  proved  true  that  where  Libby  s  Salad  Dressing  is  featured  by 
the  grocer,  a  steady,  consistent  demand  is  created.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  advertising  campaign  using  entire  pages  in  the  leading 
national  magazines  has  made  this  salad  dressing  known  to  more 
than  eighteen  million  housewives  all  over  the  land. 

Concentrate  on  Libby’s  Salad  Dressing — and  your  sales  efforts 
will  be  rewarded  by  steady,  permanent  demand,  good  profits, 
frequent  turnover,  and  the  satisfaction  of  pleased  customers. 

Libby,  MSNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago 


Camouflaged  Advertising 

Butter  Interests  Launching  a  Campaign  in  Whic  h  It  Is  Cl  aimed 
Oleomargarine  Is  Treated  Unfairly — Claims  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Observations  on  Oleomargarine  Not 
Substantiated  by  Surgeon  General 

By  John  T.  Ashcraft 


THERE  is  much  for  food  oil 
producers  to  learn  about  the 
methods  of  buttermakers  who 
are  eternally  fighting  the  best  uses 
of  food  oils. 

A  great  advertising  campaign  has 
been  organized  to  promote  “a  larger 
consumption  of  dairy  products.” 
This  is  proper  and  right,  and  the 
enterprise  is  to  be  commended,  pro¬ 
vided ,  it  is  fairly  and  honestly  con¬ 
ducted.  Is  it  being  so  conducted? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Harvey  seems  to  have 
been  designated  to  prepare  certain 
parts  of  the  advertising  matter.  In 
an  address  read  before  the  Allied 
Associations  meeting  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel  June  5,  1919,  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  theory  on  which  he 
wrote  “The  Foster  Mother  of  the 
World.”  He  says  he  has  undertaken 
to  re-write  Dr.  McCollum’s  “won¬ 
derfully  interesting  story  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  using  simplified  language  so 
the  average  child  and  mother  could 
read  and  understand  it  fully.”  He 

says  that  Dr.  McCollum  cautioned 
*/ 

him  that, 

“The  booklet  must  be  written 
in  such  manner  that  the  reader 
would  not  get  the  impression 
that  it  was  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  advertising  dairy 
products  .  .  .  therefore,” 

he  said,  “my  task  was  not  one 
of  material,  but  rather  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  employment  of  ele¬ 
mentary  terms  and  phrases  and 
camouflaging  the  real  purpose 
of  the  story.”  (Italics  ours.) 

We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  a  copy  of  “The  Foster 
Mother  of  the  World”  and  so  we  do 
not  know  to  what  camouflaging 
methods  Mr.  Harvey  resorts.  In  this 
paper  of  his,  however,  he  says  the 
consumer  should  be: 

“Led  to  see  that  milk  pro¬ 
tein  is  a  better  body  builder 
than  is  meat  protein.” 

And  Dr.  McCollum  says  in  his 
“The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutri¬ 
tion”  : 

“The  proteins  of  milk  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  any  foods 


derived  from  vegetable  sources," 
and  “the  protein  factor  in  milk 
may  enhance  the  value  of  the 
proteins  of  the  remainder  of 
the  food.” 


Idas  condensed,  evap¬ 
orated  and  powdered  milk 
decreased  the  demand  for 
fresh  milk f 


Denmark,  one  of  the 
greatest  butter  producing 
countries,  shows  the  great¬ 
est  per  capita  consumption 
of  oleomargarine. 


When  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  butter  produc¬ 
tion  it  has  never  been  be¬ 
cause  oleomargarine  was 
crowding  it,  but  due  in 
every  case  to  crop,  shortage, 
decision  of  farmers  to  spe¬ 
cialize  on  other  products, 
etc. 


W  i  t  h  the  passing  of 
liquor,  ice  cream  in  sodas, 
etc.,  is  creating  a  demand 
for  milk  far  in  excess  of 
production. 


The  production  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  has  trebled  in 
the  past  four  years,  yet 
butter  has  not  suffered. 


Mr.  Harvey  then  underscores : 

“ There  is  no  substitute  for  but¬ 
ter.” 

But  Kellogg  &  Taylor  in  their 
amount  of  growth  producing 
splendid  book  “The  Food  Problem" 
say : 

“In  growing  children  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  the  fat  taken 
ought  always  to  be  milk  fat. 

If  the  amount  of  milk  that  fur¬ 
nishes  the  balanced  protein  be 
present  in  the  diet  of  the  child, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  amount  of  growth  produc¬ 


ing  substance  is  also  present. 

.  .  .  In  the  per  capita  ra¬ 

tion  of  a  half  pint  of  milk  per 
day  is  included  the  butter  frac¬ 
tion  that  is  deemed  essential 
for  the  health  of  our  people.” 
And  Dr.  McCollum  says : 

“It  is  easily  possible  and 
practicable  to  give  the  young 
child  what  he  needs  of  this 
growth  promoting  substance  in 
the  form  of  milk  and  eggs  and 
still  allow  him  to  eat  a  butter 
substitute  on  his  bread.” 

And  Prof.  Graham  Lusk  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Medical  College 
says : 

“If  one  takes  a  pint  of  whole 
milk  daily,  or  even  as  we  have 
seen  cabbage  or  beet  tops  in  its 
stead,  one  may  take  fat  in  the 
form  of  oleomargarine  or  cotton 
seed  oil  without  possible  preju¬ 
dice  to  health.” 

This  cry,  “there  is  no  substitute 
for  butter,”  is  pure  camouflage  and 
in  the  same  class  of  camouflaging 
as  that  practiced  by  other  big  butter 
authorities  of  which  the  following 
are  probably  fair  representatives: 

In  The  Chicago  Dairy  Produce, 
April  22,  1919,  page  26,  occurs  this 
paragraph : 

“The  government  has  been 
making  observations  of  soldiers 
who  have  been  eating  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  comparing  them 
with  soldiers  who  have  been 
furnished  butter.  It  found 
the  former  were  not  capable  of 
as  much  endurance  as  those 
who  used  butter  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  all  soldiers  will 
hereafter  be  given  butter." 

The  Surgeon  General  was  asked 
to  advise  if  any  observation  or  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  kind  referred  to  had 
been  made  by  the  Government.  He 
replied : 

“So  far  as  known  to  this  of¬ 
fice  no  such  tests  as  those 
‘  quoted  from  The  Chicago  Dairy 
Produce  have  been  made  in  the 
army.  The  Section  of  Food 
and  Nutrition  of  the  Division 
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of  Sanitation  has  conducted 
numerous  dairy  studies  and  its 
representatives  have  visited  all 
the  camps  in  the  country.  No 
record  of  any  such  test  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  butter 
and  oleomargarine  have  been 
made. 

“Upon  scientific  ground  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
oleomargarine  containing  10  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  as  required 
by  army  specifications  is  not  in 
every  respect  the  equivalent  of 
butter.  The  army  has  purchased 
enormous  quantities  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  prepared  under  these 
specifications  and  doubtless  will 


continue  to  do  so  for  it  has 
given  better  satisfaction  as  re¬ 
gards  keeping  qualities  than 
butter.” 

Then  in  an  editorial  May  30, 
1919,  Hoard’s  Dairyman  said: 

“Wounds  of  soldiers  fail  to 
heal  properly  when  fed  on  but¬ 
ter  substitutes.  When  butter 
was  given  the  wound  healed 
more  rapidly  and  normally.” 

This  editorial  statement  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Surgeon  General 
with  a  request  for  copy  of  the  Army 
Surgeon’s  report  giving  the  facts  in 
full. 

To  this  request  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  replied: 


“So  far  as  this  offee  is  aware, 
there  is  no  evidence  that 
‘Wounds  of  soldiers  fail  to  heal 
properly  when  fed  on  butter 
substitutes.  When  butter  was 
given  the  wounds  healed  more 
rapidly  and  normally.’  ” 

The  great  butter  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  seems  to  be  projected  into  a 
realm  of  camouflage  rather  than 
into  the  realm  of  fact;  and  this 
camouflage  seems  to  be  intended  to 
conceal  an  effort  to  increase  the 
price  of  butter  by  creating  suspicion 
and  prejudice  against  oleomargarine, 
rather  than  by  improving  the  quality 
of  butter.  Is  such  advertising  fair 
and  honest? 


Shall  We  Tell  Student  Girls  That 
Advertised  Goods  Are  Better? 

By  Alb on  L.  Holsey 

Secretary  to  the  Principal,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama 


it  \  ND  what  is  Crisco,”  eagerly 
inquired  the  girl. 

She  was  a  second-year  stu¬ 
dent  in  Domestic  Science  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  record  card  was  a  very 
bright  student.  Curiosity  had 
prompted  me  to  ask  her  about  certain 
well-known  advertised  food  products 
and  her  replies  showed  a  lamentable 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  standard 
brands.  When  I  asked  about  Crisco, 
she  gave  the  above  reply. 

My  next  question  was  whether  or 
not  her  Domestic  Science  teacher  had 
ever  told  the  class  about  Dr.  Harvey 
Wiley,  or  the  meaning  of  the  star 
opposite  advertisements  in  G  o  o  d 
Housekeeping.  To  all  of  which  she 
answered,  “No.” 

A  little  later,  I  talked  with  her 
teacher  and  she  confessed  that  she 
“looked  at  the  advertisements,  some¬ 
times’  but  that  it  had  never  occurred 
to  her  to  mention  them  to  her  stu¬ 
dents.  “I  follow  my  text-book”  she 
added. 

“Take  baking  powders — ”  I  began. 

“Oh,”  she  interrupted,  “I  tell  my 
girls  about  the  different  kinds  of 
baking  powder.  Just  today  we  had 
a  lesson  which  compared  cream  of 
tartar  and  alum  powders.” 

“Well,  did  you  tell  them  about 
the  popular  brands  now  sold  in  our 
stores,  and  advise  them  where  to 
look  on  the  can  so  as  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  powder  may  contain 
alum.” 

“No,”  she  admitted,  “They  can 


judge  that  for  themselves,  can’t 
they.” 

This  young  woman  teacher  was  a 
personal  friend  so  I  could  say  to  her 
frankly,  “Of  what  use  is  the  text¬ 
book  unless  you  are  going  to  apply 
its  principles  to  actual  conditions 
such  as  the  student  girl  will  face 
when  she  leaves  school  and  becomes 
a  daily  purchaser  of  food  products 
in  cans  and  packages.” 

So  there  we  have  told  briefly  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  a  later 
conversation  the  writer  had  with  Dr. 
Moton,  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Insti¬ 
tute  on  this  same  question.  He 
caught  the  point  in  an  instant  and 
replied  somewhat  as  follows:  “the 
largest  part  of  the  money  for  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  food  products  is  spent 
by  women,  and  there  are  many 
phases  of  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising,  which,  if  known  to  the  woman 
in  front  of  the  counter  as  well  as 
to  the  man  behind  the  counter,  will 
help  both  to  greater  economy  in  their 
daily  transactions  of  buying  selling.” 

As  a  result  of  this  conversation 
with  Dr.  Moton,  who  readily  gave 
his  consent  for  the  lecture  to  be 
added  and  a  subsequent  conference 
with  Mrs.  A.  D.  Zuber,  instructor  in 
Home  Economics  at  Tuskegee,  there 
was  started  at  Tuskegee  Institute 
last  February  a  series  of  lectures  to 
the  advanced  students  in  Domestic 
Science  on  the  subject  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  advertising.  The  lec¬ 
tures  were  correlated  with  demon¬ 


strations,  and  exhibits  of  nationally 
advertised  merchandise  and  other 
illustrative  material  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  wider  acquain¬ 
tance  with  trade-marks,  trade  names 
and  advertising  slogans. 

The  young  women  were  told  that 
each  advertisement  is  virtually  a 
promise  which  the  advertiser  must 
live  up  to;  they  were  told  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  producer,  distributor 
and  consumer,  and  how  advertising 
stabilizes  prices  and  keeps  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  trade  open  for  an  easy, 
consistent  flow  of  merchandise. 
Finally,  they  were  warned  against 
untruthful  advertisements  and 
fraudulent  trade  practices.  Several 
of  the  lectures  were  devoted  to  a 
recital  of  the  many  conditions  and 
practices  which  have  been  exposed  by 
Dr.  Wiley,  Prof.  Allyn  of  Westfield. 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

To  the  young  women  who  received 
the  lectures,  advertising  has  a  new 
meaning,  for  we  have  taken  adver¬ 
tisements  from  magazines  and  daily 
papers  and  “picked  them  to  pieces” 
in  the  class  just  to  see  if  they  meas¬ 
ured  up  in  frank,  honest  statement 
and  reasonableness  of  bargain  or 
service  offered.  It  is  fair  to  assume, 
therefore  that  when  they  become 
home-makers,  the  daily  and  weekly 
tasks  of  buying  goods  over  the  coun- 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


St  andardizmg  the  Hamper 

The  Varieties  Both  in  Sizes  and  Shapes  of  Vegetables  and 
Fruit  Hampers  Has  Been  a  Source  of  Much  Trouble  for 
Shippers  and  Deceiving  by  Unscrupulous  Dealers 
Made  Easy.t  Mr.  D  owning  is  Mak  mg 
Efforts  to  Eliminate  Th  is  by  Standard¬ 
izing  Hampers  to  a  Few 

By  Fred  P.  Downing,  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


FEW  df  us  realize  when  we  sit 
down  to  partake  of  an  ordinary 
dinner,  in  which  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  element,  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  the  shipper, 
carrier  or  jobber,  each  of 
whom  has  his  duty  to  per¬ 
form  in  connection  with  the  pack¬ 
ing,  loading,  preservation  in  transit 
or  the  marketing  of  these  perishable 
foodstuffs.  Through  various  instru¬ 
mentalities  the  produce  of  distant 
markets  is  brought  to  our  very  doors 
in  prime  conditions.  In  the  winter 
months,  for  instance,  the  New  York 
markets  are  supplied  with  strawber¬ 
ries  and  oranges  from  Florida,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  lettuce  from  California 
and  green  onions  and  radishes  from 
Louisiana. 

Many  of  the  problems  confronting 
those  engaged  in  supplying  the  coun¬ 
try  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  solved,  others  have  only 
been  partially  solved.  In  this  latter 
class  may  be  included  the  problem 
of  proper  types  of  shipping  recep¬ 
tacles  used  in  the  marketing  of  per¬ 
ishables.  A  visit  to  any  wholesale 
district  in  our  larger  cities  will  re¬ 
veal  a  most  confusing  array  of  bas¬ 
kets,  boxes  and  crates  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  size  and  shape.  The  uniniti¬ 
ated  wonder  how  business  can  be 
carried  on  under  such  confusing  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  and  in 
following  articles  to  consider  the 
need  of  standardizing  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  containers  by  Federal  Legis¬ 
lation.  This  issue  will  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  shipping  containers — the  ham¬ 
per  basket.  Future  articles  will  take 
up  a  discussion  of  the  berry  box,  till 
basket,  round  stave  baskets,  climax 
baskets,  splint  or  veneer  baskets  and 
other  containers. 

The  hamper  basket  is  shaped  like 
the  the  frustrum  of  a  cone.  It  has 
a  solid  flat  bottom,  flaring  sides  and 
a  round  flat  cover.  This  type  of  ship¬ 


ping  package  is  very  popular  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  states  and  is 
used  by  growers  in  most  of  the  states 
lying  between  Yew  York  and  Texas. 
Each  year  about  thirty  million  of 
these  baskets  of  all  sizes  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  about  one  hundred  fac¬ 
tories  located  near  the  large  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  or  in  the  timber 
areas.  Some  of  the  larger  factories 
turn  out  from  two  hundred  thousand 
to  five  hundred  thousand  baskets  an¬ 
nually  and  one  firm  is  known  to 
have  an  output  of  over  one  million 
baskets.  Formerly  this  basket  was 
made  almost  entirely  by  hand  over 
iron  forms,  but  the  use  of  automatic 
hamper  machines  turning  out  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  baskets 
daily,  has  enabled  the  manufacturer 
to  greatly  increase  his  output. 

The  popularity  of  the  hamper  is 
due  to  a  number  of  causes.  It  is  a 
light,  compact  package  and  nests 
readily  when  shipped  empty.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  narrow  bottom,  it  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  placed  between  rows  of 
vegetables  in  the  field  and  being  put 
together  in  the  factory,  the  grower 
is  spared  the  bother  of  assembling 
the  package,  which  must  be  done  in¬ 
variably  in  the  case  of  the  crate. 
When  properly  made  the  package  is 
rigid  and  the  spaces  between  the 
staves  provide  the  means  of  venti¬ 
lation.  On  the  other  hand  the  rail¬ 
roads  object  to  the  package,  claim¬ 
ing  that  it  will  not  load  well  in  the 
car  and  as  a  consequence  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  many  claims  for  dam¬ 
age  in  transit.  It  is  true  that  ham¬ 
pers  do  not  load  as  compactly  in  a 
car  as  cates,  but  when  properly 
loaded  the  package  has  carried  long 
distances.  The  fault  lies  rather  in 
the  use  of  baskets  of  too  light  con¬ 
struction,  improperly  loaded.  Ham¬ 
pers  made  with  bottoms  of  unsea¬ 
soned  lumber,  of  staves  full  of  knot¬ 
holes  cut  one-ninth  or  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  stitched 
to  hoops  with  light  gauge  wire  cer- 
tainlv  cannot  be  expected  to  carry 


sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers  and  sim¬ 
ilar  heavy  vegetables  without  break¬ 
ing. 

Manufacturers,  in  the  desire  to  se¬ 
cure  orders,  have  catered  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  growers  for  a  cheap  pack¬ 
age  and  in  doing  so  have  sacrificed 
strength  for  cheapness.  The  shipper 
who  uses  one  of  these  flimsy  baskets 
is  “penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.” 
Frequently,  he  stands  to  lose  one 
hundred  dollars  when  he  saves  one 
dollar  in  the  cost  of  his  baskets.  The 
railroads  are  often  expected  to  make 
good  these  losses  in  transit  and  are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  pay  unjust 
claims.  The  railroads,  however,  have 
been  at  fault  in  the  past  in  accept¬ 
ing  perishables  in  such  light,  flimsy 
containers  and  the  breakage  is  fur¬ 
thermore  often  brought  about  by  un¬ 
necessary  rough  handling.  In  order 
to  reduce  claims  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
standard  specifications  for  shipping 
packages  and  to  incorporate  these 
specifications  in  the  railway  tariffs. 
If  this  is  done  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  see  that  in  the  desire 
to  eliminate  claims  they  do  not  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  unnecessar¬ 
ily  increase  the  thickness  of  the 
staves,  slats  and  other  parts  of  the 
container.  Any  unnecessary  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  container  must  be 
borne  eventually  by  the  consuming 
public,  being  passed  on  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  carrier,  jobber  and  retailer. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  securing  standard  speci¬ 
fications  for  fruit  and  vegetable  con¬ 
tainers.  Some  shippers  think  this 
can  best  be  done  by  Federal  Legisla¬ 
tion  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  what 
they  call  unnecessary  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  in  what 
they  believe  is  none  of  the  railroad’s 
business.  They  claim  that  if  the  rail¬ 
roads  fix  the  dimensions  of  packages 
they  are  practically  fixing  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  measures  of  the  country. 
This,  they  say,  is  the  province  of 
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AN  OBJECT  LESSON 

Hampers  Currently  in  Use 


Congress  and  not  of  the  railroads. 

that  an  evil  exists  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  hamper.  Not 
only  has  this  basket  been  made  en¬ 
tirely  too  frail,  but  the  trade  today 
is  using  an  extremely  large  number 
of  sizes.  A  glance  at  the  illustration 
appearing  in  this  number  will  make 
this  self-evident.  There  are  nearly 
as  many  sizes  as  there  are  quarts  in 
a  bushel.  Furthermore,  some  of 
these  sizes  are  made  in  four  or  five 
dimensions.  For  example,  the  bushel 
hamper  is  made  in  four  different 
sizes.  Some  bushel  baskets  are  sev¬ 
enteen  inches  deep,  others  twenty- 
two  finches.  The  tall  baskets  have  an 
eight  and  a  half  inch  bottom, 
whereas  the  shorter  baskets  have  a 
ten-inch  bottom.  This  simply  adds 
to  the  confusion.  (See  illustration 
with  this  article). 

The  smaller  baskets,  from  one  to 
eight  quarts,  are  not  used  as  ship¬ 
ping  containers.  They  take  the  place 
of  measures  in  some  of  our  Eastern 
states.  The  ten  and  twelve  quart 
baskets  are  used  in  New  York  state, 
in  marketing  peaches — the  thirteen 
quart  basket  is  intended  for  cherries 
'  the  fourteen  quart  basket  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  short  half  bushel.  Its  use 
has  become  so  common  in  certain 
Eastern  states  that  the  sixteen  quart 
basket  has  disappeared.  This  is  the 
case  in  Baltimore.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-third  of  the  half  bushel 
P^ach  baskets  used  today  are  short 
half  bushels. 

The  twenty  quart  or  five-eighths 
bushel  brace  basket  is  used  chiefly 
in  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
It  is  called  the  tomato  basket  and  is 
used  very  extensively  in  hauling  to¬ 
matoes  to  the  canneries.  It  has  a 
legitimate  field,  is  not  a  short  pack¬ 
age  and  if  not  permitted  would  work 
a  hardship  on  the  growers  of  that 
section,  greatly  increasing  the  cost 
of  field  operations. 

The  seven-eighths  bushel  or  twenty- 
eight  quart  hamper  is  used  largely 
in  the  South,  where  there  has  never 
been  any  effective  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  legislation.  It  masquerades  as 
a  bushel  basket  in  the  Northern 
markets.  This  basket  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Georgia  and  Florida.  It  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  states  of  Texas  and 
New  Jersey  by  State  Legislation. 
About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
so-called  bushel  hampers  manufac¬ 
tured  today  are  short  bushels. 

The  five  peck  or  forty  quart  ham¬ 
per  is  manufactured  only  in  the 
States  of  Delaware  and  Virginia  and 
is  used  for  light  commodities  like 


kale,  spinach,  lettuce,  etc.  The  New 
\  ork  lettuce  hamper  holds  about 
forty-four  quarts  and  the  tall,  slen¬ 
der  Florida  lettuce  hamper  holds 
anywhere  from  forty  to  forty-eight 
quarts,  according  to  the  generosity 
of  the  packer.  These  are  a  few'  of 
the  sizes  of  hampers  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
result  is  enough  to  baffle  even  those 
who  have  devoted  years  to  the  pro¬ 


duce  business.  Of  course,  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  public  are  made  the  victims 
of  circumstances.  Some  shippers  try 
to  condone  the  above  conditions,  al¬ 
leging  that  the  baskets  are  trade 
sizes  and  the  result  of  years  of  study 
and  experimenting.  They  fail  to 
realize  the  deception  in  the  long  run 
works  against  their  best  interests. 
They  are  either  dishonest  or  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous 
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PROPOSED  STANDARD  HAMPERS 

Multiplicity  Aids  Deceit  —  A  Visual  Argument  for  Standardization 

Here  ice  show  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Fred  P.  Downing,  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  “ Standardizing  the  Hamper ,”  which  we  commend  to  your  careful  perusal  Mr.  Downing  has 
had  charge  of  the  investigations  conducted  preparatory  to  drafting  the  proposed  law  prescribing  dimension s 
for  Hampers  and  Bound  Stave  Baskets,  as  well  as  being  active  in  framing  the  measure. 

The  photographs  reproduced  herewith,  contrasting  the  proposed  six  standard  hampers  with  the  forty-nine 
varieties  currently  in  use,  emphasize  the  argument  for  uniformity  in  packages  more  than  vjords  can  do.  The 
opportunity  for  deceit,  afforded  under  present  practices  through  permitted  use  of  the  great  variety  of  sizes  and 
capacities  in  this  kind  of  container,  is  at  once  made  apparent. 

The  Joint  Council,  composed  of  the  International  A  pie  Shippers’  Association,  the  National  League  of  C  om- 
mission  Merchants,  and'  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association,  has  endorsed  the  five  hamper  containers  of 
capacities — one  peck,  one-half  bushel,  one  bushel  and  one  and  one-half  bushels.  The  five-eighths  bushel  ( twenty 
quarts)  hamper  was  endorsed  for  use  as  an  open  container  only. 


merchant,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
penalty  of  state  or  local  laws,  sells 
his  produce  by  the  basket  instead  of 
by  measure.  The  honest,  fair  and 
legitimate  methods  of  sale  are  bv 
standard  weight,  standard  dry  meas¬ 
ure  or  by  numerical  count. 

The  remedy  for  the  above  chaotic 
condition  is  federal  legislation.  In 
the  absence  of  such  legislation,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  states  desirous  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  citizens,  have  passed 
package  laws.  There  is  grave  danger 
of  such  laws  conflicting  with  similar 
laws  in  other  states  to  the  great  det¬ 
riment  of  shippers  carrying  on  an 
interstate  business.  Congress  should, 
therefore,  exercise  its  right  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  between  the  several 
states  by  specifying  what  types  of 
baskets  can  be  lawfully  shipped. 

It  is  believed  that  this  standardi¬ 
zation  should  be  along  three  general 
lines:  (1)  standardizing  capacity, 
(2)  standardizing  dimensions,  (3) 
standardizing  strength.  A  thorough 
canvas  of  the  various  producing  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  has  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  that  five  sizes  of  ham¬ 
pers  are  ample  to  satisfy  all  the  le¬ 
gitimate  requirements  of  the  trade. 


These  sizes  are  the  8-quart  or  pack 
basket,  the  16-quart  or  one-half 
bushel  basket,  the  20-quart  or  five- 
eighths  bushel  basket,  the  32-quart 
or  bushel  basket,  and  the  48-quart 
or  one  and  one-half  bushel  basket. 
To  cut  out  any  of  these  sizes  would 
be  detrimental,  both  to  the  trade  and 
to  the  public  interests.  To  add  other 
sizes  to  this  list  would  simply  mean 
the  legalizing  by  act  of  Congress  of 
useless  and  unnecessary  packages.  It 
will  be  noted  that  two  styles  of  48- 
quart  hampers  are  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration.  The  tall,  narrow  hamper 
used  universally  in  Florida  for  let¬ 
tuce  and  cabbage  would  not  be  popu¬ 
lar  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  hampers  of  somewhat  greater 
diameter  are  in  use. 

It  is  believed  advisable  to  stan¬ 
dardize  the  dimensions  of  hampers 
by  act  of  Congress.  This  will  enable 
the  purchaser  to  determine  whether 
he  has  been  sold  a  standard  or  a  non¬ 
standard  basket  simply  by  taking 
the  measurements  at  the  top,  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  basket.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  call  in  an  inspector 
or  to  take  a  chance  on  the  baskets 
being  unlawful,  inasmuch  as  the  di¬ 
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mensions  determine  the  capacity. 
The  law  can  be  more  easily  enforced, 
as  inspectors  can  detect  a  non-stan¬ 
dard  package  at  a  glance  in  their 
field  work,  but  of  even  greater  impor¬ 
tance  will  be  the  working  out  of  uni¬ 
form  and  correct  methods  of  loading 
hampers  in  freight  cars  for  shipment 
to  market. 

In  order  to  carry  well,  baskets 
must  be  loaded  snugly.  If  there  is 
any  loose  space  in  the  car  the  bas¬ 
kets  will  shift  their  position,  many 
will  be  broken  and  the  contents  in¬ 
jured.  This  is  usually  the  case 
where  baskets  of  several  dimensions 
are  used.  The  importance  of  proper 
loading  cannot  be  too  strongly  em¬ 
phasized.  The  grower  often  fails  to 
realize  this  and  much  education 
along  this  line  is  necessary.  Again, 
the  standardization  of  dimensions 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  basket 
manufacturer,  cutting  out  duplica¬ 
tion  of  forms  and  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  materials.  This  will 
have  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 

It  is  not  believed  wise  to  arbitra¬ 
rily  and  once  for  all  fix  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  baskets.  It  is  very  probable 
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that  someone  will,  in  the  future, 
work  out  dimensions  of  baskets  that 
will  carry  better,  enable  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  produce  the  package  more 
economically,  or  be  better  suited 
to  the  packing  or  grading  of  the 
contents,  and  there  should,  in  other 
words,  be  some  elasticity  to  the  law. 
This  is  taken  care  of  by  allowing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  to  modify  the 
dimensions,  but  not  the  capacity  of 
baskets. 

h  inally,  baskets  should  be  stan¬ 
dardized  as  to  strength.  The  weak, 
flimsy  package  will  not  carry  to 
market  and  the  result  is  damage 


claims  running  into  the  millions  of 
dollars.  The  question  of  proper  con¬ 
struction  of  hampers  can  best  be  left 
to  regulation,  and  in  any  law  only 
a  few  of  the  principal  elements  of 
strength,  over  which  there  can  be 
little  or  no  disagreement,  should  be 
incorporated,  such  as  the  thickness 
of  staves  or  of  the  bottom  piece.  The 
details  of  construction,  such  as 
gauge  of  wire  used  in  stapling,  num¬ 
ber  and  kinds  of  nails  or  tacks  used, 
the  number  and  placing  of  outside 
hoops  or  cross  braces,  are  questions 
that  cannot  be  well  incorporated  into 
any  piece  of  legislation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  es¬ 


sential  features,  showing  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  capacity  of  the  baskets,  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  proposed  bill,  stan¬ 
dardizing  hampers : 


Inside 

Capacity  Diameter 

of  Top 

Peck  . 10%  in. 

Half-bushel  . 13  in. 

Five-eighths  bushel  . 14%  in. 

Bushel  . 15%  in. 

1%  bushel  No.  1 . 16%  in. 

1%  bushel  No.  2 . 16%  in. 

Inside  Inside  Thick-  Thick- 

Diameter  Length  ness  of  ness  of 

of  Bottom  of  Staves  Staves  Bottom  Piece 

6%  in.  9%  in.  1-10  in.  %  in. 
8%  in.  12  in.  1-10  in.  %  in. 

9  in.  12%  in.  1-9  in.  %  in. 

9  in.  19  in.  1-8  in.  %  in. 

9  in.  26  in.  1-6  in.  %  in. 

10  in.  23  in.  1-8  in. 
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Nlilk  and  Cream  Defined 


If.  s.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Definitions  and  standards  for 
milk  and  cream  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Definitions  and  Stan¬ 
dards  and  approved  by  both  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  Officials  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural 
C  hemists,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  have  been  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  circular,  “Food  In¬ 
spection  Decision  178.” 

Milk  is  defined  as  the  whole,  fresh, 
clean,  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by 
the  complete  milking  of  one  or  more 
healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  kept, 
excluding  that  obtained  within 
fifteen  days  before  and  five  days 
after  calving,  or  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the 
milk  practically  colustrum  free. 


Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  that  has 
been  subjected  to  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  145  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  not  less  than  thirty  minutes. 
Unless  it  is  bottled  hot,  it  is 
promptly  cooled  to  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  lower. 

Skimmed  milk  is  milk  from  which 
substantially  all  of  the  milk  fat  has 
been  removed. 

Buttermilk  is  the  product  that  re¬ 
mains  when  fat  is  removed  from 
milk  or  cream,  sweet  or  sour,  in  the 
process  of  churning.  It  contains  not 
less  than  eight  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  of  milk  solids,  not  fat. 

Cream,  sweet  cream,  is  that  por¬ 
tion  in  milk,  rich  in  milk  fat,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  of  milk  on  stand¬ 
ing,  or  is  separated  from  it  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  force.  It  is  fresh  and  clean. 
It  contains  not  less  than  eighteen 
per  cent  bf  milk  fat  and  not  more 
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than  two-tenths  per  cent  of  acid¬ 
reacting  substances  calculated  in 
terms  of  lactic  acid. 

M  hipping  cream  is  cream  which 
contains  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent 
of  milk  fat. 

Homogenized  milk  or  homogen¬ 
ized  cream  is  milk  or  cream  that  has 
been  mechanically  treated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  its  physical  prop¬ 
erties  with  particular  reference  to 
the  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
fat  globules. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  bv  different  breeds  of  dairy 
cows  varies  so  greatly,  say  the  food 
officials,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
fix  a  standard  which  is  applicable  in 
all  localities  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.  It  is,  therefore, 
left  to  the  State  and  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  to  adopt  such  standards  as 
their  local  production  conditions 
may  warrant. 


Vagaries  of  the  Food  Market 

When  Some  Th  mgs  Slump  and  Others  Soar,  Wk  at 
Is  the  Meaning  of  ‘"Readjustment 
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Til  EKE  lias  always  been  a 
popular  idea — not  necessarily 
held  in  trade  circles — that 
what  was  commonly  referred  to  as 
“the  period  of  readjustment”  in 
commodities  meant  a  decline  from 
the  war  prices.  But  the  peculiar 
conditions  just  now  prevailing  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  one¬ 
sided  movement,  either  way. 

The  situation  presented  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting.  Every  day  one 
finds  the  daily  papers  full  of  stories 
of  the  sudden  decline  in  butter,  eggs 
and  one  or  two  similar  articles,  and 
the  prices  really  do  show  something 
like  a  greased  toboggan.  Not  only 
are  the  weather  conditions  such  in 
the  producing  country  as  to  promise 
an  early  commencement  of  increased 
supply,  but  in  the  matter  of  eggs,  the 
flood  has  commenced  fully  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  forcing  everyone 
to  let  go  their  holdings  at  almost 
any  price. 

The  movement  of  Uncle  Sam  with 
reference  to  his  army,  navy  and  re¬ 
lief  supplies — especially  butter — is 
only  adding  fervor  to  the  decline  by 
threatening  to  get  from  under.  In 
trade  circles  it  amounts  to  enough 
of  a  sensation  to  lead  to  accusations 
of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  goods  held  by  owners 
against  expected  purchase  by  the 
government  are  now  said  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  thrown 
back  on  the  hands  of  holders  for 
sale,  at  a  time  when  the  values  are 
seriously  impaired.  Many  are  those 
who  expect  to  see  heavy  losses  sus¬ 
tained  and  it  would  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing  if  they  do  develop  to  find  some 
substantial  war  claims  filed  against 
the  government. 

The  decline  pervades  other  lines, 
where  the  values  have  been  sustained 
by  deferred  hopes  and  normal 
weather  guesses,  but  in  many  lines — 
canned  foods,  dried  fruits,  etc. — the 
resumption  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  only  started  the  kite 
soaring  upward  in  response  to  the 
known  scarcity.  Everyone  knew 
there  were  shortages  in  these  goods 
and  with  the  government  a  large 
buyer  and  holding  its  purchases,  the 
sudden  awakening  of  foreign  de¬ 
mand  was  bound  to  stiffen  values. 

It  is  easv  to  see,  therefore,  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  readjustment. 


Everyone  in  the  trade  would  wel¬ 
come  a  legitimate  decline  in  prices. 
Everyone  knows  that  prices  of  food 
are  too  high  for  safety  and  for  com¬ 
fort.  Everyone  is  anxious  to  help 
along  the  return  of  lower  levels  by  a 
reasonable  writing  off  of  values.  But 
with  statistical  facts  undisputed, 
with  farmers  holding  fast  to  their 
ideas  of  high  costs,  due  to  labor,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  etc.,  and  with  new  contracts 
for  canning  stock  being  made  at 
high  levels,  there  isn’t  much  hope 
just  now  of  a  material  decline. 

Therefore  the  unusual  situation 
is  presented  of  one  end  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  slipping  down  and  the  other 
sliding  up.  There  is  no  longer  any 
Hoover  limitation  based  on  “cost 
plus,”  but  only  the  remnant  of  gen¬ 
eral  insistence  on  fair  margins  of 
profit.  No  one  shows  any  sign  of 
speculative  inter-buving  or  violating 
the  war-time  principle  of  one-sale- 
only,  but  there  are  many  grocers  who 
wish  someone  could  control  and 
stabilize  the  situation.  Not  that  it 
isn’t  generally  healthy,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  uncomfortable. 

That  Wicked  “Food  Trust”  Again 

By  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to 
note"  that  the  professional  agitator 
has  survived  the  war;  the  fellow — 
or  the  newspaper,  or  woman’s  society 
— who  is  always  ready  to  tell  you 
that  he  did  it  whenever  something 
in  the  food  line  drops  a  few  points. 
Now  that  prices  of  butter  and  eggs 
are  declining  sensationally,  he  says 
he  did  it  and,  of  course,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  gets  away  with  the 
claim. 

Certainly  no  one  can  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  general  enter¬ 
prise  of  getting  food  prices  down  to 
the  limit  of  the  average  pocketbook, 
but  it  is  deplorable  that,  after  the 
splendid  showing  of  patriotic  effort 
to  help  the  government,  the  grocer 
is  still  to  be  pilloried  for  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  politician  and  re¬ 
former. 

By  the  wav,  if  this  “Food  Trust 
is  so  powerful  in  this  city  or  that 
town,  or  the  other  village,  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  situation  strikes 
them  all  alike  at  the  same  time  and 
that  their  “wicked  connivance” 
weakens  and  collapses  alike  in  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
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Seattle  and  Minneapolis,  not  to 
mention  way  stations?  If  an  am¬ 
bitious  women’s  club  in  one  place  did 
it,  why  did  it  also  happen  in  some 
other  place  outside  his  glorified 
realm  at  the  same  time?  It  does 
seem  regrettable  that  observers  can¬ 
not  have  the  truth  of  the  cause  and 
effect  of  some  of  the  price  fluctua¬ 
tions. 

Of  course,  refusal  to  buy  does  have 
an  effect  to  force  holders  down  in 
their  prices,  but  that  need  not  make 
it  out  a  “boycott.”  It  may  be  that 
the  wicked  speculator  with  eggs  in 
storage  may  get  scared,  but  the  hens 
are  more  likely  the  cause  than  some 
threat  of  a  reformer.  Refusal  to  buy 
is  less  effective  as  a  threat  on  the 
average  business  man  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  conditions  for 
trade  are  on  an  unhealthy  basis. 

Motives  of  Food  Administration 
Fines 

The  passing  of  the  various  subsid¬ 
iaries  of  the  Food  Administration, 
especially  in  localities,  is  uncovering, 
through  the  superabundance  of  their 
self-admiration,  a  peculiar  sidelight 
on  the  motives  of  penalty.  In  one 
state,  for  instance,  the  administrator 
boasts  that  when  it  had  more  than 
a  million  to  spend  it  actually  turned 
back  $758,719.77  unexpended. 
Surely  as  an  exhibit  the  well-in¬ 
formed  will  never  cease  to  marvel  at 
the  fact;  it  is  so  wholly  different 
from  all  tradition  of  public  official¬ 
dom  and  Commission  Government. 

But  the  more  interesting  thing  is 
its  boast  as  to  how  much  money  it 
milked  out  of  the  grocers  for  the 
Red  Cross.  The  same  thing  is  heard 
in  other  States;  of  pride  that  they 
forced  fines  and  penalties  out  of  the 
dealers  for  large  sums,  which  went 
to  war  benevolences. 

If  these  fines  actually  taught  the 
offenders  lessons,  there  is  good 
ground  for  congratulation  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  higher  morality  in  trade ; 
but  if  the  law  was  only  used  as  a 
bludgeon  to  make  a  lot  of  business 
men,  not  all  crooked,  “come  across,” 
it  isn’t  without  an  oblique  slant  on 
its  own  snow-white  record  of  moral¬ 
ity.  Dealers,  like  any  one  else,  ought 
to  be  made  to  behave,  but  they  need 
not  necessarily  be  harnessed  up  as 
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goats  to  draw  the  official  chariot  in 
its  triumphal  parade. 

The  Power  of  Trade  Idealism 

The  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  long  ago  proved  that  supervis¬ 
ion  is  not  undesirable  but  rather  the 
opposite.  The  experience  of  the 
meat  packers  has  been  the  same;  so 
has  that  of  the  bottlers-in-bond. 
Nothing  adds  greater  stability  and 
assurance  to  a  product  than  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  stamp  which  is,  unhap¬ 
pily,  usually  regarded  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  0.  K.,  in  quite  as  broad 
and  undefined  a  range  as  the  bill 
above  quoted  suggests. 

But  the  Canners’  Association,  by 
setting  up  its  own  inspection  and 
insisting  that  goods  must  be  packed 
up  to  standards  policed  and  estab¬ 
lished  and  enforced  by  the  trade 
themselves,  indicates  the  trend  of 
trade  association  sentiment.  The 
sardine  packers,  especially  those  of 
Maine,  have  shown  the  value  of  such 
self-discipline.  They  contribute 
large  sums  through  a  voluntary  tax 
of  so  much  per  case,  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  the  result  has  been  to  not 
only  greatly  improve  the  Maine 
sardine,  but  to  give  it  a  better  repu¬ 
tation.  That  it  had  its  effect  is  testi¬ 
fied  by  a  recent  report  to  the  effect 
that  last  fall  only  275  hogsheads  of 
fish  were  found  unsuited  to  canning, 
as  against  1,080  in  1916  and  1,380 
in  1917. 

The  Maine  sardine — not  a  sardine 
at  all  by  the  way — is  getting  more 
respectable  every  year  as  a  result  of 
this  policy,  and  canners  find  that 
higher  grade  products  pay  well; 
while  the  California  sardine,  a  true 
pilchard,  is  by  many  regarded  as  the 
equal  of  the  French  article,  and  is 
also  kept  high  grade  by  the  influence 
of  inspection. 

England  Sees  End  of  Ration 
Books 


The  British  ration  system  has  been 
a  prodigious  enterprise.  For  print¬ 
ing  the  ration  books  a  State  printing 
office  was  established.  The  original 
estimate  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  of 
their  requirements  was  about  30,- 
000,000  ration  books,  containing  five 
pages. 


What  Are  Vitamines? 

Vitamines  are  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe,  but  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  health.  According  to  Prof.  Bay- 
liss,  of  University  College,  London, 
there  are  at  least  three  different 
kinds.  The  anti-neutric  vitamines, 
which  include  those  that  prevent 
beri-beri ;  the  anti-scorbutic  vita¬ 
mines,  effectual  against  scurvy ;  and 
the  vitamines  that  are  necessary  for 
growth.  Paw  food  contains  a  far 
greater  amount  of  vitamines  than 
cooked  food.  Boiling  in  alkaline 
water  is  especially  prejudicial,  and 
destruction  is  also  effected  by  most 
of  the  processes  of  drying  and  pre¬ 
serving,  including  all  tinned  foods. 
Oranges,  lemons  and  lime  juice  con¬ 
tain  an  exceptionally  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  anti-scorbutic  vitamines. 
Sugar  is  lacking  in  vitamines,  but 
they  are  found  in  honey.  Milk  con¬ 
tains  them  except  in  the  sterilized 
form.  Cereals  that  have  lost  their 
outer  coats,  such  as  unpolished  rice, 
are  deficient  in  them.  Paw  meat,  if 
only  we  could  eat  it,  would  yield  a 
much  richer  supply  of  vitamines 
than  we  can  obtain  from  it  when 
cooked.  To  sum  up.  Prof.  Bayliss 
assures  all  anxious  inquirers  that 
“Nobody  who  lives  on  a  mixed  diet 
especially  if  it  includes  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
—need  worry  himself  about  vita¬ 
mines.  If  they  are  absent  from  one 
article  they  are  likely  to  be  present 
in  some  other.” 


At  a  recent  dinner  in  London  the 
British  Food  Administrator,  Mr. 
(  lynes,  announced  that  the  ration¬ 
ing  system  in  England  will  expire 
a  1 1  \  on  April  19.  Margarine  will 
he  the  first  of  the  rationed  foods  to 
be  cle-rationized,  and  that  step  will 
be  taken  almost  forthwith.  De¬ 
rationing  will  follow  in  regard  to 
other  foodstuffs  much  more  rapidly 
than  seemed  at  all  likely  a  feAv  weeks 
ago.  It  is  calculated  that  in  a 
month’s  time  the  supply  of  sugar 
will  be  much  more  plentiful,  and  the 
increased  importation  of  beef  and 
mutton  from  the  Argentine  is  im¬ 
proving  the  meat  situation.  Butter 
will  probably  be  the  last  of  the  ra¬ 
tioned  commodities  to  regain  its 
freedom. 


Plan  Food  Depots  to  Hit 

or  H.  C.  L. 

Construction  by  the  government 
of  a  federal  fish  and  food  warehouse 
at  Boston,  which  would  be  the  first 
of  a  series  to  be  built  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  country,  is  proposed  in 
a  bill  introduced  bv  Representative 
Fitzgerald,  Republican  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  cost  of  the  warehouse 
was  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

“Establishment  of  such  govern¬ 
ment-operated  warehouses,”  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  declared,  “would  bring  a 
solution  to  the  present  high  price  of 
food.  Great  quantities  of  perishable 
goods  are  being  thrown  away  daily 
which  could  be  saved  if  there  were 
places  to  store  it  until  the  demand 
for  it  became  greater.” 


Safety  in  Food 
Products 

The  food  adulterer  is  still  with 
us.  Only  the  most  flagrant  offenders 
ot  this  sort  have  been  made  subject 
to  court  action,  but  since  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  passed 
there  have  been  several  thousands  of 
these.  Many  thousands  more,  equally 
guilty  but  of  less  serious  offences, 
have,  on  promise  of  correction,  es¬ 
caped  criminal  prosecution  and 
sometimes  seizure  of  their  stocks. 
The  higher  prices  obtained  for  all 
commodities  that  are  actually  con¬ 
sumed  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
effect  on  maintaining  food  purity. 
Soft  sardines  still  come  from  Maine, 
spoiled  salmon  are  shipped  from 
Washington,  frozen  oranges  reach 
New  York  from  California,  and 
sweated  grape  fruit  is  brought  from 
Puerto  Pico.  It  is  encouraging  to 
learn  that  only  a.  few  unimportant 
firms  now  do  these  things  and  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  cor- 
i  ected  many  s'ach  in  the  use  of  mis¬ 
leading  brands  and  labels.  A  picture 
oi  an  olive  tree  and  a  man  from 
Italy  on  a  can  ot  cottonseed  oil  is  a 
camouflage  met  far  less  frequently 
than  formerly. 

The  most  cheering  thing  in  the 
latest  official  summing  up  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  comparatively  recent 
food  law  is  that  while  the  contam¬ 
ination  of  food,  often  due  to  careless¬ 
ness  or  ignorance  of  methods  of 
preparation,  shows  some  abatement, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper 
article  for  a  more  expensive  one  is 
frequently  practised  with  injury  to 
the  purchaser  s  pocketbook  alone,  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  charged  that  in¬ 
gredients  harmful  to  health  have 
been  deliberately  added  to  foods 
are  growing  fewer  in  number.  Such 
ingredients  are  usually  acquired 
through  contamination  in  process  of 
manufacture,  zinc,  copper  or  arsenic 
being  readily  taken  up  from  a  con¬ 
tainer  not  properly  treated.  As  in¬ 
jurious  preservatives  are  unnecessary 
few  manufacturers  with  a  built-up 
business  at  stake  care  to  risk  prose¬ 
cution  and  detriment  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  their  products  by  adding 
any  substances  held  to  be  injurious. 

In  other  words  the  government 
has  found  out  that  every  wise  pur¬ 
chaser  knows — that  well  advertised 
products  have  gained  too  great  a 
value  to  he  trifled  with  by  the  maker 
and  for  that  reason  are  far  the  safer 
for  the  consumer  to  buy. 


H  OW  Muck  F  oo  a  Do  We  Need 

Quantity  of  Nouriskment  Necessary  for  Healtk  Has  Been 
Worked  O  ut  Into  Mathematical  Accuracy  by  Professor  Lusk 


Why  do  we  eat?  Because  our 
bodies  are  perpetually  expending 
energy  and  their  parts  are  continu¬ 
ously  wearing  out;  therefore  energy 
must  be  supplied  and  adequate  ma¬ 
terial  for  repair  of  the  worn 
parts  must  be  furnished.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  man  who  is  doing 
nothing,  taking  no  exercise,  merely 
resting,  is  expending  less  energy  and 
wearing  out  his  tissues  less  rapidly 
than  the  man  who  is  busy  all  the 
time;  therefore,  he  needs  less  food. 
The  quantity  of  food  necessary  to 
maintenance  of  health  has  been 
worked  out  with  mathematical  ac¬ 
curacy  for  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  walk  of  life  and  under 
every  imaginable  condition.  In 
these  days  of  economizing  it  is  high¬ 
ly  important  for  each  one  of  us  to 
know  how  much  food  and  what  kind 
of  food  he  needs.  To  give  us  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  advice 
on  this  subject,  Dr.  Graham  Lusk, 
professor  of  physiology  in  Cornell 
University  Medical  College,  who  is 
recognized  as  among  the  greatest 
American  authorities  on  diet,  re¬ 
cently  published  a  book,  “Food  in 
War  Time”  _  (W.  B.  Sanders  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia). 

Dr.  Lusk  makes  it  clear  that  en¬ 
ergy  comes  originally  from  the  sun, 
in  the  form  of  heat.  This  is  stored 
up  in  the  plants  that  are  our  food 
and  is  set  free  in  our  bodies,  which 
use  it  as  the  source  of  power  behind 
all  our  activities. 

Heat  is  indestructible;  it  can  be 
transformed  into  energy,  and  can 
be  recovered  again  as  heat  and  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  form  of  calories.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  nutrition 
unless  we  understnd  the  meaning  of 
a  calorie. 

“A  calorie  is  the  measure  of  a 
unit  of  heat,  or  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  a  liter  of  water 
from  0°  to  1°  Centigrade.  Appa¬ 
ratus  has  been  invented  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  heat  production  of  a  man, 
an  apparatus  which  is  called  a  ca¬ 
lorimeter  or  a  measure  of  calories. 
If  one  puts  a  man  weighing,  say,  156 
pounds  in  the  box  of  such  an  ap¬ 
paratus,  so  that  he  lies  comfortably 
on  a  bed  in  complete  muscular  re¬ 
laxation,  and  before  his  breakfast, 
one  finds  that  he  produces  70  calor¬ 


ies  an  hour.  Only  in  certain  types 
of  disease  is  there  any  variation 
from  this  normal,  though  of  course 
the  weight  of  the  man  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  his  requirement  for  en¬ 
ergy. 

“If,  at  the  same  time  the  subject 
is  in  the  box,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  he  absorbs  is  measured,  and 
if  certain  other  chemical  anaylses  be 
carried  out,  one  can  calculate  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  protein,  fat  and  sugar 
which  have  been  oxidized  by  this  oxy¬ 
gen.  Now,  if  one  calculates  how 
much  heat  ought  to  have  been  set 
free  from  the  oxidation  of  these 
quantities  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbor 
hydrate,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
heat  which  ought  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  is  exactly  that  quantity  which 
was  measured  as  having  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  man.  This  measure¬ 
ment  represents  the  basal  metab¬ 
olism  of  a  man  at  complete  rest, 
when  his  oxidative  activities  are  at 
their  lowest  ebb. 

“The  basal  metabolism  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  70  calories  per  hour  in  the 
case  of  this  individual  represents  the 
sum  of  the  fuel  needed — (1)  to 
maintain  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
which  every  minute  of  a  man’s  life 
moves  the  blood  or  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  a 
circle  trough  the  blood  vessels;  (2) 
to  maintain  the  muscles  of  respir¬ 
ation  that  the  blood  may  be  purified 
in  the  lungs;  (3)  to  maintain  the 
body  temperature  at  that  constant 
level  which  is  so  characteristic  that 
a  slight  variation  signifies  illness, 
and  (4)  to  maintain  in  the  living 
state  the  numerous  tissues  of  the 
body. 

“Any  extraneous  muscular  move¬ 
ments  are  carried  out  in  virtue  of  an 
increased  oxidation  of  materials  and 
the  heat  production  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  basal  metabolism  with 
increased  muscular  effort.  For  a 
long  time  the  power  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  human  machine  can 
be  furnished  by  its  own  body  fat,  as 
is  seen  in  cases  of  prolonged  fasting, 
but  usually  the  power  is  derived  in¬ 
stead  from  the  food  fuel  which  is 
taken. 

“It  has  been  established  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty  within  a  plus  or  minus  error 


of  only  10  per  cent  that  the  basal 
metabolism  of  a  man  between  20 
and  50  years  of  age  is  40  calories 
per  square  metre  of  body  surface. 
For  boys  of  12  it  is  50  calories,  and 
for  boys  of  15  44  calories  per  square 
metre  of  body  surface.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  large  appetities  of  boys. 

“Women  show  a  metabolism  which 
is  7  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  men, 
or  37  calories  per  hour  per  square 
metre  of  surface. 

“The  basal  metabolism  of  an  av¬ 
erage  boy  of  13  years  of  age  weigh¬ 
ing  80  pounds  and  of  a  height  of 
4  feet  10  inches  may  be  calculated 
as  1,525  calories  per  day.  This  is 
the  same  that  of  a  man  25  years  old, 
weighing  126  pounds  and  5  feet  3 
inches  tall. 

“A  boy  13  years  old  and  weighing 
156  pounds,  his  height  being  6  feet 
1  inch  (there  are  such  cases),  would 
have  a  basal  metabolism  of  2,300 
calories,  or  larger  than  that  of  any 
grown  man  given  in  the  table — 
larger  than  a  man  weighing  211 
pounds  and  6  feet  4  inches  in  height. 
I  personally  know  a  boy  of  this  age 
and  size.  His  parents  are  said  to 
have  sent  him  to  boarding  school 
in  order  to  reduce  their  food  bills. 

“It  is  evident  from  this  discussion 
that  the  food  requirement  of  boys 
over  12  years  old  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  men.” 

These  figures  are  for  persons  ab¬ 
solutely  at  rest.  They  give  “the  min¬ 
imal  requirement  for  energy  which 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  bed-ridden.”  E.verv  movement 
adds  to  the  requirements.  F.  G.  Ben¬ 
edict  has  calculated  the  increase 
needed  under  various  circumstances, 
and  Dr.  Lusk  gives  this  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 

Increase  in 
the  basal 
metabolism 


Occupation —  in  per  cent. 

Sitting  .  5 

Standing,  relaxed  .  1C 

Standing,  hand  on  a  staff .  11 

Standing,  leaning  on  support .  3 

Standing,  “attention” .  11 

But  when  a  man  is  walking  or 


running,  we  must  add  still  more. 
At  three  miles  an  hour  he  needs  1.1 
extra  calories  per  hour  for  every 
pound  of  his  weight;  walking  at  5.3 
miles  an  hour,  he  needs  3.6,  and 


15 


16 
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running  at  5.3  miles  an  hour,  3.1 
calories. 

A  man  weighing  156  pounds  and 
5  feet  7  inches  in  height,  walking  at 
three  miles  an  hour,  needs  249  cal¬ 
ories  an  hour,  made  up  as  follows : 
basal  metabolism,  70;  for  transport¬ 
ing  156  pounds,  172;  for  standing, 
7.  And  whatever  extra  weight  he 
carries  must  be  calculated  at  the 
same  rate  per  pound. 

Take  a  man  running  lightly  clad, 
on  a  level  road  in  a  race  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  40  miles  at  the  rate  of  5.3 
miles  per  hour,  he  would  complete 
the  distance  in  seven  hours  and  33 
minutes,  which  is  a  reasonable 
record.  His  metabolism  might  thus 
be  calculated : 

Calories 


Sleeping  10  hours  at  70  calories 

per  hour  .  700 

Resting  6  hours,  23  minutes, 

at  77  calories  per  hour .  497 

Running  7  hours,  33  minutes, 
at  561  calories  per  hour . 4,236 


5,433 

“It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  a 
man  has  run  between  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  in 
about  15  hours.  Such  an  amount  of 
work  would  have  required  over  9,000 
calories  for  the  day.” 

The  extra  calories  per  hour  made 
necessary  by  different  kinds  of  work 
have  been  calculated  to  a  nicety  and 
all  these  calculations  have  been 
checked  by  experiments  on  many 
thousands  of  persons  in  laboratories 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
following  table  gives  the  results: 

Extra  calories  of 
metabolism  per 
hour,  due  to 
occupation. 

Occupations  of  women: 


Seamstress  .  6 

Typist  .  24 

Seamstress  using  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  .  24-57 

Bookbinder  .  38-63 

Housemaid  .  81-157 

Washerwoman  . 124-214 

Occupations  of  men: 

Tailor  .  44 

Shoemaker  .  81 

Carpenter  . 116-164 

Metal  worker  . 141 

Painter  (furniture)  . 145 

Stonemason  . 300 

Man  sawing  wood . 378 


“To  use  this  table  one  may  seek 
the  basal  metabolism  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  add  10  per  cent  for  16  hours  of 
wakefulness  when  the  person  is  sit¬ 
ting  or  standing,  and  then  multiply 
the  factors  in  the  last  table  by  the 
number  of  hours  of  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample  if  one  takes  the  individual 
weight,  156  pounds,  one  obtains  the 
following  requirements  of  energy  if 
his  business  were  that  of  a  tailor 
and  he  worked  eight  hours  a  day: 


Calories 

Sleeping  8  hours  at  70  calories 

per  hour .  560 

Awake  16  hours  at  77  calories 

per  hour . 1,282 

Add  for  work  as  tailor  8  hours 
at  44  calories .  352 

2,144 

“After  this  fashion  one  might  cal¬ 
culate  his  food  requirements  had  he 
followed  'occupations  other  than  that 
of  tailor: 

Calories  of 
metabolism 


Occupation —  per  day. 

Bookbinder  .  2,440 

Shoemaker  .  2,510 

Carpenter  .  3,100 

Metal  worker  .  2,900 

Painter  .  2,950 

Stonemason  .  4,200 

Man  sawing  wood  .  4,800 


“These  figures  make  no  allowance 
for  walking  to  or  from  the  place  of 
employment.” 

Now  what  the  the  best  foods  to 
supply  these  calories?  According  to 
Dr.  Lusk  a  perfect  balance  diet  is 
made  up  of  corn,  olive  oil  and  green 
stuff.  This  containes  everything  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  health  and 
strength,  including  the  mysterious 
but  essential  vitamines.  Without  the 
greens,  olive  oil  would  not  be  nearly 
so  nutritive  as  butter.  But  this  diet 
would  soon  become  monotonous  to 
most  of  us,  especially  to  persons  ac¬ 
customed  to  meat.  Therefore  a  little 
meat  may  be  added  to  the  vegetables. 

“The  flavor  of  meat  is  such  that 
it  lends  itself  to  the  easy  preparation 
of  a  palatable  meal,  but  this  flavor 
could  undoubtedly  be  as  well  ob¬ 
tained  if  the  present  consumption  of 
meat  were  cut  in  two.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  habit,  but  with  the  present 
reduced  supply  of  meat  one  must 
adopt  new  habits.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  if  the  grain  now  fed 
to  fatten  beef  were  given  to  main¬ 
tain  herds  of  milch  cows.” 

“Whole  milk  contains  everything 
necessary  for  growth  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  protein,  fat,  milk-sugar,  salts, 
and  the  unknown  but  invaluable  ac¬ 
cessory  substances.  It  is  of  such 
prime  importance  that  each  family 
should  have  this  admirable  food  that 
I  have  suggested  that  no  family  of 
five  should  ever  buy  meat  until  they 
have  bought  three  quarts  of  milk. 
The  insistence  by  scientific  men 
upon  the  prime  importance  of  milk 
has  probably  had  something  to  do 
with  its  rapid  enhancement  in  prree. 
This  latter  factor  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted. 

“Splendid  health,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  the  peasants’  comparative 
immunity  to  indigestion,  kidney  and 
liver  disease,  as  well  as  an  absolute 
immunity  to  gout,  is  the  alluring 


prospect  held  out  by  the  following 
dietary : 

Graham  bread  . 1  pound 

Potatoes  . 2  pounds 

Vegetable  fat  .  y2  pound 

Apples  . 1*4  pounds 

Milk  . 1  pint 

“This  bread-potato-fruit  diet  gives 
a  very  excellent  basis  of  wholesome 
nutrition.  The  potatoes  yield  an 
alkaline  ash  which  has  a  highly 
solvent  power  over  uric  acid,  and 
therefore,  a  good  supply  of  these  val¬ 
uable  tubers  is  needed  by  the  nation. 

“As  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages,  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
several  factors.  Alcohol  gives  a  sham 
sensation  of  added  force  and  in 
reality  decreases  the  ability  to  do 
work.  Alcohol  is  the  greatest  cause 
of  misery  in  the  world,  and,  as 
Cushny  has  put  it,  if  alcohol  had 
been  a  new  synthetic  drug  intro¬ 
duced  from  Germany,  its  importa¬ 
tion  would  long  since  have  been  for¬ 
bidden.  On  the  other  hand,  good 
beer  makes  poor  food  taste  well.  It 
also  frequently  leads  to  overeating. 
The  cure  for  bad  food  is  to  have  our 
daughters  taught  how  to  cook  a 
decent  meal.  After  that  we  can  talk 
about  prohibition.” 

Rules  of  Saving  and  Safety 

1.  Let  no  family  of  five  buy  meat 
until  it  has  bought  three  quarts  of 
milk,  the  cheapest  protein  food. 
Farmers  should  be  urged  to  meet 
this  demand. 

2.  Save  the  cream  and  butter 
and  eat  oleomargarine  and  vegetable 
oils.  Olive  oil  or  cotton  seed  oil, 
taken  with  cabbage,  lettuce  or  beet 
tops,  is  excellent  food,  in  many  ways 
imitating  milk. 

3.  Eat  meat  sparingly,  rich  and 
poor,  laborer  and  indolent  alike. 
When  a  person  is  exposed  to  great 
cold,  meat  may  be  recommended,  for 
it  warms  the  body  more  than  any 
other  food.  In  hot  weather,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  causes  increased 
sweating  and  discomfort.  In  general, 
twice  as  much  meat  is  used  as  is 
now  right,  for  to  produce  meat  re¬ 
quires  much  fodder  which  might 
better  be  used  for  milk  production. 

4.  Eat  corn  bread.  It  saved  our 
New  England  ancestors  from  starva¬ 
tion.  Eat  oatmeal. 

5.  Drink  no  alcohol.  In  many 
families  10  per  cent  of  the  income 
is  spent  for  drink,  or  a  sum  which,  if 
spent  for  real  food,  would  greatly 
improve  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

6.  Eat  corn  syrup  on  cereals.  It 
will  save  the  sugar.  Eat  raisins  in 
rice  pudding,  for  raisins  contains 
sugar. 

7.  Eat  fresh  fish. 

8.  Eat  fruit  and  vegetables. 


Coffee 

Will  Prohibition  Turn  the  Public  to  Coffee  Drinking?  Will 
the  Old  Coffee  Shop  Replace  the  Cafe?  M  uch  Romance 
H  as  Been  Spun  Around  Th  is  Well  Known  Beverage 


ONCE  upon  a 
time — but  no, 
this  is  not  a 
fairy  story  —  just  a 
story  of  one  of  the 
most  romantic  foods* 
that  grace  the  table — 
coffee ! 

How  few  of  us 
know  the  marvelous 
tales  that  every  food 
can  tell !  As  we  linger  Eleanor  Lee 
over  a  cup  of  coffee,  Wright 
telling  of  adventures 
of  ourselves  —  our  friends  — 
making  merry  —  who  would  think 
that  the  mere  cup  of  coffee 
before  us  could  tell  an  erst¬ 
while  legend  so  interesting  that  our 
own  prosaic  chatter  would  pale  in 
comparison  ? 

Once  upon  a  time,  way  back  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  some 
monks  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  taking  refuge 
in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  where 
they  supported  themselves  by  their 
flocks  and  agriculture,  goes  the 
storv  in  “Folk  Lore  of  the  Holy 
Land.” 

One  night  one  of  the  brethren, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  care  for  the 
sheep,  went  to  the  prior  and  very 
excitedly  told  his  leader  that  his 
flocks  would  not  go  to  their  fold. 
They  kept  frisking  about  in  such  a 
lively  manner  that  he  feared  that 
the  enemy  had  bewitched  them. 

Several  days  of  prayer  brought  no 
relief  and  finally  the  leader  of  these 
refugees  decided  to  herd  the  sheep 
himself.  As  he  led  them  out  to 
pasture  he  watched  carefully  to  see 
what  they  ate. 

He  noticed  that  every  one  of  the 
herd  ate  the  leaves  of  a  certain  un¬ 
familiar  shrub,  which,  he  concluded, 
accounted  for  their  restlessness. 
Then  he  chewed  some  of  the  buds 
himself  and  discovered  that  he  was 
better  able  to  keep  awake  for  the 
long  night  services  of  his  form  of 
religion.  In  short,  coffee  was  dis¬ 
covered  ! 

The  superstitions  and  many  other 
legends  connected  with  early  coffee¬ 
drinking  show  that  its  early  career 
was  a  most  hectic  one. 

At  first  it  was  eaten  in  the  form 
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of  a  paste  and  was  not  used  as  a 
beverage. 

The  origin  of  coffee-drinking 
comes  to  us  in  various  legends  as 
told  by  several  early  writers.  Never¬ 
theless  coffee  comes  to  us  bearing 
the  romance  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights”  and  the  fragrance  of 
Oriental  bazaars.  Its  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Arabic  “Kahwek” 
which  was  pronounced  “Kahveh” 
by  the  Turks,  which,  interpreted 
meant  wine  or  an  intoxicant. 

In  Perisa,  it  is  said,  the  berries 
were  first  pulped,  roasted,  ground 
and  infused.  This  interesting  inno¬ 
vation  was  discovered  by  a  drowsy 
Mufti  of  the  City  of  Aden  when  on 
a  pilgrimage,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Shortly  after  it 
was  introduced  in  Medina  and 
Mecca,  while  a  half  a  century  later 
it  was  used  in  Cairo. 

Many  controversies  and  tragedies 
followed  in  its  wake.  Two  doctors 
in  Persia  were  executed  by  the  order 
of  the  Sultan  because  they  pro¬ 
claimed  it  to  be  injurious  to  the 
health. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Arabians 
lived  chiefly  on  coffee  for  ages. 
They  pulverized  it  and  mixed  it 
with  butter,  making  balls  of  it  about 
the  size  of  a  golf  ball,  placed  it  in 
their  leather  bags  and  thus  main¬ 
tained  their  strength  and  spirits  for 
days  of  weary,  desert  travel. 

When  coffee-drinking  days  were 
introduced,  much  pomp  and  relig¬ 
ious  ceremony  were  enacted  by  the 
religious  Arabs. 

Women  were  not  allowed  to  brew 
it — only  a  man  who  would  exercise 
the  greatest  care. 

A  comparison  of  modern  scientific 
methods  and  those  of  centuries  ago 
proves  that  some  of  our  modern 
uses  are  really  centuries-old  tradi¬ 
tions. 

The  coffee-maker  first  roasted  the 
berries  in  a  shallow  pan ;  when  half- 
roasted  pounded  them  in  a  motar 
of  stone  or  wood  with  a  huge  pes- 
tile.  Even  the  religious  Arab  knew 
something  of  time-saving,  for  while 
pounding  the  coffee  he  placed  a  huge 
pot  full  of  water  on  the  fire.  As 
soon  as  the  water  boiled  the  pot  was 


taken  from  the  fire  and  the  coffee- 
meal  added  to  the  hot  water.  Then 
he  replaced  it  on  the  fire  and  when 
it  boiled  up  he  removed  it  from  the 
fire,  repeating  three  times. 

Serving  the  coffee  was  a  cere¬ 
mony.  The  coffee-maker  held  in  his 
left  hand  the  number  of  cups  for 
the  guests — each  cup  being  placed 
inside  the  other.  First  a  small 
quantity  was  poured  into  the  top 
cup  and  the  same  coffee  poured  in 
turn  into  each  of  the  other  cups. 
When  the  last  cup  was  rinsed  the 
contents  were  poured  into  the  fire 
as  a  libation  to  the  patron  of  coffee- 
drinkers. 

Only  a  half  a  cupful  was  served, 
first  to  the  eldest  most  honored 
guest.  Similar  to  our  modern 
etiquette,  it  was  improper  to  offer 
a  full  cup  to  a  guest.  The  offer  of 
a  third  cup,  too,  was  not  looked 
upon  kindly,  for  these  people  con¬ 
sidered,  literally,  the  saying,  “The 
first  cup  for  the  guest,  the  second 
for  enjoyment ;  and  the  third  for  the 
sword.” 

Coffee-houses  sprang  up  every¬ 
where.  Feasting  and  merrymaking 
were  carried  on  in  these  establish¬ 
ments.  In  time  they  were  sup¬ 
pressed  because  political  intriques 
were  planned  there. 

A  bride  was  honored  by  the  keeper 
of  a  coffee-house  so  the  story  is  told. 
As  she  left  her  home  for  that  of  her 
husband  the  coffee-keeper  poured  a 
cup  of  coffee  on  the  ground  in  her 
pathway  so  that  his  patron  saint 
would  favor  the  bride. 

The  coffee  plant  has  many  rela¬ 
tives.  Plants  that  yield  quinine, 
dyes  and  madder  belong  to  the  same 
group. 

The  Arabian  variety  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  plant  growing  as  high  as  fifteen 
or  eighteen  feet,  having  pointed 
leaves  arranged  in  pairs  on  the  slen¬ 
der  branches.  From  four  to  sixteen 
fragrant,  white  flowers  grow  in 
clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  fleshy  fruit  is  called  a  “cherry” 
and  changes  in  color  in  its  various 
stages  of  maturity,  beginning  with 
a  dark  green,  then  yellow,  red  and 
finally  becoming  a  beautiful  rich 
crimson.  There  are  two  seeds  in 
each  fruit — the  well-known  greenish 


gray  imroasted  coffee-bean  of  com¬ 
merce. 

The  producers  of  the  best  coffees 
on  the  market  are  conscientious 
about  every  step  from  its  cultivation 
to  the  packing  of  the  final  product 
ready  for  consumption. 

Hot,  moist  climate  and  rich  well- 
drained  soil  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  production  of  coffee  and  for 
these  reasons  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
tropics. 

Brazil  now  produces  the  finest 
quality  coffee  in  the  world,  partly 
because  of  its  wonderful  soil  and 
area  and  partly  because  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  planters,  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  Hayti, 
Mexico  all  produce  coffee,  as  well  as 
Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Liberia,  Jamaica 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

When  the  coffee  “cherries”  are 
matured  they  are  stripped  or  picked 
from  the  trees  by  hand  and  collected 
in  bags  or  baskets,  care  being  taken 
not  to  damage  the  fruit  or  the  trees. 
From  the  coffee  plantations  the 
fruit  is  carried  in  carts  or  piped 
with  running  water  to  the  place 
where  it  is  prepared  for  the  market. 

The  seeds  are  covered  by  both  a 
parchment  and  a  silver  skin  as  well 
as  the  fruit  plant,  all  of  which  has  to 
be  removed.  Two  methods  are  used 
for  this :  the  older  or  dry  method 
and  the  newer  or  wet  method. 

In  the  wet  method  the  cherries 
are  placed  in  huge  vats  of  water 
where  the  well-matured  fruit  sinks 
to  the  bottom  and  the  bad,  unripe 
fruit  floats.  The  poor  product  is 
drawn  off. 

The  good  quality  fruit  is  usually 
pulped  in  a  huge  machine  which 
looks  like  an  overgrown  nutmeg 
grater.  After  pulping  the  fruit  is 
again  placed  in  water  to  separate  the 
pulp  from  the  seeds.  The  seeds  are 
drawn  off  and  drained  in  a  huge 
sieve.  Fermentation  takes  place  in 
two  or  three  days  which  is  necessary 
before  the  parchment  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Many  washings  ensue  be¬ 
fore  the  parchment  is  removed. 
During  the  cleasning  processes  any 
bad  beans  present  will  float  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  removed. 

Before  the  parchment  is  removed, 
the  beans  are  dried  either  in  the  sun 
or  by  artificial  heat.  The  parch¬ 
ment  and  silver  skin  is  removed  by 
a  peeling  machine  for  the  purpose. 
Great  care  is  taken  not  to  injure  the 
bean. 

Brazil  has  greater  natural  re¬ 
sources  for  efficient  transportation 
of  coffee  than  has  any  other  coffee- 
producing  country.  Her  rivers  af¬ 
ford  efficient  quick  transportation  to 
the  markets.  In  Arabia  camels 


carry  coffee  to  the  markets;  in 
Africa,  negroes ;  in  Central  America, 
ox  carts ;  and  in  other  countries 
ponies  or  mules  are  used. 

After  the  beans  are  brought  to  the 
market  they  are  roasted  by  methods 
deemed  best  by  the  individual  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  then  ground,  and 
sometimes  blended,  according  to  the 
preferences  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  degree  of  “roast”  to  which 
coffee  is  subjected  depends  upon  its 
growth  as  well  as  the  demand  of  the 
consumer.  In  England,  for  in¬ 
stance  coffee  is  roasted  to  a  less  de¬ 
gree  than  in  France  or  this  country. 

Blending,  too,  varies  and  depends 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
growths.  It  is  an  art  which  words 
cannot  describe  but  which  requires 
much  training  and  knowledge. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been 
much  discussion  regarding  the  food 
value  of  coffee.  Years  ago  an  emi¬ 
nent  English  food  specialist,  Sir 
James  Crichton  Browne,  said,  “It 
is  an  aid  to  digestion.  In  moderate 
doses  it  stimulates  the  heart’s  action, 
and  raises  the  arterial  pressure.  It 
quickens  the  circulation  of  blood, 
and  thus  ridding  the  muscles  of 
their  waste  products,  it  increases 
their  energy,  and  during  their  ex¬ 
ercise  diminishes  their  sense  of  fa¬ 
tigue.  Messo  has  shown  that  under 
its  influence  the  work  of  the  first 
hour  may  be  quadrupled.  In  coffee, 


The  establishment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  new  milk  plants,  especially 
for  dealers  new  in  the  business,  are 
sometimes  accompanied  with  several 
discouraging  features.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  specialists  who  give  as¬ 
sistance  to  milk  plants  in  getting 
established  and  in  methods  of  oper¬ 
ation.  The  assistance  given  to  one 
organization  is  interesting,  as  typical 
of  the  work  accomplished. 

In  1917  an  organization  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  small  dealers  near  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  town  of  about  20,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  decided  to  form  a  central  plant 
and  organized  for  that  purpose.  As¬ 
sistance  was  given  the  association  in 
establishing  and  equipping  its  plant 
and  also  in  the  management  of  the 
business.  The  plant  was  constructed 
in  July,  1917.  Only  about  half  the 
producers  and  dealers  went  into  the 
organization  at  first,  but  now  the 
association  handles  the  greater  part 
of  the  milk  consumed  in  the  town, 
and  nearly  alb  the  milk  producers  in 
the  vicinity  are  members  of  the  or- 


and  its  gentle  stimulating  action, 
we  possess  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  contending  with  alcohol¬ 
ism.  Coffee,  too,  supports  mental 
labor  and  the  delicious  aroma  of  its 
essential  oil,  caffoel,  has  subtle 
physical  effects  that  still  await  an¬ 
alysis.” 

LESSOX  OX  COFFEE 

For  Domestic  Science  Teachers  and 
Dietitians. 

I.  Was  coffee  first  used  as  a 
beverage  ? 

II.  Who  discovered  coffee? 

Ill.  Compare  modern  scientific 
methods  of  preparing 
coffee  with  those  of  early 
times. 

IY.  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
word? 

Y.  Why  is  coffee  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  diet? 

VI.  Xame  three  ways  that  coffee 
is  sold  in  the  market. 

VII.  Why  is  egg  used  in  making 
coffee  ? 

VIII.  Describe  the  coffee  shrub. 

IX.  How  is  coffee  carried  to  the 
market  ? 

X.  What  is  the  greatest  coffee- 
producing  country  in 
the  world?  Why? 

XI.  How  many  measuring  cups 
of  ground  coffee  in  a 
pound  ? 

XII.  How  many  people  will  one 
pound  of  coffee  serve? 


ganization.  Pasteurized  milk  was 
put  out  as  soon  as  the  plant  was 
opened  and  has  given  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  business  of  the  plant  has 
constantly  increased. 

The  deliveries  of  milk  are  made 
much  more  economically  than  before 
the  central  plant  was  established. 
Five  delivery  wagons  are  now  used 
where  formerly  15  were  required  to 
deliver  a  smaller  quantity  of  milk  in 
the  same  territory.  The  producers 
are  realizing  considerably  more  for 
their  milk  and  they  have  more  time 
to  spend  with  their  farm  work  than 
when  they  were  operating  individu¬ 
ally.  They  have  also  increased  their 
production  considerably  since  the 
organization  was  formed.  Approxi¬ 
mately  an  800-quart  trade  was  han¬ 
dled  daily  when  the  plant  was 
started,  while  the  present  quantity 
is  about  2,000  quarts.  An  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  is  planned  for  the  near 
future  and  by  this  means  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  consumption  of  milk 
may  be  further  increased.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  a  marked  finan¬ 
cial  success. 


Fewer  Wa  gons  Deliver  M  ore  Milk 


Where  We  . Get  What  We 
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Food  Supply  Covers  the  Glohe — Transportation 


Biggest  Problem 


Eat 


WHY  is  the  cost  of  food  so 
high  ?  Most  answers  to  that 
question,  according  to  a 
bulletin  from  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society,  go  no  farther  than 
the  grocer,  the  wholesaler,  or  perhaps 
the  cost  of  farm  labor. 

But  to  trace  to  their  sources  many 
staple  edibles  found  on  the  American 
dinner  table,  one  must  go  beyond 
State  and  national  lines  and  fre¬ 
quently  across  the  ocean  quoting 
from  a  communication  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  from  William  Joseph  Sliowal- 
ter  as  follows: 

“Could  we  turn  loose  our  fancy 
as  we  dine,  we  could  see  a  great  army 
of  men  and  women  working  that  we 
might  eat.  The  appetites  of  men  now 
levy  tribute  upon  all  the  continents 
and  all  the  seas,  and  where  once  all 
roads  led  to  Borne,  now  they  come 
directly  to  our  dinner  tables. 

“Let  us  sit  down  to  dinner  and  go 
over  the  menu  and  try  to  list  those 
who  have  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  our  meal. 

“At  the  top  of  the  list  comes  olives 
and  salted  nuts.  The  olives,  mayhap, 
are  from  Spain,  the  almonds  from 
California,  and  the  pecans  from 
Texas.  The  salt  on  the  nuts  was 
prepared  in  New  York  State.  Also 
we  have  celery  that  came  from 
Michigan. 

“Then  comes  the  soup.  Without  a 
cookbook  at  hand,  this  writer  will 
now  pose  as  an  authority  on  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  soup,  but  it  may  be 
Chesa-peake  Bay  clam  chowder, 
which  certainly  has  some  pepper 
from  Africa  in  it  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  from  far  and  wide. 

“Our  fish  is  salmon  from  Alaska 
and  our  prime  ribs  of  beef  came  to 
our  table  through  the  Kansas  City 
‘packing  town/  Our  potatoes  came 
from  Maine,  our  boiled  rice  from 
China;  our  string  beans  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  our  tomatoes  from  Mary¬ 
land. 

“Next  comes  our  salad,  and  it 
contains — if  a  man  may  guess  at  the 
contents  of  salads  and  dressings — 
Mexican  peppers,  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple,  Sicilian  cherries,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  lettuce,  Iowa  eggs,  Spanish 
olive  oil,  Ohio  vinegar,  California 
mustard  and  Guiana  red  pepper. 

“When  we  get  down  to  the  ice 
cream,  we  eat  Virginia  cream,  Cuba 


sugar,  Ecudorean  vanilla  and  Mex¬ 
ican  chocolate.  The  cake  that  goes 
with  it  is  made  of  butter  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  flour  from  Minneapolis,  made 
from  wheat  grown  in  North  Dakota; 
baking  powder  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  ingredients. 

“When  it  comes  to  coffee,  if  we 
are  fastidious,  we  will  have  issued 
a  draft  on  both  Turkish  Arabia  and 
Dutch  Java,  or  if  we  are  only  folk 
of  everyday  taste,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  the  Brazilian  product. 

“And  so,  when  we  come  to  reckon 
up  those  who  have  helped  produce 
the  raw  materials  of  which  our  foods 
are  made,  we  find  the  colored  Af¬ 
rican  savage  and  the  American  stock 
grower  ;  the  South  American  Indian 
and  the  California  truck  farmer; 
the  Javanese  coffee  picker  and  the 
Virginia  dairyman ;  the  turbaned 
Arabian  and  the  New  York  orchard- 
ist ;  the  Chinese  coolie  and  the  Da¬ 
kota  wheat  farmer;  the  Mexican 
peon  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  fish¬ 
erman  ;  the  Porto  Bican  planter  and 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  grower ;  the 
Spanish  olive  packer  and  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Eskimo  fisherman. 

“Yet  all  these  neglect  the  matter 
of  transportation.  Our  food  comes 
to  us  on  the  heads  of  Indians,  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys,  drawn  in  carts 
by  huge  water  buffaloes,  aboard  the 
‘ship  of  the  desert/  on  wheelbarrows 
propelled  by  Chinese  coolies.  Steam¬ 
ships,  railroad  trains,  auto  trucks, 
and  delivery  cars  have  all  played 
their  part  in  the  great  work  of  ca¬ 
tering  to  discriminating  appetites. 

“Truly,  the  man  who  dines  well 
ought  to  be  a  deep  student  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  for  all  races,  all  nationali¬ 
ties,  all  types  of  peoples,  all  points 
of  the  compass,  all  latitudes — conti¬ 
nent,  island,  river  and  sea — all  must 
come  to  him  as  he  looks  over  the 
bill  of  fare  and  tries  to  find  those 
things  that  delight  his  palate.” 

All  sorts  of  food  experiments  were 
made  during  the  war.  At  least  one 
venturesome  group  of  college  men 
dined  in  New  York  off  whale  steak 
without  complaining  of  “after  ef¬ 
fects”.  This  year  the  return  of  warm 
weather  has  been  signalized  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  with  a  banquet 
on  whose  menu  card  locusts  figured 
as  the  only  dish.  The  professor  who 
led  in  assimilating  them  is  reported 


as  still  alive  and  in  good  health. 
There  is  really  no  reason  for  surprise 
at  either  of  these  variations  from 
the  habitual  in  food.  Whale  was 
eaten  in  the  far  north  long  before 
cetaceans  were  hunted  for  their  oil, 
and  locusts  have  been  stomached 
with  avidity  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth  since  scriptural  times.  The 
puzzle  is  not  that  eating  customs 
should  give  way  now  and  then,  but 
that  particular  kinds  of  food  should 
remain  taboo  in  one  country  cen¬ 
turies  after  they  have  been  proved 
nourishing  in  another. 

Who  could  ever  hope  to  market 
the  snail  as  an  edible  in  the  United 
States  or  induce  any  of  our  people 
to  class  the  clammy  frog  in  their 
list  of  “juicy  morsels”?  On  the 
other  hand,  why  do  we  favor  the 
salty  clam,  which  the  Bussian  ab¬ 
hors,  and  neglect  mussel  and  peri¬ 
winkle,  both  favored  items  in  the 
British  cuisine  ?  Tripe,  so  European, 
is  an  abomination  to  many  of  us; 
yet  we  accept  pork  and  despise  horse 
flesh.  Most  of  us  would  die  rather 
than  eat  snakes,  but  we  think  the 
eel  a  delicacy.  Why  have  we  no 
rabbit  farms,  and  why,  when  edible 
fungi  are  in  question,  do  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  mushroom? 

In  1918,  under  the  stress  of  war 
and  of  food  conservation,  new  vari¬ 
eties  of  fish  came  into  use,  and  some 
of  them  are  still  being  landed  and 
sold;  under  the  stimulus  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  campaign  all  were  publicly 
exhibited,  explained  and  recommend¬ 
ed  in  this  city.  The  only  new  flesh 
meat  now  in  sight  is  that  of  the 
musk  ox,  future  rival  of  the  cow  and 
sheep,  according  to  Arctic  explorers 
who  have  studied  the  animal  in  its 
native  habitat.  What  meanwhile  of 
vegetables  and  fruits?  AYe  have 
fairly  good  resources  of  our  own  in 
both  fields,  and  Luther  Burbank  has 
made  a  beginning  in  their  improve¬ 
ment.  The  seedless  orange  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  among  us;  enthusiasts 
believe  that  we  are  already  on  the 
way  toward  coreless  apples  and 
pears,  toward  stoneless  cherries, 
plums  and  peaches. 

Then  there  is  the  foreign  outlook. 
Hawaii  has  been  sending  us  its  prod¬ 
ucts  for  years  past,  and  other  islands 
of  the  seas  are  eager  to  compete. 
The  tropics  are  ready  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Tlie  Egg  Alternative  Compound 

Th  at  It  H  as  a  Legitimate  Place  and  is  Both  Useful  and 
Economical  for  the  Housewife  if  Properly  Made, 
Labeled  and  Sold  Is  Claimed 

J.  E.  OLIPHANT 


DO  food  critics  weigh  all  sides 
of  the  question  before  they 
send  broadcast  their  scathing 
remarks  ?  History  of  foods  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  do  not  because  they 
have  condemned  a  great  many  prod¬ 
ucts  which  later  became  accepted 
foods,  irrespective  of  their  critics. 
Like  all  specialists,  one  side  of  the 
question  only  can  be  seen  from  their 
viewpoint.  They  are  undoubtedly 
honest  in  their  convictions,  but  are 
the  convictions  honest  to  all? 

Begulation  of  criticism  of  food 
products  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  are  minds  that  do  not  agree, 
but  a  product  of  merit,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  repeat  in  a  given  territory 
cannot  be  suppressed. 

With  few  exceptions,  there  has 
never  been  a  new  line  of  foods 
started  that  has  undergone  such 
severe  criticism  as  the  egg  com¬ 
pound  or,  as  is  generally  termed, 
“egg  substitutes.” 

Again  history  repeats  itself  by 
condemnation  of  an  entire  industry 
because  of  the  sins  of  some  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  dishonest  men  mak¬ 
ing  a  cheap  product  paraded  and 
sold  as  a  substitute  for  eggs.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Professor  La  Wall  or  the 
tests  of  Commissioner  ISTewman  of 
Illinois  to  see  these  substitutes  for 
eggs  shown  up  for  what  they  are. 

However,  while  there  are  a  great 
many  preparations  placed  upon  the 
market  lacking  merit,  there  are  also 
manufacturers  of  legitimate  prod¬ 
ucts  who  are  marketing  their  article 
on  a  fair,  honest  basis,  do  not  term 
the  product  an  egg  substitute  because 
they  realize  that  if  substitution 
means  an  exact  duplication,  that  it 
is  an  impossibility  to  accomplish 
every  detail  that  nature  is  able  to  do. 

An  egg  compound  is  the  true  con¬ 
ception  of  this  coming  food  specialty 
which,  as  time  goes,  will  become  as 
generallv  used  as  our  present  oleo¬ 
margarine  products.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  insofar  as  criticism  from 
food  specialists  are  concerned  was 
the  oleo  product.  With  it,  like  all 
other  food  products,  there  are  manu¬ 
facturers  who  overstepped  their 
rights  and  the  good  had  to  stand  the 
criticism  with  the  bad,  but  who  is 


We  are  publishing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  written  by  a 
manufacturer  of  an  Egg  Al¬ 
ternative  Compound.  His  con¬ 
tention  is  that  while  admitting 
there  are  and  have  been  many 
deceptions  in  the  manufacture 
of  so-called  egg  substitutes,  yet 
he  believes  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  Compound  over  half  the 
composition  of  which  is  dried 
eggs,  which  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  baking.  The  author 
further  contends  that  there  is 
no  attempt  made  to  deceive  or 
to  convey  the  idea  that  this 
Compound  is  sold  in  com¬ 
petition  to  eggs  or  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  food  value  of  eggs. 

Our  articles  in  November 
and  December,  1918,  exposed 
the  fraudulent  manufacture  of 
egg  substitutes.  We  are  not 
and  never  could  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  dishonest  mer¬ 
chandising,  but  this  manufac¬ 
turer  believes  he  is  honest  in 
the  making,  labeling  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  this  product  and  feels 
that  injustice  has  been  done  by 
condemning  all  Egg  Alterna¬ 
tive  Compounds,  because  of  the 
sins  of  some. 

In  publishing  this  article, 
we  cannot  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  its  statements  or  con¬ 
clusions.  We  did  not  see  the 
tests  made,  but  it  would  seem 
that  any  product  that  will  in 
any  way  cut  old  H.  C.  L.  would 
be  most  welcome  by  the  aver¬ 
age  housewife.  With  fresh 
eggs  selling  around  the  half- 
dollar  mark  at  the  most  plenti¬ 
ful  season  of  the  year,  it  would 
seem  that  a  dried  egg  com¬ 
pound  used  in  cooking  would 
effect  a  saving  but  only  where 
such  a  product  is  honestly 
labeled  and  sold  for  just  ivhat 
it  is,  laying  no  claim  to  com¬ 
petitive  value  of  fresh  eggs  as 
to  the  food  value. 

— Editor’s  Note. 


there  today  but  would  say  oleomar¬ 
garine  has  done  its  part  in  assisting 
the  nation's  welfare  program. 

So  it  will  be  with  the  egg  com¬ 
pound  business.  It  must  be  built 
upon  honest,  fair  basis  to  win  and 
those  who  recognize  this  will  help 
where  help  is  certainly  needed;  that 
of  cooking  and  baking  on  a  more 
economical  basis. 

To  be  an  egg  compound,  the  prod¬ 
uct  must  contain  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  pure  dried  egg — most  States 
decree  fifty-one  per  cent,  and  no 
doubt  this  much  or  more  should  be 
used.  Dry  egg  as  a  basis  is  then 
compounded  with  such  food  prod¬ 
ucts  as  will  increase  adhesive  power 
of  the  egg. 

Here  it  is  that  Casein  plays  an 
important  part.  The  critic  of  this 
product  perhaps  forgets  the  excellent 
food  value  of  casein  or  does  not 
realize  its  close  resemblance  to  egg 
albumen  in  its  chemical  composition. 
Casein  is  a  pure,  wholesome  milk 
product  reduced  to  concentrated 
form. 

If  it  is  pure,  if  it  is  wholesome, 
why  shouldn’t  it  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  egg  compound  if 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results !  Pure  food  Casein  will  stand 
a  most  critical  test. 

A  small  percentage  of  starch  is 
used  because  it,  too,  helps  in  the  ad¬ 
hesiveness  and,  when  in  combination 
with  other  ingredients,  it  acts  in  a 
cooking  and  baking  capacity.  Of 
course,  manufacturers  have  their 
own  ideas  as  to  the  proportions  of 
these  and  other  ingredients  which  go 
toward  making  up  the  product.  The 
one  which  will  stand  the  test  of  home 
cooking  and  baking  in  a  large  way  is 
one  which  will  enjoy  the  greater 
sale. 

The  product  which  is  based  upon 
this  principle  is,  we  believe,  the  one 
that  will  eventually  win,  particularly 
if  the  manufacturer  does  not  try  to 
make  the  housewife  believe  that  a 
small  package  will  accomplish  the 
results  of  several  dozen  eggs.  The 
home  maker  can  rest  assured  that 
the  manufacturer  making  modest 
claims  is  honestly  presenting  his 
product. 
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Some  States  object  to  the  use  of 
color  following  the  same  idea  as 
they  do  with  oleomargarine.  With 
this  eliminated  from  the  product  the 
chance  of  deception  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  the  honest  manufacturer 
is  willing  to  conform  to  all  such 
regulations  because  he  knows  that 
his  product,  having  merit,  will  stand 
the  test. 

To  produce  lightness,  adhesive¬ 
ness,  flavor  and  to  maintain  the 
moisture  of  the  cake  or  food  being 
prepared  is  the  essential  work  of 
eggs  in  cooking  and  baking. 

To  make  a  “homey  test”  the  same 
cup  cake  recipe  as  that  adopted  by 
one  of  the  state  commissioners  in  his 
test  was  used  to  prove  the  merit  of 
egg  compound.  A  compound  con¬ 
taining  51  per  cent  egg  and  giving 
directions  for  the  use  of  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  powder  for  each  egg 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  tests. 

Three  tests  were  made :  in  one 
test  milk  was  used  instead  of  eggs 
because  some  food  specialists  are 
making  claims  that  this  would  prove 
equally  successful;  egg  "was  used  in 
the  second,  and  an  egg  compound, 
as  above  described,  in  the  third. 

Results — The  one  where  milk  was 
used  was  a  flat  failure.  It  was 
doughy,  sugary  and  flat.  The  egg 
cake  was  nicely  formed  and  very 
good  during  the  first  day.  It  was 
all  that  one  would  want  from  an  egg 
cake.  The  egg  compound  cake  was 
not  quite  as  well  formed  as  the  egg 
cake,  but  it  was  equally  as  light  and 
tasty.  A  thrifty  home  maker  would 
not  pay  the  difference  to  have  an  egg 
cake.  On  the  second  day  the  egg 
cake  was  dry.  The  egg  compound 
cake  was  moist,  tasty  and  still  well 
flavored. 

At  this  point  a  tasting  test  was 
made  and  the  egg  compound  cake 
was  chosen  in  every  respect  as  the 
best.  Children  were  used  in  the  test 
as  well  as  grown-ups  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  a  developed  taste  in 
which  knowledge  might  aid  in  the 
decision. 

Food  Value — Naturally  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  that  has  had  consider¬ 
able  attention  by  critics  who  look  at 
the  proposition  from  a  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  standpoint.  Investigation  on 
the  subject  convinces  us  that  the 
real  food  value  of  an  egg  should  be 
obtained  from  eating,  either  boiled, 
poached  or  in  some  similar  manner. 
Little  concern  is  felt  about  the  food 
value  in  cooked  and  baked  foods,  al¬ 
though  this  should  be  thought  of  by 
the  manufacturer  of  egg  compounds. 

The  essential  thing  in  cooking  and 
baking  is  to  obtain  proper  result. 
The  food  value  of  an  honestly  made 


egg  product  should  be  very  high 
and  together  with  the  combination 
of  food  values  in  the  prepared  food 
would  be  such  that,  on  analysis  of 
the  cooked  food,  there  would 
scarcely  be  any  difference. 

The  homemaker  is,  therefore, 
given  an  opportunity  of  making  all 
the  foods  which  require  eggs  in 
cooking  and  baking  at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  cost,  thus  permitting  the 
eating  of  more  eggs.  Eggs  should 
be  eaten  freely  and  plentifully  and 
if  the  cooking  and  baking  cost  is  re¬ 
duced  through  the  use  of  a  dry  egg 
compound  there  need  be  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  eating  eggs. 

Regarding  dry  egg :  Pure  dry 
egg,  dried  while  fresh,  like  dried 
apples,  peaches  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables,  keep  under  ordinary 
conditions  for  a  long  time.  In  some 
respects  dry  egg  is  better  than  stor¬ 
age  egg.  The  home  maker  need  have 
no  compunctions  in  using  a  good 
compound. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  home 
maker  selects  a  compound  in  which 
egg  is  the  basis  and  which  does  not 
use  color  to  deceive,  and  does  not 
make  exorbitant  claims,  she  is 
making  a  big  saving  in  her  food 
costs  and  at  the  same  time  is  able 
to  have  muffins,  meatloaf,  gravies, 
pancakes,  ginger  bread,  corn  bread, 
cakes,  cookies,  pies,  desserts  and 
numerous  other  foods  more  fre¬ 
quently.  She  would  also  feel  she 
could  afford  to  serve  eggs  more 
freely. 

It  would  seem  unfair  for  food 
specialists  to  condemn  all  egg  com¬ 
pounds  just  because  corn  starch, 
colored  to  deceive,  was  made  and 
sold  as  egg  substitutes.  It  seems 
about  as  fair  to  condemn  brass  be¬ 
cause  at  one  time  or  another  it  was 
used  to  plate  a  brick,  sold  as  gold. 
Pure  gold  is  not  nearly  so  useful  to 
mankind  as  fourteen  or  eighteen 
carat  and  it  isn’t  nearly  so  costly. 

It-  is  to  be  regretted  that  State 
laws  differ  so  widely  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to 
merchandise  his  goods  by  any  stan¬ 
dard.  The  public  must  pay  added 
selling  cost  and  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  standardized  federal 
laws.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
there  is  considerable  agitation  re¬ 
garding  this  and  manufacturers, 
food  specialists  and  consumers 
would  all  be  materialy  benefited. 


Andrew  Carnegie  says :  “Keep  ex¬ 
penditures  always  below  income ; 
same  something.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  the  civilized  man 
and  the  savage  is  thrift.”  Buy 
W.  S.  S. 


Earthen  Jars  as  Egg 

Savings  Banks 

Filled  with  waterglass  the  old 
earthen  jar  from  the  cellar  possesses 
magic  akin  to  Aladdin’s  wonderful 
lamp.  Eggs  put  in  it  now  can  be 
taken  out  next  fall  and  winter  when 
high  prices  return,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likelv  they  will  double  in  nrice  in 
that  time,  says  advices  received  at 
University  Farm  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Farmers  and  poultry  men,  especially 
city  dwellers  who  keep  poultry  are 
being  urged  by  poultry  specialists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  preserve  eggs  in  wa¬ 
terglass  solution  this  spring  and 
early  summer  when  they  are  rel¬ 
atively  cheap,  for  use  during  the  fall 
and  winter  when  they  are  relativelv 
scarce  and  high  in  price. 

Preserving  eggs  in  waterglass.  or 
silicate  of  sodium,  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.  The  process  is  very 
simple  and  easy,  the  cost  of  material 
and  container  very  moderate,  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  is  maintained, 
and  they  may  be  put  down  at  any 
nine  when  they  are  abundant  oi 
jheapest. 

One  part  of  waterglass  to  nine 
parts  of  water  is  a  standard  mixture. 
Boil  the  water  and  add  the  water- 
glass  before  it  cools,  stirring  thor¬ 
oughly.  A  popular  amount  is  one 
quart  of  waterglass  to  nine  quarts  of 
water,  making  enough  mixture  for 
fifteen  dozen  eggs.  Any  container, 
excepting  tin  or  iron  may  be  used, 
but  a  five-gallon  earthen  jar  is  the 
favorite  one.  This  will  hold  fifteen 
dozen  eggs,  or  half  a  case,  and  when 
filled  may  be  easily  handled. 

Only  fresh,  clean,  hard-shelled 
eggs  should  be  put  down.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  none  are  checked  or 
cracked.  Dirty  eggs  may  be  washed, 
but  should  be  rolled  in  the  thin 
white  of  an  egg  and  dried  before 
putting  down. 


Food  Service  for  Foreign 
Wo  men 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  a  thrift  kit¬ 
chen  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  county  home  demonstration 
agent.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
numerous  factories  where  many 
Italian  women  are  employed,  and 
hot  dishes  with  recipes  for  making 
them  are  sold  at  cost  to  these  women. 
Thrift  kitchens  make  it  possible  for 
women  in  industry  to  feed  their  chil¬ 
dren  suitable  food  cooked  in  the 
right  way.  Boards  of  health  regard 
these  kitchens  with  much  favor,  be¬ 
cause  they  help  solve  the  problem  of 
how  to  aid  the  under-nourished  child. 


Laws  Should  Protect  Worthy 
Food  Manufacturers 


EVERY  corporation  and  firm 
doing  business  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the 
various  state  regulations  has  the 
same  right  to  laws  that  will  protect 
it  in  its  legitimate  business  activi¬ 
ties  as  has  the  individual. 

The  legislative  and  the  judicial 
branches  of  our  government  have  al¬ 
ways  been  jealous  of  the  innocent 
citizen’s  rights  and  the  laws  have 
been  drawn  and  administered  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
adjudged  a  criminal  until  he  is  so 
proven.  This  is  right  and  as  it 
should  be,  as  it  is  better  that  a  few 
criminals  escape  punishment,  than 
that  one  innocent  man  be  wrong¬ 
fully  convicted. 

In  carrying  out  this  principal 
wherever  there  semes  to  be  danger  of 
a  law  being  misapplied,  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  exactly  define  each 
phrase  and  word  so  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  applying  it  to  violators  who 
are  deliberate  law  breakers  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  definitions  of  what 
constitutes  a  criminal  act  are  speci¬ 
fic  and  carefully  worded  in  most 
cases. 

But  when  we  come  to  laws  which 
apply  to  various  kinds  of  corpora¬ 
tions  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
in  some  cases  to  permit  perfectly 
legitimate  enterprises  to  be  classified, 
at  least  as  to  the  wording  of  the 
law,  with  illegitimate  ones  and  these 
corporations  are  compelled  too  often 
to  depend  upon  the  broad  minded¬ 
ness  of  the  courts  to  give  them  the 
standing  which  they  should  have 
without  any  litigation  or  question. 
This  fact  has  forced  many  concerns 
into  the  courts  to  prove  their  inno¬ 
cence  and  legitimacy  which  was 
never  seriously  questioned  by  those 
who  made  the  law  or  by  those  offi¬ 
cials  who  knew  most  about  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs. 

This  condition  is  particularly  true 
of  the  manufacturers  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  reason 
for  it. 

Food  production  and  distribution 
has  been  going  on  for  a  great  many 
vears  but  the  laws  designed  to  regu¬ 
late  this  industry  and  to  protect  the 
citizen  from  fraud  in  one  of  the 
necessary  articles  of  his  existence, 
are  all  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
at  least  judged  by  the  age  of  crimi¬ 
nal  laws  applying  to  individuals.  A 
careful  study  of  these  laws  show 
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that  most  of  them,  at  least  the  ear¬ 
liest  ones,  were  formulated  only  af¬ 
ter  certain  classes  of  food  or  medi¬ 
cine  manufacturers  had  carried  their 
abuses  of  public  confidence  to  a  point 
where  radical  corrective  and  regula¬ 
tory  measure  were  made  necessary. 
In  framing  the  regulatory  measures 
it  was,  in  the  early  days,  probably 
found  necessary  to  make  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law  so  btoad  that  some 
innocent  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  were  placed  in  questionable 
positions. 

But  that  day  and  that  contingency 
has  pretty  well  passed.  While  we 
still  have  some  fake  or  questionable 
food  trying  to  gather  in  the  coin  of 
a  credulous  public,  it  can  be  stated 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
most  of  the  large  food  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  are  now  soliciting  public 
favor  have  a  legitimate  product 
which  at  least  has  the  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation.  You  or  I  may  not  wish  to 
use  that  particular  product  because 
we  prefer  the  taste  or  the  effect  on 
our  particular  system  of  some  other 
product,  but  this  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  should  not  constitute  a  reason  for 
a  law  unduly  restraining  the  prod¬ 
uct  which  we  do  not  wish  to  use. 

What  we  do  need  are  laws  that 
will  properly  regulate  the  sale  of  all 
products  so  that  the  public  will  not 
be  cheated  either  in  the  nature  of 
the  contents  or  in  the  price,  but 
these  regulations  should  be  so  thor¬ 
oughly  defined  and  so  regular  in 
their  application  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  manufacturer  will 
know  just  what  rules  he  must  con¬ 
form  to  and  may  be  able  to  market 
his  product  without  fear  of  inter¬ 
ference  so  long  as  he  conforms  to 
those  rules. 

In  legislating  against  food  articles 
that  contain  certain  ingredients 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
clude  the  sheep  with  the  goats  and 
let  the  courts  do  the  differentiating. 
This  tendency  has  been  shown  in 
manv  food  lines  and  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  law 
makers  to  tackle  the  job  of  being 
exact  in  their  definitions.  In  their 
eagerness  to  hold  down  a  class  of 
products  which  they  believe  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  shown  its  desire  to  root  out 
they  sometimes  include  in  their 
hroad  definitions  some  other  product 
or  products  that  are  perfectly  legi¬ 


timate  and  that  have  long  been  re¬ 
garded  favorably  by  the  people. 

Such  a  case,  in  a  very  aggravated 
form  presents  itself  in  the  pending 
national  legislation  which  would 
seek  to  define  the  products  which 
may  not  be  sold  under  the  new  pro¬ 
hibition  laws.  Bills  are  now  before 
our  national  legislature,  two  before 
the  Senate  known  as  Senate  Bills 
number  fill  and  555  and  the  other 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
known  as  House  Bill  number  3458. 
They  are  practically  identical  bills 
and  have  the  same  purpose  in  view. 
They  seek  to  define  what  shall  con¬ 
stitute  an  alcoholic  drink. 

In  the  definition,  however,  the  fact 
that  certain  classes  of  food  products 
are  necessarily  made  with  alcohol  as 
a  large  ingredient  has  failed  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  if  these 
bills  become  a  law  in  their  present 
form  and  are  strictly  enforced,  flav¬ 
oring  extracts  will  be  wiped  out  of 
existence. 

In  each  of  the  bills  the  clause 
which  permits  specifically  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  flavoring  extracts 
couples  with  this  mention  the 
clause,  “providing  that  these  are  not 
potable  or  capable  of  being  used  as 
a  beverage.”  Apparently  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  guard  against  the  making 
of  liquors  under  the  guise  of  flavor¬ 
ing  extracts  hut  when  you  consider 
that  flavoring  extracts  are  used  in 
soft  drinks  as  well  as  in  the  culinary 
departments  of  the  homes ;  and  when 
you  consider  that  some  men  with 
metallic  insides  can  and  probably  a 
few  drink  flavoring  extracts  when 
they  can  get  no  liquor,  this  cause 
opens  the  door  to  unjust  action 
against  the  extract  manufacturers 
and  it  leaves  them  in  the  position  of 
having  to  depend  upon  the  broad¬ 
mindedness  of  the  judiciary  for  their 
exemption  from  classification  as  li¬ 
quor  manufacturers. 

Another  clause  in  these  bills  calls 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Prohibition 
Secretary  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  who  shall  have  the  power  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  a  liquid  is 
potable  or  capable  of  being  drunk 
as  a  beverage. 

Here,  too,  the  manufacturer  is 
left  in  uncertainty.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  The  manufacturer  has  a 
right  to  a  law  that  shall  state  posi¬ 
tively  just  what  kind  of  a  product 
he  can  make  and  clearly  defining 
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what  the  word  “potable”  means  and 
how  it  is  to  be  applied.  A  liquid  is 
potable  to  one  person  and  non-pot- 
able  to  another  depending  very  much 
on  the  amount  of  poison  or  nauseat¬ 
ing  substances  that  the  particulai 
person  can  take  into  his  system  with¬ 
out  being  made  ill. 

The  question  of  when  a  liquor  was 
or  was  not  intoxicating  used  to  cause 
the  courts  much  worry  because  some 
men  could  drink  a  great  deal  with¬ 
out  showing  the  same  effects  as  oth¬ 
ers  showed  on  drinking  a  little,  so 
the  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
made  clear.  The  contents  of  the 
liquid  and  not  the  effect  on  the  per¬ 
son  is  the  standard  of  measurement. 
The  word  potable  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  drank  as  a  beverage  should  be 
defined  exactly,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  and  no  room  for  prejudiced 
or  influenced  officials  to  force  a 
legitimate  manufacturer  into  court. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  movement  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  legitimate  flavoring  extracts  and 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
never  been  a  court  decision  against 
the  sale  of  such  products  under  laws 
similarly  worded  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  But  that  fact  does 
not  free  a  legitimate  enterprise  from 
.  the  necessity  of  always  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  into  the  courts  at  great 
expense  and  some  detriment  to 
standing  for  the  purpose  of  uphold¬ 
ing  its  rights.  In  that  very  fact  lies 
the  danger  and  injustice  of  such  a 
law. 

There  are  too  many  records  on  our 
court  dockets  of  legitimate  concerns 
that  had  to  fight  cases  through  all 
the  courts  of  the  land  before  they 
knew  where  they  stood  and  how 
their  product  should  he  labeled  and 
sold.  There  are  not  so  many  cases 
where  legitimate  products,  which 
were  so  recognized  in  the  public 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many  pub¬ 
lic  officials  were  restricted  by  laws 
which  were  never  meant  to  restrict 
them  when  originally  drawn  and 
passed,  but  there  are  enough  of 
such  cases  to  point  out  the  danger. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again,  after  a  law  has  been 
passed  a  legitimate  concern  may  be 
hailed  into  court  to  defend  itself 
against  an  attack  which  is  made  on 
a  technicality  and  the  court  has  had 
to  rule  against  that  concern  on  the 
technicality  without  ever  a  question 
having  been  raised  of  the  whole¬ 
someness  or  honesty  of  the  product 
or  honesty  of  production. 

A  striking  example  of  such  a  case 
is  that  of  a  company  which  has  been 
compelled  to  refrain  from  offering 
its  product  for  sale  in  the  state  of 


Ohio  although  the  court  in  passing 
on  the  case  said  that  no  question  of 
legitimacy  or  wholesomeness  of  the 
product  had  been  raised  and  that 
there  was  no  question  of  the  honesty 
of  its  label  or  advertising.  The  prod¬ 
uct  was  made  to  suffer  because  a  law 
which  was  passed  before  it  had  been 
thought  of  had  been  so  worded  as  to 
permit  anyone  to  attack  the  legality 
of  its  sale  in  that  state. 

Surely  this  product  along  with 
other  food  products  had  a  right  to 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  It 
seems  as  though  there  should  have 
been  some  way  in  which  this  case 
could  have  been  brought  into  court 
so  that  the  judges  could  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  upon  ids  whole- 
somness  or  unwholesomeness  or  upon 
the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  its  lab¬ 
eling.  But  there  was  so  such  way. 
The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
both  the  majority  and  the  three  dis¬ 
senters,  stated  very  plainly  that  the 
quality  of  the  product  was  not  on 
trial,  but  that  the  right  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  state  to  make  such  a 
law  was  the  only  point  to  be  passed 
upon,  and  as  there  was  no  reason  for 
judging  against  the  legislature's 
right  of  making  a  law,  the  product 
must  suffer  by  the  judgment. 

If  we  could  know  just  how  the 
brains  of  the  officials  of  the  future 
would  function  and  just  what  new 
phases  of  the  food  question  were  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front,  manufacturers 
would  know  how  to  act,  but  who  can 
say  that  some  official,  five  or  ten 
years  from  now,  will  not  go  into  court 
demanding  that  flavoring  extracts 
be  barred  from  the  public  markets 
because  they  violate  the  technical 
definition  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

If  such  a  point  were  raised  and 
pressed  by  a  strong  element,  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  this  element  happened  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  competitor  business  or  a 
radical  viewpoint  which  was  not 
shared  by  all  the  people,  the  court 
would  have  to  decide  the  case  on  the 
technicality  of  the  alcoholic  content 
and  the  fact  that  flavoring  extracts 
had  been  drank  in  a  few  extreme 
cases  and  produced  intoxication 
thereby  proving  them  to  be  potable, 
and  the  real  merits  of  the  flavoring 
extract  case  would  not  receive  a  trial. 

Even  if  the  flavoring  extract 
manufacturers  should  eventually  win 
out  in  court,  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  to  go  to  court  to  prove  a  point 
which  is  not  questioned  by  any  rea¬ 
sonable  person,  that  is  that  they  are 
not  making  a  liquor  for  sale  as  an 
intoxicating  beverage,  is  an  injustice 
in  itself.  Why  should  they  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend  money  and  effort  in 
litigation  any  more  than  the  average 
honest  citizen  should  have  to  appeal 


in  court  to  prove  that  he  is  an  honest 
citizen  ? 

The  exponents  of  prohibition  say 
that  they  have  caused  the  definition 
to  be  framed  as  it  is  so  as  to  make 
it  inqx)ssible  for  liquor  dealers  to 
manufacture  and  sell  a  product  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  a  flavoring  extract, 
but  which  in  reality  would  be  a  li¬ 
quor.  They  claim  that  if  flavoring 
extracts  should  be  specifically  ex¬ 
empted  that  this  would  offer  a  prem¬ 
ium  to  the  unscrupulous  to  put  up 
and  sell  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  fla¬ 
voring  extract  and  that  then  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  would  be  on  the  state  lo 
show  that  the  liquid  in  question  was 
not  a  flavoring  extract. 

Knowing  the  struggle  which  the 
prohibition  forces  have  had  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  laws  which  we 
now  have  on  the  books  and  the  fight 
which  they  have  always  had  to  en¬ 
force  those  laws,  one  cannot  help  but 
have  sympathy  for  their  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  this  question.  Nevertheless 
one  cannot  help  but  admit  after  giv¬ 
ing  the  case  some  thought  that  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  society  from 
certain  evils  they  are  imposing  an 
evil  upon  an  industry.  This  should 
not  be  necessary.  Surely  with  the 
array  of  brilliant  legal  talent  that 
this  organization  has  at  its  command 
some  form  of  phrasing  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  which  would  accomplish  the 
results  which  the  prohibitionists  de¬ 
sire  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  manufacture  of  a  wholesome, 
and  very  much  desired  culinary  in¬ 
gredient. 

But  the  whole  question  which  this 
brings  up  is  a  bigger  one  than  is 
represented  by  the  flavoring  extract 
people.  It  is  a  question  that  affects 
the  entire  food  industry  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  food  industry  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  is  seriously  concerned,  it  is  a 
question  that  affects  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

It  was  stated. at  the  outset  that  a 
corporation  should  have  the  benefit 
of  protection  from  the  law  as  well 
as  regulation.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  food  corporations  or 
firms.  The  people  of  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world  are  clamoring  for  food 
and  more  food.  All  the  food  that 
can  be  manufactured  or  produced  is 
needed.  Restrictions  that  tend  to 
hold  down  production  or  embarass 
the  producers  is  sure  to  be  reflected 
in  the  food  market  by  a  greater 
scarcity  and  higher  prices. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  very 
chaotic  condition  in  our  food  legis¬ 
lation  and  many  manufacturers  are 
learning  after  a  long  and  expensive 
battle  through  the  courts  that  their 
products  which  may  be  generally 
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hailed  as  good,  wholesome  and  desir¬ 
able,  can  be  subjected  to  restrictions 
in  certain  states,  because  some  official 
has  the  power  under  a  state  legisla¬ 
tive  act  to  force  such  restrictions 
while  every  other  state  in  the  Union 
permit  them  unrestricted  markets. 

They  are  finding  out  that  labels 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  drawn  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  these  officials  are  liable  to  be 
subjected  to  change  in  one  or  more 
of  me  states  because  of  a  prejudice 
or  political  or  competitive  chicaner}^. 

This  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  the 
manufacturer  because  it  breaks  down 
his  attempts  to  secure  economy  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  bv 
standardization.  In  some  cases  he 
must  have  different  labels  and  mark¬ 
ing  for  different  states,  and  his  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  must  be  different. 
In  other  cases  his  product  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  some  form  of  tax  in  one 
state  and  goes  tax  free  in  another. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  latter 
evil  is  to  place  all  products  which  are 
marketed  interstate  under  Federal 
legislation  which  will  amply  protect 
the  public  and  at  the  same  time 
definitely  fix  the  conditions  which 
the  manufacturer  will  have  to  meet 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  his 
product  so  that  he  can  be  assured 
that  once  having  conformed  to  the 
required  conditions  he  may  pursue 
his  with  the  same  assurance  of  free¬ 
dom  from  interference  as  you  and  I 
as  individuals  have. 


Sugar  and  Its  Value  as 
Food 

ESPITE  the  fact  that  sugar 
is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  food  consumed  by  the 
human  family,  comparatively  few 
people  have  any  conception  of  the 
part  it  plays  in  furnishing  the  hu¬ 
man  body  with  energy,  says  I.  A. 
Brock,  in  Facts  About  Sugar;  nor 
do  they  appreciate  the  fact  that,  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  energy 
furnished  per  pound,  it  is  one  of  the 
least  expensive  foods  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

A  careful  study  of  dietaries  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  sugar  constitutes 
5.4  per  cent  of  the  average  American 
diet  and  furnishes  17.5  per  cent  of 
the  energy  this  diet  contains. 

The  importance  of  energy-produc¬ 
ing  foods  becomes  evident  when  we 
consider  that  with  every  motion  of 
the  body,  every  exercise  of  feeling 
and  every  thought,  energy  is  ex¬ 
pended  and  must  be  resupplied  to 
the  body  by  food. 

The  foods  that  furnish  energv  to 
the  body  are  sometimes  termed  “fuel 


foods,”  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  bodv 
that  fuel  has  to  the  locomotive.  The 
value  of  these  foods,  therefore,  is 
based  upon  the  latent,  or  potential, 
energy  they  contain. 

In  dealing  with  the  fuel  value  of 
foods,  the  unit  of  heat  known  as  a 
calorie  is  used.  A  calorie  is  that 
unit  of  heat  which  would  rise  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water 
4°  F.  Instead  of  this  unit  of  heat, 
a  unit  of  mechanical  energy  may  be 
used,  for  example,  the  foot-ton, 
which  represents  the  work  required 
to  raise  one  ton  one  foot.  On  this 
basis  one  calorie  is  equal  to  nearly 
1.54  foot-tons. 

A  study  of  dietary  standards 
shows  that  it  has  been  found  that  a 
man  at  hard  work  requires  sufficient 
food  to  furnish  his  body  with  3,270 
calories  daily.  A  man  at  moderate 
work  requires  2,965  calories.  A  man 
at  sedentary  work  or  a  woman  at 
moderately  active  work,  requires 
2,700  calories,  while  a  woman  at 
light  or  moderate  muscular  work,  or 
a  man  without  muscular  exercise,  re¬ 
quires  2,450  calories. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  protein 
compounds  in  the  various  articles  of 
food  may  be  utilized  to  a  limited  de¬ 
gree  to  furnish  energy,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  chief  office  of  the 
protein  compounds  is  to  rebuild 
tissue.  Hence  the  large  portion  of 
the  energy  required  by  the  human 
body  must  be  derived  from  fats  and 
carbohydrates.  For  example,  the 
average  American  workingman  re¬ 
quires  approximately  93  gms.  of  pro¬ 
tein,  110  gms.  of  fat,  and  334  gms. 
of  carbohydrates,  principally  starch 
and  sugar.  Such  a  diet,  it  has  been 
found,  would  furnish  a  total  of 
2,810  calories  to  the  body. 

Thus  it  is  observed  that  sugar  is 
not  merely  an  article  of  food  that  is 
pleasing  to  the  sense  of  taste,  but 
that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  me¬ 
diums  through  which  heat  and  mus¬ 
cular  power  are  supplied  to  the  body. 

Second  in  importance  to  the 
amount  of  energy  supplied  by  the 
various  foods  is  the  matter  of  diges¬ 
tibility.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
the  total  food  of  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet,  approximately  92  per  cent  of 
the  protein,  95  per  cent  of  the  fats 
and  97  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates 
are  retained  in  the  body  and  utilized. 
In  the  case  of  sugar  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  98  per  cent  digest¬ 
ible.  In  other  words,  sugar  con¬ 
tains  practically  no  refuse  or  waste 
material. 

The  fact  which  is  of  most  vital 
interest,  however,  to  the  consuming 
public  is  that  sugar  is  one  of  the 


least  expensive  of  the  energy  fur¬ 
nishing  foods.  Taking  the  present 
prices  of  various  commodities  and 
their  fuel  value  as  a  basis,  it  will  be 
found  that  for  every  1,000  calories 
furnished  the  body  in  the  form  of 
round  steak  the  consumer  must  pay 
43  cents.  One  thousand  calories  de¬ 
rived  from  roast  loin  of  pork  cost 
32  cents.  The  same  number  of  ca¬ 
lories  derived  from  butter  would 
cost  15  cents;  from  codfish,  $1.38; 
from  potatoes,  17  cents,  and  from 
fat  salt  pork,  7  cents,  while  1,000  ca¬ 
lories  derived  from  sugar  at  nine 
cents  per  pound  would  only  cost  5 
cents.  In  other  words,  10  cents’ 
worth  of  sugar  would  furriish  the 
body  with  2,000  calories,  while  the 
same  amount  expended  for  round 
steak  would  only  furnish  208  ca¬ 
lories.  Ten  cents’  worth  of  roast 
loin  of  pork  would  furnish  312 
calories;  of  codfish,  71  calories;  of 
fat  salt  pork,  1,428  calories;  of  but¬ 
ter,  666  calories;  of  potatoes,  588 
calories. 


1918  Exports  by  Countries 

A  government  bulletin  showing 
our  export  trade  during  the  fiscal 
years  1917  and  1918  by  countries  is 
now  ready.  Our  other  statistical  pub¬ 
lications  show  export  by  articles,  • 
with  countries  to  which  each  article 
is  shipped;  this  one  takes  up  each 
country  and  shows  in  detail  the  ar¬ 
ticles  shipped  to  it.  It  is  thus  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  to  Argentina,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  study  the  character  of 
our  exports  to  that  ^Republic. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  to  any  district 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 


Heredity 

“Do  you  believe  in  heredity?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  school  teacher. 
“There’s  a  little  boy  in  my  class  who 
has  to  return  home  every  day  for 
his  books,  pencils  and  pens.  His 
father’s  a  plumber.” — Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press. 


Benjamin  Franklin  said :  “Learn¬ 
ing  is  to  the  studious  and  riches  to 
the  careful.”  Wise  buying  and  in¬ 
telligent  saving  will  leave  you  money 
to  invest  in  Thrift  Stamps  and 
W.  S.  S. 


We  demand  coffee  and  tea  of  uni¬ 
form  grade.  We  insist  that  baker’s 
bread  be  of  the  same  high  quality 
day  after  day.  Why  should  we  not 
require  the  milk  supply  to  be  as 
carefully  standardized  as  other 
foods? 
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In  Oleomargarine  In  No 


AHUNDKED  million  dollar 
industry !  That  is  what  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturing 
lias  become  in  this  country. 

The  production  of  oleomargarine 
is  almost  three  times  as  great  now 
as  it  was  only  four  years  ago,, 
amounting  in  1918  to  377,000,066 
pounds. 

And  yet  this  meant  less  than 
three  pounds  per  person,  whereas  in 
Denmark  16  pounds  is  consumed 
per  person  each  year.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  average  33  pounds,  the  Hol¬ 
landers  20  pounds,  and  even  the 
average  Englishman  eats  almost 
three  times  as  much  as  we  do.  So 
we  see  that  the  industry — large  as 
it  is — is  only  in  its  infancy  in 
America. 

But  the  dairy  industry  has  viewed 
this  rapid  growth  with  alarm,  and 
has  feared  that  oleomargarine  will 
prove  to  be  a  serious  competitor  of 
butter.  In  fact,  some  dairymen 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
the  packers  are  destroying  the  dairy 
industry  because  of  this  competi¬ 
tion. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  an  amazing 
lack  of  dependable  statistics  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  butter  industry,  but  after 
combing  all  sources  of  information 
these  enlightening  facts  have  been 
determined : 

1.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  brief  periods,  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  has  been  increased 
steadily  and  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population,  despite  the 
temptation,  offered  by  high  meat 
prices,  to  sell  these  cows  for  meat 
purposes. 

2.  Similarly,  the  production  of 
milk  has  increased  steadily  each 
year. 

From  these  facts  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  dairy  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  offer  satisfactory  returns 
and  is  in  no  danger  of  being  forced 
to  the  wall. 

When  we  attempt  to  determine  the 
history  and  trend  of  butter  manu¬ 
facturing,  we  face  practically  a  blank 
wall.  Comparative  figures  simply 
are  not  to  be  had.  But  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  we  can  find  does  not  indi- 
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cate  any  collapse  in  the  creamery 
business. 

For  example :  lleceipts  of  cream¬ 
ery  butter  at  the  seven  leading  dis¬ 
tributing  points  in  the  United  States 
more  than  doubled  in  the  twenty- 
live  year  period  from  1891  to  1916. 
During  this  same  period  the  United 
States  population  increased  only  35 
per  cent.  Thus  the  butter  receipts 
increased  three  times  as  fast  as 
population. 

In  1917,  however,  receipts  in 
these  markets  declined  10  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year.  This  de¬ 
cline  was  also  reflected  in  the  butter 
production  figures  for  the  state  of 
Iowa,  a  representative  dairy  state, 
which  indicate  a  decrease  of  3^2 


in  1918. 

Confronted  with  these  figures, 
showing  the  rapid  increase  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  production  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  decline  in  butter  production, 
certain  dairymen  naturally  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  is  the  result 
of  the  other.  Yet,  let  us  turn  to 
the  report  of  the  Iowa  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner.  He  attributes 
the  decline  in  Iowa  butter  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  scarcity  of  help  on  farms 
and  in  creameries ;  the  tendency  of 
farmers  to  sell  rather  than  feed 
crops,  due  to  the  high  prices  at 
which  all  farm  products  have  been 
selling ;  the  tendency  among  farmers 
to  specialize  on  crops  upon  which 
the  Government  guaranteed  prices  ; 
and  finally  to  the  shortage  of  pas¬ 
tures  caused  by  the  dry  season. 

These  conditions  are  all  tempo- 
rarv  and  suggest  an  early  return  to 
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normal  production.  No  mention  is 
made  of  oleomargarine  competition. 

However,  we  believe  that  there  is 
another  fundamental  reason  for  this 
decline  in  the  output  of  creamery 
butter,  which  is  not  merely  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  which  will  become  con¬ 
tinually  more  important.  This  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  other  industries 
using  milk  as  raw  material,  which 
under  some  conditions  offer  a  more 
profitable  market  to  the  farmer  for 
his  milk  and  cream  than  that  af¬ 
forded  by  the  creameries.  Thus, 
less  butter  is  produced  because  the 
dairymen  have  found  more  profit¬ 
able  outlets  for  their  milk  and 
cream.  The  following  table  shows 
where  the  milk  produced  in  this 


country  went  in  1918,  as  estimated 
by  the  Government  and  checked  by 
some  of  the  foremost  dairy  author¬ 
ities. 

The  estimated  total  production  of 
milk  in  the  United  States  for  1918 
was  $87,905,512,800  pounds.  This 
was  consumed  as  follows :  See  table 
above. 

Milk  products  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  importance,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  rate  of  growth  will 
be  even  more  rapid  in  the  future. 

Take  ice  cream,  for  example.  It 
is  estimated  that  while  ice  cream 
production  expanded  from  $50,000,- 
000  to  200,000,000  gallons  in  ten 
vears,  it  jumped  30  per  cent  in  just 
the  past  year.  With  prohibition 
staring  us  in  the  face,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  popularity  of  the  soda 
fountain,  it  looks  as  though  boom 
times  were  ahead  for  the  ice  cream 
business. 


Der  Cent 
of  Total 

Milk  Pounds  of  Milk 

i4.25  38,899,875,000 

4.3  3,748,000,000 

2.5  2,197,637,800 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Milk 
19.2 
16.9 
4.5 
4.5 
3.8 

.04 

.006 

.004 


16,800,000,000 

14,910,000,000 

4,000,000,000 

4,000,000,000 

3,300,000,000 

40,000,000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 


100. 


87,905,512,800—' 


Consumed  as  Fresh  Milk 


By  our  total  population  (city  and  country). 

By  17,848,000  dairy  calves. 

Through  losses  on  farms  and  in  factories. 

Consumed  as  Milk  Products 

Total  Amount  of  Milk 
Production  Used  in  Making 
Milk  Products  (Pounds)  Pound 

Creamery  Butter  .  800,000,000  21  pounds 

Dairv  Butter  .  710,000,000  21  pounds 

Cheese  400,000,000  10  pounds 

Condensed "  Milk  . 1,600,000,000  2y2  pounds 

Ice  Cream  (gallons) .  220,000,000  6  Pounds 

To  gal.  (10  per  cent  fat) 

Powdered  Milk  .  5,000,000  8  pounds 

Sterilized  Milk  (canned)..  6,000,000  1  pound 

Malted  Milk  .  16,000,000  %  pound 

Total  Milk  Production. 


per  cent  in  1917,  and  11 Yz  per  cent 
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Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
condensed  milk  business  may*  be 
gained  from  a  study  of  the  export 
figures  for  the  past  five  years.  With 
only  sixteen  million  pounds  exported 
in  1914,  the  year  1918  showed  a 
total  of  551  millions,  or.  an  increase 
of  more  than  34  times  as  much  as 
in  1914 !  Of  course  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  this  represented  war  de¬ 
mands,  hut  it  accounted  for  four 
billion  pounds  of  fresh  milk. 

To  summarize :  Despite  the 
steadily  increasing  production  of 
milk  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
temporary  falling  off  in  butter  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  past  two  years.  This 
is  not  due  to  the  competition  of 
oleomargarine,  but  to  temporary 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  war, 
and  also  to  the  diversion  of  milk  to 
more  profitable  outlets. 

Why  should  dairymen  fight  oleo¬ 
margarine?  The  high  price  of  but¬ 
ter  is  proof  that  the  demand  for 
butter  continues  strong.  Yet  many 
consumers  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
butter  at  present  prices.  It  is  not 
a  case  with  them  of  oleomargarine 
or  butter.  It  is  rather  a  case  of 
oleomargarine  or  nothing.  If  the 
difference  between  the  prices  of 
these  commodities  would  lessen, 
most  people  would  pay  the  slightly 
higher  price  for  butter ;  but  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  more  merely  to  satisfy  their 
aesthetic  taste. 

Denmark  forms  a  concrete  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  oleomargarine  and  butter 
can  supplement  one  another,  with 
mutual  advantage.  Denmark,  one 
of  the  greatest  butter  producing 
countries  in  the  world,  shows  the 
greatest  per  capita  consumption  of 
oleomargarine. 

As  you  read  this  article  bear  these 
facts  in  mind : 

Oleomargarine,  as  made  today,  is 
a  sweet,  pure,  clean  food  product, 
composed  of  oleo  oil,  neutral  vege¬ 
table  oils,  butter,  milk,  and  salt.  The 
oleo  oil  is  pressed  from  choice  fats 
of  the  beef,  which  have  been  washed, 
hashed,  and  cooked.  Neutral  is 
made  from  the  leaf  fat  of  the  pig 
by  hashing  and  cooking.  The  vege¬ 
table  oils  are  choice,  wholesome  oils, 
refined  to  a  salad  oil  quality.  The 
butter  used  is  the  best  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  affords.  The  milk  and  cream 
are  purchased  in  the  finest  produc¬ 
ing  sections  and  are  pasteurized  be¬ 
fore  being  used. 

Oleomargarine  is  absolutely  pure 
and  clean,  manufactured  as  it  is 
under  strict  supervision  and  inspec¬ 
tion. 

Practically  all  real  butter  is  arti¬ 
ficially  colored,  and  without  penalty, 
whereas  there  is  a  tax  of  ten  cents 
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a  pound  on  oleomargarine  if  arti- 
fically  colored. 

Oleomargarine  is  as  nutritious 
and  easily  assimilated  as  butter, — 
as  proved  conclusively  from  exhaus¬ 
tive  tests  made  by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  as  testified  to  by  many 
noted  scientists. 

Oleomargarine  contains  the  mnch- 
discussed  and  little  understood 
“growth  elements,”  as  proved  by  the 
experiments  and  investigations  of 
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Messrs.  Drummond  and  Hallibur¬ 
ton. 

In  fact,  oleomargarine  is  a  pure, 
clean,  healthful  product,  successful 
because  of  its  real  merits,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  meets  a  real  economic  need. 

The  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
do  not  seek  to '  displace  any  other 
product.  All  that  they  ask  is  fair 
play  and  free  competition.  There 
is  room  and  to  spare  for  both  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  butter. 


Tlie  Story  of  C 


aviar 


Caviar  has  been  known  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  as  a  table  delicacy. 
Shakespeare  refers  to  it  in  “Ham¬ 
let.'’  The  best  caviar  comes  from 
Russia.  It  is  made  from  the  “roe” 
or  eggs  of  the  sturgeon.  On  account 
of  the  war  numerous  imitations  have 
appeared  on  the  market.  There  is 
what  is  called  “red  caviar,”  which  is 
made  from  any  kind  of  roe.  In  Nor¬ 
way  the  roes  of  the  codfish  is  made 
into  “Norwegian  Caviar.”  In  this 
country  fisheries  along  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river  make 
caviar  of  catfish,  pike,  carp  and  in 
fact  any  kind  of  eatable  fish  that  is 
caught. 

During  the  war  the  best  Russian 
caviar  sold  for  $30  per  pound  whole¬ 
sale  and  hard  to  get  at  that.  The 
great  Russian  rivers  are  centers  of 
large  sturgeon  fisheries.  The  stur¬ 
geon  runs  in  size  from  a  foot  to 
thirty  feet  in  length.  They  will 
weigh  up  to  a  ton.  The  most  valu¬ 
able  of  the  sturgeon  is  of  course  the 
roe.  The  best  caviar  comes  from  the 
small  sturgeon,  called  the  “sterlet.” 
The  large,  white  sturgeon  produces 
the  next  best  caviar  and  is  known  as 
the  “Beluga.’’  The  roe  from  the 
sterlet  is  called  “Tkra  caviar,”  and  is 
the  very  best  quality  obtained.  It  is 
small  in  size  and  is  only  obtained  in 
winter  as  it  is  never  put  up  in  brine 
and  always  sold  fresh.  The  largest 
eggs  come  from  the  large  white 
sturgeon.  This  is  the  second  best  in 
quality  and  is  generally  listed  on  the 
bill  of  fare  as  “Genuine  Beluga  Cav¬ 
iar.”  We  also  sometimes  see  on  a 
bill  of  fare:  “Genuine  Astrakhan 
Caviar."  This  is  a  misnomer,  as  As¬ 
trakhan  is  the  name  of  a  seaport  in 
Russia  where  most  of  the  Russian 
caviar  is  shipped  from.  We  might  as 
well  list  prunes  on  the  hill  of  fare  as 
San  Francisco  prunes  because  they 
were  bought  in  San  Francisco. 
“Tkra”  caviar  is  made  by  running 
the  roe  through  a  hair  sieve  to  free 
it  from  fat  and  skin.  It  is  salted 
slightlv  and  forms  a  liquid  mass.  It 
is  hard  to  ship  and  we  get  little  of  it 
in  this  country.  Outside  of  Beluga 


caviar,  we  get  in  this  country, 
pressed  caviar  or  “Red  Caviar,”  as 
mentioned  above.  This  is  pressed 
in  brine,  shipped  to  this  country  in 
kegs  lined  with  canvas.  Then  we 
get  the  tinned  variety,  put  up  in 
one-eighth,  one-quarter  and  half- 
pound  tins,  which  may  be  obtained 
at  any  grocery  store.  This  is  liable 
to  be  anything  as  it  is  permissable 
to  sell  any  kind  of  fish  roe  as  “red 
caviar.” 

Astrakhan,  Russia,  is  the  great 
market  of  the  world  for  caviar.  The 
chief  contents  of  caviar  are  albumen 
and  fat.  It  is  easily  digested  and 
considered  healthy  and  nourishing. 
To  a  true  epicure  additional  ingre¬ 
dients  spoil  the  flavor  of  good  caviar. 
The  cheaper  grades  may  be  improved 
in  flavor  by  the  addition  of  butter, 
paprika,  lemon  juice  and  worked 
into  a  smooth  paste.  Prepared  this 
way  it  is  served  on  a  fresh-made 
piece  of  toast  as  a  canape.  Some 
caterers  serve  it  on  a  fresh-made 
pancake.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
make  the  pancake  in  a  chafing  dish 
before  the  guest.  Generally  one  dol¬ 
lar  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is 
the  charge  per  person  for  this  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  considered  passe  and  is 
not  done  now  to  any  great  extent. 

4  he  best  grade  of  Beluga  caviar  is 
black  in  color,  large  in  size  and 
should  retail  for  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  portion. 

Ch  ampion  Hoi  stein  Cow 
Sold  in  East  for  $26,000 

The  champion  Holstein  cow  Rollo 
Mercena  de  Kol  was  sold  June  6th 
for  $26,000.  The  cow  is  6  vears  old 
and  weighs  1,300  pounds.  Her  rec¬ 
ord  is  51.93  pounds  of  butter  and 
1,138  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days 
and  201.17  pounds  of  butter  and 
2,930.60  pounds  of  milk  in  thirty 
days.  - - - . 

Put  quarters  which  might  be 
spent  foolishly  into  War  Savings 
Stamps :  back  up  yourself  with  cash 
and  hack  up  your  Government  in 
cleaning  up  the  war. 
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What  the  Public  Should  Know 
About  the  Packing  Industry 

THE  business  of  collecting,  preparing  and  distributing  foods  so  relates  to  the 
daily  life  of  all  that  it  has  close,  personal  interest  for  everybody.  Sensation 
seekers  and  unscrupulous  politicians  have  long  realized  this  and  capitalized  on  it. 
An  attack  on  the  packers  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  either  draw  notice  to  its 
instigator  or  divert  too  close  investigation  of  some  other  question. 


Possibly  we,  ourselves,  are  partially  to  blame 
for  the  lack  of  understanding  which  exists  in 
regard  to  our  business.  In  the  past,  knowing 
that  attacks  upon  us  have  been  based  on 
tissues  of  half-truths,  adroitly  handled  in¬ 
nuendo  and  misinformation,  we  may  have 
forgotten  that  the  public  were  not  in  full 
possession  of  the  true  facts. 

Confident  that  fair-minded  people  will  re¬ 
spond  to  complete  knowledge,  we  seek  better 
understanding  with  them.  Through  news¬ 
papers,  booklets,  moving  pictures  of  our 
processes  and  other  similar  methods,  we  are 
putting  our  case  squarely  up  to  all  parties 
who  are  interested — to  producer,  merchant 


consumer  and  labor — that  each  may  realize 
how  our  obligations  to  him  must  combine  with 
our  responsibilities  to  the  others. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the  size  of  any 
business  dealing  competitively  in  staples  must 
remain  the  best  evidence  of  its  economic 
soundness.  If  our  methods  were  not  sound, 
Armour  and  Company  could  not  have  attained 
size  in  proportion  to  national  needs. 

Bearing  this  thought  in  mind,  you  will  read¬ 
ily  appreciate  that  your  own  self-interest  and 
your  right  to  fullest  value  for  your  money, 
both  urge  that  you  always  ask  your  dealer 
for  Armour  Products. 


ARMOUR  COMPANY 


Chief  of  Bureau  of 

Markets  Resigns 

Charles  J.  Brand,  chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  since  its  inception 
in  1913,  has  resigned,  to  take  effect 
at  the  close  of  business  on  June  30, 
1919.  He  will  become  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  concern,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  George  Livington, 
a  member  of  the  bureau  staff,  will 
be  designated  to  act  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  until  Mr.  Brand’s  successor 
is  appointed. 

Mr.  Brand  has  been  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  since  1903 
and  had  charge  of  the  forage  crop 
and  paper  plant  investigations  and 
the  cotton  handling  and  marketing 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try  before  the  creation,  in  1913,  of 
the  Office  of  Markets,  which  was 
afterwards  made  a  bureau.  Under 
his  direction,  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  has  grown  from  a  dozen  em¬ 
ployees  to  a  staff  of  about  two  thou¬ 
sand,  located  in  Washington  and  in 
other  cities  and  at  country  shipping 
points.  Tt  has  built  up,  under  Mr. 
Brand’s  direction,  a  nation-wide 
market  news  service  for  producers 
and  distributors  of  farm  products, 
has  carried  on  many  investigations 


for  improving  marketing  practices 
and  methods,  and  has  performed 
regulatory  work  in  connection  with 
the  application  of  Federal  grain 
grades,  cotton  standards,  stock 
yards  licensing,  cotton  futures,  and 
food-products  inspection.  Mr. 
Brand  was  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Cotton  Distribution  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  and  was 
liquidating  officer  of  the  Wool  Divi¬ 
sion  of  that  board.  He  also  di¬ 
rected  the  distribution  of  about 
200,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
farmers  for  use  as  fertilizer. 


Something  New  Again 

It  isn’t  novel  at  all  to  find  Wis¬ 
consin  pea  canners  enterprising, 
but  their  enterprise  in  sending  a 
special  representative  to  London  to 
undertake  the  task  of  building  up  a 
demand  for  Wisconsin  canned  peas 
in  Great  Britain  is  something  quite 
beyond  the  ordinary. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  American  canning  industry 
that  any  body  of  canners  has  under¬ 
taken  to  deal  directly  with  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  foreign  consumer. 
The  pea  canners  of  Wisconsin, 
therefore,  are  pioneering,  and  the 
pioneer  is  always  entitled  to  ad¬ 
miration. 


There  are  no  better  peas  in  the 
world  than  those  produced  and 
packed  in  Wisconsin.  It  will  be  the 
task  of  the  representative  of  the  can¬ 
ners  to  convince  the  British  people 
that  this  is  true.  If  they  have  a 
preference  for  peas  packed  in  France 
and  tinted  a  brighter  green  than 
Nature  provides,  it  will  he  the  job 
of  the  ambassadar  of  the  pea  packers 
to  show  them  their  mistake. 

The  results  of  this  special  effort 
to  open  the  British  market  to  Wis¬ 
consin  canned  peas  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  the  whole  canning 
industry  in  this  country.  In  the 
meantime,  all  will  doff  their  caps  in 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  led  the  Wisconsin  packers  to 
seek  to  widen  the  outlet  for  their 
product  and  to  back  their  judgment 
with  their  money. — The  Canner. 


Coals  of  Fire 

A  Scotch  woman  who  lived  un¬ 
happily  with  her  husband  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  her  minister  to  try  the 
effects  of  kindness,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  "to  heap  coals  of  fire 
upon  his  head.”  "I  have  tried  boil¬ 
ing  water  alreadv,”  she  immediately 
replied,  "and  that  has  dune  naa 
gude.” 


What  th 
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THE  war  lias  done  for  jam 
about  what  was  predicted  at 
the  beginning,  practically  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  line  in  the  fruit  industry. 
The  use  of  jams  and  marmalades 
as  staple  foods  were  common  in 
some  of  the  European  countries,  but 
here  they  have  been  looked  upon  as 
delicacies. 

For  bread  the  national  spread  has 
been  butter,  but  under  war  condi¬ 
tions  it  was  not  obtainable  nor  could 
the  supply  be  greatly  increased,  no 
matter  what  the  price  might  be. 
Jam  came  in  as  a  real  substitute, 
and  to  the  boys  at  the  front  it  was 
more  than  a  substitute,  for  it  sup¬ 
plied  not  only  the  equivalent  in  food 
value  in  a  different  form,  but,  in 
addition  gave  a  flavor  that  was 
greatly  appreciated.  The  issue  of 
jam  broke  the  monotony  or  sameness 
of  boiled  meats  and  stews  in  camp 
and  served  as  an  appetizer  with  the 
hard  bread  and  canned  meat  in  the 
front  line  trenches.  It  also  relieved 
to  some  extent  the  shortage  in 
sweets. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  jam  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  supply  available.  The  War 
Department  purchased  all  that  was 
offered  of  good  or  fair  quality  and 
even  reached  out  to  Australia  for  a 
small  lot. 

The  great  demand  for  jam  is  in 
part  temporary,  due  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  large  bodies  of  men,  to  a 
lack  of  butter,  and  to  a  somewhat 
enforced  sameness  in  a  routine  diet, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
these  conditions  will  also  act  as  the 
great  stimulant  for  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  the  industry.  The 
taste  for  jam  has  been  acquired,  and 
while  many  of  the  boys  will  drop 
back  into  their  pre-war  diet,  there 
are  thousands  of  others  who  have 
learned  the  satisfaction  of  better  eat¬ 
ing,  who  will  insist  upon  better 
preparation  and  greater  variety  in 
their  foods  and  in  this  way  will 
teach  others  to  use  jam.  Probably 
more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
drafted  men  have  been  made  fa¬ 
miliar  with  better  prepared  food 
while  in  the  army  than  they  ever 
knew  before  and  thev  are  going  to 
be  quiet  but  forceful  exponents  of 
good  food  in  their  own  homes. 


e  W  ar  Did  for  Jam 

anuf  acturers 


By  Dr.  A.  IV.  Bitting 

It  is  from  these  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  good  jam  are  going  to 
feel  an  impetus  to  their  business. 

Our  Quality  Not  the  Best 

J  am  making  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  this 
country,  as  far  as  quality  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Probably  eighty  per  cent  of 
that  offered  upon  the  market  can 
not  be  graded  above  fair  quality. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  since 
most  of  the  manufacturers  follow 
rule  of  thumb  methods.  If  Mrs. 
Eve  had  ordained  in  her  time  that 
jam  should  be  composed  of  equal 
volumes  of  fruit  and  sugar,  or  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar 
and  that  it  should  be  cooked  until  it 
became  a  thick  mass,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  of  her  de¬ 
scendants  would  obediently  follow 
the  injunction  to  this  day.  The  fact 
that  some  fruits  are  sweet  and  need 
little  sugar,  that  others  are  strongly 
acid  and  need  a  large  quantity  to 
give  them  a  proper  flavor;  that 
some  have  a  firm  body  and  need  lit¬ 
tle  cooking,  others  are  so  soft  as  to 
need  considerable  concentration  to 
give  them  proper  consistency  in  the 
finished  product,  and  that  hermet¬ 
ically  sealed  containers  are  used  in¬ 
stead  of  open  earthenware  crocks 
seems  to  make  no  difference.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  direct  and  implied  interpre¬ 
tations  under  the  pure  food  laws 
may  also  help  in  maintaining  the  old 
customs,  but  whatever  it  may  be, 
the  result  is  the  same,  a  large 
amount  of  a  low-grade  mixture 
which  does  not  fill  a  real  want. 

What  Jam  Should  Be  Com¬ 
posed  Of 

A  jam  should  be  composed  of 
fruit  and  sufficient  sugar  to  bring 
out  the  flavor,  and  be  cooked  in 
small  batches  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  will  have  a  good  “set  up”  or 
body.  A  jam  should  be  composed  of 
whole  fruit  or  pieces  suspended  in 
their  own  pulp  or  jelly.  Some  of 
the  jams  offered  are  sliced  or 
coarsely  cut  fruits  in  a  heavy  sugar 
syrup  and  differ  from  a  quick  pre¬ 
serve  only  in  the  size  and  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  pieces  used.  In  most 
cases  these  so-called  jams  are  ex- 
cessivelv  sweet  and  the  fruit  flavor 
is  masked  until  it  is  scarcely  dis¬ 
cernible.  The  other  extreme  is  that 


in  which  the  fruit  is  run  through  a 
cyclone  and  the  product  is  like  a 
butter.  The  variations  in  consis¬ 
tency  due  to  cooking  are  equally 
wide,  from  that  /which  breaks  apart 
like  a  jelly  to  that  which  is  so  'ten¬ 
acious  that  it  resembles  a  poor 
quality  of  chewing  candy.  The  jelly- 
like  consistency, '  so  much  desired, 
will  vary  with  the  fruit  used,  but 
the  gumdrop  or  rubber  effect  is  due 
to  ignorance  in  manufacture.  Good 
jam  is  not  made  in  large  batches 
nor  by  slow  cooking;  the  maximum 
quantity  for  one  batch  should  prob¬ 
ably  not  exceed  fifty  pounds  npr  the 
time  extend  beyond  thirty  minutes, 
and  usually  much  shorter. 

Kind  of  Fruit  to  Use 

The  highest  grade  of  jam  is  made 
from  fresh  stock,  taking  part  which 
is  fully  matured  so  as  to  develop 
all  the  bouquet  and  flavor  of  the 
fruit,  and  a  part  slightly  underripe, 
to  give  the  “set  up,”  or  body. 

Next  to  this  comes  canned  stock, 
provided  it  is  of  high  quality,  but 
in  no  case  can  an  equal  yield  be  ob¬ 
tained  nor  equal  character  in  the 
body.  The  same  principle  applies 
as  in  canning;  that  is,  having  the 
factory  operation  conducted  with  the 
least  delay  after  the  product  has 
reached  the  proper  state  of  maturity. 

Jam  making  does  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  utilizing  good,  sound 
fruit  which  may  be  irregular  in 
shape,  too  small  for  handling  in  the 
usual  manner,  or  be  off-color,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  good  flavor  and  the 
right  consistency.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  place  for  dumping  waste  stock,  as 
the  residue  from  the  grape  or  apple 
press,  or  for  peels  and  cores  from 
peeling  machines  or  other  by-prod¬ 
ucts  from  fruit  handling.  These 
by-products  may  have  good  food 
value,  may  be  spiced  and  made  quite 
palatable,  but  need  such  a  distinc¬ 
tive  name  that  they  can  not  be  classi¬ 
fied  in  company  with  the  product 
made  from  the  whole,  sound  fruit 
and  sugar.  Pectin  and  the  substi¬ 
tutes  for  sugar  have  not  been  found 
to  improve  the  quality  in  making 
good  jam,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  manufacturer  has  gained  more 
than  a  temporary  advantage  from 
their  use.  The  success  of  the  jam 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Few  Gifts  of  Nature 

Have  Proved  More  Useful 
to  Mankind  Than  Corn — 
King  of  American  Cereals 


CORN  STARCH— edible, laundry,  CORN  SUGAR— has  its  place 
or  lump,  has  grown  to  be  a  house-  with  the  ice-cream  manufacturer, 


hold  necessity. 


the  physician  and  the  baker. 


CORN  OIL — most  wholesome  as  a 

salad  oil,  emphasizing  the  flavor  of  the  CORN  SYRUP  a  wholesome, 

salad.  For  shortening,  frying,  and  the  popular  priced  sweet ,  gives  the  home 

myriad  of  uses  in  the  kitchen.  Corn  Oil 

has  made  a  distinct  place  in  the  home.  a  pure,  nutritious  food. 


American  Manufacturers’  Association  of 

Products  from  Corn 


208  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


American  M^aize  Products  Co.,  135  William 


J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 


St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place, 


Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beacb,  Mich. 
Keever  Starch  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 


New  York 

Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Ill. 


H  OW  Muck  Will  Prices  Fall? 

A  Symposium  of  Statements  by  Some  of  America  s 

Leading  Men 


Statement  by  J.  Ogden  Armour 

THE  greatest  danger  to  our  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  today  arises 
from  the  failure  of  many  to 
recognize  a  new  and  higher  level  of 
prices,  based  on  permanently  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  labor,  and  high  tax¬ 
ation. 

Those  who  postpone  building  or 
buying  in  the  hope  of  materially 
lower  prices,  are  speculating  in  the 
future  misfortune  of  the  Nation. 
For  falling  prices,  when  reaching 
the  point  where  profit  is  eliminated, 
mean  panic,  depression,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  other  troubles. 

In  the  final  analysis  75  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  cost  of  most  com¬ 
modities  consists  of  labor,  and  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  market  orice  of  com¬ 
modities  are,  therefore,  inevitably 
reflected  in  the  compensation  of 
labor. 

Nothing  in  the  labor  situation 
warrants  anyone  in  expecting  mate¬ 
rially  lower  cost  of  commodities  in 
general,  and  building  in  particular. 
W  ages  will  not  be  less  for  several 
fundamental  reasons,  viz. : 

1.  The  practical  stoppage  of  immi¬ 
gration  since  1914,  depriving  Amer¬ 
ica  of  the  several  million  workers 
who  would  normally  have  come  to 
our  shores. 

2.  The  retention  by  th6  nation’s 
military  and  naval  establishments  of 
nearly  2,000,000  workers,  which 
may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

3.  The  creation  of  new  industries, 
such  as  shipbuilding,  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  chemicals  and  dyes,  requir¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers. 

4.  The  urgent  demand  for  build¬ 
ing  and  construction  of  every  class, 
due  to  their  having  been  forcibly 
held  back  for  several  years. 

5.  The  shortage  of  the  world’s 
food  supply. 

6.  The  proportionately  higher 
levels  of  commodity  prices  existing 
practically  all  over  Europe. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  are 
facing  a  serious  shortage  of  labor 
as  soon  as  we  approach  normal  in¬ 
dustrial  activity,  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  confronting  us  a  tre¬ 
mendous,  unsatified  demand  for 
many  necessities  which  it  was  dif¬ 


ficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  during 
the  war. 

Normally  under  such  conditions 
we  could  have  expected  a  flood  of 
low-priced  goods  from  the  old  world, 
while  now  we  find  that  prices  in 
Europe  have  risen  proportionately 
much  higher  than  in  America,  and 
the  demand  for  commodities  and 
labor,  to  make  up  for  the  wastage  of 
war,  is  even  more  keenly  felt  there 
than  here. 

The  manufacturer  who  now  quotes 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent 
with  the  high  cost  of  labor,  and 
guarantees  this  to  be  so,  doing  his 
buying  freely  on  the  same  basis, 
ranks  as  our  highest  type  of  patriotic 
citizen.  A  new  level  of  prices  has 
been  established,  from  which  there 
can  be  no  material  recession  until 
inventive  genius  succeeds  in  corre¬ 
spondingly  increasing  labor’s  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  by  mechanical 
means. 

Statement  by  James  B.  Forgan, 

First  National  Bank,  Chicago 

While  it  is  my  belief  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  prices  during  the  next 
decade  may  be  downward,  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  sudden  or  violent 
tumble  in  the  near  future  beyond  the 
elimination  of  war  prices  made 
necessary  to  stimulate  production  in 
high-cost  plants.  We  can  not  “eat 
our  cake  and  have  it.”  We  can  not 
immediately  have  low-priced  prod¬ 
ucts  with  high-cost  labor. 

At  no  time  was  honest  labor  more 
indispensable  than  during  the  war, 
and  during  that  period  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  all  workers  was 
greatly  advanced. 

Out  of  the  war  has  come  a  strong 
realization  of  the  value  of  labor  to 
civilization,  and  we  must  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  evident  fact  that  a 
permanently  higher  scale  of  wages 
or  compensation  has  been  established 
for  the  world’s  worker,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled. 

In  all  lines  of  industry,  to  make  a 
fair  profit,  selling  prices  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  including  the  enhanced  cost  of 
labor.  This  fact  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  buying  as  well  as  in  sell¬ 
ing. 

There  exists  in  the  world  today, 
and  there  will  exist  for  some  time 
to  come,  a  tremendous  latent  de¬ 


mand  for  goods  and  service  and  a 
relative  shortage  of  workers  caused 
by  the  war.  The  high  cost  of  living 
has  not  yet  begun  to  recede,  and  it 
would  be  an  erroneous  policy  at 
present  to  attempt  to  cut  prices  at 
the  expense  of  labor. 

Statement  by  Maj.  Gen.  George 
W.  Goethals 

The  immediate  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  is  the  resumption  of  busi¬ 
ness,  including  particularly  build¬ 
ing  construction,  manufacturing  and 
mining. 

Business  is  being  retarded  because 
we  are  hoping  for,  or  fearing,  lower 
prices.  Whether  these  fears,  or 
hopes,  are  ever  going  to  be  realized, 
no  one  can  say,  but  above  the  maze 
of  conflicting  arguments  that  are 
being  applied  to  the  situation,  one 
fact  stands  out  preeminently: 

We  can  return  neither  to  prewar 
conditions  nor  prewar  prices. 

Every  thoughtful  employer  of  labor 
realizes  that  the  wage  earner  is  en¬ 
titled  to  proportionately  more  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
than  fell  to  his  share  before  the  war. 
Every  thoughtful  buyer  should  real¬ 
ize  that  the  price  he  pays  for  goods 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  labor.  Also  that 
labor,  in  the  broadest  sense,  con¬ 
stitutes  over  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  most  products  of  farms,  forest, 
mine,  factory,  and  laboratory. 

The  manufacturer,  employer,  or 
individual  who  is  selling  his  own 
labor,  brains,  or  product  at  a  high 
though  reasonable  price  should  not 
expect  to  buy  cheaply  from  others. 
Let  us  be  careful,  in  our  cry  for 
lower  prices,  not  to  forget  that  per¬ 
manent  improvement  of  living  con¬ 
ditions  is  effected  only  by  increased 
efficiency  of  the  forces  of  production. 
And  experience  shows  such  increase 
of  efficiency  is  at  best  a  slow  process, 
a  process  of  years  and  perhaps 
decades. 

Statement  by  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 

In  the  period  from  May,  1918,  to 
October,  1918,  commodity  prices  in 
the  United  States  had  advanced 
about  107  per  cent  above  the  1913 
level;  in  Canada  115  per  cent,  in 
Great  Britain  133  per  cent,  and  in 
France  235  per  cent.  From  October, 
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Dehydrated 

Vegetables 

Parties  interested  in  their 
Distribution  or  Purchase 
such  as 

WHOLESALERS 

JOBBERS 

EXPORTERS 

INSTITUTIONS 

and  other 

Buyers  of  Large  Quantities 
are  requested  to  communicate 

...with  ... 

DRYING  SYSTEMS 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

CHICAGO,  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  U.S.A. 
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1918,  until  March  this  year,  in  spite 
of  the  most  violent  cry  for  lower 
prices,  even  by  those  who  are  un¬ 
doubted  beneficiaries  of  high  prices, 
the  decline,  according  to  Dun’s 
index  figures,  averaged  only  6.9  per 
cent.  During  April,  in  spite  of  the 
agreement  to  lower  steel  prices,  other 
commodities  rose  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  average  price  level  on  April 
1  was  only  5.7  per  cent  below  the 
high  point  for  October  1  last  year. 

The  reasons  for  this  tenacious 
grip  which  high  prices  apparently 
have  taken  on  the  world  are  ob¬ 
viously  to  be  found  in  the  immutable 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
cost  of  labor  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
as  it  makes  up  75  per  cent  or  more 


Where  Go  Americans 
There  Goes  Mapleine 

FROM  PERSIA  *  *  *  *  * 

“Maple  Syrup  is  one  of  the  luxu¬ 
ries  I  never  expected  to  indulge 
in  here  in  Persia,  for  missionaries’ 
salaries  do  not  warrant  such  ex¬ 
pensive  articles.  But  Mapleine 
quite  takes  the  place  of  Maple 
Syrup  and  is  not  too  expensive  for 
us  to  use.” 

FROM  INDIA  ****** 

“Please  send  as  much  of  your  re¬ 
nowned  Mapleine  as  this  check 
will  pay  for.” 

FROM  CHINA  ****** 

“Several  years  ago  in  Kentucky 
we  used  Mapleine,  which  gave  a 
perfect  syrup.  I  enclose  stamps  to 
cover.”  ( He  is  a  doctor  in  Forman 
Memorial  Hospital  ordering  Ma¬ 
pleine.) 

—and  so  the  inquiries  and  orders  for 
Mapleine  come  from  South  Africa, 
Hawaii,  Central  America,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Holland — - 
wherever  Americans  venture  in  pursuit 
of  philanthropy,  business  or  pleasure. 

The  old  love  of  the  great  American 
flavor  is  retained,  and  by  reason  of 
its  splendid  syrup-making  and  flavor¬ 
ing  qualities  they  look  for  true  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction  to 

MAPLEINE 

Contains  no  maple  sugar, 
syrup  nor  sap,  but  produces 
a  taste  similar  to  maple. 

(M-449) 

CRESCENT 

Manufacturing  Co. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


of  their  price.  It  starts  with  the  cost 
of  food  and  raw  materials,  which  is 
largely  represented  by  labor,  goes 
on  to  the  manufacture  of  semi-fin¬ 
ished  and  finished  products,  which 
again  is  labor  heaped  upon  labor, 
and  is  frequently  ;punctuated  be¬ 
tween  or  after  these  various  stages 
or  processes  with  transportation  and 
distribution,  which,  when  analyzed, 
turn  out  to  consist  of  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  labor  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  wastage  of  war,  both  in  men 
and  materials,  again  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  shortage  of  labor,  espe¬ 
cially  past  and  prospective.  For  four 
years  the  orderly  production  and 
maintenance  of  peace-time  activity 
has  been  most  violently  interrupted 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  caus¬ 
ing  on  the  one  hand  a  heavy  depre¬ 
ciation  of  property  and  on  the  other 
hand  an  appalling  destruction  of  all 
those  things  which  are  vital  to  hu¬ 
man  happiness,  life,  and  activity. 
The  reconstruction  is  going  to  tax 
our  efforts  perhaps  even  harder  than 
did  the  war,  the  latent  demand  for 
labor  and  commodities  being  tre¬ 
mendous. 

There  is  cause  for  rejoicing  in 
these  conditions,  for  intense  activity, 
even  though  accompanied  by  high 
prices,  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  the 
blight  of  inactivity,  stagnation,  idle¬ 
ness,  and  suffering  attendant  upon 
unsound,  unbalanced  production  and 
rapidly  falling  prices.  After  all,  it 
is  not  a  question  so  much  of  what 
price  each  of  us  has  to  pay  for  what 
we  want,  but  as  to  what  relation  this 
price  bears  to  our  own  income.  Those 


millions  of  men  and  women  whose 
incomes  have  grown  apace  with  or 
ahead  of  the  general  price  advance 
have  abundant  cause  for  satisfaction. 
Yet  how  often  do  we  not  hear  these 
same  people  unwittingly  complain 
of  high  prices,  their  attitude  being 
that  high  prices  is  a  privilege  that 
belongs  to  themselves  only,  in  the 
selling  of  their  own  labor  or  wares, 
but  has  no  place  in  their  scheme  of 
buying. 

Statement  by  Theodore  N.  Vail, 
of  American  Telegraph  & 
Telephone  Company 

During  the  Civil  War  prices  rose 
relatively  more  than  during  the  re¬ 
cent  war.  The  prices  unquestion¬ 
ably  were  inflated,  being  based  on 
the  greenback  currency.  Even  so, 
however,  the  drop  in  the  prices  of  92 
commodities  in  the  decade  from 
1864  to  1874  was  at  the  rate  of  less 
than  6  per  cent  per  year ;  in  building 
materials  it  averaged  less  than  4  per 
cent  per  year  over  the  same  period. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  gradual 
return  to  prewar  price  levels  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  rapid  transfor¬ 
mation  of  manufacturing,  agricul¬ 
ture,  mining,  transportation,  and 
business  in  general,  from  hand 
methods  to  machine  methods,  from 
small-scale  to  large-scale  production. 
Opportunities  do  not  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  any  measure  compar¬ 
able  with  those  of  the  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  Price  declines  so 
far,  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
bear  this  out,  having  been  trifling — 
only  5  or  6  per  cent  up  to  April  1, 
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1919,  as  compared  with  over  25  per 
cent  for  the  corresponding  period 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Abstract  consideration  of  these 
facts  docs  not  support  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  sudden  and  radical  declines 
in  present  prices.  As  applied  to  big 
building,  it  would  appear  that  any 
structure  should  prove  commendable 
which  is  calculated  to  show  a  suf¬ 
ficient  profit  to  offset  an  expected  de¬ 
cline  averaging,  say,  from  2  to  4  per 
cent  per  year  for  the  next  one  or  two 
decades. 

Another  factor  which  should  be 
considered  as  favorable  to  big  con- 
struction  is  the  present  tremendous 
latent  demand  for  buildings,  com¬ 
modities,  labor,  and  raw  materials, 
which  is  expected  to  bring  on  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  intense  activity  and  national 
prosperity.  It  is  also  well  to  con¬ 
sider  that,  excepting  steel,  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  building  materials  has 
been  relatively  small  as  compared 
with  other  commodities.  The  price 
of  lumber  in  particular  may  easily 
go  higher,  and  in  view  of  the  de¬ 
creasing  lumber  supply  may  never 
get  back  to  the  low  levels  of  1913-14. 

Statement  by  W.  L.  Douglas,  of 
Brockton,  Mass. 

If  you  will  call  to  mind,  the  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  in  1914, 
in  round  numbers,  was  about  $34. 
Recently  I  have  noticed  that  the  per 
capita  is  about  $57,  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  a  little  over  57  per  cent. 
While  the  per  capita  remains  at  this 
high  level  the  cost  of  commodities 
and  labor  will  remain  about  the 
same.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
prices  will  be  governed  to  a  great 
extent  as  the  per  capita  rises  or  falls. 

Statement  by  E.  C.  Simmons,  of 
the  Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

I  share  the  belief  that  we  may 
look  for  a  steadily  and  gradually  de¬ 
clining  market,  rather  than  one  of 
sudden  and  radical  slumps.  I  am 
on  record  to  this  effect  and  have 
repeatedly  expressed  these  views  for 
several  months. 

I  quite  agree  as  to  the  immutable 
nature  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  and  that  it  must  of  necessity 
regulate  what  we  are  to  get  in  ex¬ 
change — either  merchandise  or  serv¬ 
ices — for  other  things.  As  there 
seems  to  have  been  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  and  looseness  of  thought  on 
this  subject  of  late,  allow  me  to 
commend  the  clear-headedness  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  with  reference  to  this  matter. 
Statement  by  Coleman  Du  Pont 

The  thing  that  is  going  to  make 
labor  and  material  go  down,  with  a 
few  exceptions  or  little  local  varia- 
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tions,  is  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  So  long  as  there  is  a  demand 
for  an  article  its  price  will  be  high. 
The  greater  the  demand  the  higher 
the  price,  and  if  the  cost  of  this 
article  is  mostly  labor,  the  price  of 
labor  will  continue  high  on  that 
article,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 
Local  weather  conditions  may  affect 
local  crops  in  certain  districts,  and 
this  will  make  that  article  high  at 
least  in  that  district,  because  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  will  be  great  by  reason 
of  the  low  production;  and  so  long 
as  materials,  including  foodstuffs, 
are  high,  labor  can  not  go  down 
much,  although  it  is  likely  that  labor 
will  be  lowered  in  price  ahead  of 
the  lowering  in  price  of  commod¬ 
ities. 

We  are  going  through  a  transition 
period,  which  has  followed  and  will 
follow  every  economic  disturbance. 

Will  wages  be  higher  when  things 
settle  down  than  before?  Yes,  I 
think  they  will,  because  wages  have 
continued  to  advance  in  this  coun¬ 
try  year  after  year,  but  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  desire  for  luxuries, 
too,  have  advanced  so  that  relatively 
the  condition  is  the  same. 

Statement  by  Darwin  P.  Kings¬ 
ley,  President  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  New  York 

We  have  undoubtedly  reached  a 
new  price  level. 

For  some  years  food  will  be 
higher.  Europe  has  been  so  stripped 
of  every  sort  of  food  that  it  will  take 
more  than  the  harvests  of  1919  to 
restore  an  equilibrium. 

Food  will  remain  high  because 
wages  will  not  go  back  to  the  prewar 
level.  Wages  will  fall  at  some  points 


— where  jmoduction  was  overforced 
during  the  war;  but  unless  our 
whole  industrial  and  financial  fabric 
falls  into  chaos — and  nothing  like 
that  seems  possible  now — the  post- 
bellum  readjustments  mean  con¬ 
tinued  high  wages  and  of  course  a 
higher  cost  for  evervthing  into  which 
wages  enters. 

How  far  discoveries  in  science,  in¬ 
ventions,  improved  methods,  etc., 
may  go  toward  overcoming  this  in¬ 
creased  cost  through  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  and  increased  production  is 
a  question.  These  will  be  a  factor, 
possibly  a  surprising  factor,  because 
the  rewards  will  be  large,  and  few 
things  so  quicken  invention  and  effi¬ 
ciency  as  the  incentive  of  large  re¬ 
turns. 

Carry  the  message  to  the  bolshe¬ 
viks. 
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Statement  by  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 

of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York 

Seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  all  products  represents 
labor;  and  as  long  as  the  minimum 
price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  $2.25  a  bushel  and  other 
necessities  of  the  wage  earners  are 
approximately  as  high  in  proportion, 
there  is  every  reason  why  labor 
should  contend  against  reduction. 
With  a  recession  in  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor.  The 
employers  of  labor  can  not  go  on 
paying  present  wages,  nor,  indeed. 
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any  wages,  unless  their  business  con¬ 
tinues,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  closing  of  certain  industries 
would  throw  labor  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  In  seeking  new  employment 
they  would  accept  the  reduction  in 
accordance  with  what  industry  could 
afford  to  pay. 

1  understand  that  this  is  what 
you  are  contending  against,  and  you 
seek  to  induce  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consumers 
to  accept  the  present  prices  for  goods 
and  commodities  and  continue" busi¬ 
ness,  thereby  insuring  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  labor  at  the  present  level  of 
wages.  You  very  likely  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  as  to  the  large  industries, 
but  I  think  there  will  be  more  or 
less  readjustment  of  the  wage  scale 
on  a  lower  level  in  the  smaller  in¬ 
dustries  and  in  various  localities. 

Statement  by  John  D.  Ryan, 

President  Anaconda  Copper 
Company 

I  am  rather  a  firm  believer  in  the 
natural  economic  laws,  and  1  do  not 
find  myself  in  accord  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  many  people  seem  to 
have  that  the  level  of  prices  is  not 
likely  to  be  radically  changed  over 
the  decade.  I  believe  that  prices 
must  be  made  that  will  equalize  con¬ 
sumption  and  production. 

We  have  seen  some  sharp  adjust¬ 


ments  already  from  war  prices,  and 
in  every  product  in  which  the  com¬ 
panies  with  which  I  am  connected 
are  interested  prices  have  gone  back 
to  prewar  averages,  and  in  some 
cases  lower.  These  products  are 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  manganese. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  level  of 
prices  will  fall  permanently  as  low 
as  before  the  war,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  can  now  look  for 
gradual  adjustments  in  most  staple 
products.  I  think 'prices  will  have 
to  be  put  where  building  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  kinds  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  before  we  will  see  con¬ 
sumption  approach  production  of 
the  staples. 

1  think  in  the  adjustments  which 
are  necessary  labor  will  have  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  share  or  unemployment 
on  a  very  serious  scale  is  bound  to 
result.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
intelligence  and  foresight  of  those 
who  have  to  settle  these  questions 
will  be  such  that  every  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  those  who  work  for 
wages  and  salaries  will  be  considered 
before  profits,  and  that  reductions 
in  wages  will  take  place  only  where 
it  is  imperative. 

Statement  by  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  range  of 
prices  for  the  necessities  of  life  will 
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average  little,  if  an}r,  lower  than  at 
the  present  time.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  some  exceptions,  but  1  do  not 
look  for  a  sudden  or  violent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  near  future  aside  from 
those  which  have  been  artifically 
stimulated. 

There  exists  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  in  our  own  country  for  all 
kinds  of  commodities.  This  demand 
will  not  diminish  materially  until 
war-wrecked  Europe  firmly  reestab¬ 
lishes  herself  on  a  peace-time  pro¬ 
duction  basis.  I  fully  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  recon¬ 
struction  is  going  to  tax  our  efforts 
perhaps  even  harder  than  did  the 
war,  and  that  there  is  cause  for  re¬ 
joicing  in  these  conditions  even 
though  accompanied  by  high  prices, 
for,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  question 
so  much  of  the  price  one  has  to  pay 
as  to  what  relation  this  price  bears 
to  one’s  own  income. 


readers  of  this  journal  recently  were 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office: 

1,304,043.  Cake  coating  machine. 
Pembroke  D.  Harton,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

1,304,101.  Chocolate-heating  appa¬ 
ratus.  John  G.  Rote,  Belmont,  Mass. 

1,304,104.  Dough-treating  device. 
Eugene  Schiller,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1,304,166.  Pood  product  and  its 
method  of  manufacture.  Robert 
Douglas,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
Douglas  Packing  Co.,  same  place. 

1,304,679.  Method  of  making  ali¬ 
mentary  substance  and  product 
thereof.  Eben  E.  Gridley,  Orange, 
Mass.,  assignor  to  Minute  Tapioca  Co., 
same  place. 

1,304,892.  Fruit-pulp  extractor. 
Rufus  P.  Leefeld,  Corona,  Cal.,  as¬ 
signor  to  Exchange  By-Products  Co., 
same  place. 

1,305,183.  Pastry-making  macnine. 
Lealand  C.  Willcox,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
assignor  of  one-half  to  National  Pie 
Crust  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1,305,244.  Preservation  of  fruit- 


juices.  Raymond  F.  Bacon,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  assignor  to  Newmont  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

1,305,291.  Method  of  manufacturing 
dextrins,  gums,  and  modified  starches. 
Adolph  W.  H.  Lenders,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  assignor  to  Douglas  Co.,  same 
place. 


1,305,599.  Process  of  drying  various 
substances  (vegetable).  Auguste  A. 
Goubert,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

1,306,216.  Sanitary  stringer  attach¬ 
ment  for  confection-machines.  Joseph 
di  Giorgio,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1,306,333.  Treatment  of  flour.  Henry 
Greville,  Liverpool,  England. 
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Milk  of  United  States 

The  production  of  milk  in  the 
United  States  during  1918  was 
about  4  per  cent  more  than  in  1917, 
according  to  reports  made  by  crop 
reporters  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es¬ 
timate.  The  yield  per  cow  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  8.2  quarts  per  day  for 
287  days  of  the  year  (equaling  588 
gallons)  in  1918,  and  8  quarters  for 
285  days  (570  gallons)  in  1917. 

To  estimate  the  total  production 
of  milk,  it  is  not  proper  to  apply 
the  above  estimated  yield  per  cow 
to  the  number  of  milk  cows  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  because  this  figure  is  based 
upon  the  census  classification,  which 
includes  some  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 
Making  what  seems  to  be  proper  al¬ 
lowance  for  this  (applying  yield  per 
cow  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture),  indications  seem  to  be 
that  the  total  production  on  farms 
in  1918  was  about  11,044,000,000 
gallons,  and  in  1917  about  10,629,- 
000,000  gallons.  These  estimates  do 
not  include  production  of  cows  not 
on  farms  (i.  e.,  those  in  town  and 
villages),  which  would  add  about  5 
per  cent  to  the  estimates  above  for 
the  total  production  of  the  United 
States. 


jam  and  especially  to  getting  new 
users  is  the  price.  The  individual 
service  offered  on  the  dining  cars,  at 
hotels,  and  restaurants  is  from  one 
and  one-half  to  two  ounces  at  a  cost 
of  from  25  to  30  cents  or  at  the  rate 
of  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  pound. 
There  are  few  who  would  order  who 
can  not  figure  closely  enough  on 
fruit  and  sugar  to  know  that  this  is 
excessive,  and  so  pass  it  up. 

People  are  not  ready  to  believe 
that  jam  costs  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  a  high-grade  chocolate 
candy.  A  little  common  sense  in 
popularizing  the  article  is  needed  as 
well  as  in  its  better  preparation. — 
Published  from  The  Canner. 


What  the  War  Did  for  Jam 
Manufacturers 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

industry  depends  upon  making  the 
product  so  good  that  it  will  be  eaten 
oftener  because  it  is  relished  as  a 
food. 

Fruits  May  Be  Blended 

Jam  making  gives  an  opportunity 
for  making  mixtures  or  blends  of 
fruits,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
with  any  other  product.  It  is  along 
this  line  that  the  manufacturer  can 
use  his  skill  to  great  advantage  in 
securing  fine  appearance  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  flavors. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a 
prejudice  against  mixtures,  the 
popular  assumption  being  that  the 
goods  are  not  pure  or  that  mixing 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  cheap¬ 
ening  the  product.  There  has  been 
some  basis  for  the  latter,  as  apple 
has  been  used  in  so  many  things  as 
a  filler.  There  is  a  real  place  for 
high-grade  mixtures.  This  needs  to 
be  developed  with  the  industry. 

A  second  feature  in  the  packing 
of  the  high-grade  article  is  to  use 
glass.  The  fact  that  the  consumer 
can  see  the  product  is  an  asset  in 
making  sales  which  more  than  off¬ 
sets  the  added  cost. 

One  of  the  barriers  to  the  use  of 


Where  We  Get  What 
We  Eat 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
avocado  pear,  the  custard-apple,  the 
chermoyer,  the  sweet-cup,  the  pa- 
paw,  rambutan,  mango  and  mango- 
steen.  South  America  also  has  cul¬ 
tures  which  we  might  acquit  e  a 
taste  for  were  the  opportunity  of- 
forded.  Who  will  undertake  to  can 
some  of  these  edibles  and  gh  c  us 
at  least  the  chance  of  deciding  for 
ourselves?  Whale  is  not  yet  nat¬ 
uralized  among  us,  or  likely  to  be , 
no  free  people  will  ever  consent  Jo 
have  an  insect  diet  forced  upon  it; 
the  musk  ox  is  too  remote  to  be 
workable  as  a  business  proposition. 
It  has  been  said  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Her- 
bertson  that  “the  most  advanced 
races  enjoy  a  mixed  diet  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  May 
we  not  look  for  the  further  diver¬ 
sification  of  our  food  supply  rather 
to  the  earth’s  soil  than  to  its  fish¬ 
eries  and  breeding  farms  ? 
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CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 
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Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 


D»  PRICES 

W  fT-AVofUNO 

EXTRACT 

©l»  TBUI 

VANILLA 


iathai  Finn  fu?ok 


FBaruYawiGDcntAacn 


DR.  PRICE’S 
VANILLA 

Is  made  from  the 

Finest  Mexican 
Vanilla  Beans 

The  same  high  quality 
is  found  in  PRICE’S 


Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry 

Pure  Fruit  Extracts 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


_ _ _ 
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fMOXLlA 

Vsih 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money— most  in  qualityjmd  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for  Moxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


Churned  by 


V?nvl-AVoyley: 

JNCORPORATCO 


Chicago 
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Says  Doctor  Bell 

Man  has  at  his  command  a  rare 
choice  of  the  products  of  the  earth, 
very  many  of  which  contain,  weight 
for  weight,  much  more  nutritive 
value  than  the  flesh  of  animals  and 
are  assuredly  more  palatable,  says 
Dr.  Bell.  Take  the  cereals,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  these  contain,  weight  for 
weight,  actually  more  food  units 
than  the  best  beef  steak  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  It  re¬ 
quires  an  acre  of  land  to  feed  a  bul¬ 
lock,  and  three  years  to  bring  it  into 
condition  for  killing.  At  the  most 
liberal  estimate  the  carcase  will  not 
contain  more  than  400  pounds,  flesh 
and  fat,  and  it  will  take  a  very  fine 
specimen  to  yield  that.  The  same 
acre  of  land  will  yield,  on  an  average, 
40  bushels  of  wheat,  oats  or  barley; 
and  in  other  years  at  least  14  tons 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  or  carrots. 

If  we  estimate  the  food  product  of 
an  acre  of  land,  at  its  lowest  value, 
and  that  of  the  bullock  at  its  highest 
value,  we  will  find  that  the  outcome 
of  the  acre,  taking  wheat  as  the 
standard,  is  twelve  times  greater 
than  when  it  has  been  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wheat. 


Visitors  Now  Welcome 

at  Packing  Plants 

After  being  closed  for  two  years 
due  to  Government  restrictions  pro¬ 
hibiting  visitors  from  the  stockyards 
because  of  the  war,  Armour  and 
Company’s  huge  plant  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Stockyards  is  again  open  to 
visitors,  an  announcement  from  the 
company  states. 

This  announcement  will  prove  of 
interest  to  not  only  people  who  in¬ 
tend  to  visit  Chicago  some  time 
this  summer  but  to  many  others  as 
well  because,  the  announcement  says, 
“preparations  are  being  made  by 
Armour  and  Company  to  open  their 
other  plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  so  that  a  trip  through  a 
packing  plant  which  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  one,  will  not  just  be  limited 
to  Chicagoans  or  visitors  to  Chicago, 
but  to  people  in  fifteen  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where 
Armour  and  Company  have  packing 
plants.  Uniformed  guides  are  in 
attendance  to  explain  the  various 
interesting  things  to  be  seen.” 


Spend  wisely  and  save  for  future 
needs.  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
Thrift  Stamps  will  help  you  to  fi¬ 
nancial  peace  and  help  vour  Gov¬ 
ernment  finance  world  peace. 


What  is  an  Intoxicating 
Liquor? 

Washington  advices  are  to  the 
effect  that  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
has  approved  the  verdict  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armv 
that  any  beverage  containing  14  per 
cent  alcohol  is  intoxicating  from  the 
army  point  of  view,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  barred  from  army  camps  and 
adjacent  zones.  It  was  a  simple 
matter  of  routine  to  affirm  this  de¬ 
cision,  which  was  made  in  response 
to  requests  from  camp  commanders 
for  an  interpretation  of  section  12 
of  the  selective  service  law  dealing 
with  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  and  about  military  posts, 
but  it  carries  in  its  train  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

Out  of  the  sixty-five  near-beers 
analyzed  only  eleven  were  free  from 
alcohol.  Forty-five  out  of  fifty-one 
soda  waters  were  alcoholic  and  only 
a  single  sample  of  grape  juice  out 
of  eleven  on  the  market  was  free 
from  alcohol,  according  to  the  War 
Department  standard,  and  twenty- 
two  out  of  twenty-three  samples  of 
cider,  genuine  and  imitation,  were 
similarly  a  menace.  The  sinfulness 
of  cider  is  attributed  largely  to  its 
reprehensible  habit  of  fermenting 
after  the  kegs  were  tapped. 


^WET 

an  Dr i 


unconsciously  it  comes  to 
your  mind  as  you  watch  the 
sparkling  water  bubble  forth — - 
and  you  are  reminded  that  it 
is  a  peculiar  quality  of 

KVP  Vegetable  Parchment 
Paper 

This  paper  protects  enfolded  products 
when  it  is  dry,  and  also  when  it  is  wet ; 
Contact  with  water  makes  it  stronger,  not  weaker.  When  dry  it  is 
a  very,  very  strong  paper — and  it  is  grease-proof,  too. 

Secure  samples  from 

KALAMAZOO  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

“  The  World’s  Model  Paper  Mill ” 

Makers  of  bond  and  waxed  papers  and  vegetable  parchment 


Stick  to  the  Steady  Seller 

Merchants  who  have  maintained  their 
stock  and  their  activity  on 


have  enjoyed  big  sales  the  year  around. 
Poor,  inferior  non-egg  compounds  only 
bring  condemnation  from  all  sources. 
It  is  a  profitable  habit  to  sell  Eglike. 

The  Marwin  Food  Co.,  Marion,  0. 
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Swat  Roosters  and  Save 
Millions 

Boosters  not  needed  as  breeders 
should  be  put  in  the  same  class  as 
Hies  when  it  conies  to  swatting.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  that 
$15,000,000  worth  of  eggs  spoil 
yearly  simply  because  they  are  fer¬ 
tile.  Fertile  eggs,  when  subjected 
to  high  summer  temperature,  begin 
to  hatch  just  as  when  placed  in  an 
incubator  or  under  a  hen,  and  even 
though  the  process  continues  but  a 
short  time  the  egg  becomes  unlit  for 
food.  This  spoilage  of  eggs  can  be 
entirely  prevented  by  swatting  or 
disposing  of  the  rooster  after  the 
breeding  season  is  over.  The  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  production  of  infer¬ 
tile  eggs  has  been  waged  several 
years  by  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  poultry  specialists, 
and  is  being  taken  up  with  renewed 
vigor  in  States  where  summer  tem¬ 
peratures  are  highest  and  losses  are 
greatest.  Weeks  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  “Swat  the  Booster”  for  the 
sale  of  surplus  male  birds.  Enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  roosters,  not 
needed  and  being  fed  needlessly, 
have  been  marketed  during  such 
weeks.  It  is  much  more  generally 
understood  that  hens  will  lay  just  as 
well  without  a  male  in  the  flock. 


Brewers  to  Make  Candy 

Brewers  of  Boston  are  planning  to 
become  candy  makers.  Ollicers  of 
one  company  said  recently  that  they 
had  applied  to  the  Building  inspec¬ 
tion  Department  for  permission  to 
make  changes  m  their  brewing  plant 
in  Box  bury  to  equip  it  for  candy 
manufacture,  and.  officers  of  two 
other  brewing  firms  have  tiled  cer- 
ticates  of  incorporation  as  a  choco¬ 
late  company.  Henry  A.  Beuter 
said  recently  that  his  brewing  organ¬ 
ization  would  be  mantained  for  a 
time,  in  tlie  hope  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  light  beers  might  be  per¬ 
mitted,  but  that  members  of  the 
firm  were  interested  in  the  proposed 
candy  making  business. 


The  U.  S.  Health  officials  are  ask¬ 
ing,  “What  has  become  of  the  old- 
time  bowl  of  cornmeal  mush  and 
milk?  It  is  an  American  dish, 
cheap,  nourishing  and  palatable. 
We  of  the  older  generation  loved 
it,  and  we  should  go  back  to  it.” 
Mush  and  milk,  according  to  the 
food  experts,  furnishes  a  balanced 
ration,  yet  contains  neither  wheat, 
meat  nor  sugar. 

Improved  housing  conditions 
make  for  a  healthy,  happy  citizen¬ 
ship  by  serving  to  stimulate  ambi¬ 


tion  along  right  lines  of  endeavor; 
by  promoting  self-respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  and  by  improving  the  com¬ 
munity  death  and  sickness  rates. 


Under  the  common  law  any  per¬ 
son  who  maintains  a  public  nuisance 
can  be  indicted.  The  courts  have 
decided  that  a  fly  breeding  manure 
pile  is  a  public  nuisance;  so  that 
even  in  the  absence  of  an  ordinance 
on  the  subject,  the  owner  of  a 
manure  pile  can  be  indicted  and 
punished  for  maintaining  a  public 
nuisance. 

Shall  We  Tell  Student  Girls 
Advertised  Goods  Are  Better 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

ter  or  by  mail,  may  become  an  in¬ 
creasing  delight  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  economic  value  of 
advertising  and  their  wider  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  advanced  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  And  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  Mrs.  Zuber,  their  teach¬ 
er,  told  me  that  because  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  to  the  girls,  it  was  easier  for 
them  to  understand  the  lessons  in 
their  text-book  and  to  see  the  practi¬ 
cal  application  of  many  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  presented.  In  other  words,  by  ty¬ 
ing  up  the  two,  she  found  that  she 
was  able  to  keep  their  interest  keyed 
up  to  a  higher  and  more  satisfactory 
level. 


■JHERE 


IS 


CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


°"r  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 

% 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 


it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
adds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORK5, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 
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Colors  in  Food 

Food  Inspection  Decision  175  has 
been  amended  by  striking  out  from 
the  list  of  the  permitted  dyes  con¬ 
tained  herein,  under  “Yellow 
shades  ’’  the  words  “11.  Sudan  IT 
and  “16.  Butter  yellow.” 

Hereafter  the  coal-tar  dyes  which 
may  be  used  in  food,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Food  Inspection  De¬ 
cisions  76,  117,  and  129,  shall  be  the 
following : 

Bed  shades: 

107.  Amaranth. 

56.  Ponceau  3  E. 

517.  Erythrosine. 

Orange  shade: 

85.  Orange  I. 

Yellow  shades: 

4.  Naphthol  yellow  S. 

94.  Tartrazine. 

Yellow  A.  B.  (Benzeneazo- 
/Unaphthylamine) . 

Yellow  0.  B.  (Ortho-Tolu- 
eneazo-/?-naphthylamine) . 

Green  shade: 

435.  Light  green  S.  F.  yellow¬ 
ish. 

Blue  shade: 

692.  Indigo  disulfoacid. 

The  numbers  preceding  the  names 
refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  colors 


as  listed  in  A.  G.  Green’s  edition  of 
the  Schultz- Julius  Systematic  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Organic  Coloring  Mat¬ 
ters,  published  in  1904. 

Sudan  I.  and  butter  yellow  have 
been  found  unsatisfactory  in  prac¬ 
tical  use  for  food  coloring  purposes, 
and  these  colors,  therefore,  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  list  of  those  which 
may  be  certified  for  use  in  foods. 

A  Hint  in  Buying 
W  atermelons 

A  woman  who  was  about  to  buy 
a  watermelon  on  an  eastern  city 
market  recently  noticed  that  the 
stem  was  covered  with  a  bluish, 
starchy  paste,  which  she  took  to  be 
a  disease.  Otherwise  the  melon 
seemed  to  her  a  choice  specimen  of 
the  melon  grower’s  art.  She  could 
not,  however,  be  persuaded  to  take  it 
until  she  had  looked  over  many 
others  in  the  dealer’s  assortment  and 
found  that  all  were  similarly  af¬ 
fected.  Many  careful  buyers  may 
have  the  same  experience  in  buying 
watermelons  this  year,  but  they  need 
have  no  fear  of  inferior  quality,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusual  appearance  of 
the  stem.  It  is  not  a  disease,  but  a 


means  of  preventing  one  of  the  most 
serious  diseases  of  watermelons 
which  growers  of  the  southeastern 
states  have  to  contend  with  in  ship¬ 
ping.  . 

This  treatment,  developed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  prevents  stem-end  rot,  and 
consists  in  painting  the  freshly  cut 
stem  of  each  melon  with  a  paste 
made  of  bluestone  mixed  with  starch. 
The  paste  should  be  put  on  the  stem 
only,  but  some  growers,  through 
carelessness  or  haste,  may  smear  it 
on  the  rind,  which  lessens  the  at¬ 
tractive  appearance,  but  not  the 
quality  of  the  melon. 


No  Evasion 

Don't  try  to  sidestep  or  evade  an 
honest  duty.  You  can  no  more  get 
away  with  it  than  did  the  darkey 
grocer  who  wanted  to  avoid  a  positive 
guarantee.  A  colored  woman  stopped 
in  front  of  his  store  and  asked: 

“Is  dese  aigs  fresh?” 

He  answered:  “I  ain’t  sayin’  dey 
ain’t.” 

The  woman  snapped :  “I  ain’t 
axin’  you  is  dey  ain’t.  I’se  axin’  you 
is  dey  is.  Is  dey?” — Kablegrams. 


fa 


LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


portant  Organizations 

in  t/ie 

Food  industry 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

W.  A.  Schmitt,  Secretary.  C.  F.  Muel¬ 
ler  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers 
Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary,  208 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Association  of  Refrigeration 
J.  F.  Nickerson,  Secretary,  431  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion 

William  T.  Phillips,  Secretary,  218 
Kast  Thirty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses 

New  York  City. 

American  Chemical  Society 
Charles  D.  Parsons,  Secretary,  Box 
505,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation 
Douglas  Lackey.  Secretary,  Postal 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (Price 
Maintenance) 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary,  Fifth 
Avenue  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

L.  F.  Brown,  Secretary,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ship¬ 
pers*  Association 

R.  L.  Evans,  Secretary,  139  North 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Grocery’s  Society  (Anti- 
Chain  Store) 

Lloyd  Curtiss,  Secretary,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

American  Home  Economics  Association 
Miss  Cora  Winchell.  Secretary,  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (Anti-Metric) 

30  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn 
L.  Hohmeyer,  Secretai~y,  208  South 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association 
Robert  G.  Gould,  Secretary,  116  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Metric  Association 
Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  Secretary,  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  National  Live  Stock 
Association 

E.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary,  515  Cooper 
Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

A.  D.  Naylor,  Secretary,  Room  604,  18 
East  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Poultry  Association 
E  B.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers 

William  H.  Ross,  Secretary,  154  Nas- 
nau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

H.  F.  Thunhorst,  Secretary,  100  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association 
John  Clarke.  Secretary,  124  Front  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  W'arehousemen’s  Association 

Charles  L.  Cribs.  Secretary,  Liberty 
and  Second  Aves.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary,  105  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’ 
Association 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of 
New  York 

W.  E.  Evans,  Secretary,  97  Warren  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges 

J.  Ralph  Pickell,  Secretary ,  417  Pos¬ 
tal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 

Henry  P.  Dimond,  Secretary.  255  Cali¬ 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

G.  M.  Day.  Secretary,  117  Buffalo  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Millers  of 
America 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Grain  Dealers’  National  Association 

Charles  Quinn,  Secretary,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association 

Frank  Hemingway,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Shippers’ 
Association 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary,  522  Mercan¬ 
tile  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association 

Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary,  1100 
East  15th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’ 
Assoeiation 

Louis  N.  Geldert,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  1339  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Robt.  Gibson,  Secretary,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Maltsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics 
R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary,  10  North  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  America  (Anti-Prohibition) 

A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager,  36 
West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association 

A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary.  53  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary,  911  Royal 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  Apple  Cider  & 
Vinegar 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Box 
Manufacturers 

F.  C.  Gifford,  Secretary,  1210  Edison 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Assoeiation  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers 

Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  President,  520 
N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers 

J.  M.  Bell,  Secretary,  Royal  Insurance 
Bldg..  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists 

T.  H.  Potts,  Secretary,  122  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 

Jno.  H.  Schaefer,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn 
Millers 

Charles  Schmidt,  Secretary,  c/o 
Schmidt  &  Walker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Assoeiation  of  Wholesale 
Grocers 

Alfred  H.  Beekmann,  Secretary,  6 
Harrison  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package 
Manufacturers’  Association 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit 
Brokers’  Association 

James  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary .  326  W. 

Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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National  Canners’  Association 
F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary,  1739  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association 
Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico.  . 

National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association 
George  W.  Toms,  Secretary ,  201  Tchou- 
pitoulas  St.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

National  Confectioners’  Association  of 
the  Lnited  States 

Walter  C.  Hughes,  Executive  Secretary. 
813  Evans  Bldg.,  1420  New  York  Ave. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Dairy  Council 

W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary,  Room  405, 
130  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Union 
W.  T.  Creasy,  Secretary,  Catiwissa,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States 
R.  S.  French,  Secretary,  90  W.  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary,  1238 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation 

George  Brown,  Secretary,  Sycamore, 
Ill. 

National  Peanut  Cleaners’  and  Shellers’ 
Assoeiation 

Everett  A.  Fee,  Secretary,  400  Amer¬ 
ican  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Suffolk,  Va. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association 

Frank  A.  Brown.  Secretary,  1546 
Cortland  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg 
Association 

P.  F.  Combiths,  Secretary,  221  West 
South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  T.  Siebels,  Business  Manager,  208 
N.  Wells  St. 

National  Research  Council 

A.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman  Food  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Swine  Growers’  Association 
J.  J.  Doty,  Secretary,  Shenandoah,  la. 
National  Trade  Association  (Anti-Price 
Maintenance) 

John  W.  Hahn,  Secretary,  18  East  41st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists* 
Association 

F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary .  81  Fulton 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Ice  Association  of  America 
H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary,  18  E.  41st  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  North  America 

William  H.  Killian,  President,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Club 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association 
J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Southern  Cattlemen’s  Association 

R.  M.  Gow,  Secretary,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association 
E.  A.  Eignus.  General  Manager,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc. 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary,  106  Water 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers’  Association 
H.  F.  Fox,  Secretary,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Truman  G.  Palmer,  Secretary,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association  of 
America 

W.  D.  Tidwell,  Esq.,  P.  O.  Box  1349, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’ 
Assoeiation 

J.  L.  Kalleen.  Secretary,  817  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co. 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
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Few  Gifts  of  Nature 

Have  Proved  More  Useful 


to  Mankind  Than  Corn 


King  of  American  Cereals 


CORN  STARCH — edible,  laundry, 
or  lump,  has  grown  to  be  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity. 

CORN  OIL  — most  wholesome  as  a 
salad  oil,  emphasizing  the  flavor  of  the 
salad.  For  shortening,  frying,  and  the 
myriad  of  uses  in  the  kitchen.  Corn  Oil 
has  made  a  distinct  place  in  the  home. 


CORN  SUGAR  —  has  its  place 
with  the  ice-cream  manufacturer, 
the  physician  and  the  baker. 

CORN  SYRUP — a  wholesome, 
popular  priced  sweet,  gives  the  home 
a  pure,  nutritious  food. 


American  Manufacturers’  Association  of 

Products  from  Corn 


208  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


American  M  aize  Products  Co.,  135  William 
St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York 

Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Keever  Starch  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Ill. 
Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 
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Nutritious- 

Delicious 


Swift’s  Premium  Oleomargarine 
is  made  of  choice  materials 
blended  expertly. 

In  themselves  they  guarantee 
delicacy  of  taste,  wholesomeness 
and  nutritive  value. 

They  are  combined  in  exact  pro¬ 
portions  into  a  clean,  wholesome 
product— for  it  is  not  touched  by 
hand  in  making  or  packing. 

It  is  a  nourishing,  economical 
food — that  satisfies  every  table 
or  cooking  requirement. 


Swift’s  Premium 
Oleomargarine 
Sweet  —  Pure  —  Clean 


Swift  &  Company, 
U.  S.  A. 
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Vegetables 
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Makes  simple  salads  into  new 

food  delights 


Take  any  simple  salad — a  fruit  or  two,  a  plain  combina¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  or  just  a  bit  of  cool,  crisp  lettuce — 
and  serve  it  with  Libby’s  Salad  Dressing. 

And  when  you’ve  tried  this  once — you’ll  ask  for  a 
“Libby-dressed”  salad  often. 

The  secret  lies  in  the  remarkably  pleasing  flavor  of 
this  dressing,  in  its  richness  and  piquancy.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  months  of  experiment  by  the  famous  Libby 
chefs,  a  perfect  blend  of  the  choicest  olive  oil  from  old 
Spain,  rich-yolked  eggs,  flavory  vinegar,  rare  spices 
from  India,  and  England’s  famed  mustard  seed. 

Order  a  bottle  of  Libby’s  Salad  Dressing  today;  your 
grocer  has  it  or  will  gladly  get  it  for  you.  Begin  tonight 
to  enjoy  the  salad  delights  made  possible  by  Libby’s 
Salad  Dressing. 


Libby,  M?NeilI  &  Libby,  Chicago 

63  Welfare  Building 

Libby,  McNeill  &■  Libby,  of  Can.,  Ltd. 

45  E.  Front  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 


A  summer  salad  from  the 
Libby  kitchens 

What  is  a  summer  meal  without  a  salad ? 
Particularly  when  it’s  one  like  this ! 
Chop  young  onions,  green  peppers,  string 
beans  and  cooked  beets,  finely,  and  mix 
with  Libby’s  Salad  Dressing.  Hollow 
out  the  tops  of  tomatoes,  fill  with  this 
salad  and  put  on  ice  to  chill.  When 
ready  to  serve  arrange  on  lettuce  leaves 
and  pour  over  tomato  a  spoonful  of 
Libby's  Salad  Dressing. 


Market 


Whole 


Milk  as  a 
Commodity 


By  B.  H.  Hibbard  and  H .  E.  Erdmann 


An  Investigation  Made  at  the  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


JUST  how  much  milk  is  con¬ 
sumed  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
On  the  farms  no  account  is  kept 
of  the  amounts  used.  In  the  smaller 
towns  much  is  sold  by  people  who 
keep  a  cow  for  their  own  use  and 
sell  only  the  surplus ;  in  the  outskirts 
of  cities  much  is  obtained  from 
farmers  living  almost  within  the 
city  limits,  while  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  is  sold  by  regular  milkmen. 
In  the  larger  cities  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  is  sold  by  regular  milkmen, 
and  it  consequently  becomes  easier 
to  estimate  the  consumption. 

It  appears  that  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  varies  from  something 
over  .4  to  a  little  more  than  .6  of  a 
pint  daily  in  cities  and  towns,  which 
is  probably  fairly  representative  of 
general  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  whole  milk, 
there  are  consumed  considerable 
quantities  of  sweet  cream  and  con¬ 
densed  milk.  Estimates  made 
would  indicate  that  upwards  of  .033 
of  a  pint  of  cream  is  used  per  capita 
daily.  Assuming  that  a  pint  of 
cream  represents  six  pints  of  milk, 
there  would  be  about  a  fifth  of  a 
pint  of  milk  used  per  capita  as 
cream,  bringing  the  total  for  milk 
and  cream  up  to  something  like  .6 
to  .8  of  a  pint  of  milk  daily.  No 
estimate  was  made  of  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  condensed  milk,  al¬ 
though  this  must  be  considerable, 
since  almost  every  grocery  and  con¬ 
fectionery  store  carries  it  in  stock. 

Grades  of  Milk 

li  is  undoubtedly  true  that  market 
milk  is  of  a  better  quality  now  than 
formerly,  and  that  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  marketing  are  better  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Thus 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  milk 
is  sold  in  glass  bottles.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  that  bottling  has  come  to  be 
at  all  a  common  practice. 

In  some  cities  retail  milk  is  re¬ 
quired  by  city  ordinance  to  be  sold 
in  bottles.  In  other  cities  some 
milkmen  sell  only  in  bottles,  others 
only  in  bulk,  while  most  of  them 
sell  both  in  bulk  and  bottled. 

Pasteurization  is  becoming  more 


Is  the  price  of  milk  too 
high?  Milk  prices,  although 
they  have  increased  during 
the  past  year,  have  not  in¬ 
creased  as  rapidly  as  the  price 
of  other  foodstuffs.  Many 
consumers  do  not  realize  the 
food  value  of  milk. 

What  is  Milk?  There  are 
many  grades  of  milk  com¬ 
monly  found  on  the  market. 
Cities  maintain  milk  inspect¬ 
ors  to  see  that  the  supply  is 
kept  up  to  a  high  standard. 
The  town  cow  is  passing. 

The  farmer  sells  his  milk 
on  the  basis  of  its  weight. 
The  present  system  of  pay¬ 
ment  offers  little  inducement 
to  improvement.  It  is  hard 
to  convince  a  man  to  produce 
better  milk  unless  he  gets 
more  for  it. 

Hie  farmer  has  a  number 
of  markets  for  his  milk.  He 
has  the  city  market,  the 
creamery,  the  cheese  factory, 
the  condensery,  and  the  ice 
cream  factory. 

The  condensery  is  a  new 
factor  in  milk  marketing .  It 
competes  with  the  other  mar¬ 
kets  and  has  certain  advant¬ 
ages.  The  number  of  con- 
denseries  is  increasing . 

The  present  system  of  milk 
delivery  in  cities  is  expensive. 
Frequently  four  or  five  ivag- 
ons  pass  the  same  house. 
This  duplication  of  route  and 
equipment  is  added  to  the 
price  the  consumer  pays. 

Who  gets  the  money?  The 
farmer  gets  about  half  the 
price  the  consumer  pays. 
Transportation  costs  about 
7.5  per  cent,  expense  of  de¬ 
livery  2J+  per  cent,  handling 
at  the  plant  18  per  cent. 


general,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities.  In  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages,  where  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  are  often — perhaps  usually — 
old  friends  or  acquaintances,  pas¬ 
teurization  is  not  likely  to  come  into 
general  use,  even  though  it  should 
be  made  practicable  on  a  small 
scale.  Here  the  fresh  morning’s 
milk,  or,  at  most,  the  preceding 
evening’s  milk  is  delivered  in  the 
morning.  In  the  cities,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  producers  and 
consumers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  widely  separated  as  the  cities 
grow  larger,  and  where  a  middleman 
usually  takes  over  the  distribution^ 
pasteurization  is  coming  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  necessary  safeguard. 

The  passing  of  the  town  cow  is  a 
noticeable  feature  of  the  change  that 
is  coming  about  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  desir¬ 
able  change  is  often  questioned,  al¬ 
though,  with  modern  conditions,  it 
is  a  necessary  change.  It  may  be 
attributed  mainly  to  the  following 
causes : 

(1)  Growth  of  cities,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  increase  in  municipal  sani¬ 
tary  regulations. 

(2)  Increased  restrictions  placed 
on  the  retailing  of  milk.  Most  of 
those  who  keep  a  cow  for  the  home 
supply  have  a  few  quarts  to  retail 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
to  these  any  restrictions  are  irk¬ 
some. 

(3)  Increased  cost  of  keeping- 
cows  in  town,  due  to  high  prices  of 
feeds  and  barns,  and  to  the  high 
prices  of  the  cows  themselves. 

(4)  Improvement  of  the  milk 
supply  of  the  various  municipalities. 

Legal  grades  of  milk.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  statute  defines  milk  thus : 

‘’For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
term  ‘milk’  shall  mean  the  fresh, 
clean,  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by 
the  complete  milking  of  one  or  more 
healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  kept, 
including  that  obtained  within  eight 
days  before  and  four  days  after 
caiving,  and  contains  not  less  than 
84/0  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat,  and 
not  less  than  3  per  cent  of  milk  fat." 

Aside  from  the  above  provisions 
there  are  no  legal  standards  or 
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grades  of  milk.  Hence  anyone  may 
call  his  product  by  any  name  he 
pleases,  thus  giving  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  the  sale  of  unofficial  or  so- 
called  “certified”  or  “inspected” 
milk,  which  in  no  sense  conforms  to 
that  commonly  known  by  those 
names. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  milk  is 
ordinary  milk,  either  raw  or  pas¬ 
teurized.  Practically  all  the  milk 
that  is  retailed  directly  by  producers 
is  raw,  while  much  of  that  sold  by 
dealers  is  pasteurized.  About  all 
that  is  required  of  ordinary  milk 
as  commonly  sold  is  that  it  comply 
with  the  state  law,  that  it  be  clean 
enough  to  pass  the  inspection  of  the 
buyer,  and  that  it  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  produced  comply 
with  state  and  city  sanitary  require¬ 
ments  as  interpreted  by  state  or  city 
officials. 

What  may  be  called  graded  milks 
are  of  a  wide  variety,  so  far  as 
names  are  concerned.  Best  known 
among  these  is  certified  milk. 

This  term  is  properly  applied  to 
milk  producers  under  the  approval 
of  a  medical  milk  commission  The 
term  “certified  milk”  originated 
with  Dr.  Coit  of  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  formulated  the  plan  for 
the  first  medical  milk  commission, 
which  was  organized  in  1893.  In 
1904  the  term  “certified”  was  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  United  States  patent 
office  to  protect  it  from  being  de¬ 
graded  by  milkmen  not  under  con¬ 
tract  with  a  medical  commission. 
There  are  at  present  seventy-nine 
such  medical  milk  commissions  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Milk  Commissions. 

A  few  states  forbid  the  sale  of 
milk  as  “certified”  unless  produced 
under  the  approval  of  regularly  or¬ 
ganized  medical  milk  commissions. 

Owing  to  its  high  price,  however, 
certified  milk  has  a  very  limited 
market.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
there  is  very  great  opportunity  for 
widening  this  market  at  present 
prices,  especially  when  ordinary 
milk,  with  as  much  food  value,  is 
being  made  safe  by  pasteurization 
and  general  sanitation.  At  present 
the  use  of  certified  milk  is  con¬ 
fined  pretty  largely  to  the  wealthy 
classes  or  to  those  to  whom  its  use 
has  been  rceommended  by  a  physi¬ 
cian. 

in  a  number  of  cities  unofficial 
certified  milk  is  sold  but  without 
full  formal  sanction.  Some  of  this 
is  of  a  very  high  grade,  practically 
equalling  certified  so  far  as  bacterial 
standards  are  concerned.  In  most 
cases  this  is  not  produced  under 


conditions  that  would  comply  with 
certification  rules.  Besides,  most  of 
the  producers  of  such  milk  sell  in 
cities  lacking  medical  milk  com¬ 
missions.  Men  selling  this  grade  of 
milk  frequently  have  the  backing  of 
a  group  of  local  physicians,  some¬ 
times  even  of  a  local  physicians’  or¬ 
ganization.  They  adopt  the  name 
“certified”  because  its  meaning  is 
well  known  to  stand  for  excellence, 
and  sometimes  because  they  hope 
eventually  to  produce  bona  fide 
certified  milk. 

“Inspected  milk”  is  another  name 
often  applied  to  milk  of  no  very 
definite  standard,  although  the  term 
is  intended  to  convey — and  usually 
does  convey — the  idea  that  the  milk 
is  produced  and  sold  under  frequent 
inspection  and  in  accordance  with 


rules  laid  down  by  a  health  depart¬ 
ment.  A  recent  Milwaukee  ordi¬ 
nance  provides  that : 

“The  term  ‘inspected  milk’— is 
limited  to  raw  milk  drawn  from  cows 
proved  to  be  healthy  by  the  tubercu¬ 
lin  test  and  by  the  certificate  of  a 
qualified  veterinarian,  and  from 
dairies  that  score  not  less  than  70 
per  cent  according  to  the  present 
federal  government  scoring  system, 
and  from  cattle  that  are  fed, 
watered,  housed  and  milked  under 
conditions  known  to  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Health  or 
his  duly  authorized  assistant.” 

The  Chicago  milk  ordinance  de¬ 
fines  “inspected”  milk  as  “milk 
should  more  properly  be  called,  are 
produced  in  dairies  that  have  been 
inspected  and  approved  by  the 


Commissioner  of  Health.”  To  ob¬ 
tain  such  approval  it  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  farms  scoring  not  less  than 
70  on  the  Chicago  score  card,  must 
be  from  cows  tested  and  found  free 
from  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
within  six  months,  must  be  cooled  to 
or  below  55  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
must  be  properly  bottled  and  capped, 
must  not  yield  more  than  a  trace  of 
sediment  on  a  sediment  tester  disk 
(from  a  pint  of  milk),  and  must 
contain  over  100,000  bacteria  a  cubic 
centimeter  from  October  1  to  May 
1,  inclusive,  and  not  more  than  150,- 
000  bacteria  from  May  2  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  inclusive. 

Other  grades,  or  brands,  as  they 
should  more  properly  be  called,  are 
“Guernsey,”  “Jersey,”  “Baby  Milk,” 
“Modified  Milk,” "  “Clarified  and 


Pasteurized  Milk,”  and  so  on.  The 
first  two  are  quite  common  and  us¬ 
ually  bring  a  cent  or  two  more  a 
quart  than  the  prevailing  price, 
mainly  because  of  their  greater  rich¬ 
ness.  Since  a  great  demand  exists 
for  good  milk  for  children,  there 
are  numerous  dairymen  who  offer  a 
“baby  milk.”  The  quality  varies 
from  mediocre  to  very  excellent, 
some  practically  equalling  certified 
milk.  One  dealer  was  found  to  be 
selling  a  milk  modified  to  suit  the 
demands  of  particular  infants.  The 
milk  in  this  case  is  modified  mainly 
by  varying  the  fat,  total  solids, 
sugar,  and  mineral  content,  each  in¬ 
fant’s  particular  case  being  studied 
and  the  milk  modified  as  seems 
necessary.  In  many  instances,  of 
course,  such  special  brands  stand 


BACK  FROM  THE  MORNING  TRIP 

These  teams  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  start  to  work  between  1  and  3 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  have  done  a  day’s  work  before  noon. 
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for  nothing  so  far  as  concerns  extra 
quality  or  safety,  although  perhaps 
in  most  cases  they  indicate  that  the 
producer  is  making  a  special  effort 
to  put  out  a  good  product.  Such 
special  brands  of  milk  usually  com¬ 
mand  somewhat  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price, 'sometimes  3  to  5  cents 
more.  Success  in  selling  a  special 
brand  at  a  higher  price  depends  on 
several  factors,  among  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  : 

1.  Character  of  the  producer. 
This  is  especially  important  in 
smaller  places,  where  the  producer 
has  the  opportunity  of  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  customers.  Much 
depends  on  the  confidence  placed  in 
the  producer. 

2.  Quality  of  milk ;  whether  or  not 
it  comes  up  to  the  standards  claimed 

for  it. 

3.  Effect  upon  customers  of  a  visit 
to  the  farm.  Probably  no  other  one 
thing  is  of  more  importance  than  a 
pleased  visitor. 

4.  Backing  of  physicians  and 
health  officers.  Physicians  fre¬ 
quently  recommend  a  particular 
dairyman's  milk.  Health  depart¬ 
ment  officers  usually  hesitate  to  do 
so  unless  what  they  recommend  is 
outstandingly  better. 

5.  Effective  advertising. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
milkman  who  puts  on  the  market  a 
special  grade  of  milk  benefits  not 
only  his  own  patrons  but  the  patrons 
of  other  milkmen  as  well;  for,  in 
order  to  compete  with  him,  others 
will  often  try  to  improve  their  own 
milk,  even  going  to  the  extent  of 
imitating  brands. 

Health  Regulations  that  Affect 
the  Marketing  of  Milk 

An  attempt  was  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  to  which  the 
marketing  of  milk  is  regulated  by 
the  various  cities  and  villages.  Let¬ 
ters  were  sent  to  128  cities  and  in¬ 
corporated  towns.  Replies  from  120 
of  these  indicate  that  milkmen  are 
required  to  be  licensed  in  20,  while 
in  12  of  the  120,  stores  which  deal 
in  milk  are  required  to  he  licensed. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  villages 
rarely  require  milkmen  to  be  li¬ 
censed.  Through  the  Municipal 
Reference  Bureau  an  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  copies  of  all  exist¬ 
ing  milk  ordinances.  Letters  sent 
to  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
of  1,000  or  over  brought  78  re¬ 
plies.  Of  these,  29  (including  one 
village)  have  ordinances.  A  study 
of  the  provisions  of  20  of  these  re¬ 
veals  the  following  provisions. 


Provisions  Xo.  of  instances 
Inspection  of  dairies  required 
(inspection  specifically  au¬ 
thorized  in  nearly  every  case.  15 
License  required  for  milkman.  22 
Certificate  required  showing  herd 
to  be  free  from  dangerous  dis¬ 
eases,  especially  tuberculosis. 


Requiring  higher  percentage  of 
total  solids  than  is  required  by 
state  law  (state  law  requires 
111/2  per  cent,  while  the  7  re¬ 
ferred  to  require  12  per  cent)  .  1 

Specifying  a  bacterial  count 
(lowest  250,000,  highest  500,- 
000  to  the  cubic  centimeter)  .  .  8 


THE  RECEIVING  AND  PASTEURIZING  ROOMS 
The  milk  is  inspected  for  sweetness  and  cleanliness  as  soon  as  unloaded.  Not 
only  does  pasteurization  render  milk  safe,  but  where  it  cannot  be  delivered  to  the 
consumer  within  the  first  day  after  being  drawn  it  is  the  only  feasible  means  of 
keeping  the  milk  sweet. 


test  for  the  latter  being  usually 

specifically  mentioned  .  15 

Specific  exemption  for  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk  as  to  provision  3 .  . . .  3 

Specific  regulations  as  to  hand¬ 
ling  of  milk .  13 

Covered  wagon  required  for  de¬ 


livering  milk 


Forbidding  use  of  any  hut  single 
service  milk  tickets .  3 


Requirements  of  a  fee,  usually 
$1  per  year ;  some  times  based 
on  the  number  of  cows  (10 
cents  or  more  a  cow),  some¬ 
times  on  the  number  of  de¬ 
livery  wagons  (50  cents  to  $1 

a  wagon)  .  21 

Inspection  in  the  Chicago  district. 
Representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Health  Department  make  frequent 
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inspections  of  Wisconsin  farms  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  Chicago.  Such 
farms  must,  of  course,  compl}T  with 
the  same  regulations  under  which 
Illinois  milk  is  produced.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  state  law  provides  that  milk 
must  contain  not  less  than  12  per 
cent  of  total  solids,  not  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  which  must  be  butter 
fat.  The  Chicago  milk  ordinance  re¬ 
quires  that  all  milk,  except  inspected 
milk,  be  pasteurized.  Temperatures 
of  pasteurization  are  to  be  recorded 
by  a  recording  thermometer  kept 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  control  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Health. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  of  Chicago  is  pasteurized,  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  being  pas¬ 
teurized  in  the  country  bottlino- 
plants. 

In  addition  to  inspection  by  the 
city  health  department,  a  number  of 
the  large  dealers  themselyes  inspect 
the  farms  of  all  their  patrons.  The 
Bordens,  for  example,  at  their  10 
country  plants  and  condenseries  in 
the  Chicago  district,  have  16  in¬ 
spectors,  one  for  each  plant,  and 
three  veterinarians. 

Less  opposition  to  regulations  and 
inspection  than  formerly.  There 
is  coming  to  be  a  noticeable  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  cities  to  regulate 
not  only  the  distribution  of  milk, 
but  the  conditions  of  production  as 
well.  There  has  been,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  there  still  is,  strenuous  op¬ 
position  to  any  attempt  to  enforce 
sanitary  regulations  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  handling  of  milk,  but  at 
present  there  seems  to  be  a  changed 
attitude  on  the  part  of  many  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  feeling  largely  prevails, 
especially  among  the  more  up-to- 
date  producers  and  distributors,  that 
the  people  of  the  city  have  a  right 
to  say  what  kind  of  milk  they  shall 
buy,  and  that  the  only  way  for  them 
to  do  so  is  through  their  representa¬ 
tive,  the  city  health  department. 
But  these  men  also  feel  that  thev, 
the  producers  and  distributors, 
should  be  paid  accordingly;  that 
they,  are  entitled  to  what  they  would 
get  if  the  milk  were  sold  to  cheese 
factories  or  creameries  plus  a  small 
bonus  for  the  extra  care  required  bv 
the  city. 

Again,  many  producers  are  begin¬ 
ning  “to  recognize  the  economic 
worth  of  regulations  first  recom¬ 
mended  for  sanitary  reasons.”  Thus, 
the  more  up-to-date  dairymen  con¬ 
sider  it  good  business  to  have  their 
cows  tuberculin  tested ;  to  have  light, 
well-ventilated  barns;  to  use  small- 
topped  or  partly  covered  pails;  to 
practice  prompt  cooling;  to  sterilize 
milk  utensils;  and  even  to  pasteur¬ 


ize  milk.  They  consider  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  methods  good  business 
because  they  result  in  healthier  cows, 
more  satisfied  customers,  and  fewer 
complaints. 

Basis  of  Payments  to  Farmers 

The  most  usual  basis  upon  which 
milk  is  bought  is  that  of  weight. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  smaller 
milk  plants.  In  some  instances, 
however,  there  is  the  stipulation  that 
the  milk  must  contain  not  less  than 
3.5  per  cent  butter  fat.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  the  weight  basis  is  combined 
with  some  of  the  other  tests.  Most 
common  among  these  is  the  Babcock 
test,  which,  because  of  the  fact  that 
butter  fat  is  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
stituent  of  milk  and  that  milk  and 
cream  are  so  often  bought  solely 


upon  the  basis  of  their  butter  fat 
content,  is  considered  also  the  most 
important  test.  At  many  of  the 
country  bottling  plants  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  distibutors  and  at  most  of  the 
condenseries,  the  price  quoted  is  on 
the  hundred-weight  at  a  given  test 
— 3  or  3.5  per  cent — with  a  certain 
addition  or  subtraction  for  a  test 
above  or  below  the  one  named.  Thus 
a  frequent  method  is  to  quote  the 
price  on  the  hundred-weight  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk,  with  the  stipulation 
that  3  cents  a  hundredweight  will 
be  added  for  each  .1  per  cent  above 
3.5  per  cent  and  the  same  deducted 
for  each  .1  per  cent  below  that 
test.  The  main  objection  to  this 
method  seems  to  be  that  farmers  are 
inclined  to  distrust  the  buyers’  tests. 


COOLING  AND  BOTTLING  THE  MILK 
The  milk  is  cooled  immediately  after  being  pasteurized.  The  bottling  is  done 
very  rapidly  with  machinery.  This  is  an  expensive  process  in  view  of  the  short 
life  °f  the  bottle.  It  is  the  best  means  yet  devised  for  handy  and  sanitary 
delivery. 
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Other  sliding  scales  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  take  account  of  solids  not 

o  , 

fat,  of  barn  score  or  of  bacterial 
count ;  but  most  of  these  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  or  less  difficult 
of  application  and  have  usually  met 
with  little  favor  by  farmer  or  dis¬ 
tributor. 

The  only  other  test  used  at  all  in 
determining  composition  is  the 
lactometer,  an  instrument  used 
mainly  for  detecting  watering  of 
milk,  although  it  has  also  been  used 
in  estimating  the  amount  of  solids. 

The  sediment  test  is  commonly 
used  in  determining  cleanliness.  Its 
application  is  decidedly  limited, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  it  shows 
dirt  only  when  the  producer  has 
been  so'  grossly  negligent  as  not 
only  to  allow  his  milk  to  become 
contaminated,  but  to  leave  in  it  the 
coarser  particles  of  filth.  A  good 
cotton  strainer  or  a  clarifier  will  re¬ 
move  all  such  particles,  so  that  the 
milk  appears  perfectly  clean.  The 
dangerous  portion  of  the  filth,  the 
bacterial  life,  however,  has  not  been 
removed.  Hence  the  results  of  the 
sediment  test  may  be  misleading. 

The  bacterial  count,  because  of  its 
difficulty  of  application,  is  a  test  sel¬ 
dom  applied  except  by  the  larger 
concerns  or  by  the  various  health 
departments  If  properly  made,  it 
is  the  most  valuable  test  known,  es¬ 
pecially  as  to  the  healthfulness  of 
the  milk.  In  very  few  instances  is 
it  used  at  all  as  a  basis  of  pa}r- 
ment. 

The  alcohol  test  is  frequently  used 
by  condenseries,  mainly  as  a  check  on 
tlie  health  of  the  cows,  the  stage  in 
the  lactation  period,  and  the  age  of 
the  milk. 

Other  indications  of  quality  that 
are  usually  used  at  the  milk  plants 
are  odor  and  the  appearance  of  the 
strainer  cloth  at  the  weigh  can. 
Soured  or  filthy  milk  has  a  very  no¬ 
ticeable  odor  after  being  confined  in 
a  can  for  a  time.  The  man  who 
opens  the  cans  at  the  receiving  room 
becomes  expert  in  detecting  undesir¬ 
able  milk,  especially  in  the  summer 
months.  Then,  as  the  milk  is 
emptied  into  the  weigh  can,  the 
strainer  cloth  quickly  shows  any 
coarse  particles  of  foreign  matter. 
In  many  plants  the  last  two  are 
really  the  only  tests  regularly  ap¬ 
plied. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  weight  method  is  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  8-gallon  can.  This,  of 
course,  is  accompanied  by  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  the  fat  test  is  to  be  not 
less  than  3  per  cent  and  that  the 
milk  is  to  be  clean  and  unadulter¬ 
ated.  The  major  portion  of  the  milk 


going  to  Chicago  directly  from  the 
producer  is  also  sold  by  the  8-gallon 
can. 

Present  basis  of  payment  offers 
little  inducement  to  improvement. 
Under  the  present  system  as  used  in 
most  places,  no  real  inducement  is 
offered  for  the  production  of  a  high 
grade  of  milk.  The  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  a  milk  that  will  just  barely 
be  accepted  gets  as  much  as 
does  the  man  producing  a  rich, 
clean  milk,  excepting,  of  course, 
those  cases  where  a  sliding  scale 
is  in  use  as  a  basis  for  pay¬ 
ment.  It  is  hard  to  convince  a 
man  that  he  ought  to  produce  a 
better  quality  of  milk  without  at  the 
same  time  offering  him  a  financial 
reward  for  doing  so. 

With  milk,  as  with  many  other 
commodities,  the  consumer  cannot 
recognize  quality  readily.  The  color 
is  often  a  guide;  but  some  milk  is 
much  yellower  than  other,  even 
though  no  richer,  or  perhaps  not  so 
rich,  in  food  value.  The  cream  line 
is  another  guide  but  is  equally  un¬ 
trustworthy.  Methods  have  been  de¬ 
vised,  although  not  yet  in  common 
use,  of  expanding  the  cream  line. 

Again,  pasteurization  above  147 
degrees  Fahrenheit  destroys  in  some 
measure  the  cream  line,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  reducing  the  food  value, 
but  by  preventing  a  rapid  separation 
of  the  cream  from  the  milk.  The 
length  of  time  milk  will  remain 
sweet  is  not  satisfactory  guide.  Of 
raw  milk  it  may  be  said  that  the 
cleaner  the  conditions  of  production 
and  the  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  it  has  been  kept,  the  longer 
will  it  remain  sweet.  But  milk 
that  has  been  pasteurized  at  a  high 
temperature  may  also  fail  to  sour, 
even  after  puterfactive  changes  have 
begun  to  take  place. 

Many  dairymen  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
and  prompt  cooling  to  the  keeping 
qualities  and  healthfulness  of  milk. 
In  many  cases  inadequate  provision 
is  made  for  keeping  the  milk  uten¬ 
sils  and  bottles  clean,  reliance  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  some  of  the  various 
sterilizing  compounds  rather  than 
upon  hot  water  and  steam.  Such 
men  often  buy  expensive  machinery 
for  handling  the  milk,  but,  lacking 
a  sense  of  cleanliness,  cause  in¬ 
creased  contamination  by  careless¬ 
ness  as  to  cleaning;  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  misled  by  the  elaborate 
equipment,  believes  that  he  is  us¬ 
ing  a  safe  milk.  This  is  no  slur 
upon  the  man  who  uses  up-to-date 
equipment  as  it  should  be  used,  and 
who  consequently  markets  a  superior 
product ;  but  the  individual  con¬ 


sumer  can  only  with  difficulty  know 
the  true  condition,  and  is,  therefore, 
likely  to  buy  the  cheaper  milk 
largely  in  disregard  of  quality. 

The  need  for  efficient  inspection. 
This  discussion  shows  why  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealer  can  foist  upon  the 
consumer  a  lowr  grade  of  milk,  and, 
because  of  lower  cost  or  unfair 
methods,  either  force  his  competitors 
out  of  business,  or  compel  them  to 
handle  equally  low  grade.  Competi¬ 
tion  in  the  milk  business  thus  exerts 
a  strong  pull  toward  low  quality. 
Here  lies  the  justification  of,  and 
the  urgent  need  for  milk  inspection, 
for  doing  at  public  expense  what  the 
individual  cannot  do  for  himself, 
except  at  a  much  greater  expense. 
This  likewise  argues  for  efficiency  in 
delivery. 

Alternative  Markets 

What  are  the  alternative  markets 
in  which  a  producer  may  sell  ? 
For  many  producers  there  is  no 
good  alternative  market;  that  is,  in 
some  localities  the  city  demand  has 
driven  out  local  cheese  factories  and 
creameries,  leaving  the  city  milk 
trade  as  the  farmer’s  only  market, 
although  even  here  he  can  make  his 
cream  into  butter  or  cheese  on  the 
farm,  or  he  can  ship  the  cream  to  a 
creamery  or  ice  cream  factory. 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  several 
markets  to  which  he  can  turn  u  ith 
no  great  inconvenience  in  making 
the  change  from  one  to  the  other. 
Enough  men  are  always  so  located 
to  make  sure  that  prices  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  leading  markets  are 
never  for  long  far  apart.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  demand  for  condensed 
milk  were  suddenly  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  prices  for  that  commodity 
would  go  up,  and  condenseries  would 
be  able  to  outbid  more  of  the  other 
markets,  with  the  result  that  milk 
formerly  going  to  the  latter  would 
go  to  the  condenseries. 

The  creamery  as  an  alternative 
market.  Although  a  creamery  can 
seldom  outbid  a  city  for  the  milk 
near  at  hand,  it  can  readily  compete 
further  out.  Creamery  prices  are 
lower  than  city  prices,  but  they  are 
for  only  a  portion  of  the  milk.  The 
farmer  has  his  skimmilk  to  consider 
in  addition.  Where  there  is  young 
stock  to  be  fed,  skimmilk  has  a  value 
variously  estimated  at  25  to  75  cents 
a  hundred  weight,  thus  easily  bring¬ 
ing  the  returns  to  a  point  where 
they  approach  or  equal  those  for 
whole  milk.  Moreover,  cream  need 
not  be  marketed  every  day,  so  that 
the  man  who  sells  cream  saves  a 
trip  to  the  creamery  or  milk  plant 
at  least  every  second  day.  Because 
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PROGRAM 

Twenty-third  Annual  Convention  Association  of  American  Dairy  Food  and  Drug 
Officials,  New  York  City.  September  8th-9th-10th-lltk-12th-13th,  1919. 
Headquarters:  Commodore  Hotel,  Convention  Hall. 

OFFICERS 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  President,  Virginia 
James  Sorenson,  First  Vice  President,  Minnesota 
E.  L.  Barnliouse,  Second  Vice  President,  Missouri 
Thomas  Holt,  Third  Vice  President,  Connecticut 
George  J.  Weigle,  Treasurer,  Wisconsin 
John  B.  Newman,  Secretary,  Illinois 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Guy  G.  Fary,  Chairman,  South  Dakota 
Geo.  L.  Flanders,  New  York 
E.  F.  Ladd,  North  Dakota 

President  and  Secretary  of  Association  Ex-Officio 

THE  coming  convention  of  the  Federal 
food  Control  Officials  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  program  and  the  greatest  in 
attendance  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  I  he  after-war  conditions  have  placed 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  Food  Officials  and  are 
so  unusual  in  many  respects  that  no  precedent 
is  possible  to  follow.  Consequently  the  greatest 
efficiency  can  only  be  secured  by  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other,  matching  experiences 
and  the  intimate  co-operation  only  possible  at 
*an  annual  convention.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  produce 
a  strong  program  and  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
subjects  selected  and  the  personnel  of  the 
speakers  they  have  most  ably  succeeded.  The 
program  is  not  entirely  complete  or  laid  out 
on  a  time  schedule  as  we  go  to  press,  but  in 
September  we  will  announce  this  completely 
and  the  time  when  speakers  address  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  1  his  issue  will  go  to  press  just  prior 
to  the  convention.  In  this  connection  every 
Food  Official  or  those  interested  in  this  con¬ 
vention  are  strongly  urged  to  make  their  hotel 
accommodations  at  once,  as  most  of  you  know 
Xew  York  is  always  crowded,  and  while  the 
Commodore  Hotel  has  made  a  bulk  reservation 
in  anticipation  of  this  convention,  our  latest 
report  indicates  that  these  rooms  are  rapidly 

Municipal  Milk  Control 

By  Ernest  Kelly,  Market  Milk  Di¬ 
vision,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S. 

Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  Ole  Salthe,  Supervising 
Chief  Food  Inspector,  New  York  City. 

Federal  Food  &  Drug  Control 

By  W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  Thomas  C.  Gault,  Dairy 
<£  Food  Commissioner,  Ohio. 

Sanitary  Laws  and  Its  Effectiveness  in 
Sanitation  of  Foods 

By  Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst, 

Louisiana. 

Discussion  by  J.  M.  Moore,  in  charge 
Division  of  Foods,  Dings  d  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Alabama. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  R.  E.  Rose,  Florida 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Michigan 

being  reserved.  I  herefore  if  you  anticipate  at¬ 
tending  this  convention,  by  all  means,  wire  in 
your  reservation  direct  to  the  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York,  immediately. 

The  program  contains  the  names  of  many 
speakers  of  national  reputation  and  practically 
every  phase  of  this  interesting  work  has  been 
covered.  Among  the  speakers  will  be: 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Dr.  Alsberg  will 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Food  Containers  and 
Utensils. 

Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  has  been 
asked  to  give  a  paper  on  the  Relation  of  Sani¬ 
tation  of  Foods  to  Public  Health. 

Another  speaker  of  national  prominence 
expected  to  address  the  convention  is  Dr. 
Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  Adviser  on  Nutrition  of  the 
Food  Administration,  also  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Arjay  Davis,  President  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  has 
also  been  asked  to  speak. 

Food  Control  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Human  Nutrition  will  be  discussed  by  Dr. 
E.  V.  McCollum  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore.  Dr.  McCollum  needs  no  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  American  public. 


State  Drug  Control,  Present  and 
Future 

By  H.  E.  Rose.  State  Chemist,  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Florida. 

Standardized  Milk 

By  Julius  Hortvet,  State  Analyst, 
State  Dairy  &  Food  Commission,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Good  Eggs:  State  and  Interstate 

By  Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington,  Chief,  Food 
Research  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Inspection  Service  of  the  National 
Canners’  Assn. 

By  Frank  Gerber,  President,  National 
Canners’  Ass’n.,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Recent  Progress  in  Research  Work 
Relative  to  Canned  Foods 

By  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief  Chemist, 
National  Canners’  Assn.,  Washington,  D. 


Discussion  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Howard,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Micro- 
scopist  in  Charge,  Microchemical  Labora¬ 
tory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Publicity  in  Food  and  Drug  Control 

By  James  Foust,  Dairy  &  Food  Com¬ 
mission,  Dept,  of  Agric.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Discussion  by  Harry  L.  Eskew.  Food  <t 
Drug  Commissioner,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Necessity  for  Counsel  for  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Officers,  and  Necessary 
Legal  Machinery  for  Enforcement  of 
Dairy,  Food  ami  Drug  Laws 

By  F.  L.  Woodworth,  Food  d  Drug 
Commissioner.  Michigan. 

Beverages — Intoxicant  and  Non-Intoxi¬ 
cant 

By  Wm.  Frear,  State  Chemist,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Discussion  by  E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bu- 
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reau  of  Foods  &  Drugs,  State  Board  of 
Health,  California. 

llottled  Soda  Waters 

Bv  W.  W.  Skinner,  Chemist  in  Charge, 
Water  Laboratory,  Bureau  Chemistry, 
Washington. 

Discussion  by  W.  F.  Hand.  State  Chem¬ 
ist.  Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

Necessity  for  Medical  Examination  of 
Employees  of  Food  Manufacturing, 
Storing,  and  Dispensing  Establish¬ 
ments 

By  Dr.  R.  S.  Copeland,  Commissioner 
of  Health.  New  York. 

Food  and  Drug  Legislation  During  this 
Year,  What  It  Seeks  to  Do 

By  A.  M.  G.  Sottle,  Chief  Food  and 
Drug  Inspector,  Maine. 

Discussion  by  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Food 
d  Drug  Commissioner.  Missouri. 

Duties  of  a  State  Bureau  of  Markets. 

By  Guy  C.  Smith.  Director,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


New  York  Food  and  Market  Control. 

By  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Foods  d  Markets,  State  of  New 
York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Artificial  Coloring  in  Foods 
By  James  Sorenson,  Dairy  d  Food 
Commissioner.  Minnesota. 

Discussion  by  Thomas  Holt,  Daii~y  d 
Food  Commissioner,  Connecticut. 

Effect  of  flic  National  Food  Laxv  En¬ 
forcement  on  the  Efficiency  of  the 
State  Department  Control 
By  Guy  G.  Frary,  Food  d  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner.  South  Dakota. 

Discussion  by  W.  B.  Barney,  Dairy  d 
Food  Commissioner,  Iowa. 

Existing  False  Branding  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  Laws  in  Relation  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Control,  and  Hoxv  to  Make 
Them  Effective 

By  Lucius  P.  Brown,  Director.  Food 
Bureau,  Dept,  of  Health,  New  York  City. 


Municipal  Food  and  Drug  Control,  Its 
Function  and  Scope 

By  Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck,  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  of  Maryland. 

Discussion  by  W.  W.  MacDonell,  City 
Health  Officer,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

State  Food  and  Drug  Control 

By  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd.  Food  Commissioner 
of  North  Dakota. 

Discussion  by  W.  G.  Tice.  Chief  Bureau 
of  Foods  d  Drugs,  Dept,  of  Health,  New 
Jersey. 

Economy  of  Distribution 

By  Roy  C.  Potts,  Specialist  in  Market¬ 
ing  Dairy  Products,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Important  Lessons  Taught  by  Court 

Decisions  Relative  to  Enforcement  of 

the  Food  and  Drug  Laxv. 

By  George  L.  Flanders,  Counsellor , 
Dept.  Foods  &  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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ONE  lias  only  to  read  the 
daily  papers  and  the  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines  to 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
whole  world  has  arrived  at  a  very 
critical  stage  in  the  matter  of  food. 
The  conditions  which  face  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  are  duplicated, 
in  many  cases  to  an  exaggerated 
degree,  in  practically  every  other 
civilized  country  of  the  world.  The 
great  difference  between  the  condi¬ 
tions  here  and  the  conditions  abroad 
is  that  our  problem  is  not  so  much 
that  of  getting  sufficient  quantities 
of  food  for  our  own  needs  but  of 
helping  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  without  creating 
conditions  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices  in  this  country  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  practically  the  same  evil 
that  an  actual  food  shortage  here 
would  bring  about. 

As  we  look  over  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  the  world,  and  as  we  see 
even  after  several  years  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  conservation, 
how  many,  many  tons  of  food  fail 
of  being  properly  utilized  so  that 
the  people  of  the  world  get  full 
value  of  it,  the  fact  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  while  much 
must  be  done  in  the  way  of  increas¬ 
ing  production,  the  real  big  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  day  is  proper  conserva¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  food  that  is 
available. 

This  problem  is  an  individual 
one,  but  it  is  also  a  business  and  a 
national  problem  and  in  its  solution 
perhaps  the  greatest  force  will  be 
that  of  education,  for  when  all  of 
the  people  know  fully  the  nutrient 
value  of  each  article  of  the  diet, 
when  business  realizes  the  full  value 
of  the  product  in  which  it  deals  and 


that  it  has  the  happiness  and  the 
very  lives  of  the  people  within  its 
power,  and  when  the  nation,  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  law  makers  and  law 
enforcers,  realizes  the  conditions  as 
they  are  and  gets  a  clear  view  of 
the  remedy,  then  many  of  the  waste¬ 
ful  practices  now  permitted  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  by  large  companies 
will  be  stopped. 

The  question  is  a  big  one  and 
probably  will  take  years  to  work  out 
the  answers  and  in  the  working  out 
there  will  be  much  acrimonious  de¬ 
bate  as  to  the  right  of  this  or  that 
industry  to  preserve  certain  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  become  almost 
sacred  with  them,  although  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  almost  every  other  line  of 
business  may  see  that  those  prac¬ 
tices  are  the  cause  of  loss  to  the 
people  as  a  whole  even  though  they 
may  produce  a  slightly  larger  tem- 
poraiy  profit  for  the  particular  in¬ 
dustry.  Often  times  the  practice 
which  results  in  loss  to  the  masses 
is  not  even  profitable  to  the  industry 
but  is  a  relic  of  the  way  things  used 
to  be  done. 

Any  study  of  the  food  question 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
food  is  harvested  within  a  limited 
period  of  time.  But  humanity  does 
not  eat  strictly  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  With  only  a 
slight  variation  he  demands  about 
the  same  general  diet  the  year 
around.  For  that  reason  storage 
and  preservation  of  foods  by  various 
methods  are  necessary. 

Eight  here  we  come  to  a  phase  ol 
the  food  question  that  is  bound  to 
come  into  greater  prominence  as 
education  advances  and  the  causes 
of  our  present  difficulties  are  more 


plainly  seen.  The  preservation  of 
more  food  must  be  developed  by 
canning,  dehydration  or  other  meth¬ 
ods,  if  the  enormous  wastes  which 
are  still  in  evidence  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  are  to  be  obvi¬ 
ated  and  humanity  given  the  benefit 
of  larger  quantities  of  food. 

We  think  of  the  canning  of  food 
as  a  highly  developed  industry.  It 
is  as  far  as  the  technique  of  the 
process  is  concerned,  but  there  is 
still  a  great  need  of  more  canning 
institutions  and  more  education  to 
get  people  to  eat  canned  foods. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  situation  in 
regard  to  our  greatest  whole  food 
— milk. 

We  have  one  season  in  the  year 
when  milk  is  produced  in  greater 
quantities  than  the  present  normal 
demand  can  absorb.  This  season 
covers  a  period  of  time  of  about 
three  months.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  milk  supply  is  just 
about  equal  to  the  demand  for  a 
short  period  and  actually  below  the 
demand  for  a  longer  period. 

During  the  oversupply  period 
many  dairymen  and  milk  dealers  try 
desperately  to  keep  the  price  of  milk 
up  and  they  resort  to  various  means 
and  practices  which  actually  result 
in  a  wastage  of  food  to  accomplish 
their  ends.  Great  surplus  supplies 
of  milk  are  withheld  from  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  this  surplus  amount  is  fed 
to  stock,  permitted  to  spoil,  or  some 
of  it  is  skimmed  of  its  cream  for 
butter-making  purposes  and  the 
butter  placed  in  storage  to  be  por¬ 
tioned  out  to  humanity  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  skimmed  milk  left 
after  this  has  been  done  is  fed  to 

(Continued  on  pafte  30) 


Food  Laws  Passed  by  Different  States 

A  Review  of  Activities  of  Different  State  Legislatures  at 

Th  eir  Last  Sessions 


Activity  of  Illinois  Legislature 

John  B.  Newman,  Commissioner 

BOM  the  facts  gathered  at  the 
close  of  the  Illinois  Legisla¬ 
ture  one  cannot  help  bur  agree 
that  some  very  effective  and  good 
bills  have  been  passed.  Mr.  John  B. 
Newman,  Food  and  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Illinois  has  been  working 
hard  to  secure  the  passage  of  these 
bills  and  it  is  a  matter  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  be  so  splendidly  backed 
up  by  the  legislation  and  so  progres¬ 
sive  a  governor  as  Governor  Low- 
den.  The  Illinois  Legislature  has 
increased  the  duties  of  the  Illinois 
Foods  and  Dairies  by  passing  and 
giving  to  this  division  for  enforce¬ 
ment,  several  good  laws. 

Egg  Law 

Among  these  laws  is  the  amended 
uniform  egg  law,  which  makes  the 
candling  of  eggs  mandatory. 

Licensing  Ice  Cream  Makers  and 
Retailers 

Another  law  of  vital  interest  to 
the  public  is  an  amendment  to  the 
food  act  which  provides  for  licens¬ 
ing  of  all  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  of  Ice  Cream  and  it  provides  that 
this  license  shall  not  be  issued 
until  the  Ice  Cream  factory  or  the 
retail  shop  serving  ice  cream  has 
passed  the  inspection  under  the  Il¬ 
linois  Sanitary  Food  Act.  The  Il¬ 
linois  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers’  li¬ 
cense  is  $10.00  and  the  retailers 
$1.00. 

Commission  Merchants’  Bill 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  food  bill  of  this  year’s  legis¬ 
lation  was  passed  and  is  known  as 
a  Commission  Merchants  bill,  put¬ 
ting  all  receivers  on  commission  of 
the  following  named  products,  in¬ 
cluding  agriculture,  horticulture, 
floriculture,  vegetable  and  fruit 
products,  poultry,  wool,  feathers, 
fur,  hide,  eggs,  dairy  products,  nuts 
and  honey  under  license  to  this  di¬ 
vision  of  $10.00  each.  They  must 
further  file  a  bond  of  $2,000  to  this 
division  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties.  This  bill  provides 
that  any  shipper  on  commission  of 
any  of  the  above  named  products 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  returns 
received,  whether  it  be  as  to  price 
of  the  products  that  were  reported 


as  having  been  sold,  the  reported 
grade  or  quality  of  goods  at  time 
sold  and  count  or  weight  or  the 
promptness  of  the  return,  may  make 
a  complaint  to  this  division.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  complainant’s  plea  this 
division  investigates.  If  found  the 
complainant  is  justified  the  divi¬ 
sion  determines  the  amount  due  him 
and  recommends  the  receiver  to  set¬ 
tle.  Should  he  settle  this  ends  the 
dispute.  If  however,  he  does  not, 
the  division  writes  up  the  evidence 
and  their  findings  and  returns  them 
to  the  complainant  and  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  prim  a  facie  of  evidence  in 
a  suit  filed  by  him  for  recovery  un¬ 
der  the  bond  and  this  division  may 
revoke  the  license.  This  is  a  very 
comprehensive  bill.  There  has  been 
great  abuse  in  this  line  and  this 
bill  should  correct  the  evils.  It  is 
a  bill  that  is  wanted  by  the  shippers 
on  commission  and  is  welcomed  by 
the  honest  commission  merchant. 
It  will  drive  the  crook  from  the 
business  which  is  a  benefit  not  only 
to  the  shippers,  but  to  the  honest 
element  in  the  trade. 

The  Personnel  of  the  Illinois 
Division 

The  legislature  in  its  appropria¬ 
tion  act  gave  to  the  division  for  the 
enforcement  of  these  added  laws, 
twenty-one  additional  inspectors. 
The  division  also  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  assistant  clerk  to  be  known 
as  the  license  clerk.  This  gives  the 
division  of  American  Food,  Dairy 
and  Drug  Officials  thirty-nine  in¬ 
spectors  to  handle  the  various  laws 
and  a  total  of  sixty-one  persons  in 
the  division.  It  might  be  well  to 
mention  right  here  that  Illinois  has 
a  very  satisfactory  method  of  com¬ 
pensating  inspectors.  The  inspec¬ 
tors  start  at  $1,200  a  year  and  get 
a  raise  each  year  of  $100,  up  to 
$2,400.  This  puts  a  premium  on 
continued  service  which  Mr.  New¬ 
man  states  has  worked  out  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Every  one  in  the  Illinois 
division  is  under  civil  service  with 
the  exception  of  the  Commissioner 
himself.  The  division  was  granted 
another  chemist  and  another  bac¬ 
teriologist.  Mr.  Newman  was  more 
interested  in  the  ability  through  the 
license  of  the  various  bills  to  be  able 
to  secure  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  people  involved,  than  he  was 


in  the  fees.  Also  he  is  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  the  privilege  to  revoke 
licenses  and  by  that  means  correct 
some  conditions  immediately.  The 
salary  of  the  State  Analyst  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $3,000,  this  being  the 
only  increase  in  remuneration  of 
any  of  the  force. 

Beside  the  above  pure  food  laws 
other  bills  under  which  the  division 
operates  are  the  sanitary  food  laws, 
oleomargarine  law,  pure  paint  and 
oil  act,  stock,  food  and  fertilizer 
act,  cold  storage  good  egg  law  and 
immature  veal  act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  ten  years  Mr.  Newman  has  been 
in  office  he  has  seen  his  division 
grow  from  twenty-one  to  a  force  of 
sixty-one.  It  it  also  interesting  that 
the  amount  of  fees  and  fines  col¬ 
lected  during  the  past  years,  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  money  appro¬ 
priated  for  operating  the  depart¬ 
ment,  brought  down  the  net  cost 
to  two-thirds  of  one  cent  per  person 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  their 
protection  under  these  laws.  It 
might  also  be  mentioned  that  it  is 
through  the  progressiveness  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lowden  that  these  pure  food 
bills,  particularly  the  commission 
merchants  bill  was  passed,  same  hav¬ 
ing  a  far  reaching  effect  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  speculation  and  hoarding. 

NEW  YORK 
By  Dr.  E.  H.  Porter, 
Commissioner 

The  only  change  which  is  to  be 
reported  for  New  York  State  is  a 
law  whereby  dealers  are  required 
to  buy  milk  from  producers  on  the 
basis  of  butter  fat  content. 

Also  all  bread  to  be  manufactured 
in  a  standardized  loaf  and  when  sold 
as  wrapped  bread  must  have  the  net 
weight  printed  on  the  wrapper. 

MINNESOTA 
By  James  Sorenson, 
Commissioner 

The  most  important  act  of  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  of  interest  to 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
was  the  feeding  stuff  control  law 
which  was  an  act  to  prevent  fraud 
and  deception  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  concentrated  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  and  labeling  thereof 
and  repealing  chapter  383  of  the 
General  Laws  of  Minnesota.  1 907. 
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The  law  states  that  before  any 
concentrated  feeding  stuff  is  sold, 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  in  Min¬ 
nesota  the  manufacturer  shall  file 
with  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  State  a  statement  that 
such  feeding  stuff  shall  be  registered 
and  sworn  to  of  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  and  location,  brand, 
ingredients  and  a  minimum  percent¬ 
age  of  crude  fat  and  crude  protein, 
allowing  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
to  equal  6.25  per  cent  of  protein  and 
a  maximum  percentage  of  crude  fibre 
which  the  manufacturer  guarantees 
should  contain.  In  this  connection 
rigid  requirements  are  made  regard¬ 
ing  the  making  and  selling,  so  that 
there  is  no  possible  opportunity  for 
deception.  Any  person  or  company 
failing  to  comply  with  these  iaws  as 
to  labeling,  making  and  marketing 
will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $50.00. 

ALABAMA 

By  J.  M.  Moore,  Supervisor  of 
Division 

During  the  past  session  of  the 
legislature  which  adjourned  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  there  was  only  one  act  passed 
that  affects  the  Food  Laws  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  This  is  an  act 
known  as  the  Commercial  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act.  Sections  No.  9  and  18 
of  this  act  affecting  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  indirectly  and  in  a  very 
material  way  in  that  the  laboratory 
will  receive  five  to  seven  thousand 
dollars  for  the  analytical  work  re¬ 
quired  under  the  Commercial  Feed 
Stuffs  Act  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  in  that  much  needed  clerical 
assistance  is  provided  for.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  laboratory  received  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars  for  this  specific 
work,  the  vlork  being  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state  chemist. 

The  legislature  is  now  again  in 
session,  convening  July  8th.  Report 
of  same  will  be  made  later. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
By  W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner 

The  only  legislation  of  interest  to 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners 
passed  by  the  recent  North  Carolina 
Legislature  is  an  act  known  as  the 
Bottling  Plant  Inspection  which 
merelv  supplements  the  State  Food 
Law,  though  not  as  an  amendment 
to  that  law,  but  as  an  independent 
act. 

This  act  provides  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  hotting  plants  where  soft 
drinks  are  manufactured,  prepared 
or  bottled. 

Another  act  was  that  no  commer¬ 
cial  disinfectants  should  be  sold  in 
South  Carolina,  unless  it  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  container  the  co¬ 


efficient  strength  as  compared  with 
pure  phenol. 

VERMONT 

By  Chas.  F.  Dalton,  Secretary 

Mi'.  Dalton  reports  that  there  are 
no  new  bills  relating  to  the  food 
question  passed  by  the  last  Vermont 
Legislation.  Previous  legislation 
had  a  number  of  changes  and  this 
year  it  seems  as  though  there  were 
no  urgent  changes  necessary. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

By  H.  C.  Lythgoe,  Director 

The  General  Acts  of  1919  pro¬ 
vided  that  members  of  the  Boards 
of  Health  acting  as  inspectors  of 
slaughtering  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  for  misbehavior 
which  would  have  accrued  to  the  in¬ 
spector  of  slaughtering,  provided  the 
inspection  is  not  carried  out  as  per 
regulations  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health. 

The  General  Acts  of  1919  also 
provided  an  amendment  to  the  cold 
storage  law,  providing  A.  penalty  for 
keeping  goods  in  storage  after  the 
State  Department  of  Health  has  de¬ 
clared  them  to  be  diseased,  tainted 
or  otherwise  unwholesome.  These 
are  the  only  laws  passed  this  year 
affecting  the  food  laws. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
By  James  Foust,  Commissioner 

Several  bills  have  been  passed  at 
the  last  legislation  among  which 
were  the  following.  An  act  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud 
and  deception  by  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  adulterated  and  deleterious 
sausage  defining  sausage  and  pre¬ 
scribing  the  penalty  for  the  violation 
thereof. 

Another  act  is  one  relating  to  eggs 
prohibiting  the  sale  with  intent  to 
sell  eggs  as  fresh  that  are  not  or 
branding  or  marking  eggs  as  being 
fresh  that  are  not  fresh.  The  proof 
of  their  freshness  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  and  may  appear 
upon  proper  test. 

Another  act  is  defining  cold  stor¬ 
age  and  regulating  time  of  storage 
of  certain  articles  of  food  and  pro¬ 
viding  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  also 
provides  for  licensing  cold  storage 
warehouses  and  inspection  as  to  san¬ 
itary  condition,  equipment,  etc.  Ref¬ 
erence  is  also  made  to  the  condition 
of  food  permissible  to  store  in  cold 
storage,  also  the  stamping  and  tag¬ 
ging  of  containers  in  which  food 
stuffs  are  packed,  with  the  month 
and  year  when  articles  were  stored, 
etc.  A  limit  of  twelve  months  is 


placed  on  foods  in  cold  storage  as 
can  only  be  permitted  to  a  longer 
period  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
commissioner.  It  also  clearly  de¬ 
fines  when  food  is  cold  storage  and 
when  it  is  not,  by  stating  that  any 
food  stored  over  thirty  days  either 
within  or  without  the  state  is  con¬ 
sidered  cold  storage  goods  and  must 
be  so  marked. 

Another  act  is  for  the  protection 
of  public  health  by  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  eggs  unfit  for  food  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  such  eggs  in 
food  product  with  proper  penalty 
provided  for  the  violation  thereof 
and  ample  provision  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Another  act  relates  to  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  agriculture,  creating 
bureaus  therein  and  providing  for 
the  administration  thereof. 

Another  act  relates  to  non-alco¬ 
holic  drinks,  defining  same  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
any  adulterated  or  misbranded  non¬ 
alcoholic  drinks  for  the  valuation 
thereof  and  providing  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  thereof. 

WYOMING 
By  E.  S.  Greenbaum, 
Commissioner 

The  fifteenth  legislation  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  passed  two  laws  affecting  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Division,  same  be¬ 
ing  the  Gasoline  Law  which  was 
an  amendment  to  a  previous  gasoline 
law  and  a  meat  peddlers  law.  These 
are  described  as  follows : 

Gasoline  Law.  It  is  lawful  to  sell 
gasoline  of  the  following  specifica¬ 
tions:  It  shall  show  not  less  than 
ten  per  cent  (10%)  distilling  at 
one  hundred  and  seventy  degrees 
(170°)  Fehrenheit,  nor  less  than 
fifty  per  cent  (50%)  distilling  at 
two  hundred  and  eighty  degrees 
(280°)  Fehrenheit,  and  not  less 
than  ninety  per  cent  (90%)  distil¬ 
ling  at  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
degrees  (425°)  Fehrenheit  and  the 
dry  point  shall  not  exceed  the  ac¬ 
tual  ninety  per  cent  (90%)  reading 
by  more  than  one  hundred  degrees 
(100°)  Fehrenheit;  it  shall  not 
show  any  gaps  during  the  distilla¬ 
tion.  This  gasoline  will  be  known 
as  “Gasoline  Below  Test.”  This  law 
went  into  effect  February  27,  1919. 

Meat  Peddler  Law.  The  Meat 
Peddler  Law  requires  that  every  per¬ 
son  who  peddles  or  hawks  fresh  meat 
must  procure  a  license  to  do  so  from 
the  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commis¬ 
sioner.  In  order  to  procure  a  license 
it  is  necessary  that  the  peddler's 
slaughter  place  be  inspected  and 
that  his  methods  of  slaughtering, 
dressing,  conveying  and  handling 
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his  meat  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Sanitary  Laws.  This  law 
goes  into  effect  July  1,  1919. 

INDIANA 

By  H.  E.  Barnard,  Commissioner 

Indiana  passed  several  very  im¬ 
portant  bills  which  are  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows:  A  Bill  for  an 
Act  entitled  an  Act  to  require  an 
analysis  of  public  drinking  water, 
bottled  water  and  mineral  water, 
furnished,  supplied  or  offered  for 
sale  for  human  consumption ;  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  submission  of  samples, 
condemnation  of  unfit  water,  the 
collection  of  funds  to  cover  the  cost 
involved  and  prescribing  penalties 
for  the  violation  thereof. 

Another  hill  was  an  act  regulating 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  bakeries, 
prescribing  conditions  connected 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
bakery  products  and  fixing  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  provisions  there¬ 
of. 

KENTUCKY 
By  J.  O.  La  Bach 

The  old  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  the 
state  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  for  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  they  having  charge  of 
the  inspection  also.  The  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  does  all  the  laboratory 
work  for  the  State  Board,  epidem¬ 
iology,  pathology,  food  and  drug, 
sanitation,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Health  Law  of  1918 
is  quite  a  voluminous  law,  and  is 
not  in  print  as  yet  except  in  the 
Statutes  of  1918. 

The  Experiment  Station  no  long¬ 
er  has  charge  of  the  inspection 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  or  any 
other  act,  so  we  have  no  inspectors. 
The  State  Board  in  addition  to  it’s 
regular  board  work  has  charge  of  the 
hotel  inspection,  food  and  drug,  tu¬ 
berculosis  survey,  hospitals,  etc. 

NEBRASKA 
Leo  Stuhr,  Commissioner 

There  were  no  changes  made  in 
our  food  law. 

In  the  oleomargarine  law  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers’  license  was  reduced 
from  $5.00  to  $1.00  per  year. 

A  new  dairy  law  was  also  en¬ 
acted  which  provides  for  standard 
glassware  which  is  standardized  by 
the  Dairy  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Agriculture  and 
sold  by  the  Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and 
Oil  Commission  to  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests.  This  bill  also  provides  as  a 
new  feature  the  licensing  of  milk 
men,  the  fee  charged  for  such  license 
being  $1.00  per  year.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  milk  sold  by  these  milk 
men  must  be  from  a  tested  herd  or 


pasteurized  before  being  offered  for 
sale. 

These  are  the  most  important 
changes  as  affecting  any  form  of 
food  production. 

IDAHO 

J.  K.  White,  Commissioner 

Complete  reorganization  of  Ida¬ 
ho’s  scheme  of  state  government  has 
placed  the  administration  of  all  food 
and  drug  inspection  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  commissioner  of  public 
welfare  who  also  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  laboratories,  the  bureau  of 
vital  statistics  and  all  of  the  func¬ 
tions  previously  exercised  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Two  inspec¬ 
tors,  one  of  whom  will  work  in 
northern  Idaho  and  the  other  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  recently 
have  begun  their  activities. 

J.  K.  White,  former  Idaho  dairy, 
food  and  sanitary  inspector,  has 
been  made  head  of  the  state’s  de¬ 
partment  of  public  welfare. 

Vigorous  clean-up  drives  already 
have  been  launched  in  virtually  all 
of  the  larger  Idaho  towns.  If  Mr. 
White’s  campaign  is  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  Idaho  will  have 
been  made  a  flyless  state  before  the 
middle  of  the  summer. 

OHIO 

By  Thos.  C.  Gault,  Commissioner 

Ohio  has  passed  bottlers  licenses 
law  requiring  $50.00  license  fee  for 
all  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks. 
Sanitary  conditions  and  label  laws 
to  be  complied  with  before  manu¬ 
facturer  can  secure  license.  This 
same  bill  provides  for  the  li¬ 
censing  of  extract  and  syrup 
manufacturers  who  sell  flavoring 
products  to  be  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  soft  drinks.  Each 
flavoring  or  syrup  manufacturer  are 
to  pay  the  sum  of  $5.00  as  a  license 
fee  for  his  factory.  Failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  requirements  of  this  law 
may  result  in  a  revocation  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  said  license. 

Canning  factories  are  licensed  un¬ 
der  another  provision  requiring  li¬ 
cense  fee  of  $15.00  with  provision 
that  license  be  suspended  in  case 
of  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  statute. 

A  bill  pertaining  to  labeling  of  ex¬ 
tracts  was  passed  repealing  a  part 
of  our  present  law,  which  provides 
that  extracts  or  flavors  for  which 
no  standard  exists  must  contain 
formula  in  terms  of  100%. 

We  have  had  passed  a  Weights 
and  Measures  Bill,  which  provides 
for  practically  the  same  require¬ 
ments  in  the  marking  of  packages  as 


is  required  of  the  Federal  law,  and 
further  requires  that  any  article  or 
commodity  packed  and  sold  by 
weight,  shall  be  sold  by  net  weight 
only  and  no  wood  paper,  burlap,  cord 
or  other  substance  used  for  wrap¬ 
ping  of  packages  shall  be  included 
as  part  of  the  weight  of  the  com¬ 
modity  sold. 

Ill  connection  with  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  we  have  had  passed  a 
bill  standardizing  hampers  and 
baskets  in  which  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  may  be  sold.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  legislation,  which  directly 
applies  to  this  department. 

COLORADO 
By  Wilber  F.  Cannon, 

Commissioner 

The  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Colorado  Legislature  pertaining  to 
foods  or  drugs,  was  Senate  Bill  No. 
21,  pertaining  to  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  simply  had  reference  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  increase  in  their 
salaries. 

Also  House  Bill  No.  304  which 
fixed  the  standard  for  some  dairy 
products  as  follows: 

Section  5 :  Butter  is  the  product 
made  by  gathering,  in  any  manner, 
the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripened  milk  or 
cream  into  a  mass,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  butter  to  contain  less 
than  eighty  (80)  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  or  more  than  sixteen  (16)  per 
cent  of  water,  or  such  per  cent  as 
shall  he  established  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States;  provided  that  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  or  water  in  the  product 
of  any  one  manufacturer,  or  in  any 
given  quantity  of  butter,  shall  be 
determined  as  hereinafter  provided 
with  reference  to  renovated  or  proc¬ 
ess  butter.  Butter  may  contain  a 
harmless  vegetable  coloring  matter. 

Renovated  or  process  butter  is  the 
product  made  by  melting  butter  and 
reworking  without  the  addition  or 
use  of  chemicals  or  any  substance  ex¬ 
cept  milk,  cream  or  salt,  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  renovated 
or  process  butter  to  contain  less  than 
eighty  (80)  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
or  more  than  sixteen  (16)  per  cent 
of  water,  or  such  test  as  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  United  States;  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
or  water  in  the  product  of  any  one 
manufacturer,  or  in  any  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  butter,  renovated  or  process 
butter  shall  be  ascertained  in  the 
following  manner,  to-wit :  Five  sam¬ 
ples  shall  be  taken  from  five  differ¬ 
ent  packages  of  any  one  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  from  any  tub  or  churning 
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of  butter,  and  a  careful  analysis 
made  by  the  official  method  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Agriculture 
chemists.  The  samples  herein  men¬ 
tioned  shall  be  taken  in  duplicate 
and  one  each  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  butter  so 
sampled.  If  this  analysis  of  butter 
or  process  butter  shall  show  less 
than  eighty  (80)  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  or  more  than  sixteen  (Hi)  per 
cent  of  water,  the  butter  or  process 
butter  thus  analyzed  is  defined  to  be 
adulterated  and  shall  be  condemned 
by  the  Commissioner.  Renovated 
or  process  butter  may  contain  a 
harmless  vegetable  coloring  matter. 
All  such  butter  shall  be  plainly 
stamped  “Renovated  Butter/'  or 
“Process  Butter,”  in  such  manner  as 
will  advise  the  purchaser  of  its  true 


character,  and  the  State  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  prescribe  rules  for 
the  labeling  of  such  products  in  a 
manner  to  advise  the  purchaser.  Ice 
cream  is  the  frozen  product  made 
from  cream  and  sugar  with  or  with¬ 
out  flavoring,  and  it  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  to  manufacture,  handle  or  offer 
for  sale,  ice  cream  containing  less 
than  ten  (10)  per  cent  (reduced 
from  old  standard  of  12-14)  butter 
fat.  The  use  of  eggs,  gelatine  and 
vegetable  gums  is  not  forbidden, 
but  must  not  be  used  to  conceal  an 
inferior  product.” 

Also  House  Bill  No.  50G  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  marketing  of  cantaloupes 
and  melons  provides  an  increase  in 
salary  of  the  State  Melon  Inspector 
and  his  deputies  and  fixing  more 


definitely  the  rules  pertaining  to  the 
marketing  of  unripe,  over-ripe,  im¬ 
mature  or  unfit  cantaloupes  nr  other 
melons  within  the  state. 

CONNECTICUT 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  defi¬ 
nition  of  ice  cream  whatever.  This 
law  provides  for  8%  butter  fat,  or 
where  nuts  or  fruit  are  used  it  may 
be  as  low  as  G%.  While  this  is  not 
as  high  as  we  hoped  it  might  be,  it 
is  probably  a  very  good  start  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  have  also  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  to  license  milk  dealers  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  show  that  they  are 
financially  able  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  furnish  a  bond  to  safeguard 
the  producer  from  whom  they  pur¬ 
chase. 


Food  M  anufacturers  Should  Have 
Government  Protection 


WE  are  getting  quite  a  number 
of  angles  to  this  subject  from 
our  constituency.  Every  one 
in  the  food  industry  seems  to  think 
there  is  great  need  for  standardiz¬ 
ing  state  laws  governing  the  labeling 
and  packing  of  goods  sold  in  differ¬ 
ent  states.  We  quote  some  of  this 
correspondence : 

The  subject,  “Food  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Should  Have  Governmental  Pro¬ 
tection,”  appearing  in  a  recent  issue 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  every  manufacturer  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  to  every  grocery  jobber 
doing  an  interstate  business.  The 
multiplicity  of  conflicting  state  laws 
and  rulings  governing  the  labeling 
of  food  products  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  a  burden  upon  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  states  which  is  inhibited 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Under 
the  guise  of  the  exercise  of  police 
power,  vexatious  restrictions  are  be¬ 
ing  established  in  many  states  which 
seriously  hamper  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Increased  production  of  foods,  and 
improved  and  more  efficient  methods 
of  preservation  and  packing,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  utmost  freedom  of 
movement  to  localities  of  heaviest 
consumption  have  been  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  the  prosperity  and 
well  being  of  the  United  States. 
Without  the  necessary  freedom  of 
access  to  consuming  markets,  the 
incentive  to  improved  methods  and 


increased  production  will  be  essen¬ 
tially  destroyed  and  no  greater  im¬ 
pediment  to  access  to  markets  has 
been  devised  than  is  offered  by  the1 
threat  of  the  enforcement  of  unjust 
and  unnecessary  labeling  provisions 
sought  to  be  established  by  freak 
laws  and  freak  rulings  in  various 
states. 

A  tax  upon  interstate  commerce 
would  be  instantly  recognized  and 
repudiated  as  a  “burden”  upon  com¬ 
merce  between  the  states.  The  un¬ 
just  exercise  of  an  alleged  police 
power  is  a  more  insidious  and  far 
more  objectionable  burden,  which 
unfortunately  our  Federal  Supreme 
Court  failed  to  recognize  in  deciding 
several  recent  cases. 

A  simple,  but  effective,  method  of 
securing  relief  might  be  found  in 
Congressional  action  defining  what 
constitutes  an  original  package  in 
interstate  trade.  Until  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
had  generally  been  held  that  a  trade- 
marked  or  branded  article  sold  in 
package  form  retained  its  identity 
as  an  “original  package”  until  finally 
sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  or 
until  its  seal  had  been  broken.  Un¬ 
der  this  practice,  a  branded  food 
package  labeled  so  as  to  comply  with 
the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  interstate 
commerce  laws  until  it  was  finally 
sold,  and  many  decisions  exist  where¬ 
in  the  Federal  Courts  refused  to  al¬ 
low  the  state  law  to  interfere  with 
its  sale.  So  well  established  was  this 


principle  that  a  special  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  known  as  the  Wilson  Act,  was 
considered  necessary  to  prevent 
original  packages  of  intoxicating 
liquors  being  shipped  into  dry  terri¬ 
tory. 

Congressional  action,  therefore,  to 
definitely  fix  the  status  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  in  package  form  as  original 
packages  in  interstate  trade  would 
seem  to  afford  protection  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  shippers  interstate, 
and  still  allow  full  latitude  for  local 
legislators  and  state  officials  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  individual  and  peculiar 
ideas  with  regard  to  labeling  at  the 
expense  of  local  manufacturers,  so 
long  as  the  latter  are  satisfied  to 
submit  thereto. 


“I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  the  major  portion  of  the 
contents  of  your  June  issue.  I  wa.- 
particularly  pleased  with  the  editor¬ 
ial  in  reference  to  our  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  relative  to  bringing  about  the 
enactment  of  a  national  law  that 
will  clear  up  the  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  now  existing  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  uniformity  between  the 
national  and  the  State  lhire  Food 
Laws. 

“Your  co-operation  in  this  matter 
is  sincerely  appreciated  and  I  am 
sure  that  your  editorial  will  be  of 
considerable  benefit  by  calling  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  this 
mu cb -n ceded  re f o nn . ' ' 


Commercial  Preservation  of 
Eggs  by  Cold  St  orage 

By  M.  K.  Jenkins ,  Assistant  Bacteriologist 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  M.  E.  Pennington,  Chief,  Food  Research  Laboratory, 

Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  preservation  of  eggs  by  means 
of  cold  renders  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  perishable  foods  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times.  According  to 
Holmes'  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
egg  crop  is  produced  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May  and 
June,  and  86  per  cent  of  the'  eggs 
held  in  storage  are  stored  in  March, 
April  and  May.  During  these  cool 
months  the  eggs  are  the  freshest  and 
most  desirable  for  storing.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  April  15,  1918, 
478  warehouses,  which  report  hold¬ 
ings  of  eggs  in  cold  storage,  are 


the  first  of  March,  when  there  are 
but  few,  or  practically  no  eggs  left 
in  storage  in  normal  seasons.  For 
example,  during  the  season  of  1916- 
17  57.7  per  cent  of  the  holdings  were 
left  in  storage  on  November  1,  34.2 
jier  cent  on  December  1,  13.8  per 
cent  on  January  1,  2.1  per  cent  on 
February  1,  and  0.1  per  cent  on 
March  1.  These  statistics  agree  with 
those  collected  by  Holmes  several 
years  earlier.  The  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  cold  storage  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  corresponds  to  the 
marked  decline  in  egg  production 
during  that  time. 


Purpose  of  the  Investigation 

Although  a  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  discuss  the  losses  in  eggs  which 
follow  the  routine  course  of  market¬ 
ing  without  the  intervention  of  cold 
storage,  comparatively  few  data, 
showing  the  changes  and  losses  in 
different  grades  of  eggs  handled  ac¬ 
cording  to  commercial  usages  during 
various  holding  periods  in  cold  stor¬ 
age,  are  available.  This  investigation 
was  made  primarily  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  the  preservation  of 
commercial  eggs  by  cold  storage. 
The  following  phases  of  the  problem 
were  studied: 

(1)  The  relative  keeping  quality 
of  fresh,  heated,  sound,  dirty,  and 
cracked  eggs. 

(3)  The  relation  of  the  month 
of  storage  to  preservation. 

(3)  Efficiency  of  the  commercial 
grading  of  eggs  for  cold  storage. 

(4)  Analysis  of  bad  eggs  devel¬ 
oping  in  commercially  packed  eggs 
during  storage. 

(5)  Delation  of  care  in  initial 
grading  to  the  development  of  bad 
eggs  during  storage. 

(6)  Date  of  evaporation  of  mois¬ 
ture  from  eggs. 

(7)  Date  of  absorption  of  mois¬ 
ture  by  case  and  fillers. 

(8)  Physical  and  chemical 
changes  in  eggs  during  storage. 


fairly  well  distributed  over  the 
United  States.  The  March  II,  1918, 
summary  report,  issued  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets,  shows  that  a  total 
of  6,595,850  30-dozen  cases,  valued 
at  $70,487,212,  were  stored  in  396 
houses  during  the  season  of  1917- 
18.  These  figures,  although  lower 
than  the  actual  amounts,  due,  as 
mentioned  in  the  reports,  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  few  houses  to  forward  state¬ 
ments  of  their  holdings,  give  a  fair 
approximation  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  business. 

The  deliveries  in  appreciable 
quantities  of  eggs  from  cold  storage 
begin  in  August,  continue  in  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter  months,  and  grad¬ 
ually  decrease  from  this  period  until 


Contamination  of  neighboring-  eggs  by  molding  leaker. 
Top,  upper  layer;  below,  lower  layer. 
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(9)  Absorption  of  foreign  fla¬ 
vors  during  storage. 

General  Plan  of  Investigation 

The  eggs  used  in  these  observa¬ 
tions  were  produced  in  the  Corn  Belt 
States  of  the  Middle  West,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lots  which  came 
from  Kentucky.  They  were  shipped 
East  in  refrigerator  cars  and  were 
from  three  to  seven  days  en  route. 
As  soon  as  received  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  commission  house 
equipped  with  chill  rooms,  a  can¬ 
dling  and  breaking  room,  all  of 
which  were  refrigerated.  Here  the 
observations  were  made  before  the 
eggs  were  stored,  as  well  as  on  re¬ 
moval  from  storage  at  various  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  storage  period.  The 
examination  of  the  different  classes 
of  eggs  to  determine  the  relative  de¬ 
terioration  consisted  in  determining 
the  quality  of  the  eggs  in  the  shell 
by  candling  and  out  of  the  shell  bv 
appearance,  odor,  and  chemical 
analysis.  It  was  necessary  to  grade 


the  eggs  after  they  were  opened  be¬ 
cause  there  are  certain  classes  of 
bad  eggs  that  can  not  be  recognized 
and  others  which  are  frequently 
missed  by  grading  in  the  shell.  The 
method  of  separating  the  edible  and 
inedible  eggs  by  candling  and  break¬ 
ing  was  the  same  as  that  followed 
commercially  in  up-to-date  candling 
and  breaking  rooms.  The  inedible 
eggs  detected  by  candling  correspond 
to  those  found  by  the  dealers  in 
grading  eggs  for  market,  and  the 
bad  eggs  detected  by  breaking  repre¬ 
sent  those  that  would  be  found  when 
the  eggs  were  opened  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Samples  for  laboratory  ex¬ 
amination  were  taken  from  the 
liquid  product  obtained  on  mixing 
the  eggs  graded  as  edible.  Observa¬ 
tions  were  made  on  9  lots  which 
were  received  and  stored  in  New 
York  City,  and  on  12  lots  delivered 
to  and  stored  in  Philadelphia.  The 
eggs  were  stored  at  a  temperature 
of  from  30°  to  33°  F.  in  rooms  used 


commercially  for  the  cold  storage  of 
eggs  in  the  shell.  During  this  inves- 
tigation  841  30-dozen  cases  of  eggs 
of  varying  grades  were  examined 
before  and  after  storing. 

Effect  of  Condition  of  shell  Upon 
Preservation 

The  losses  in  commercial  fresh 
eggs  with  clean,  sound  shells  were 
found  to  be  negligible  during  a  stor¬ 
age  period  of  11  months.  In  the  ex¬ 
periment  the  bad  eggs  detected  by 
candling  and  breaking  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  five  eggs  per 
case  at  any  time  during  the  storage 
period.  The  principal  types  of  bad 
eggs  found  were  green  whites, 
crusted  yolks,  moldy  eggs,  mixed 
rots,  and  white  rots.  The  first  two 
types  mentioned  are  characteristic 
of  washed  eggs  after  storing.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  de¬ 
tect  all  washed  eggs  by  inspection 
of  the  shell  before  storing. 

If  the  shell  of  a  fresh  egg  is  dirty 
its  liability  to  spoilage  during  hold¬ 
ing  in  cold  storage  is  markedly  in¬ 
creased.  A  typical  lot  stored  in  April 
showed  on  monthly  withdrawals 
from  storage  from  September  to 
March,  inclusive,  from  12  to  30  bad 
eggs  per  case  by  candling  and  from 
10.5  to  29  additional  by  breaking. 
Among  commercial  dirty  eggs  are 
found  eggs  soiled  with  feces,  mud, 
and  blood,  as  well  as  stained  eggs 
showing  evidence  of  having  been 
washed  or  having  come  in  contact 
with  the  wet,  muddy  feet  of  hens 
or  wet  nests.  Bacteria  and  molds 
can  penetrate  wet  shells,  even  though 
unbroken,  and  cause  the  egg  to  rot. 
Moldy  eggs,  green  whites,  crusted 
yolks,  mixed  rots,  white  rots,  and 
black  rots  are  the  principal  varieties 
of  bad  eggs  among  dirty  refrigerator 
eggs. 

It  is  generally  known  that  eggs 
with  damaged  shells  will  not  keep  in 
storage.  The  most  common  form  of 
deterioration  of  the  cracked  egg  is 
through  molding,  which,  in  stocks 
stored  in  spring,  becomes  pro¬ 
nounced  in  September  and  October, 
and  increases  throughout  the  storage 
period.  The  bad  eggs  developing  in 
cracked  eggs  stored  in  April  and 
May  varied,  as  found  by  candling 
and  breaking,  from  44  per  case  in 
September  to  144  per  case  in  March. 
If  the  shells  were  dirty  in  addition 
to  being  cracked,  the  losses  were 
greater,  amounting  in  eggs  stored  in 
April  and  held  until  December  to 
as  high  as  211  to  the  case. 

Relation  of  Quality  to  Preserva¬ 
tion 

The  initial  quality  of  the  eggs  in¬ 
fluences  to  a  large  extent  their  pre¬ 
servation  bv  cold  storage.  Stale, 
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weak,  and  hatch-spot  eggs,  which  are 
only  too  plentiful  in  eggs  marketed 
in  the  summer,  lose  heavily  after  a 
few  months  holding  in  cold  storage. 
In  the  experiment,  the  stale  and 
heated  eggs  stored  in  July  developed 
comparatively  few  bad  eggs  up  to 
September,  but  from  then  until  the 


end  of  March  the  loss  was  from  13.5 
to  24  eggs  per  case  by  candling,  with 
9.5  to  19  additional  by  breaking.  The 
number  of  bad  eggs  developing  may 
be  higher  or  lower  than  that  found 
in  this  experiment,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  deterioration  before 
the  eggs  entered  storage.  The  most 


frequent  types  of  bad  eggs  present 
in  heated  stock  after  storing  are 
those  with  slightly  stuck  or  broken- 
down  yolks  in  various  stages  of  ad¬ 
dling. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  many  of  the  eggs  marketed 
in  the  summer  months  are  shrunken 
and  heated  and  do  not  keep  well  in 
storage,  the  eggs  as  laid  by  the  hen 
in  the  summer  are  not  initially  as 
good  in  quality  as  those  laid  in  the 
spring.  Fresh  hennery  eggs  laid  in 
April  and  July,  delivered  to  storage 
within  approximately  48  hours  after 
being  laid,  showed  a  negligible  loss 
in  bad  eggs,  even  after  a  long  period 
of  storage.  The  bad  eggs  present 
were  those  showing  a  slight  breaking 
down  of  the  yolk.  ISTo  eggs  with 
green  whites  or  crusted  yolks  were 
found.  Their  absence  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  because  the  natural  condition 
of  the  shell  had  not  been  disturbed 
through  soiling,  washing,  or  contact 
with  damp  surroundings.  The  good 
results  in  this  report  show  the  im¬ 
provement  yet  to  be  attained  in  the 
commercial  marketing  of  summer 
eggs. 

After  holding  from  four  to  eight 
months  stale  and  heated  cracked 
eggs  stored  in  July  showed  a  total 
of  168.5  to  266  bad  eggs  per  case. 
The  higher  loss  in  these  eggs,  in 
comparison  with  the  clean,  cracked 
fresh  eggs  stored  in  the  spring,  may 
no  doubt  be  explained  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  larger  numbers  of  molds 
and  bacteria  during  the  warm 
weather  before  storing. 

In  short,  these  studies  show  that, 
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for  successful  preservation,  eggs  to 
be  stored  for  several  months  should 
have  clean,  sound  shells,  and  be 
fresh  in  quality. 

Commercial  Grading  for  Storage 

Most  of  the  grading  of  eggs  for 
storage  is  done  in  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  although  some  ungraded  cur¬ 
rent  receipts  reach  the  markets  in 
the  consuming  centers,  particularly 
from  shippers  located  in  the  unde¬ 
veloped  poultry  and  egg  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  industry  that  only  the 
best  eggs  should  be  used  for  storing, 
and  that  more  care  should  he  taken 
in  the  packing  of  eggs  for  storin'’ 
than  for  direct  marketing.  New 
cases  and  new  medium  fillers  (3 
pounds  3  ounces  per  case)  ordinarily 


“trade  eggs,"  sold  principally  in 
southern  markets,  is  made  from  the 
clean,  small  eggs.  The  large  eggs 
with  clean,  whole  shells  are  used  in 
the  storage-packed  eggs.  Usually 
two  grades,  firsts  and  extra  firsts, 
are  prepared.  The  former  must 
weigh  at  least  42  pounds  to  the  case, 
and  the  latter  44  pounds. 

“M  a  r  k  e  t  firsts/’  commercially 
packed  for  storage  in  April,  May, 
June  and  July,  were  studied  for 
three  consecutive  seasons.  The  April 
and  May  commercially  packed  eggs 
showed  a  low  number  of  bad  eggs 
more  uniformly  during  the  course  of 
the  storage  period  than  did  the  June 
and  July  commercial  stocks.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  bv  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  spring  eggs  on  the 


age  to  (ill  orders  requiring  eggs  of 
good  quality. 

On  withdrawal  from  storage  be¬ 
tween  November  and  March,  com¬ 
mercial  spring  and  high-grade  sum¬ 
mer  firsts  showed  usually  from  12 
to  18  bad  eggs  per  case  by  candling, 
with  from  2  to  6  additional  by  break¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  summer 
seconds  and  low-grade  commercial 
summer  firsts,  when  withdrawn  from 
storage  between  November  and 
March,  ordinarily  contained  from 
18  to  42  bad  eggs  per  case,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  candling,  and  from  6  to 
12  more  as  found  by  breaking. 

Because  deterioration  has  already 
begun,  summer  seconds  should  not 
be  stored,  even  for  short  periods; 
they  should  be  sold  for  immediate 


Fig.  1. — Top  Filler  Examined  Without  Removing  Eggs  Fig.  2. 

Unless  Damage  is  Found 


-Removing  Top  Eayers  and  Inspecting  Upper 
and  Lower  Sides 


INSPECTING  STORAGE-PACKED  EGGS.  IF  DAMAGE  IS  FOUND  IN  TOP  FILLERS  ALL  THE  LAYERS  ARE  RE¬ 
MOVED  AND  SOUND  EGGS  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  THE  BROKEN  EGGS 


are  used.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
the  eggs  are  candled  before  storing, 
except  in  the  summer  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  light  and  the  percentage 
stored  small.  The  usual  procedure 
is  to  sort  the  current  receipts  into 
various  grades  by  clicking  and  in¬ 
specting  the  shells.  From  the  case 
of  current  receipts  the  sorters  take 
in  each  hand  three  eggs,  which,  by 
an  inward  movement  of  the  index 
finger,  they  click  together.  A  clear 
ring  indicates  whole  shells;  a  dead¬ 
ened  sound  signifies  the  presence  of 
cracked  eggs.  The  latter  are  sorted 
into  cases  by  themselves,  as  are  also 
the  small  and  dirty  eggs.  The  eggs 
are  marketed  for  immediate  con¬ 
sumption,  or  are  broken  and  frozen 
in  cans  to  be  used  by  bakers  as 
needed.  Sometimes  a  grade  called 


market  are  fresh,  are  not  shrunken, 
and  have  not  been  exposed  to  high 
temperatures  before  storing.  Some 
of  the  commercial  summer  firsts,  for 
example,  Experiments  41782,  41941, 
and  41787,  contained  no  more  bad 
eggs  after  storing  than  did  the  com¬ 
mercial  spring  firsts.  On  the  other 
hand,  Experiments  41918,  41922, 
and  41945  showed  heavy  losses,  even 
after  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  storage.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
pay  to  carry  such  low-quality  eggs  in 
storage  longer  than  the  fall  months. 
In  commercial  practice  very  few 
eggs  are  stored  in  summer,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  are  withdrawn  by  No¬ 
vember  or  December.  In  fact,  In  the 
summer  when  the  general  supply  is 
poor  in  quality,  dealers  frequentlv 
draw  from  the  spring  stock  in  stor- 


eonsumption  or  promptly  broken 
and  frozen,  hi  short,  for  successful 
preservation  in  storage  in  the  shell, 
eggs,  like  other  perishable  products, 
must  initially  be  in  prime  condition. 

Condition  of  Commercial  Pack¬ 
ages  as  Stored 

Mose  warehouses  require  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  cases  of  eggs  for  me¬ 
chanical  damage  before  permitting 
them  to  be  taken  to  the  cold-storage 
rooms,  the  thoroughness  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  depending  upon  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  management.  The  offi¬ 
cials  of  some  warehouses  demand 
that  representative  portions  of  car¬ 
load  lots  he  inspected,  while  others 
ask  that  each  case  be  examined.  In 
some  cold-storage  plants  the  exam¬ 
inations  are  made  by  the  employees; 
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in  others,  by  the  patrons.  In  the 
latter  instance  some  firms  exercise 
more  care  in  inspection  than  the 
rulings  of  the  warehouse  require.  In 
the  warehouse  where  the  eggs  used 
in  these  investigations  were  stored, 
each  patron  examines  his  eggs  and 
usually  every  case  is  opened.  The 
top  layers  of  each  case  are  examined 
without  being  removed  or  they  are 
lifted  from  the  case  and  both  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  examined. 
When  evidences  of  broken  eggs  are 
found  in  the  top  fillers  each  layer  is 
inspected,  and  all  leaking  eggs  dis¬ 
covered  are  replaced  by  eggs  with 
whole  shells  in  dry  fillers.  If  no 
breakage  is  found  in  the  top  layers 
the  remaining  layers  are  undis¬ 
turbed. 

These  cases,  then,  represented  the 
condition  of  commercial  packages  on 
entering  storage..  The  eggs  were  next 
candled  to  determine  quality  and  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  dirty, 
cracked,  leaking,  and  bad  eggs  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  good,  clean  eggs. 
Representative  samples  were  also 
broken  to  further  discover  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  to  find  the  number  of  bad 
eggs  not  recognized  by  candling,  and 
samples  of  the  liquid  edible  product 
were  prepared  for  chemical  analysis. 

The  number  of  bad  eggs  found  bv 
candling  among  commercial  spring 
firsts  before  storing  averaged  from 
0.5  to  2  eggs  per  case,  as  compared 
with  1.5  to  10  eggs  per  case  in  the 
summer  packed  firsts.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  initial  number  of  bad 
eggs  in  the  summer  seconds  was 


higher,  averaging  from  8.5  to  21.5 
per  case  in  the  different  lots.  The 
bad  eggs  found  by  candling  could 
not  have  been  recognized  by  sorting, 
that  is,  by  visual  inspection  and 
clicking  of  shells;  therefore,  their 
presence  did  not  reflect  upon  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  initial  sorting,  but 
upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  system 
as  compared  with  candling.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  bad  eggs  found  by  breaking, 
consisting  mostly  of  green  whites, 
averaged  from  0.5  to  4.5  eggs  per 
case  in  the  spring  and  summer  sup¬ 
ply.  The  condition  of  these  eggs,  not 
recognizable  by  candling,  would  not 
be  discovered  in  the  routine  market¬ 
ing  until  opened  by  the  consumer. 

The  number  of  cracked  eggs  aver¬ 
aged  from  14.5  to  29  per  case  in 
the  storage  packed  firsts,  and  from 
20  to  34  per  case  in  the  summer 
seconds.  The  leakers  averaged  from 
none  to  3  per  case  in  the  different 
lots  studied  showing  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  damage  in  the  top  layers,  as 
determined  by  commercial  inspec¬ 
tion,  does  not  always  indicate  that 
there  is  none  in  the  lower  layers.  The 
findings  here  corroborate  the'  more 
extensive  investigations  made  by 
Pennington,  McAleer,  and  Greenlee. 

Some  lots  of  storage  packed  firsts 
contained  but  few  dirty  eggs ;  others 
showed  an  average  of  30  eggs  per 
case.  The  presence  of  dirty  eggs  in 
commercial  packages  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  directly  to  oversight  or  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  initial  sorting  of  the  eggs 
for  storage. 

Studies  were  made  to  determine 


the  relative  number  of  bad  eggs  de¬ 
veloping  in  storage  from  whole, 
cracked,  and  leaking  eggs  present  in 
the  commercial  storage  stocks.  These 
observations  were  based  on  spring 
and  summer  eggs  withdrawn  at 
monthly  intervals  from  November 
until  March,  inclusive.  Three  cases 
of  each  lot  wer'e  examined  monthly, 
but,  for  simplicity,  the  results  for 
the  entire  period  are  averaged.  It 
was  observed  that  most  of  the  bad 
eggs  developing  in  storage  packed 
eggs  were  evident  by  November. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cracked  eggs  originally 
present  in  the  commercial  packages 
spoiled  during  storage.  Ont  of  the 
average  of  from  15  to  19.5  cracked 
eggs  per  case  present  when  the  com¬ 
mercial  spring  firsts  entered  storage, 
from  4  to  9  bad  eggs  per  case  de- 
reloped,  as  detected  by  candling,  and 
from  0.5  to  1.5  additional  per  case 
as  found  by  breaking.  The  losses 
were  still  higher  in  the  summer 
packed  firsts.  For  example,  Experi¬ 
ment  41495  when  stored  contained 
an  average  of  20  cracked  eggs  per 
case,  of  which  8  were  found  to  be 
inedible  after  storing.  Practically 
all  of  the  leaking  eggs  spoiled  by 
molding. 

Damaged  eggs,  particularly  leak¬ 
ing  eggs,  in  becoming  moldy  may  / 
contaminate  neighboring  eggs  and 
cause  them  to  spoil.  When  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  broken  egg  leak  out  and 
soak  into  a  strawboard  filler,  the 
filler  usually  becomes  moldy,  and 
causes  eggs  coming  in  contact  with 


Fig:.  1. — Each  Worker  Withdraws  a  Layer  and  Holds  the 
Bottom  in  Position  for  the  Other  Worker  to  Inspect 


Fig.  2. — Layer  of  Eggs  Showing  Wet  Spots  on  Flat,  Due 

to  Damaged  Eggs 


INSPECTING  CASES  OF  STORAGE -PACKED  EGGS^  IF ^DAMAGE  TS  FOUND  IN  TOP  FILLERS  ALL  LAYERS  ARE 
REMOVED  AND  SOUND  EGGS  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  THOSE  THAT  ARE  BROKEN 
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it  to  mold.  This  contamination  may 
extend  to  eggs  in  adjoining  pockets 
or  through  Hats  to  the  eggs  beneath. 
In  the  different  lots  of  eggs  studied, 
an  average  of  from  1  to  4  eggs  with 
sound  shells  per  case  was  spoiled  by 
leaking  eggs. 

Dirty  eggs  constituted  but  few  of 
the  bad  eggs  present  in  the  commer¬ 
cially  packed  firsts.  As  found  by 
candling,  the  bad  eggs  with  dirty 
shells  averaged  from  none  to  2.5  eggs 
per  case  in  the  different  lots  exam¬ 
ined. 

The  clean  eggs  with  sound  shells 
constituted  the  majority  of  the  eggs 
in  the  commercial  cold  storage  firsts. 
In  the  spring  stocks  these  eggs  fur¬ 
nished  an  average  of  from  2  to  7  bad 
eggs  per  case,  as  found  by  candling, 
mid  an  average  of  4  extra,  by  break¬ 
ing.  In  the  summer  stocks  they  con¬ 
tributed  an  average  of  4.5  to  17  bad 
eggs  per  case  by  candling,  and  6.5  to 
10.5  additional  by  breaking.  The 
inedible  eggs  in  the  clean  summer 
seconds  with  sound  shells,  as  found 
by  candling  and  opening,  were  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  in  number  as  the 
poorer  grade  of  summer  firsts.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  bad  eggs  in 
the  spring  firsts  with  whole  shells 
may  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
eggs  which  at  some  time  previous  to 
storage  had  had  wet  shells,  because 
of  washing  the  eggs  or  for  some 
other  reason.  If  the  dirt  is  left  on 
the  shells  the  eggs  can  be  graded  ac¬ 
cordingly,  but  if  washed  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  them,  with  the  result  that 
washed  eggs  are  frequenetly  graded 
as  firsts.  Washed  eggs  do  not  keep 
as  well  as  dirty  eggs.  Attempts, 
therefore  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  dirty  eggs  by  washing  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  can  not  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  In  eggs  stored  from 
summer  production  there  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  loss  due  to  the  physical  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  egg  contents  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  exposure  to  warm  tempera¬ 
tures  before  storing. 

These  studies  show  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors  are  responsible  for 
the  development  of  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  bad  eggs  in  commercial 
spring  firsts  during  storage:  (1) 
Inaccuracies  in  the  system  of  sort¬ 
ing  eggs  for  storage;  (2)  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  that  system  in  determining 
quality  and  detecting  bad  eggs;  and 
(3)  to  a  lesser  extent,  damage  dur¬ 
ing  the  railroad  haul.  The  bad  eggs 
developing  during  storage  in  the 
summer  stocks  are  due  to  these  fac¬ 
tors,  combined  with  a  lower  initial 
quality. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relation 
between  care  in  initial  grading  and 
the  number  of  bad  eggs  developing 
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during  storage,  packages  containing 
as  far  as  possible  only  good  eggs  with 
clean  whole  shells  were  prepared 
from  each  lot  of  commercially 
packed  eggs  studied  during  the  last 
two  seasons  of  the  investigation.  To 
determine  quality  and  to  eliminate 
bad  eggs,  the  eggs  were  selected  by 
candling  instead  of  by  simply  in¬ 
specting  and  clicking  the  shells. 

Candling  is  a  more  accurate 
method  for  the  detection  of  cracked 
eggs  than  is  the  clicking  of  shells, 
as  ordinarily  practiced.  Enough 
carefully  graded  packages  were  pre¬ 
pared  so  that  one  case  could  be  with¬ 
drawn  monthly  from  storage  with 
each  three  cases  of  corresponding 
commercially  packed  eggs.  Follow¬ 
ing  such  a  procedure,  the  carefully 
packed  eggs  contained  an  average  of 
three  cracked  eggs  per  case  after 
carting  from  the  commission  house 
to  the  cold  storage  warehouse  and 
return.  Of  this  number  from  one 
to  two  of  the  cracked  eggs  may  be 
accounted  for  by  handling  error  in 
putting  up  the  eggs  for  storage,  and 
the  balance  by  damage  during  cart¬ 
age. 

In  the  April  and  May  refrigerator 
firsts  there  was  an  average  of  13.5 
inedible  eggs  per  case  found  by  can¬ 
dling  in  the  commercially  packed 
eggs,  as  compared  with  4  in  those 
carefully  packed.  These  figures  are 
the  averages  of  the  results  of 
monthly  observations  made  from  No¬ 
vember  to  March.  Figuring  the 
value  of  eggs  when  stored  in  the 
spring  of  1917  as  35.6  cents  per 
dozen,  and  charging  3  cents  a  dozen 
to  cover  insurance,  interest,  and  car¬ 
rying  cost,  there  was  an  average 
money  loss  in  bad  eggs  in  the  com¬ 
mercially  packed  eggs  of  43.5  cents, 
as  compared  with  13  cents  per  case 
in  those  carefully  packed.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  11  cracked  eggs,  which  wer* 
still  good  by  candling,  was  found 
in  the  case  of  the  commercially 
packed  eggs.  These,  however,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  impaired  shells,  would 
bring  one-third  less  on  the  markets 
than" their  companion  eggs  with  good 
shells,  making  a  further  additional 
loss  of  12  cents  per  case.  The  total 
loss,  then,  in  the  commercial  stocks 
averages  55.5  cents  per  case,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  13  cents  in  the  carefully 
packed  eggs.  It  costs  about  5  cents 
more  per  case  to  grade  by  candling 
than  by  sorting.  Even  with  this 
added  expense  there  was  a  saving 
of  37.5  cents  per  case  in  favor  of 
the  carefully  packed  eggs  which 
amounts  to  $140  per  carload  of  400 
cases  in  spring  stocks  stored  until 
after  November. 

Tt  is  believed  with  a  little  attention 
given  to  the  checking  of  the  accu¬ 


racy  of  the  sorting  of  eggs  for  stor¬ 
age,  the  number  of  cracked  and  dirty 
eggs  missed  could  be  greatly  less¬ 
ened  without  materially  reducing  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished.  In 
addition,  since  the  detection  of 
cracked  eggs  depends  upon  hearing 
distinctly  the  sound  emitted  on  tap¬ 
ping  the  eggs  together,  noises  in  the 
work  room  should  be  eliminated  as 
far  as  possible.  Far  greater  effi¬ 
ciency,  however,  would  be  obtained 
by  candling  all  eggs  entering  stor¬ 
age.  Idealizing  the  importance  of 
haying  a  uniformly  graded  product, 
some  of  the  more  progressive 
western  houses  make  a  practice  of 
candling  all  eggs  stored,  at  the  same 
time  enforcing  a  checking  system 
to  see  that  the  work  is  accurately 
done.  This  is  a  big  step  forward,  for 
by  candling  the  cracked  eggs  can 
be  more  accurately  eliminated,  and 
low  quality  and  bad  eggs  may  be 
detected  and  discarded. 

Such  eggs,  being  practically  free 
from  mold  after  several  months  in 
storage,  are  an  advertisement  to  the 
firm  selling  them,  and  in  practice  it 
lias  been  found  that  their  more  uni¬ 
form  quality  has  secured  for  them 
special  outlets  with  higher  prices. 
According  to  the  present  system  of 
marketing,  storage  packed  eggs  may 
pass  through  several  hands  before 
they  are  finally  consumed,  with  the 
result  that  the  original  shipper  sel¬ 
dom  sees  the  condition  of  his  goods 
when  they  are  withdrawn  from  stor¬ 
age.  For  example,  the  packer  in  the 
producing  section  may  sell  to  a  com¬ 
mission  man  in  the  East,  who  may 
in  turn  sell  to  another  dealer.  Upon 
withdrawal  from  storage  the  eggs 
may  go  into  another  buyer’s  hands 
before  they  are  finally  graded  for 
the  retail  market.  In  addition  to 
buying  according  to  shrinkage  before 
the  candle  and  weight,  dealers  in 
storage  packed  eggs  should  demand 
that  the  cases  be  practically  free 
from  cracked  eggs.  This  factor  has 
received  too  little  attention  in  the 
past,  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  average  of  19  cracked 
eggs  per  case  as  the  eggs  leave  the 
shipper’s  hand  frequently  furnishes 
half  of  the  bad  eggs  developed  dur¬ 
ing  storage.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  original  packer  must  bear  the 
burden  of  expense  of  the  stale,  dirty, 
cracked,  leaking,  and  bad  eggs  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  storage  grade,  for,  in 
order  to  play  safe,  buyers  must  pay 
a  lower  price  for  the  whole  package 
than  they  would  if  sure  of  receiving 
eases  containing  only  large,  clean, 
fresh  eggs  with  whole  shells.  If 
there  is  no  direct  market  for  the 
cracked,  dirty,  shrunken,  and  leak¬ 
ing  eggs  in  the  shell,  their  initial 
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quality  can  be  conserved  by  breaking 
and  freezing  in  cans.  Ordinarily 
there  is  a  good  market  for  frozen  egg 
products  of  high  quality. 

The  changes  in  weight  of  eggs, 
case,  and  fillers  were  studied  in  three 
different  storage  rooms.  All  the 
weighings  were  made  in  the  room 
where  the  eggs  were  held,  because 
it  was  found  that  the  cases  and  fillers 
frequently  gained  in  weight  if  re¬ 
moved  to  a  higher  temperature.  A 
sensitive  scale  was  used.  First  the 
gross  weight  was  found;  then  the 
eggs  were  transferred  to  a  second 
case,  and  the  fillers  and  the  case 
weighed.  The  net  weight  of  the  eggs 
was  determined  by  difference.  After 
weighing,  the  eggs  were  returned  to 
the  original  cases  and  fillers,  so  that 
the  periodical  weighings  during  the 
storage  period  were  made  on  the 
same  cases,  fillers,  and  eggs. 

There  was  an  almost  regular  de¬ 
crease  in  the  net  weight  of  the  eggs 
during  the  course  of  the  storage 
period,  amounting  to  an  average  of 
4.48  ounces  per  case  per  month  for 
eggs  stored  in  Boom  1,  and  3.46 
ounces  per  month  for  eggs  stored  in 
Booms  2  and  3.  In  Boom  1  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  gross  weight  of  a  case 
of  eggs  weighing  initially  56.84 
pounds  gross  and  45.80  pounds  net 
was  25.29  ounces  and  38.20  ounces, 
respectively,  during  a  storage  period 
of  9.2  months.  In  Boom  2  a  case  of 
eggs  weighing  57.33  pounds  gross 
and  45.01  pounds  net  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  last  12.73  ounces 
gross  and  26.14  ounces  net  after  9 
months  in  storage.  These  typical  re¬ 
sults  show,  then  that  attempts  to  de¬ 
termine  shrinkage  of  eggs  by  finding 
changes  in  weight  of  the  total  pack¬ 
age  alone,  a  procedure  frequently 
followed  commercially,  give  mislead¬ 
ing  figures. 

The  amount  of  moisture  absorbed 
by  the  fillers  and  case  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms  and  for  different  cases 
in  the  same  room  during  the  storage 
period.  Probably  most  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  absorbed  is  from  the  water  evap¬ 
orating  from  the  eggs.  Cases  exposed 
to  drafts  from  the  outside,  as 
through  the  opening  of  doors,  would 
condense  moisture  from  the  incom¬ 
ing  air,  but  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  the  moisture  coming  from  this 
source  would  be  small  in  quantity 
compared  with  that  derived  from 
the  eggs.  Most  of  the  moisture  was 
taken  up  by  the  case  and  fillers  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  or  five  months,  and 
from  this  time  on  the  weights  usu¬ 
ally  showed  a  slight  gain  or  re¬ 
mained  practically  stationary.  In 
Boom  1  fillers  having  an  initial 
weight  of  3.61  and  3.68  pounds 
gained  3.99  and  4.13  ounces,  re¬ 


spectively,  after  9.2  months  in 
storage;  and  in  Boom  2  of  two  sets 
of  fillers,  each  weighing  3.7  pounds 
at  the  beginning,  one  gained  6.17 
and  the  other  6.81  ounces  in  9 
months.  In  Boom  1  cases  weighing 
7.74  and  8.16  pounds  at  the  outset 
absorbed  4.73  and  3.10  ounces,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  moisture  in  9.2 
months ;  and  in  Boom  2  of  two  cases 
each  weighing  7.98  pounds,  one 
gained  6.70  ounces  and  the  other 
7.80  ounces  of  moisture  during  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  humidity  from  the  beginning 
of  the  season  up  to  September  varied 
from  72  to  77  per  cent,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  end  of  the  season 
gradually  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  91  per  cent. 

In  this  room,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  two  rooms  in  which  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  on  the  shrinkage  of 
eggs,  calcium  chlorid  was  used  as  a 
drying  agent.  All  three  rooms  were 
chilled  by  brine  pipes  on  the  walls. 

During  the  commercial  holding  of 
eggs  in  cold  storage  the  air  space  in¬ 
creases  in  size  because  of  the  evapor¬ 
ation  of  moisture ;  the  white  be¬ 
comes  thinner  and  eventually  loses 
its  opalescence.  After  six  or  seven 
months  the  white  usually  develops  a 
yellow  tinge,  which  deepens  with  the 
length  of  storage  period.  The  cloud¬ 
ed  appearance  of  the  white  is  espec¬ 
ially  noticeable  when  eggs  are  sep¬ 
arated  in  large  quantities,  as  is  done 
in  a  commercial  egg-breaking  room. 
The  slightly  yellow  color  does  not 
destroy  the  beating  quality  of  the 
white  nor  the  porcelain  white  color 
of  the  resultant  froth.  The  yolk 
membrane  weakens  slowly,  but,  if 
the  eggs  are  fresh  on  storing,  most 
of  them  can  be  separated,  even  after 
storage  for  11  months.  The  separa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  usually  not  as  easy 
as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  storage 
period.  If  the  physical  condition  of 
the  egg  is  weakened  through  being 
stale,  or  heated,  or  both,  separation 
is  difficult  after  being  held  in  stor¬ 
age  for  only  a  few  months. 

Accompanying  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  egg,  Greenlee 
found  that  there  was  a  transfer  of 
moisture  from  the  white  to  the  yolk 
bv  osmosis.  For  example,  samples 
of  whites  and  yolkes,  showing  87.42 
per  cent  and  49.15  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture,  respectively,  after  holding  in 
storage  for  41  days,  contained  85.35 
per  cent  and  50.60  per  cent,  re¬ 
spectively,  at  the  end  of  266  days  in 
storage. 

The  amount  of  ammoniacal  ni¬ 
trogen  in  samples  of  April  and  May 
storage  eggs  graded  as  edible  by 
candling  and  breaking  was  found  to 
lie  initially  from  0.0012  to  0.0021 


per  cent  on  the  wet  basis,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  gradually  during  storage  to 
about  0.0030  per  cent  in  November 
or  December,  that  is,  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month  in  storage,  and  to  re¬ 
main  nearly  stationary  or  even  to 
rise  slightly  until  the  end  of  March, 
the  close  of  the  storage  period. 
Summer  eggs  entering  storage  with 
the  same  degree  of  freshness  as  the 
spring  eggs  showed  practically  the 
same  increase  during  the  same 
period  of  holding. 

Pennington,  Hendrickson  and 
collaborators  found  that  during  a 
storage  period  of  six  months  there 
was  no  change  in  the  dextrose  in 
eggs,  provided  they  were  not  infect¬ 
ed  with  bacteria.  In  unpublished 
studies  by  these  investigators  it  was 
found  that  even  up  to  10  months 
storage  the  dextrose  content  re¬ 
mained  constant. 

It  has  been  found  that  under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  a  characteristic 
unpleasant  flavor,  commonly  termed 
the  “cold  storage  taste,”  develops  in 
eggs  which  have  been  held  in  cold 
storage  for  several  months.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  when  the  eggs 
are  soft  boiled  or  poached.  The 
flavor  is  not  as  marked  in  the  white 
as  in  the  yolk  which  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  fat.  It  is  known 
that  fats  have  an  affinity  for  odors 
and  flavors.  The  facts  indicate  that 
the  “cold  storage  taste”  is  due  to 
the  absorption  of  surrounding  odors. 
When  closed  the  storage  room  itself 
has  some  odor,  as  have  also  the 
cases  and  excelsior,  but  the  straw- 
board  fillers  and  flats  possess  an 
odor  more  nearly  resembling  that 
found  in  storage  eggs.  The  fillers 
and  flats  become  slightly  damp  in 
storage,  due  to  the  absorption  of 
moisture  evaporated  from  the  eggs 
and  the  air  of  the  room,  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  stronger  odor  than  when 
dry.  Experiments  show  that  when 
eggs  are  protected  from  air  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  a  preserving  liquid  and 
held  in  cold  storage,  the  typical 
“cold  storage  taste”  does  not  de¬ 
velop.  This  shows  almost  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  “storage  taste”  is 
a  foreign  flavor  absorbed  by  the  eggs. 

Dirty  and  cracked  eggs  absorb 
this  flavor  more  quickly  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  do  eggs  with 
clean  shells. 


A  Specialty  of  Ireland 

From  a  speecli  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin :  “That  would  lie  a  cry¬ 
ing  evil,  to  leave  the  poor  people  in 
the  city  without  milk.  Tt  would  be 
a  wise  thing  if  the  Corporation 
would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
deal  with  the  matter.” 


Absurdity  o  f  Classing  FI  avor 
mg  Extract  as  a  Beverage 


IN  bringing  about  prohibition  of 
intoxicating  liquor  we  presume 
it  is  only  natural  that  a  number 
of  legitimate  industries  would  be 
caught  between  the  mill  stones. 
Flavoring  extracts,  though  admit¬ 
tedly  a  household  necessity,  has  been 
one  product  upon  which  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
debate,  and  even  now  its  position  is 
not  clearly  and  satisfactorily  defined. 
The  whole  nation  seems  to  he  inter¬ 
ested  as  to  whether  or  not  flavoring 
extracts  will  be  used  as  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  when  no  alcohol  in  any 
other  form  is  to  be  had.  It  is  the 
opinion  that  the  prohibitionists  have 
the  idea  that  flavoring  extracts  have 
been,  are,  and  will  continue  to  a 
greater  extent  to  be  used  for  bever- 
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age  purposes  in  unlimited  quantities 
and  with  this  belief  they  have  been 
firm  in  holding  that  nothing  con¬ 
taining  alcohol  should  be  sold  in  this 
country  for  any  purpose. 

While  this  has  been  the  attitude 
for  some  time,  we  are  pleased  with 
a  letter  received  July  16th  from 
Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie,  Legislative  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  from  which  we 
quote  as  follows : 

“1  am  glad  to  say  that  as  a  result 
of  all  these  various  negotiations ,  1 
feel  confident  that  a  solution  ‘which 
is  practically  satisfactory — though  it 
probably  is  not  exactly  of  the  nature 
all  the  factors  would  prefer— has 
been  arrived  at  and  l  think  mil  be 
embodied  in  the  pending  legislation. 
This  is  in  direct  accord  with  my 
own  views  in  the  matter,  because  we 
have  at.  all  times  desired  to  go  the 
limit  in  seeing  that  no  legitimate 
interests  are  interfered  with ,  at  the 
same  time  making  all  necessary  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  effective  enforcement 
of  the  prohibitory  lair.  I  incline  to 
the  belief  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  pass  a  measure  that  will  mal  e 
possible  a  good  enforcement  of  tlie 
law  and  at  the  same  time  not  in¬ 
jure  any  proper  industry  using  alco¬ 
hol  for  legitimate  purposes .” 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the 
flavoring  extract  interests  now  have 
little  to  fear  in  the  way  of  opposition 
to  their  industry  from  the  prohibi¬ 
tionists.  However,  there  is  another 
element,  the  “wets,  ’  who  are  to  be 
considered.  Basing  their  opposition 
to  any  leniency  on  making  the  coun¬ 
try  bone  dry  they  feel  that  the  more 


drastic,  the  law  is  made  the  more 
chance  there  will  be  of  having  it  be¬ 
come  so  unpopular  that  it  will  be  re¬ 
pealed.  While  in  the  judgment  of 
most  thinking  men  this  is  a  futile 
hope,  yet  it  makes  amendments  of 
the  prohibition  bill  much  harder  to 
secure. 

There  are  isolated  ca.ses  on  record 
of  where  flavoring  extracts  have 
been  used  as  a  drink  by  igorant  min¬ 
ers  and  morons,  but  few  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the 
effects  of  drinking  flavoring  extracts 
has  been  upon  those  who  did  so. 
Conclusive  evidence  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  few  who  have  ever  taken 
flavoring  extract  as  a  beverage  have 
cared  to  repeat  it,  for  the  result  is 
a  nauseating  sickness  frequently  last¬ 
ing  several  days. 

Of  course,  all  flavoring  extracts 
are  potable.  The  definition  of  pot¬ 
able  being,  “suitable  for  drinking, 
said  particularly  of  water-liquid¬ 
flowing”  (noun)  “something  drink¬ 
able;”  Drinkable  means:  “That  may 
be  drunk,  or  fit  to  be  drunk”  ;  Drink 
means,  “any  liquid  that  may  be 
taken  into  the  stomach.” 

Flavoring  extracts  are  manufac¬ 
tured  from  essential  oils  such  as 
lemon  oil,  orange  oil,  etc.,  or  from 
aromatic  and  odoriferous  plants  such 
as  the  vanilla  bean,  the  tonka  bean, 
etc.  These  extracts  consist  of  a  so¬ 
lution  of  flavoring  principles  of  the 
fruits,  or  plants  in  ethyl  alcohol. 
The  amount  of  alcohol  necessary  to 
hold  the  flavoring  solution  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  extract. 

For  example,  it  requires  about 
85%  of  alcohol  to  hold  in  solution 
the  5%  of  lemon  oil,  which  must  be 
contained  in  a  lemon  extract  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  it  legal  under  the  stan¬ 
dards  that  have  been  provided  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  National 
Food  Law,  and  which  standards  are 
also  effective  under  the  Food  Laws 
of  practically  all  of  the  states. 

In  the  case  of  vanilla  extract,  as 
another  example,  it  requires  about 
50%  of  alcohol  to  hold  in  solution 
the  amount  of  the  flavoring  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  vanilla  bean,  that  a 
vanilla  extract  must  contain  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  legal  under  the  food  laws 
referred  to. 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
amount  of  flavoring  ingredients  con¬ 
tained  in  these  flavoring  extracts 
renders  them  disagreeable  to  the 


taste  and  not  suitable  for  general 
use  as  beverages,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  “non  potable  ;”  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  “potable”  under  the 
dictionary  definition  of  the  word 
“potable”  as  set  forth  above. 

When  the  fact  is  considered  that 
the  ingredients  of  flavoring  extracts 
are  all  wholesome  ingredients,  and 
must  be  pure  and  wholesome  ingre¬ 
dients  under  the  various  food  laws 
of  the  nation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  not  “non-potable”  so  far 
as  being  unwholesome  or  dangerous 
to  health  or  productive  of  disturb¬ 
ances  to  the  human  system  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  only  thing  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  their  being  “potable” 
is  their  disagreeable  taste  when 
taken  in  concentrated  form  and  in 
quantity.  The  ordinary  normal  in¬ 
dividual  would  not  desire  to  drink 
flavoring  extracts  for  intoxicating 
purposes,  but  that  is  beside  the  issue 
as  to  whether  they  are  potable  or 
not.  Any  ordinary  individual 
might,  by  forcing  himself  to  it, 
drink  flavoring  extracts  without  be¬ 
ing  injured  or  without  suffering  any 
serious  inconvenience  other  than  the 
disagreeableness  of  getting  the  ex¬ 
tract  into  his  stomach.  If  he  drank 
too  much,  however,  he  might  become 
seriously  sick,  but  this  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  personal  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  individuals. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
a  court  in  passing  on  the  issue  as 
to  whether  flavoring  extracts  are 
“potable”  or  “non-potable”  under 
the  definition  given  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  as  above  could  not  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  they  are 
“potable”  and  would  be  compelled  to 
so  hold.  Once  this  decision  was 
rendered,  and  as  stated,  the  court 
would  have  to  so  render  under  the 
facts,  the  flavoring  extract  industry 
of  the  United  States  would  at  that 
moment  be  held  to  be  an  illegal  and 
illegitimate  one,  and  would  thereby 
be  annihiliated  and  destroyed  as  an 
industry.  What  we  have  said  above 
with  respect  to  flavoring  extracts  is 
equally  true  in^n  genral  way  of  per¬ 
fumes,  toilet  waters  and  many  of 
the  common  medicinal  preparations 
that  have  been  household  remedies 
for  half  a  century  or  more. 

Are  flavoring  extracts  “capable  of 
being  used  as  beverages?”  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  question  as  to 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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01  eomarganne  H  as  a  Legiti¬ 
mate  pi  ace  m  tlie  Food  World 

Last  February  Th  ere  Was  a  bdeetmg  of  tbe  Southern  Agricul¬ 
tural  Workers  and  tbe  Subject  of  Oleomargarine  Was 
D  iscussed  Tbe  Report  Made  by  Tbis  Committee 
Seems  to  Be  Somewhat  Inconsistent  and 
H  as  Been  Carefully  Reviewed 

By  MR.  JOHN  T.  ASHCRAFT 


AMONG  the  statements  made 
:  in  this  report  are  that  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  a  legitimate 
commercial  product  when  sold  as 
such,  but  that  the  present  require¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  coloring  of 
the  product  are  unsatisfactory. 
Furthermore  the  latitude  should 
ne  given  for  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  in  forms  which  will 
be  more  attractive  to  the  consumer 
when  so  made  under  Federal  super¬ 
vision,  but  that  these  products 
should  not  be  permitted  in  any 
measure  to  be  sold  or  served  as 
butter. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  be 
adequately  protected  against  decep¬ 
tion  all  preventive  measures  should 
be  adopted  and  a  Federal  tax  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  cover  all  expenses 
of  proper  control  should  be  levied. 

Another  statement  of  this  report 
is  that  dairying  is  a  form  of  live¬ 
stock  husbandly  which  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  and  take  the  place  of  meat 
production  as  population  increases 
and  foods  become  relatively  higher- 
priced  and  more  scare. 

Accepting  as  a  further  fact  that 
the  cow  is  essential  to  the  most 
economical  disposal  of  the  rough  by¬ 
products  and  crop  residues  of  the 
farm,  and  that  accordingly  she  is 
essential  to  the  most  economical  im¬ 
provement  and  conservation  of  soil 
fertility. 

Therefore  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  building  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  South  is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  agricul¬ 
ture  development  of  the  South  than 
is  the  extension  of  oleomargarine 
production  or  the  furnishing  of  such 
an  enlarged  market  for  vegetable 
oils  as  would  be  furnished  by  such 
increased  oleomargarine  production. 

The  report  ends  by  stating  that  it 
is  their  opinion  that  if  oleomargar¬ 
ine  is  made  under  strict  Federal 
supervision  and  is  sold  strictly  on 


its  merits  for  just  what  it  is,  the 
dairy  interests  would  have  little  to 
lear  from  such  fair  competition. 

This  report  is  signed  by  five 
members  of  the  Association,  W.  B. 
Dodson  acting  as  chairman. 

The  attitude  of  the  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  seems  to  be  parallel  to  a  num- 
oer  of  others  who  have  not  appar¬ 
ently  studied  this  subject  carefully. 
The  review  of  their  position  and 
its  inconsistency  as  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Ashcraft  is  of  interest  to  every  one 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  field. 

The  attitude  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Workers  of  the  South 
on  the  oleomargarine  question,  as 
expressed  at  its  annual  meeting 
February  26-28,  1919,  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  2,000,- 
000  producers  of  vegetable  oils. 

Oleomargarine  Inspection 

In  considering  this  attitude  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  only  oleo¬ 
margarine  containing  meat  products 
is  inspected,  and  that  this  inspection 
is  made  under  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act  by  the  II.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  the  expenses  are  paid 
out  of  the  appropriation  made  under 
this  act.  Oleomargarine  containing 
only  vegetable  oils  and  butter  fat 
is  not  inspected.  Many  people  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  licenses,  taxes  and 
other  revenue  restrictions,  imposed 
upon  all  oleomargarine,  are  intended 
‘fio  cover  expenses  of  proper  con¬ 
trol. v  The  Bevenue  Department  does 
net  concern  itself  with  the  purity  or 
wholesomeness  of  the  product,  but 
only  with  the  color;  and  these  rev¬ 
enue  measures  were  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  production 
of  yellow  oleomargarine  and  confin¬ 
ing  its  manufacture  to  a  white 
product. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us 


consider  the  attitude  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oleomargarine  Is  Sold  as  Such 

It  is  said  “oleomargarine  is  a  le¬ 
gitimate  commercial  produce  when 
sold  as  such.'’  '■  Of  course,  no  honest 
person  desires  it  sold  otherwise,  but 
why  cast  a  reflection  upon  this  legi¬ 
timate  commercial  product  by  imply- 
mg  that  it  is  not  sold  as  such.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  consecutive 
“judgments  under  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act"  are  reported  in  The 
American  Food  Journal ,  May  to 
January  issues.  Of  these  judgments, 
approximately  650  relate  to  foods. 
The  principal  violations  in  various 
forms  are  as  follows:  Tomatoes,  92; 
beans,  80 ;  eggs,  73 ;  fruits,  73 ;  fish, 
oysters,  etc.,  71;  vinegar,  58;  milk, 
44;  olive  oil,  19;  gelatin,  19;  candy, 
5 ;  syrup,  4 ;  butter,  4;  oleomargarine 
none. 

The  insinuation,  therefore,  that 
oleomargarine  is  not  sold  as  such 
seems  to  he  without  foundation. 
That  was  the  old  cry.  The  cry  of 
the  butter  journals  now  is  that  the 
dairy  farmers  of  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  sell  their  cream,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  butter  from  the 
creameries,  buy  oleomargarine  for 
their  own  tables. 

Coloration 

The  Association  very  wisely  takes 
the  position  that  “the  present  re¬ 
quirements  relating  to  the  coloring 
of  the  product  are  unsatisfactory. 
Latitude  should  be  given  for  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  in 
forms  which  will  be  most  attractive 
to  the  consumer.”  It  is  the  right 
of  the  consumer  to  have  his  food  so 
made,  and  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
producer  to  so  make  it. 

Adulteration  and  Fraud 

But  was  it  necessary  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  say  that  “these  products 
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should  not  be  permitted,  in  any 
measure,  to  be  sold  or  served  as  but¬ 
ter?  In  order  that  the  public  may 
be  adequately  protected  against  de¬ 
ception,  all  preventile  measures 
found  necessary  should  be  adopted/’ 
This  statement  carries  with  it  the 
cruel  and  untrue  implication  that 
those  engaged  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  oleomargarine  have 
Jess  respect  for,  and  yield  less  obedi¬ 
ence  to,  the  Food  Laws  than  other 
classes  of  producers  and  distributors. 
As  shown  above,  the  public  records 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
true.  There  was  a  time  in  the  past 
when  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  oleomargarine  was  on  a  low 
plane,  just  as  the  production  and 
distribution  of  all  other  foods  was 
on  a  low  plane.  Flour  and  sugar 
were  adulterated  with  barytes  and  a 
hundred  other  mineral  and  vegetable 
substances.  The  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
lias  been  and  continues  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  scandal,  against  the  extent  of 
which  the  people  are  warned  in  al¬ 
most  every  official  food  bulletin  or 
journal  published  in  the  country. 
Fanned  goods  were  likewise  a  com¬ 
mon  scandal.  When  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Law  was  passed,  oleomar¬ 
garine  producers  and  distributors 
were  among  the  first  to  yield  obedi¬ 
ence  to  its  mandates,  as  the  records 
of  the  courts  will  show. 

Federal  Tax 

The  Association  feels  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  should  be  “made  under  Fed¬ 
eral  supervision  *  *  *  and  a 

Federal  tax  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
all  expenses  of  proper  control  should 
be  levied.”  Consumers  and  South¬ 
ern  farmers  will  never  willingly  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  proposition.  The  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  this  food  is 
as  well  guarded  against  fraud,  im¬ 
purity  and  unwholesomeness  as  is 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
any  other  food;  and  there  can  be  no 
just  reason  why  the  abundant  oil 
products  of  the  South  should  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  The  great 
classes  of  citizens  who  produce  these 
oils,  and  manufacture  them  into  de¬ 
sirable  food  forms,  and  distribute 
them  to  consumers,  are  just  as  hon¬ 
est  and  are  just  as  much  opposed 
to  fraud  and  filth  and  disease  as  are 
the  producers,  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  other  foods.  Con¬ 
sumers  know  this  fact,  and,  instead 
of  demanding  the  maintenance  of 
the  unjust  laws  now  on  the  Federal 
and  State  statute-books,  there  is  con¬ 
stantly  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple  (except  butter-makers)  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  repeal  of  these  laws. 


It  is  becoming  universally  known 
that  these  “preventive  measures’’ 
were  not  enacted  and  are  not  main¬ 
tained  for  “protection  against  decep¬ 
tion,”  but  it  is  known  that  they  were 
enacted  and  are  maintained  to  pre¬ 
vent  people  from  buying  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  pleasing  forms  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  and  thereby  compelling 
them  to  buy  butter  at  unreasonable 
prices  and  to  limit  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  use  of  vegetable  oils. 

Relation  to  Dairy  Industry 
The  Association  “is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  building  of  a  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  South  is  of  much 
greater  importance  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  development  of  the  South  than 
is  the  extension  of  oleomargarine 
production  of  the  furnishing  of  such 
enlarged  market  for  the  vegetable 
oils  as  would  be  furnished  by  such 
increased  oleo  production.”  The  as¬ 
sociation  seems  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  those  countries  producing  the 
largest  amounts  of  oleomargarine, 
dairying  is  the  most  prosperous. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  In  the 
production  of  oleomargarine  large 
quantities  of  skim-milk  are  con¬ 
served.  High-class  butter  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  cream,  and  so  the 
whole  product  of  the  cow  is  mar¬ 
keted.  In  the  course  indicated  by 
the  Association  and  practiced  in 
their  teachings  by  Southern  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  the  skim-milk,  which 
contains  one-half  the  food  value  of 
the  milk,  is  practically  wasted,  only 
the  butter  fat  being  marketed.  How 
can  any  industry  be  prosperous  by 
such  a  course  of  procedure? 

Effect  of  Small  Increase  in  Oil 
Price 

The  Association  does  not  seem  to 
consider  that,  if  by  removing  these 
restrictions  upon  the  market  for 
Southern  oils,  they  could  be  ad¬ 
vanced  even  the  small  amount  of 
four  cents  per  pound,  the  additional 
price  received  by  Southern  farmers 
for  the  oil  crop  annually  would  be 
more  than  three  times  the  price  of  all 
the  creamery  butter  produced  in  the 
South.  Even  then  these  oils  would 
be  selling  for  less  than  lard,  al¬ 
though  they  have  the  same  food  val¬ 
ue  as  butter  fat  and  lard,  and  are 
free  from  pathogenic  germs. 

Resolutions  of  Farmers 

The  farmers  of  the  South  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  that  Tf  it  pays 
Holland,  Denmark  and  Chicago  to 
buy  large  quantities  of  these  oils  to 
be  churned  with  the  milk  and  by  the 
labor  of  those  countries  into  oleo¬ 
margarine,  it  may  pay  to  have  these 
oils  churned  in  Southern  milk  by 
Southern  labor  into  oleomargarine. 


They  don’t  know  how  this  is  to  be 
done.  They  have  produced  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  these 
oils  every  year  for  decades,  and  seen 
them  slip  away  at  very  low  prices 
into  unknown  markets.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  not  a  lesson  has  ever  been 
taught  in  any  of  their  colleges  about 
the  production,  refinement  and  com¬ 
bination  of  these  oils  into  food,  but 
it  is  evident  they  do  not  intend  that 
they  and  their  children  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  kept  in  this  state  of  ig¬ 
norance.  A  number  of  large  fann¬ 
ers’  meetings  in  the  South  within  the 
last  year  have  passed  strong  resolu¬ 
tions  demanding  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Southern  Legislatures  and 
colleges  shall  manifest  the  same  in¬ 
terest  in  education  concern ing  these 
oils  that  they  do  concerning  milk 
and  butter.  They  ask  nothing  more. 
They  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less. 

The  10  peanut  and  cotton-growing 
States  marketed  in  1918  about  fifty 
times  as  much  vegetable  oil  as  cream¬ 
ery  butter.  On  that  part  of  this  oil 
which  went  into  oleomargarine  more 
than  one  million  dollars  was  actu¬ 
ally  paid  in  license  fees  and  taxes. 
This  exaction  was  made,  not  to  se¬ 
cure  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
the  industry,  but  to  close  as  far  as 
possible  the  best  market  for  its  prod¬ 
uct.  The  price  of  the  entire  crop 
felt  the  burdensome  weight  of  the 
various  restrictions  and  vexatious 
Federal  and  State  laws.  Do  these 
agricultural  workers  consider  this 
state  of  things,  fair  to  their  own 
people  who  trust  them  for  leader¬ 
ship  ? 


Its  first  formal  complaint  against 
an  American  manufacturer  for  un¬ 
fair  methods  of  competition  in  ex¬ 
port  trade,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
Nestle’s  Food  Company,  Inc.,  Xew 
Arork  City,  in  connection  with  the 
exportation  of  condensed  milk  into 
Mexico. 

The  complaint,  issued  under  au¬ 
thority  of  the  unfair  competition 
provision  of  the  Export  Trade  Act, 
alleges  that  the  company,  with  the 
effect  of  acquiring  for  its  product 
any  undue  preference  which  might 
be  given  by  the  purchasing  public  in 
Mexico  to  condensed  milk  manu¬ 
factured  in  Europe,  has  during  the 
past  year  adopted  and  used  on  its 
cans  labels  which  mislead  Mexican 
purchasers  into  believing  that  the 
milk  is  manufactured  in  Europe, 
and  which  wholly  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  milk  is  manufactured  in 
and  shipped  from  the  United  States. 


The  Dietetic  an  d  E  conomic 
Value  of  Canned  Fish 

Interesting  Methods  Are  De  scribed  of  Catching  and  Preparing 

the  Finny  Tribe  for  the  Table 


ERE  there 
ever  happier 
d  a  y  s  t  h  a  n 
years  ago  when  you 
used  to  sneak  away 
with  a  battered  tin 
can  chock  full  of 
angly-fishi ng  worms 
and  carrying  an  im¬ 
promptu  fishing  pole 
to  cast  your  home¬ 
made  hook  in  fresh 
nearby  rivulets? 

And  as  you  grew 
diminished  and  life  took  on  a  more 
serious  aspect.  Fishing  to  you  then 
became  only  an  occasional  outing, 
when  you  could  reminiscence  about 
your  earlier  childish  pranks. 

And  now,  eVen  for  the  sake  of  the 
best  fish,  who  has  the  time  to  browse 
along  the  sunny  borders  of  Mexico, 
or  the  jutting  shores  of  Alaska  and 
across  the  continent  to  X ova  Scotia? 
It’s  a  long  trip,  longer  than  you 
could  make  to  supply  your  inland 
tabie  with  the  very  best  products  of 
the  seas. 

But  that  is  the  trip  the  commer¬ 
cial  producer  of  this  delectable  group 
of  foods  must  take  to  give  you  these 
best  marine  products. 

Commercial  canning  in  the 
United  States  began  one  century  ago 
with  the  canning  of  fish.  Two  New 
York  men,  E  z  r  a  Daggett  and 
Thomas  Kensett,  then  realized  the 
simplicity  of  the  canning  processes 
which  the  Frenchman,  Appert,  orig¬ 
inated,  so  that  they  introduced  the 
first  steps  of  our  modern  American 
methods  by  packing  salmon,  oyfeters 
and  lobsters. 

Some  years  later,  in  1852,  a  man 
named  Hume,  with  his  associates, 
started  the  first  salmon  cannery,  a 
crude  affair,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento  River  near  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  then  a  mere  village. 
From  that  time  to  this,  the  salmon 
industry  has  grown  to  unbelievable 
proportions. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  sal¬ 
mon  pack  has  increased  about  ten 
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times  and  represents  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  mystery  of  the  life  and  being 
of  the  greatly-favored  salmon  has 
much  deep  interest.  A  number  of 
scientists  have  practically  made  a 
life-time  study  of  this  engaging 
phase  of  icthyology. 

In  a  treatise  on  the  subject  pre¬ 
pared  by  one  of  them  the  subject 
is  dealt  with  most  thoroughly.  It 
tells  how  the  ova  are  deposited  in  the 
gravel  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
covered  with  milt  and  hatched  in 
seventy  to  one  hundred  days,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  At  first  the  little 
“alevins”  have  no  fish  appearance. 
Their  little  bodies  are  attached  to 
a  yolk-like  sac  which  gives  them  nu¬ 
triment  until  they  attain  their  true 
fish  shape. 

As  the  salmon  develops  it  is 
called  by  a  variety  of  names :  First, 
fry ;  then  par  and  later  smolt,  until 
they  become  grilse  and  salmon.  The 
salmon  usually  attain  their  largest 
size  in  the  month  of  August  after 
a  growth  of  about  three  years. 

These  facts  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  canner  of  this  im¬ 
portant  product.  It  is  important 
for  him  to  know  how  much  salmon 
can  be  produced  and  how  much  can 
be  depended  upon  for  canning,  so 
that  he  can  supply  the  best  quality 
for  the  increasing  demand  for  this 
palatable,  nutritions  food. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  sal¬ 
mon  used  for  canning  purposes,  but 
the  best  of  all  is  the  Puget  Sound 
Sockeye,  or  as  the  Indians  always 
called  it,  “Saukeve.”  Best,  because 
of  its  wonderful  red  coloring,  its 
delicious  flavor,  because  of  its  tender 
flesh,  rich  in  delectable  oils. 

For  oil  is  to  fish  what  fat  is  to 
beef.  It  adds  to  the  tenderness  of 
the  product.  And — did  you  know 
that  salmon  has  two  especially  good 
cuts?  They  are  taken  from  either 
side  of  the  center  of  the  belly. 

The  salmon  are  caught  in  various 
methods,  carried  to  the  fish  wharves 
and  into  the  fish-house.  There  they 
are  placed  01*  tables  and  their  heads 


cut  off,  after  which  they  are  carried 
to  a  special  machine  which  cleans 
and  splits  the  fish,  including  the  re¬ 
moval  of  tail  and  fins.  After  this 
they  are  thoroughly  scrubbed  and 
cleaned  and  cut  transversely  in  sizes 
suitable  for  completely  filling  the 
cans. 

Other  processes  employed  in  the 
canning  of  salmon  are  identical 
with  canning  processes  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  other  products  which  have 
been  discussed  in  former  articles. 

Salmon  is  packed  in  three  sizes  of 
tins,  depending  on  the  circumstances 
and  not  on  the  quality  of  the  pack. . 
The  tall  one-pound  tins  are  packed 
by  machinery  while  the  one-pound 
flats  and  the  one-half-pound  flats 
are  packed  by  hand. 

The  Puget  Sound  variety  of  Sock- 
eye  salmon  is  richer  than  that 
found  in  the  Alaskan  waters  and 
has  a  brighter,  lovelier  red  color. 
There  are  economic  reasons,  too,  for 
the  preference  for  the  run  in  this 
locality:  The  season  is  longer,  giv¬ 
ing  the  packer  more  time  for  care 
of  the  details.  Then,  too,  it  runs 
more  heavily  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Puget  Sound  where  the  river  mouths 
open  into  it. 

It  is  needless  to  make  a  food 
value  comparison  of  salmon  with 
that  of  other  highly  nutritious  foods. 

Sardines  are  another  important 
item  in  the  fish  canning  industry. 
This  phase  of  the  industry  started 
in  1875  in  Xew  York.  At  first  it 
developed  rather  slowly,  but  now  the 
tremendousness  of  it  evidences  the 
success  which  it  finally  attained. 

The  domestic  sardines  used  for  the 
canning  purposes  belong  to  the 
herring  family  and  are  said  to  be  of 
the  same  species  as  the  sardines  of 
Spain,  France  and  Italy.  All  along 
the  bay-jagged  shores  of  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  weirs  are  built  to 
catch  the  plentiful  sardines,  East- 
port,  Maine,  being  considered  the 
center  of  the  industry,  although 
there  are  other  important  centers, 
while  nowadays  the  industry  has 
even  spread  to  the  Western  Coast. 

The  weirs  used  for  catching  this 
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variety  of  fish  are  very  similar  to 
those  used  for  the  trapping  the 
salmon  in  the  Pacific  Coast.  Over¬ 
lapped  and  intertwined  walls  of 
brush  are-  held  in  place  by  poles 
driven  in  the  mud  and  having  an 
open  space  toward  the  sea.  As  the 
tide  rises  the  fish  are  brought  into 
these  weirs  where  they  remain  at 
the  ebb  of  the  tide.  The  fish  are 
turned  away  from  the  open  entrance 
by  the  way  in  which  the  wings  of 
the  weirs  are  built. 

The  fish  then  swim  straight  ahead 
till  they  meet  an  obstruction,  follow 
the  lines  of  weir  and  never  turn  back 
towards  the  sea.  Since  time  imme¬ 
morial  such  methods  of  catching  fish 
have  been  used. 

It  is  a  most  picturesque  view  to 
see  the  fishermen  glide  up  in  their 
boats  bearing  long  seines  which  they 
draw  around  inside  the  weirs,  con¬ 
tracting  them  gradually  until  the 
fish  are  collected  in  a  small  space. 
The  fishermen  then  use  large  dip- 
nets  and  dump  the  fish  into  the 
boats. 

Sometimes  they  take  them  directly 
to  the  canneries  while  other  times 
they  first  transfer  them  to  larger 
boats.  At  the  cannery  the  sardines 
are  put  in  large  baskets  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  cutting  tables. 

Processes  similar  to  those  used  in 
canning  salmon  are  used.  The  sar¬ 
dines  first  pass  through  scalers,  then 
the  cutters  which  remove  the  heads 
and  viscera.  Placed  in  nets  they  are 
given  a  most  thorough  washing  after 
which  they  are  placed  in  a  strong 
brine  for  a  short  time,  removed, 
drained  and  placed  on  wire  frames. 
These  frames  are  put  in  a  rotary 
oven  which  dries  and  partially  cooks 
the  sardines. 

The  cooking  process  requires  much 
skill  so  that  the  fish  will  not  become 
discolored  or  too  soft.  The  sardines 
are  then  sent  to  the  packing  room 
where  they  are  packed  in  oil  or  mus¬ 
tard  sauce,  or  they  are  spiced  with 
cloves,  allspice,  bay  leaves  and  mus¬ 
tard  seed.  Following  the  packing  in 
the  cans,  the  sardines  are  cooked, 
tested,  cooled  and  the  cans  are 
cleaned  and  cased. 

The  rigid  inspection  which  this 
canned  fish,  like  all  other  canned 
foods,  receives,  makes  them  abso¬ 
lutely  safe  for  consumption,  while 
the  food  value  of  this  product  is  un¬ 
questionable. 

Tuna  fish,  the  chicken  of  the  sea. 
is  a  relative  of  the  mackerel  and  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
along  the  coast  of  Sicily  as  well  as 
along  our  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

The  European  tuna  fish  is  called 


a  “tunny”  and  grows  to  enormous 
size,  some  weighing  as  much  as  a 
thousand  pounds.  This  variety  has 
firm,  solid  fiesli  but  because  of  its 
dryness  is  canned  in  oil  which  places 
it  in  the  realm  of  delicacies. 

The  Pacific  Coast  tuna,  caught 
along  the  shores  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  are  considered  the  great  game 
fish,  and  it  is  this  albacore  variety 
that  has  recently  become  so  popular 
as  a  canned  food.  It  is  a  beautiful 
fish,  trim-shaped,  well-developed  and 
readily  distinguished  from  the 
smaller  tuna  by  its  long  pectoral 
fins  folding  along  its  sides,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  the  flying  fish. 

The  snowy  white  meat  of  this  well 
flavored  fish  is  canned  and  processed 
by  methods  similar  to  that  of  other 
canned  foods.  The  preparation  is 
conducted  with  the  greatest  care.  It 
is  drained  free  from  blood,  steam 
cooked  and  cooled.  The  skin  and 
bone  are  then  carefully  removed, 
the  tender  white  meat  packed  in 
cans,  which  are  sealed,  processed, 
labelled  and  cased. 

The  varieties  of  tuna  fish  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  coloring  of  their 
fins — the  blue-fin,  red-fin,  and  yel¬ 
low-fin.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  red-fin  tuna  are  the  preference 
of  the  Italians  and  that  it  is  rarely 
found  in  this  county. 

There  are  many  delicious  ways  to 
use  canned  tuna,  all  of  which  add 
pleasing  variety  to  a  monotonous 
diet. 

Packing  lobsters  presents  more 
difficulties  than  most  any  other 
canned  product.  Severe  storms 
destroy  lobster  traps  so  that  the 
catch  is  not  altogether  dependable. 
Placed  along  the  shore  for  a  stretch 
of  one  to  seven  miles  the  bos-like 
traps,  made  of  lath,  are  baited  with 
the  lobsters’  food  preference,  the 
herring.  A  trawl  line  or  rope  is 
anchored  at  the  ends,  marking  the 
long  row  of  stone  weighed  set  ten 
feet  apart. 

From  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  the  traps  are  in¬ 
spected  by  the  fisherman  who  re¬ 
moves  the  lobster  through  the  door 
at  the  top  of  the  trap,  rebaits  it  and 
sinks  it  to  the  bottom  and  goes  on 
his  way  to  the  next  trap  ten  feet 
away. 

Then  he  takes  his  catch  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  where  the  lobsters  are  carefully 
picked  over,  all  dead  ones  being 
thrown  out.  Live  lobsters,  only,  are 
put  through  the  canning  process. 

Several  hundred  pounds  of  lob¬ 
sters  are  put  in  huge  tanks  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  the  proper  length  of 
time.  Removed  and  cooled,  the 
claws  and  tails  are  taken  off  by  the 


“cracker,”  the  meat  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  sent  to  the  packing 
table.  Hand-packed  in  cans  lined 
with  oiled  paper  the  lobsters  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  retort  process  of  can¬ 
ning. 

The  phosphorous  and  iron  in  the 
composition  of  the  lobster  makes  it 
a  particularly  valuable  food  product. 
Some  claim  that  the  meat  from  the 
claw  is  the  most  tender  and  sweetest 
part  of  this  nutritious  food. 

The  bright  color  of  the  lobster  va¬ 
ries  not  because  of  the  method  of 
canning,  but  because  of  the  place 
where  it  is  caught.  Lobsters  trapped 
in  muddy  bottoms  near  shores  are 
likely  to  have  a  grayish  tinge  while 
those  caught  in  clear  water  with  a 
gravel  bottom  will  maintain  their 
attractive  color. 

Years  ago  when  shrimp  canning 
was  introduced  in  New  Orleans  by 
a  man  named  Dunbar,  difficulties  in 
preserving  this  product  immediately 
arose.  The  phosphorous  in  the 
shrimp  caused  them  to  become  black 
when  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
can.  Mr.  Dunbar  then  attempted 
canning  it  by  first  placing  the 
shrimp  in  a  cloth  bag.  Later  thin 
sheets  of  wood  veneer  were  used  and 
then  the  oiled  paper  lining  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  methods  were  introduced. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year 
schools  of  shrimps  journey  from 
their  deep  salt-water  homes  to  the 
shallow  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Here  they  are  caught  in  long- 
seines,  pulled  to  shore,  immediatelv 
iced  in  barrels  and  taken  to  the  can¬ 
nery. 

LESSON  ON  CANNED  FISH 

I.  What  bearing  has  the  canning 

of  fish  on  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  ? 

I I.  What  fish  are  canned  chiefly? 

III.  Tell  something  of  the  life  of 

the  salmon. 

IV.  Compare  the  food  value  of 

canned  salmon  with  that 
of  other  similar  foods. 

A'.  Name  six  ways  of  preparing 
canned  salmon. 

(a)  Compare  time  required 
and  results  gained  with 
those  obtained  when  using- 
fresh  salmon. 

YI.  How  are  sardines  caught? 

VII.  Describe  the  processes  used  in 

canning  sardines. 

VIII.  Why  are  canned  shrimp  and 

lobster  valuable  as  foods? 

IX.  Why  are  canned  fish  valuable 
from  an  economic  and  die¬ 
tetic  standpoint? 

X.  Why  is  oiled  paper  used  in 
canning  these  products? 
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Expanding  to  Meet  Public  Needs 

'  |  AHE  packer  is  a  purveyor  of  foods.  Largely  dependent  on  him 

1  are  the  producer,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer.  The  farmer 

looks  to  the  large  packing  concern  to  provide  outlets  for  what 

he  raises.  The  housewife  relies  upon  the  packer  for  an  important  part 

ot  her  daily  food  supply.  Retailers 

expect  prompt  service  and  regular 

deliveries. 

To  meet  these  responsibilities  successfully 

service  which  is  very  properly  expected 

makes  large  scale  operation  imperative. 

of  it. 

To  buy  from  the  grower  whenever  he  is 

Food  plants  would  be  unable  to  give 

ready  to  sell,  Armour  must  have  a  national 

stock-growers  outlets  without  the  branch 

market  to  distribute  foods  everywhere. 

houses  which  are  continually  competing  for 

And  conversely,  to  make  food  supplies  cer- 

trade.  And  neither  the  producing  plants  nor 

tain,  Armour  must  be  able  to  buy  in  many 

the  distributing  branches  could  operate  on  an 

producing  centers. 

efficient  and  economical  basis  without  the  mod- 

Serving  both  producers  and  consumers, 

ern  refrigerator  cars  directed  under  a  single 

it  is  evident  that  such  a  business  must  be 

management  which  controls  their  movements. 

conducted  fairly  and  beneficially  to  all. 

The  Armour  system  is  the  outgrowth  of 

To  carry  out  its  uses  fully,  the  respon- 

national  needs — a  system  that  can  give 

sibilities  of  the  business  must  be  met  by 

maximum  service  only  as  a  whole — and  if 

the  responsibilities  of  those  it  serves.  In 

dismembered,  it  would  fail  to  live  up  to  the 

its  own  interests  the  public  must  give  big 

requirements  which  the  country  and  city 

business  the  opportunity  to  perform  the 

public  today  demands. 

ARMOUR*^ 

CT 
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The  Times  Demand  Greater 

Effort  to  Preserve  Food 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

stock  in  part  and  part  thrown  into 
the  sewers. 

California  newspapers  have  re¬ 
cently  carried  many  news  items  and 
stories  concerning  the  indictment 
of  thirteen  milk  dealers  in  San 
Francisco  for  taking  part  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  keep  prices  up.  It  is 
charged  that  surplus  supplies,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thousands  of  gallons  of 
milk,  were  withheld  from  the  San 
Francisco  market  and  that  after  the 
cream  wTas  skimmed  from  this  milk 
the  skimmed  milk  was  thrown  into 
the  sewers. 

In  an  article  recently  printed  in 
the  Baltimore  News,  Dr.  Marion 
Hopkins,  head  of  the  bureau  of  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Health  Board,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  thousands  of 
gallons  of  milk  were  withheld  from 
the  Baltimore  market  and  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  a  similar  manner  as  the 
surplus  in  San  Francisco.  Many 
other  cities  have  reported  similar 
situations  and  undoubtedly  this 
practice  is  quite  common. 

Now  why  is  not  this  great  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk  canned  so  that  it  will 
he  available  to  humanity  in  the 
months  when  fresh  milk  is  scarce? 


The  only  anwser  that  can  be 
made  to  this  question  is  that  the 
people  of  this  and  other  countries 
have  not  been  sufficiently  educated 
to  the  value  of  canned  milk. 

The  cannins;  of  milk  either  in  con- 
densecl  or  evaporated  form  is  a 
highly  perfected  art.  Science  is 
pretty  well  agreed  that  canned  whole 
milk  contains  all  of  the  nutrient 
qualities  of  fresh  whole  milk  and 
that  it  is  safer  because  it  is  freer 
from  pathogenic  germs  and  purer 
than  fresh  milk.  A  long  series  of 
experiments  by  Dr.  Phillip  B. 
Hawk  shows  that  milk  that  has  been 
heated,  and  all  evaporated  milk  is 
heated  to  sterilize  it,  is  more  digesti¬ 
ble  than  is  the  raw  milk. 

As  regards  the  proteins,  sugars 
and  mineral  salts  of  whole  milk,  all 
are  found  in  the  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed  milks.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  evaporated  and  condensed 
milk  is  in  the  methods  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  Evaporated  milk  is  made  to 
keep  by  the  heating  process  while 
condensed  milk  is  made  to  keep  by 
the  addition  of  sugar. 

Now  as  to  the  vitamines  wmcn 
science  has  shown  so  conclusively 
are  essential  to  existence,  especially 
of  children,*  publication  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experiments  which  have 


been  made  to  determine  whether  or 
not  sterilized  milk  contains  the 
vitamines  the  same  as  fresh  milk, 
will  soon  be  made  which  will  show 
that  the  evaporation,  condensation* 
or  sterilization  of  milk  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  its  vitamine  value. 

On  a  Wisconsin  dairy  farm  a 
series  of  feeding  experiments  have 
been  conducted  by  keeping  calves  on 
a  diet  of  sterilized,  evaporated 
milk  in  place  of  fresh  milk  and  all 
of  the  calves  attained  normal 
growth  and  strength.  The  history 
of  these  experiments  will  soon  be 
published,  it  is  said.  Dr.  Rosenau 
of  Harvard  and  Dr.  McCollum  of 
Johns  Hopkins  are  collaborating  in 
a  series  of  feeding  experiments  to 
determine  the  viatmine  value  of 
sterilized  milk  and,  while  their  work 
along  this  line  has  not  yet  been 
finished.  Dr.  Rosenau  indicates  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  president  of 
the  National  Fanners’  Association, 
and  published  in  the  The  American 
Food  Journal  of  June  of  this 
year,  that  “the  results  are  favor¬ 
able”  and  the  history  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  will  soon  be  made  public. 

So  we  see  that  canned  whole  milk 
is  just  as  nourishing  as  fresh  whole 
milk,  it  is  more  digestible  and  it  is 

(Continued  on  page  33) 


What  Is  Bread? 


IF  you  bought  from  your  bakery 
a  loaf  of  bread,  would  you  feel 
that  you  were  being  deceived  if 
you  found  out  that  5%  corn  flour 
was  used  instead  of  100%  wheat? 
This  is  a  question  that  has  been  in¬ 
teresting  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  an  interpretation  was  made  by 
ihe  Department  of  Agriculture  May 
15  that  bread  could  not  be  sold  as 
such,  unless  made  completely  of 
wheat  flour. 

Inasmuch  as  many  bakers  have 
for  years  been  using  a  small  per¬ 
centage  (around  5%)  corn  flour  in 
their  bread,  there  was  a  wide  pro¬ 
test  made  on  this  ruling  by  the 
American  Corn  Millers  Association, 
The  National  Association  of  White 
Corn  Millers  and  several  Bakers 
Associations.  At  the  request  of 
these  associations  Dr.  Carl  L.  Als- 
berg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  met  with  the  above  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Chicago,  July  3. 

Secretary  Lackey  of  the  American 
Corn  Millers  Federation  presented 
formal  opposition  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  interpretation  of  bread. 
After  this  was  read,  the  hearing  be¬ 
gan  by  Dr.  Alsberg  stating  that 
there  was  no  question  in  the  ruling 
regarding  food  value,  but  that  as 
housewives  were  accustomed  to  bak¬ 
ing  bread,  when  they  purchase 
bread  they  are  deceived  if  they  do 
not  get  bread  produced  com¬ 
pletely  from  wheat  flour.  The 
doctor  raised  the  question  that  the 
consumer  is  entitled  to  know  exactly 
what  she  is  getting. 

Mr.  Guning,  representing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  White  Corn 
Millers,  took  the  floor,  and  strongly 
protested  against  the  position  in 
which  they  had  been  placed. 
Patriotically,  the  millers,  at  the  ur¬ 
gent  request  of  the  government,  en¬ 
larged  their  plants,  increased  their 
outputs  to  help  win  the  war.  He 
stated  that  his  firm,  the  American 
Hominy  Co.,  spent  $500,000.00  in 
improvements  as  a  response  to  this 
appeal.  He  added  that  the  Wheat 
Corporation,  at  a  later  date,  pre¬ 
vented  the  exportation  of  corn  flour 
ewing  to  its  exclusive  interest  in 
wheat  flour  and,  subsequently,  with¬ 
out  notice,  canceled  the  substitu¬ 
tion  regulations  and  practically 
killed  corn  milling.  Then  when 
corn  millers  began  to  enjoy  some 
pre-war  returns  of  demand  from 
bakers  for  corn  flour  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture's  ruling  that 
“to  be  bread  and  sold  as  bread"  it 


must  be  made  from  wheat  flour,  sim¬ 
ply  means  further  discrimination 
and  practical  ruin  to  corn  flour 
millers. 

Mr.  Livingston,  speaking  for  the 
Livingston  Bros.  Bakery  and  others 
of  the  Chicago  Bakers  Club,  de¬ 
clared  that  to  his  own  knowledge 
corn  flour  has  been  used  in  bread 
baking  quite  generally  for  fifteen 
or  more  years.  Probably  about  5%. 
Others  also  confirmed  this  condi¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Alsberg  inquired  as  to 
whether  such  a  practice  as  also  the 
practice  of  some  using  corn  starch 
was  to  insure  greater  water  absorp¬ 
tion  and  to  produce  more  loaves 
with  corresponding  increases  in 
profit  ? 

Messrs.  Grant,  Livingston  and 
Yaeger  stated  emphatically  no. 
That  several  essential  reasons  ex¬ 
isted  and  they  were  explained  at 
length  by  Mr.  Yaeger,  who  is  a  con¬ 
sulting  baker’s  chemist.  Mr.  Yaeger 
explained  that  before  corn  flour, 
starch,  Badex,  or  other  corn  by¬ 
products  were  used,  it  was  difficult 
t)  produce  bread  that  would  keep 
fresh  for  48  hours.  He  explained 
that  bread  shippers  must  have  bread 
with  sufficient  moisture  to  be  moist 
and  palatably  fresh  for  48  or  more 
hours.  That  corn  flour  or  corn  by¬ 
products  produce  a  whiter  loaf  with 
other  advantageous  features.  That 
from  the  bakers’  viewpoint,  he  must 
produce  better  bread  than  the  house¬ 
wife  makes  or  else  he  wouldn’t  sell 
his  product.  He  explained  that 
when  the  consumer  uses  bread  every 
day  in  the  year  he  would  tire  of 
the  monotony  of  bread  made  from 
99%  wheat  flour  and  that  it  is  the 
intelligent  practice  of  bakers  to  vary 
their  baking  formulas  to  insure  an 
appetizing  variety^.  That  it  has 
been  his  long  experience  that  the 
buying  public  calls  for  popular 
makes  or  labels  only  when  buying 
bread,  and  never  calls  for  wheat 
bread.  This  was  the  unanimous 
understanding  of  all  those  present. 
Dr.  Alsberg  expressed  a  desire  for 
substantiating  evidence  in  support 
cf  this  viewpoint  and  it  was 
promised.  Mr.  Yaeger  explained 
further  that  the  use  of  corn  flour 
fakes,  or  other  starchy  corn  prod¬ 
ucts  or  dextrin,  plus  material, 
stimulated  fermentation  in  dough 
preparation,  and  while  he  is  not  yet 
ready  to  announce  the  detailed  re¬ 
sults  of  his  recent  research  efforts 
lie  could  say  that  for  four  months 


he  has  been  producing  bread  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  and  giving  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  bigger  slice  through  com¬ 
bining  durum  wheat  flour  with  corn 
flour.  That  durum  flour  contains 
gluten  in  large  volume  and  that 
while  it  is  unmanageable  alone  and 
requires  around  nine  hours  for 
proper  dough  fermentation  when 
used  alone,  that  by  mixing  with 
corn  flour  the  time  of  fermentation 
is  brought  clown  to  five  hours  or 
to  a  saving  of  four  hours  on  each 
baking.  Durum  being  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  would  also  show  higher  food 
value  when  mixed  with  dextrin  plus 
products.  The  bread  analysis  showed 
1%  higher  protein  and  higher  solu¬ 
ble  carbohydrates  content. 

It  takes  from  eight  to  nine  hours 
to  ferment  durum  flour  and  look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  standpoint  of  con¬ 
sumer,  will  prefer  a  loaf  of  bread 
made  of  durum  if  you  can  reduce 
your  fermentation  period  to  five 
hours  by  using  a  certain  amount  of 
dextrin  plus  much  more  yeast — plus 
dextrin,  you  will  get  a  loaf  of  bread 
that  will,  in  competition,  shut  out 
everything  else  in  the  city.  In  us¬ 
ing  com  flakes,  grits,  or  meal,  it 
must  be  gelatinized.  That  goes 
back  to  the  corn  flour  proposition. 
J  don’t  think  that  any  baker  would 
use  any  excess  quantity — 10%  is  all 
I  would  use.  Can  give  further  in¬ 
formation — that  it  takes  6  pounds 
of  fermenting  material  to  handle 
100  pounds  of  flour  and  with  a 
pound  of  yeast  on  patent. 

Dr.  Alsberg  stated  that  his  de¬ 
partment  is  not  certain  about  the 
justification  for  using  starch  in 
bread  baking,  but  no  objection  could 
be  interposed  against  corn  flour 
from  the  standpoint  of  food  value 
in  comparison  with  wheat. 

Mr.  Livingston  stated  that  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  rye  bread 
is  50%  wheat  flour  and  what  would 
oe  the  Department’s  attitude  as  to 
the  sale  of  rye  bread?  Dr.  Als¬ 
berg  replied  that  rye  bread  probably 
couldn’t  be  made  any  other  way  and 
really  was  not  an  interstate  product. 
Bakers  present  assured  him  that  it 
is  shipped  interstate  and  Dr.  Als- 
i,r>rg  expressed  the  opinion  it  would 
not  have  to  -be  labeled. 

Secretary  Lackey  inquired  as  to 
whether  such  labels  as  “Butter- 
krust”  or  the  like  would  sufficiently 
individualize  bread  as  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  stating  other  ma¬ 
terials  than  wheat?  Dr.  Alsberg 
stated  they  would  not  avoid  the 
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necessitv  for  labeling  other  contents 
than  wheat. 

Dr.  Alsberg:  “You  can  take 

durum  with  18%  of  gluten  and  put 
it  with  corn  starch  total  you  cut 
down  to  12%  gluten  and  then  you 
get  a  flour,  so  far  as  baking  profit 
is  concerned,  similar  to  12%  gluten 
— excepting  that  it  would  be  a  wider 
joat. 

Mr.  Yaeger:  “I  do  claim  that 

Are  get  a  higher  production  than 
that.  I  got  the  equal  amount  of 
the  kind  of  flour  you  are  using  and 
i  f  I  look  for  my  soluble  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  then  I  have  more  food 

value.” 

Dr.  Alsberg:  “This  rule  was 

aimed  at  com  flour,  rice  flour,  and 
at  anything  that  would  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  wheat.” 


CRESCENT 

MAPLEINE 

The  Golden  Flavor 


Contains  no  Maple  Sugar,  Syrup, 
nor  Sap,  but  produces  a  taste 
similar  to  maple 

in  Syrup 
Dainty  Desserts 
Frostings  Fillings 
Candies,  Confections 
Ice  Cream 

Mapleine  is  packed  in 
packages  suited  to  house¬ 
hold,  wholesale  and  hotel 
purposes. 


See  Our  Exhibit  in 
HOTEL  MEN’S  SHOW 
C  o  1  i  s  e  u  m — C  h  1  c  a  g  o 
Week,  of  August  4th 


CRESCENT 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Seattle  :  W  ashington 

(M-455) 


Air.  Livingston :  “From  baker’s 
point  of  view  he  has  got  to  make 
the  best  loaf  of  bread  to  compete 
with  his  greatest  competitor.  Bread 
is  about  the  only  thing  we  can  eat 
365  days  a  year.  Most  successful 
practice  is  to  change  formula— but 
if  he  has  to  get  a  label — there 
isn't  a  housewife  in  America  that 
says  ‘give  me  a  loaf  of  wheat 
bread.’  ” 

Mr.  Yaeger:  “We  put  on  a  new 
loaf  in  our  neighborhood — just  to 
bring  up  the  bread  business — a  new 
taste.  Flow  can  you  make  a  new 
raste  when  you  only  have  wheat 
flour  to  use. 

Mr.  Yaeger:  “Why  didn’t  we 
label  bread  before?” 

Dr.  Alsberg :  “Before  the  war 
practically  nobody  was  using  15  or 
20%  of  corn.  The  average  baker 
didn’t  buy  a  barrel  of  corn  flour 
before  the  war.” 

Mr.  Livingston :  “I  want  to 
say  that  in  our  bread  before  the 
war  we  used  a  higher  percentage  of 
corn  flour  and  corn  products  than 
we  are  using  right  now.” 

Mr.  Genung :  “I  want  to  say  we 

O  J 

sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour  to  bakers  for  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war.” 

Secretary  Lackey  then  suggested 
that  it  was  apparently  the  opinion 
of  all  those  present  that  corn  flour 
Las  been  used  in  bread  baking  and 
regularly  for  many  years :  That  it 
is  necessary  for  the  variation  of 
formulas,  and  economizing  of  fer¬ 
mentation  time  and  that  it  does  not 
impair  food  value;  and  that  the 


necessity  of  competition  with  the 
housewife  and  bakers  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  best  and  most 
acceptable  bread  will  certainly  avoid 
the  possibility  of  excessive  use  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  production 
cost — are  all  apparent  and  good 
reasons  for  a  modification  of  the 
Department’s  ruling.  At  least  as  it 
applies  to  corn  flour,  and  made  spe¬ 
cific  request  for  immediate  sus¬ 
pension. 

Dr.  Alsberg  stated  he  must 
necessarily  have  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  others  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  but  promised  some  action. 

The  Federation  Secretary  is  now 
in  receipt  of  the  following  and 
which  suspends  the  Department’s 
ruling  until  further  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  : 

Dr.  Alsberg’s  letter  to  Secretary 
Lackey  is  as  follows : 

“The  representations  made  by 
you  and  your  associates  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  on  July  3  have  been 
very  carefully  considered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Inasmuch 
as  at  that  hearing  certain  issues  of 
fact  were  raised,  the  Bureau  has 
decided  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
it  to  investigate  the  significance  of 
the  issues  of  fact  presented  there. 
Pending  the  completion  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  Bureau  will  take  nu 
action  under  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  Service  and  Regulatory  An- 
nouncements  concerning  the  labeling 
of  bread  made  from  mixed  flours. 
When  this  investigation  has  been 
completed,  you  will  be  notified  of 
the  results,  and  should  you  or  your 
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associates  so  desire,  will  he  given 
a  further  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  representatives  of  the 
Bureau.” 

We  seriously  question  whether 
the  housewife  cares  whether  or  not 
the  loaf  of  bread  she  buys  contains 
a  small  percentage  of  corn  dour. 
Corn  was  a  staple  American  food 
long  before  wheat.  Every  one  knows 
the  food  value  of  corn  and  no  one 
questions  it.  When  the  housewife 
buys  bread  and  knows  it  has  not 
lessened  in  food  value  and  is  more 
palatable  by  adding  corn  than  bread 
produced  entirely  from  wheat,  she  is 
little  concerned  about  being  de¬ 
ceived.  This  having  clearly  showed 
that  the  only  interest  bakers  had  in 
using  corn  was  to  produce  a  better, 
more  palatable  loaf  of  bread,  and 
when  there  was  no  question  of  les¬ 
sening  the  food  value  it  would  seem 
as  though  lines  are  being  drawn 
lather  dne. 

There  is  scarcely  a  food  industry 
existing  that  is  not  in  some  way 
using  something  in  the  content. 
These  additions  are  put  in  to  make 
a  better  product,  not  to  cheapen,  or 
io  deceive,  for  today  the  maker’s 
name  is  the  housewife’s  protection. 
Hie  housewife  is  perhaps  equally  de¬ 
ceived  when  she  buys  jam,  because 
sugar  has  been  added,  not  that 
sugar  is  injurious  or  lacks  nutri¬ 
tion,  but  because  it  is  sold  as  jam. 

Cake  for  example — where  is  the 
Solomon  that  can  say  what  is  cake 
and  what  is  not  ?  When  is  candy 
not  candy?  We  feel  quite  sure  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  will  see  the 
injustice  and  hardship  of  discrimm¬ 
ating  against  corn,  the  king  of  do¬ 
mestic  cereals,  for  it  is  of  far 
greater  interest  to  the  public  than 
any  manufacturer. 


Olive  Oil  to  be  Exploited 

The  advance  report  on  the  Grecian 
olive  oil  production  predicted  a  total 
of  31,702,800  gallons. 

The  California  Olive  Association 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  took  preliminary  steps  to¬ 
ward  instituting  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  advertising  campaign 
to  exploit  the  superiority  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  ripe  olives  and  California 
olive  oil. 


“Have  some  aigs  dis  mornin’,  Jedge?’’ 
asked  the  ebony  waiter. 

“Not  this  morning,  Sam,”  replied  the 
man  of  the  Bench,  adjusting  his  spec¬ 
tacles  preparatory  to  distinguishing 
the  name  of  some  dish  on  the  menu 
from  the  fly-specks. 

“Ever  try  enny  of  our  fresh  boiled 
aigs,  Jedge?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Sam;  and  found  ’em 
guilty.” 


The  Times  Demand  Greater 

Efforts  to  Preserve  Food 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

safer.  And  yet,  statistics  show  that 
not  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  families 
of  this  country  are  using  canned 
milk  in  any  form.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sterilization  or  heating  process  gives 
the  canned  milk  a  boiled  or  cooked 
taste,  which  many  users  of  whole 
milk  are  not  used  to  and  they  there¬ 
fore  avoid  it.  But  taste  is  simply 
a  matter  of  education  and  if 
millions  of  people  can  be  educated 
to  like  olives,  bananas  and  grape 
fruit,  as  they  have  been  in  the  last 
decade,  they  can  be  educated  to  like 
canned  milk.  And  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  educated  to  like 
so  valuable  a  food  because,  until  we 
have  arrived  at  the  place  where  more 
milk  is  canned  and  less  is  wasted, 
humanity  will  not  have  for  its  use 
all  of  the  milk  that  is  produced  and 
the  demand  which  is  increasing  for 
milk  as  a  whole  food  will  not  be 
supplied. 

As  to  skimmed  milk,  which  is  a 
necessary  by-product  of  the  dairies, 
if  we  are  to  have  the  butter  which 
we  have  long  been  used  to,  there 
are  about  thirty  billion  pounds  of 
this  good  human  food  fed  to  stock 
or  wasted  every  year.  Thirty  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  means  about  four  billion 
gallons.  Now  skimmed  milk  con¬ 
tains  practically  all  of  the  proteins, 
carboyhydrates  or  sugars  and  min¬ 
eral  salts  of  the  whole  milk.  It 
is  deficient  in  fat  and  less  rich  in 
vitamines  than  whole  milk.  Dr. 
McCollum  says  that  when  milk  is 
skimmed  about  half  of  the  vitamines 
go  with  the  cream  or  butter  fat  and 
the  other  half  remains  in  the 
skimmed  about  half  of  the  vitamines 
cellent  food  very  large  quantities  of 
which  are  failing  to  reach  humanity 
directly  as  food. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  has 
obstructed  the  marketing  of 
skimmed  milk  as  a  human  food  in 
large  quantities  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  until  very  recently,  the  food 
value  of  skimmed  milk  was  not 
fully  appreciated.  Another  reason 
is  that  skimmed  milk  is  practically 
tasteless  without  the  fat  and  is, 
therefore,  not  relished  when  taken  as 
a  beverage  food,  and  also  when  it 
is  used  in  cooking,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  valuable  ways  in  which 
skimmed  milk  should  be  used,  it  does 
not  meet  all  the  requirements  be¬ 
cause  of  its  lack  of  fat.  The  fat 
makes  cooked  foods  richer  and 
lighter. 

But  with  our  large  resources  ot 
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•■vegetable  fats  which  are  wholesome, 
nutritious  and  less  expensive  than 
animal  fats,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  science  has  discovered  a  method 
of  emulsifying  vegetable  fat  with 
evaporated  skimmed  milk,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  milk  supply  of 
the  world  should  not  be  increased 
by  the  addition  to  our  preserved 
foods  of  canned  skimmed  milk,  en¬ 
riched  with  a  vegetable  fat  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  ingredients  lost  when  tne 
milk  was  skimmed. 

Such  compounds,  if  objected  to 
for  direct  feeding  purposes,  because 
of  the  deficiency  of  vitamines,  could 
be  profitably  used  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses  and  thus  save  great  quantities 
of  fresh  milk  for  direct  consump¬ 
tion. 

As  an  example  of  how  an  economy 
of  this  kind  would  work  out  let  us 
assume  that  each  family  in  the 
United  States  should  use  the  evap¬ 
orated  skimmed  milk  compound  in 
cooking  instead  of  fresh  milk  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-half  cupful  a 
day.  The  saving  in  fresh  milk  for 
direct  consumption  would  amount 
to  about  912,500,000  quarts  annually 
or  the  output  of  about  400,000 
cows.  Of  course  every  family  does 
not  use  fresh  milk  in  cooking  every 
day.  Many  do  not  use  it  in  cook¬ 
ing  at  all  and  for  these  an  inex¬ 


pensive  milk  compound  would  be 
an  addition  of  just  that  much  food 
value  to  their  cooked  and  baked  ar¬ 
ticles  of  diet. 

Many  similarly  wasteful  prac¬ 
tices  still  exist  in  regard  to  other 
foods  than  milk.  Very  many  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country  have  no 
canning  institutions.  As  a  result  of 
make  no  attempt  to  dispose  of  their 
surplus  vegetables  and  fruits  to 
canning  instittuions.  As  a  result  of 
this  condition,  when  we  have  a  year 
in  which  our  fields  and  orchards 
have  been  particularly  prolific,  the 
nearby  markets  which  the  farmer  de¬ 
pends  upon  become  glutted  with  food 
products  of  various  sorts  and  prices 
go  down  to  the  place  where  the 
farmers  say  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
haul  the  produce  to  the  market. 
Much  of  this  stuff  goes  to  waste. 
A  short  time  later  the  large  cities 
report  a  scarcity  in  food  stuffs  and 
prices  go  so  high  that  the  poorer 
classes  suffer  from  under-nourisli- 
ment.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
if  more  of  the  farmer’s  products 
were  canned  during  the  season  of 
plenty  there  would  be  fewer  and 
shorter  seasons  of  scarcity,  prices 
would  be  more  stable  and  the 
farmer,  knowing  that  his  entire 
product  could  be  sold,  would  be  able 
to  plan  to  better  advantage  as  to 


how  much  of  each  crop  he  should 
devote  his  land  to. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  the 
food-producing  industry  and  to  the 
consumer  of  food  that  greater  em¬ 
phasis  be  placed  upon  the  matter 
of  food  preservation.  The  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  producer  must  both 
learn  more  about  the  dietetic  value 
and  the  economic  importance  of 
the  various  methods  of  food  preser¬ 
vation. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


Now  is  the 
Time— 

to  bind  the  copies  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  Dowst  Magazine 
Bind  er.  It  is  the  best  and  most 
substantial  binder  that  has  ever 
been  brought  to  our  attention 
and  we  know  that  it  has  no 
superior  at  the  present  time. 


The  Dowst  Bind  er  has  no  cumbersome  back  and  will 
hold  one  copy  flat  as  well  as  twelve.  The  binder  is  well 
made  and  finished  in  a  high-class  manner.  The  words* 

“THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL”  are 

stamped  on  the  front  cover  in  gold  leaf.  It  will  make 
a  handsome  addition  to  your  library. 


Let  us  send  you  one 
on  approval.  Price 
$2.00. 
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Calcium  Phosphate 

Ammonium  Phos¬ 
phate 

Phosphoric 


Oxalic 


Baking  Powder  Materials 
Epsom  Salts,  U.  S.  P. 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 
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Wilson  Co.  Retires 
From  Grocery  Business 

Wilson  &  Co.,  the  Chicago  pack¬ 
ers,  have  disposed  of  their  grocery, 
vegetable  and  fish-packing  interests 
to  Austin  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  New 

York. 

In  an  announcement  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  signed  by 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  it  is  said  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  make  that  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  grocery,  vegetable  and 
fish-packing  parts  of  the  Wilson  Co. 
Under  the  deal  each  stockholder  of 
Wilson  &  Co.  is  entitled  to  subscribe 
for  four  “shares  of  Austin  Nichols  & 
Co.  stock  at  $25  per  share  for  every 
ten  shares  of  Wilson  &  Co.  stock  that 
he  owns. 

Austin  Nichols  &  Co.  do  a  buying 
and  selling  business  in  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world  and  have  a 
number  of  branches  throughout 
America,  with  their  own  piers,  ware¬ 
houses  and  shipping. 

The  “Big  Five”  of  the  packing 
world,  of  which  Wilson  &  Co.  is  one, 
have  been  accused  lately  because  of 
their  invasion  of  the  wholesale-gro¬ 
cery  field,  of  attempting  to  monopo¬ 
lize  it.  Recently  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wholesale  Grocers  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  a  complaint  against  a  prac¬ 
tice  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  the 
packers  to  further  their  interests. 
This  alleged  practice  consists  in  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  by  which  various  wholesale- 
grocery  products  are  allowed  to  be 
included  with  the  perishable  packing 
products,  which  are  given  preference 
in  delivery.  Thus  the  packers,  said 
the  complaint,  are  able  to  promise 
their  customers  a  delivery  of  such 


non-perishable  products  as  canned 
goods  and  the  like  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  best  the  wholesale 
grocers  can  do  is  several  days  or  a 
week. 

The  Austin  Nichols  firm  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wholesale  Grocers  and  as  such  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  protest. 


Fireproof  Hotel 


Over  1000  rooms.  Each  room 
has  a  bath  and  running  ice 
water,  is  completely  and  lux¬ 
uriously  furnished.  Every 
floor  has  its  own  housekeeper 
—  every  known  facility  for 
your  personal  comfort. 


Nothing  less  than  your 
entire  satisfaction  will 
satisfy  us. 

The  Home  of  the  Famous 
TERRACE  GARDEN 
Chicago’s  Most  Beautiful 
Restaurant 

Noted  for  its  perfect  cuisine 
Entertainment  unexcelled 
America’s  Show  Place 


Morrison  Hotel 

Madison  at  Clark  St 
Personal 
Management 
Harry  C.  Moir 
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^  Every  Kind  o  f  | 

I  WARD’S  I 

=  FAR  FAMED  = 

[  BREAD  and  CAKES  | 

=  is  the  finished  and  perfected  result  of  skill,  == 

=  science,  experience,  and  the  use  of  highest  EE 

==  grade  materials.  == 

H  WARD  BAKING  COMPANY  M 

IZZZ  New  York  Boston  Providence  Cleveland  — 

— —  Brooklyn  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Baltimore  ■■■■ 


We  Want  These 

Back  Numbers 

of 

The  American  Food 
Journal 

Jan.,  1907;  Feb.,  1908; 
Jan.,  May,  June,  1910; 
July,  Oct.,  1911;  Feb.,  1912 

We  will  pay  25c  each  for  copies  of  the 
above  magazines.  Send  to 

410  Cunard  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


“I’se  in  town, 
Honey!  ” 


What  breakfast  is  so 
pleasing,  so  satisfying 
as  Aunt  J emima  Pan¬ 
cakes,  smothered  in 
syrup  and  butter ! 
And  no  breakfast  is 
simpler  to  prepare. 
Just  add  water  to 
Aunt  Jemima  Pan¬ 
cake  Flour  and  the 
fragrant  cakes  are 
ready  as  soon  as  the 
coffee  is. 

Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Flour 

Copyright  1919,  Aunt  Jemima  Mills 
Company.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Defining  Eggs 

In  order  that  there  may  he  uo 
confusion  or  misunderstanding  with 
reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  eggs 
for  and  as  “fresh  eggs”  that  are  not 
“fresh  eggs,”  as  may  appear  upon 
proper  test,  James  Foust,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  is¬ 
sues  the  following  statement : 

There  are  four  classes  of  eggs — 

1.  A  “fresh  egg”  is  one  that  is 
understood  to  have  the  following 
qualities:  Its  white  is  capable  of 
whipping  well ;  in  cooking  it  can  he 
satisfactorily  poached  or  soft  boiled ; 
it  has  not  absorbed  foreign  disagree¬ 
able  odors  ;  its  embryo  shall  not  have 
developed  appreciably.  The  yolk 
should  be  fairly  stiff  and  well 
rounded  and  the  white  should  not  be 
watery,  and  the  chalaza  shall  be 
well  defined. 

2.  Cold  storage  eggs  must  he 
sold  in  accordance  with  the  Cold 
Storage  Law  and  must  he  repre¬ 
sented  and  labeled  “cold  storage 
eggs.” 

3.  Eggs  kept  for  a  period  of  time 
by  the  water  glass,  lime  or  other 
methods  that  cannot  be  classed  as 
“fresh  eggs”  but  are  edible,  whole¬ 
some  and  suitable  for  all  food  pur¬ 
poses  except  such  as  require  “fresh 
eggs.” 

4.  Eggs  that  are  decayed,  partly 
decayed,  or  decomposed  and  unfit 
for  food  purposes,  have  a  commercial 
value  for  tanning  leather  such  as  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
Rotten  eggs  must  be  promptly  dena¬ 
tured  with  kerosene  oil,  and  when 
opened  must  he  placed  in  a  container 
painted  a  bright  red  color.  It  is 
unlawful  to  open  rotten  eggs  and 
remove  the  content  from  the  shell 
in  establishments  where  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  prepared  or  manufactured, 
or  to  open  rotten  eggs  in  an  estab¬ 
lishment  where  good  eggs  sire 
opened  for  food  purposes. 


Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Nevada,  has  just  returned, 
having  been  overseas  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army.  He  was  discharged  from 

service  Julv  7th. 

«/ 

Mr.  Dinsmore  passed  through 
Chicago  recently,  telling  us  he  hopes 
to  be  at  the  New  York  convention. 


Dr.  Carl  Alsberg,  chief  chemist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  has  been 
making  a  two  months’  tour  in  Alaska 
on  official  business.  He  expects  to 
return  September  1  and  will  be  on 
hand  for  the  Convention  of  Com¬ 
missioners  at  New  York  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8. 


look  these  over 

if  you  want  style,  finish  and  the 
last  word  when  it  comes  to  bread 
wrappers.  Each  style  for  a 
specific  purpose. 


the  WATERPROOF  PAPER  &  BOARD  co, 

BREDRAP 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


© 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
USA 
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Whole  Milk  as  a  Market  Commodity 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

of  the  fact  that  cream  can  be  hauled 
profitably  much  longer  distances 
than  can  milk,  creameries  thrive  in 
more  sparsley  settled  communities 
than  do  cheese  factories  or  conden- 
series. 

The  cheese  factory  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  market.  Prices  paid  by  cheese 
factories  are  usually  somewhat 
higher  than  those  paid  by  creamer¬ 
ies,  but,  instead  of  having  the  skim- 
milk  for  feed,  the  farmer  gets  only 
the  whey,  which  has  much  less  feed¬ 
ing  value.  In  addition  there  is  the 
greater  expense  of  daily  delivery  of 
the  milk  and  the  return  of  the  whey. 
Farmers  seldom  find  it  profitable  to 
haul  further  than  from  three  to  five 
miles  to  a  cheese  factory,  the  latter 
distance  being  rather  unusual. 

77 le  condensory  as  an  alternative 
market.  They  are  always  located 
where  large  quantities  of  milk  are 
available  within  small  areas.  Prices 
are  usually  somewhat  higher  than 
are  those  of  other  markets,  since 
more  care  is  required  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  for  condensing  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  ice  cream  factory  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  market.  There  is  scarcely 
a  town  of  any  size  that  does  not 
have  one  or  more  ice  cream  fac¬ 
tories. 

Ice  cream  factories  usually  pay 
somewhat  higher  prices  than  do 
creameries.  The  demand  lor  ice 
cream  fluctuates  very  widely  with 
weather  conditions,  or  gala  days. 
Hence  the  manufacturer  cannot  con¬ 
tract  for  a  regular  supply,  but  must 
buy  large  quantities  on  short  notice 
and  not  infrequently  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cancel  orde/s  because  of  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  weather  conditions. 
Large  factories,  of  course,  make 
some  ice  cream  at  all  times ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  ice  cream  factory  is 
not  so  stable  a  market  as  most  ol 
the  others,  and  for  this  reason  many 
ice  cream  makers  now  obtain  much 
of  their  cream  from  various  creamer¬ 
ies,  paying  enough  to  cover  addi¬ 
tional  handling  and  transportation 
charges  and  to  leave  a  profit  lor  the 
creamery  at  least  equal  to  what  it 
would  have  made  by  turning  the 
cream  into  butter. 

(Continued  in  September) 


Th  e  Same  Old  Story 

Dishonest  substitution  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  and  extensive  character  was  re¬ 
ported  recently  by  E.  J.  Brennan, 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  vigilance 
committee  (Better  Business  Bu¬ 


reau),  says  a  report  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  of  which  the  St.  Louis  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  part. 

Mr.  Brennan  found  that  many 
grocers  were  selling  bulk  macaroni 
upon  the  representation  that  it  was 
the  product  of  a  factory  whose  pack¬ 
age  macaroni  is  widely  advertised. 
He  found  that  in  some  stores,  the 
signs  issued  by  the  manufacturer 
were  placed  above  the  bulk  “elbow" 
goods,  and  in  others,  people  were  in¬ 
formed  when  they  asked  for  the 
goods  under  the  advertised  name, 
that  the  bulk  goods  were  made  by 
the  same  company  and  were,  there¬ 
fore,  “the  same.” 

Mr.  Brennan’s  investigation 
brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  man  who  stocked  the  grocers 
with  the  bulk  goods  was  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  deception.  Gro¬ 
cers  said  the  salesman  had  told  them 
the  goods  were  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  branded  product. 

The  situation  was  found  to  be  so 
serious  that  Mr.  Brennan  issued  a 
special  report,  sending  it  to  grocers, 
wholesalers,  manufacturers  and  oth¬ 
ers,  calling  attention  to  the  practice, 
and  warning  grocers  against  violat¬ 
ing  the  law,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  them  that  such  practices  do 
not  pay. 

“Remember,”  says  the  report, 
“that  you  make  }'Our  money  out  of 
the  customer  who  comes  back.  Aren’t 
you  foolish  to  give  him  any  reason 
for  staying  away  ?” 

In  more  than  100  cities,  says  the 
bulletin  from  the  advertising  asso¬ 
ciation,  vigilance  committees  are  on 
the  job,  guarding  against  untruthful 
advertising  and  related  unfair  prac¬ 
tices. 


CANNED 

SALMON 


ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 
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DR.  PRICE’S 
VANILLA 

Is  made  from  the 

Finest  Mexican 
Vanilla  Beans 

The  same  high  quality 
is  found  in  PRICE’S 


Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry 

Pure  Fruit  Extracts 

Trice  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality[and  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for  Moxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 

cKurtxec  by  V?nvl*AU>yley:  CKica«° 

incorporated 
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M  acarom  Standards  Are 
Again  in  Force 

Substitutes  Allowed  During  War  Now 
Prohibited 

Pre-war  standards  for  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  vermicelli  and  similar 
products  are  now  in  effect,  says  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  charge  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  semolina  of  hard  wheat 
were  permitted  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  products  because  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  conserving 
wheat. 

Since  this  necessity  no  longer  jus¬ 
tifies  substitution,  all  macaroni,  spa¬ 
ghetti  and  similar  products  shipped 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act  must  com¬ 
ply  with  the  standards  as  published 
in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Circular  136. 

The  standards  define  macaroni 
and  kindred  products  as  made  from 
the  semolina  of  hard  wheat  and  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  13%  per  cent 
of  moisture.  Products  made  from 
flour  or  from  a  mixture  of  flour  and 
semolina  may  not  be  labeled  as 
“macaroni”  or  “spaghetti,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards,  but  should  lie 


labeled  as  “flour  macaroni”  or  “flour 
spaghetti,”  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Peal  macaroni  made  from  the 
semolina  of  hard  wheat  when  cooked 
has  different  qualities  than  those  of 
flour  macaroni.  It  is  much  pre¬ 
ferred  because  of  these  qualities  by 
those  who  know  what  real  macaroni 
is,  although  flour  macaroni  and  kin¬ 
dred  products  have  merits  and  are 
excellent  foods. 

Flour  macaroni  being  inferior  to 
real  macaroni  should  be  cheaper  in 
price.  The  enforcement  of  the 
standard  enables  the  housewife  to 
know  in  each  instance  whether  she  is 
obtaining  a  product  made  from  sem¬ 
olina  or  one  made  wholly  or  in  part 
from  flour. 

History  Repeats  in  the 

Matter  of  Food  Prices 

In  the  world  war,  through  which 
we  have  just  passed,  so  far  as  food 
prices  are  concerned,  history  seems 
to  be  repeating  itself.  Prices  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  was  not  given  full  sway  and 
declined  (excepting  where  con¬ 
trolled)  following  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  Food  prices  are  again 
stiffening,  which  probably  indicates 


that  the  first  decline  was  overdone 
and  that  1865  is  going  to  repeat 
itself. 

Both  industrial  commodity  and 
food  prices  advanced  sharply  and  al¬ 
most  continuously  from  1861  until 
the  beginning  of  1865  and  both 
dropped  decidedly  during  the  first 
half  of  that  year. 

From  the  middle  of  1865  until  the 
begming  of  1 869  the  price  index  for 
food  remained  practically  constant, 
being  as  high  at  the  end  of  this 
period  as  at  the  beginning  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  indus¬ 
trial  commodities  were  in  the  mean¬ 
time  declining  rapidly. 

For  a  period  of  almost  five  years 
or  until  the  begining  of  1870,  the 
fluctuation  of  the  price  index  for 
food  did  not  exceed  25  per  cent  the 
range  of  fluctuation  being  from  75 
to  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  price 
in  pre-war  times.  Fluctuations  of 
food  prices  throughout  the  whole 
period  were  generally  much  less 
erratic  than  in  industrial  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  was  not  until  1878,  thirteen 
years  after  the  civil  war,  that  food 
prices  finally  reached  pre-war  levels. 

The  labor  situation  is  different, 
however,  now  than  then.  Wages  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  point  during  the  recent 
war  that  was  not  thought  of  during 
the  civil  war. 


Out  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Samuel  Mahon  Company  roast 


coffee  and  then  market  it  in  a  thorough  manner. 

The  sweet  little  Golden  Locks  on  the  carton  is  not  per¬ 
mitted,  because  of  her  tender  age,  to  drink  coffee,  but  she 
has  learned  what  is  “Mamma’s  Choice”  and  one  of  the 
things  she  looks  for  is  the  KVP  waxed  sealer  around  the 
carton. 

This  superlative  coffee  would  not  long  remain  “Mamma’s 
Choice”  if  it  were  to  lose  its  flavor  from  standing  on  the 
shelves  of  a  dealer.  The  KVP  waxed  paper  insures  the 
goodness — and  that’s  what  keeps  the  stream  of  Iowa 
kiddies  tramping  paths  to  the  grocers  for  Mahon  coffee. 

Write  for  samples  or  wire  for  prices  on  KVP  Waxed  paper. 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  Model  Paper  Mill 

Makers  of  bond  and  waxed  papers  and  vegetable  parchment 


Be  Ready  For  a  Big  Demand 

Youngsters  will  soon  be  back  in  school.  They 
are  going  to  need  foods  that  will  keep  them 
keyed  up  to  their  best  endeavors. 

iauici 

■■raraMi 

Enables  the  homemaker  to  accomplish  this 
without  the  use  of  eggs.  It’s  the  economical 
way  of  preparing  foods. 

Be  sure  you  get  Eglike.  Most  good  jobbers 
sell  it. 

The  Marwin  Food  Co.,  Marion,  0. 


When 

THE  Board  of  Chemists  of 
Pennsylvania  held  a  special 
conference  recently,  which 
lasted  from  seven  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  until  after  midnight,  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  Pasmussen  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  There  were  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chemists :  Dr.  F.  T.  Ascli- 
man,  Pittsburg;  Prof.  James  A.  Ev¬ 
ans,  Erie;  Dr.  William  Frear,  State 
College;  Prof.  Donald  \Y.  Huber, 
Harrisburg;  Prof.  James  W.  Kel¬ 
logg,  Harrisburg;  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Lawall,  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  Carl 
F.  Schoen,  Scranton.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  James  Foust 
directed  the  conference. 

Samples  of  eggs  had  been  collected 
by  Agent  Simmers  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  District,  who  had  full  data  con¬ 
cerning  every  sample  submitted. 
They  covered  a  range  of  cold  storage 
eggs  of  several  ages,  one  day  old 
eggs,  western  fresh  eggs  and  eggs 
preserved  by  several  well  known 
methods  used  in  household  practice. 

These  samples  were  submitted  un¬ 
der  number  only  to  the  group  of 
chemists,  for  decision  as  to  their 
character,  and  in  every  case  they 


Is  an  Egg 

were  correctly  classified  for  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  provisions  of  the  new¬ 
ly  enacted  Fresh  Egg  Law. 

As  each  sample  was  submitted  the 
chemists  individually  made  their  de¬ 
cisions,  which  unanimously  agreed 
in  each  case,  and  as  each  result  was 
announced  Mr.  Simmers’  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  origin  of  the  particular 
sample  were  stated  and  were  found 
to  absolutely  confirm  the  decision  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  chemists  as  to  the 
age  and  classification  of  the  eggs. 

The  factors  which  are  taken  into 
account  in  classifying  eggs  as  to 
their  freshness  are  the  size  of  the 
air  space,  the  specific  gravity,  the 
condition  of  the  white  and  of  the 
yolk  after  opening,  the  appearance  of 
the  chalaza,  besides  various  confir¬ 
matory  chemical  tests  and  cooking 
tests. 

A  fresh  egg  is  one  that  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  the  following  qualities : 

Its  white  is  capable  of  whipping 
well;  in  cooking  it  can  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  poached  or  soft  boiled;  it  has 
not  absorbed  foreign  disagreeable 
odors ;  its  embryo  shall  not  have  de¬ 
veloped  appreciably ;  the  yolk  should 
be  fairly  stiff  and  well  rounded,  and 


Fresh? 

the  white  should  not  be  watery  and 
the  chalaza  shall  be  well  defined. 

Eggs  held  in  the  warmer  portion 
of  the  year  lost  their  quality  of 
freshness  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  colder  months.  Even  when  kept 
in  a  cool  room  they  lose  their  qual¬ 
ity  of  freshness  in  about  three  weeks. 

With  the  present  high  prices  of 
eggs  it  is  only  fair  that  the  purchaser 
who  asks  for  and  pays  for  fresh 
eggs  is  entitled  to  receive  them,  and 
it  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Fresh 
Egg  Law  was  enacted  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature. 

As  soon  as  the  State  Printer  is 
able  to  supply  the  Department  with 
copies  of  the  law,  these  will  he  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  trade  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  after  which  time  the  law  will  be 
enforced. 


Can’t  Make  Pels  of  Potatoes — “So 
you’ve  decided  to  have  a  garden  this 
year  instead  of  raising  chickens.” 

“Yes;  we  used  to  get  so  attached 
to  our  fowls  we  couldn’t  eat  them. 
One  doesn’t  feel  that  way  about  po¬ 
tatoes  and  onions.” — Poston  Tran¬ 
script.  t 


"THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


Our 


PET 


BRAND 


Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 


Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 


The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


BAKING  POWDER 


insures  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 


it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
adds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ' 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  1’ree 
upon  request. 

RUMPORD  CHEMICAL  WORK'S, 
Providence,  R.  1. 

L.71  10.17 
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Flavoring  Extract  Is  Not 
a  Beverage 
(Continued  from  Page  25) 

whether  flavoring  extracts  are  “cap¬ 
able  of  being  used  as  beverages”  or 
not  as  at  once  determined  when  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  “pot¬ 
able”  under  the  dictionary  definition 
of  “potable”  is  at  the  same  time 
“capable  of  being  used  as  a  bever¬ 
age.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
words  “capable  of  being  used  as  a 
beverage”  enlarge  the  meaning  of 
the  word  potable.  And  if  anything 
includes  a  larger  field  of  production 
than  would  be  included  by  the  word 
potable,  and  evidently  these  words 
were  so  intended. 

In  section  five  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  act  there  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  inconsistency 
for  it  states  that  flavoring  extracts 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  law  if  they  are  non- 
potable  and  capable  of  being  used 
for  beverage  purposes.  From  what 
has  already  been  said  regarding  the 
potability  of  flavoring  extracts  and 
their  capability  of  being  used  as 
beverages,  it  is  apparent  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  using  these  products  would 
not  exempt  them  if  they  are  pota¬ 
ble.  It  follows  that  they  are  non- 
potable  and  if  they  are  capable  of 


being  used  as  beverages  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  they  are  not  incap¬ 
able  of  being  used  as  beverages. 
Apparently  another  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  provide  relief  in  sec¬ 
tion  six,  the  gist  of  which  is  that 
any  product  that  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  used  as  a  beverage  shall  be 
classed  as  intoxicating  liquor.  This 
would  seem  to  put  the  court  in  a 
position  of  proving  that  flavoring 
extracts  are  capable  of  being  used 
as  beverages.  This,  of  course,  might 
be  possible,  but  while  it  is  appar¬ 
ent,  an  idea  here  is  conceived  to 
protect  flavoring  extracts  as  a  court 
might  render  a  decision  on  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  case  which  would  set  a 
strong  precedent. 

Flavoring  extracts  are  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  potable,  or 
capable  of  being  used  as  beverages 
merely  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
liquid  form  and  can  be  taken  into 
the  stomach.  However,  the  fact 
clearly  remains  that  they  are  not 
intended  or  designed  for  use  as  a 
beverage  or  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
They  have  been  manufactured  for 
flavoring  purposes  and  have  been  so 
used  for  many  years.  It  may  of 
course  be  true  that  these  products 
have  been  abused  even  in  time  when 


alcohol  could  be  secured.  However, 
we  read  in  the  papers  the  other  day 
of  several  dying  in  a  Southern  town 
from  drinking  wood  alcohol,  yet  is 
this  a  legitimate  reason  why  wood 
alcohol  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  market?  There  will  always  be 
half-wits  who  will  drink  almost  any¬ 
thing  they  can  get  their  hands  on 
and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  at¬ 
tempt  legislating  for  their  protec¬ 
tion.  Every  thinking  man  knows 
that  these  abnormal  occurrences 
are  impossible  to  control  under  the 
law,  so  why  should  a  legitimate 
business  be  tampered  with  when 
there  is  such  a  small  probability  of 
abuse  being  made  of  it.  It  does  not 
seem  just  or  reasonable  to  pass  laws 
that  will  burden,  harass  and  seri¬ 
ously  injure  necessary  and  legiti¬ 
mate  industries  because  of  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  a  few  degenerates. 

The  manufacture  of  flavoring 
extract  is  a  long  established,  legiti¬ 
mate  industry,  in  which  millions 
have  been  invested.  Flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  are  a  household  necessity 
throughout  the  nation.  Practically 
all  desserts,  ice  creams,  candies, 
soda  water  and  many  soft  drinks  are 
made  more  palatable  because  of  flav¬ 
oring  extracts. 


LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Frank  Howard  late 

Director 


Detailed  accurate  reports  on  all  foreign 
markets  for  American  food  products — 
food  production  machinery —  food 
containers. 

This  survey  is  authoritative  and  compre¬ 
hensive  and  includes  in  addition  to  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  markets: — import 
duties ;  standards  of  quality ;  specifications 
regarding  packing  necessitated  by  climatic 
and  transportation  conditions ;  marking  and 
branding  regulations ;  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion;  also  principal  foreign  competition. 

The  Bureau  service  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  trained  experts  thoroughly 
conversant  with  world  markets  and  is 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
American  producers  and  exporters. 


Details  on  request 


410  Cunard  Bldg.  Chicago 
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Your  bills  can  be  reduced 

How  many  of  your  bills  for  the  past  six  months,  repre¬ 
sent  purchases  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  lowest  price? 

Supplies  can  be  bought  at  a  considerable  saving,  by  getting  prices 
from  several  concerns,  on  what  you  buy.  It  will  save  many  dollars, 
especially  on  your  purchases  that  run  into  big  money. 

250  Will  do  it 

Send  us  25^  in  coin  or  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  the  names  of  t5  manufacturers, 
jobbers,  dealers  or  individuals  who  sell  what  you  want  to  buy. 

Ask  for  their  prices  and  catalogs  covering  your  requirements;  a  post  card  or 
letter  will  quickly  bring  them. 

One  customer  recently  had  occasion  to  order  10,000  thumb  wing  nuts.  His  regular  dealer 
quoted  $z0.50  per  1000.  Letters  to  other  dealers  brought  quotations  from  $14.25  to  $5  75  per 
1000,  and  all  prices  were  on  the  same  grade,  size  and  quality  nut — a  direct  saving  of  $147.50. 

This  plan  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  many  buyers.  The  cost  is  small,  and  it  wi.. 
probably  cut  some  of  your  bills  25%.  Send  us  25ff  for  the  names  of  concerns  who  sell  what  you  want 
to  buy.  You  can  prove  the  value  of  this  plan  on  any  article. 


eHssaaim> 


311  N. 
10th  Street 
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Who  Are  the  Best  Judges  of  a  Baking  Powder? 


Those  whose  profession  and  reputa¬ 
tion  depend  upon  their  knowledge  of 
the  best  baking  materials.  Among 
the  first  to  use  Ryzon  and  endorse  it  as 
the  Perfect  Baking  Powder  were  do¬ 
mestic  science  experts  and  physicians. 

Their  verdict  is  confirmed  by  the 


chefs  of  the  world’s  famous  hotels, 
clubs  and  institutions.  And  more  than 
a  million  good  homekeepers  have 
adopted  Ryzon. 

Ryzon  is  40c  for  a  full  16  ounce 
pound.  There  are  also  15c  and  25c 
packages. 


Some  of  the  leading  hotels,  clubs  and  institutions  using  Ryzon: 


New  York  City 

The  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  Astor 
The  Commodore 
The  Belmont 
The  Ansonla 
Hotel  Majestic 
The  Biltmore 
Hotel  Bossert  (B'klyn) 
Hotel  Bretton  Hall 
Hotel  Knickerbocker 
Hotel  Manhattan 
Hotel  McAlpin 
Hotel  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 
The  Plaza 
Hotel  St.  Regis 
Hotel  Vanderbilt 
Hotel  Martinique 
Hotel  Belleclaire 
Hotel  Gotham 
Hotel  Hamilton 
Hotel  Robert  Fulton 
Hotel  Woodstock 
The  Knott  Hotels 
The  Colony  Club 
Lambs’  Club 
New  York  Yacht  Club 
Midday  Club 
Bankers’  Club 
Montauk  Club  (B’klyn) 
Aero  Club 
Catholic  Club 
Friars’  Club 
The  Harvard  Club 
Masonic  Club 
Metropolitan  Club 
National  Arts  Club 
University  Club  for 
Women 
Yale  Club 

Manhattan  Eye.  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital 
Neurological  Hospital 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 
N.  Y.  Woman’s  Exchange 
Salvation  Armv 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cafeteria 
Cafe  Savarin 
Delmonico’s 
Schrafft’s 
Lord  &  Taylor 
Restaurant 

Metropolitan  Museum 
Restaurant 

Downtown  Association 


Chicago  Hi. 

The  Blackstone 
Chicago  Beach  Hotel 
Parkway  Hotel 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 
Illinois  Athletic  Club 
Marshall  Field  Tea 
Room 

Presby.  Hospital 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hotel  Adelphia 
The  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  Walton 
Hotel  Normandie 
St.  James  Hotel 
Union  League  Club 
Penn.  State  Hospital 
Hahnemann  Hospital 
Pennsylvania  Hospital 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Woman’s  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Cheri 

Cafe  L’Aiglon 
Boston.  Mass. 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Marston’s  Food  Shops 
Hotel  Brunswick 
Hotel  Somerset 
Hotel  Thorndike 
Hotel  Victoria 
Hotel  Westminster 
Boston  City  Club 
College  Club 
City  Hospital 
Mass.  General  Hospital 
Children’s  Hospital 
Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital 

Woman’s  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton  State 
Hospital 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  Statler 
Statler  Restaurant 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Clifton  Springs 
Sanitarium 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y . 

The  O-te-sa-ga 


Middletown.  N.  Y. 

Ontario  &  Western  Ry. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Genesee  Valley  Club 
Rochester  Gen.  Hospital 
Rochester  State  Hospital 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University 
Schrafft’s 

West  Point,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy 
Tuskegee.  Ala. 

Tuskegee  Institute 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

The  Broadmoor 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

Hotel  Taft 
Eastern  Point.  Conn. 

The  Griswold 
Miami.  Fla. 

Cocoanut  Inn 
Hotel  Esmeralda 
Hotel  Plaza 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hotel  Ansley 
Sandersville.  Ga. 

Sandersville  Sanitarium 
Savannah.  Ga. 

The  DeSoto 
Hotel  Savannah 
Ocean  Steamship  Co. 

Des  Moines.  Ia. 

Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines 
New  Orleans.  La. 

Hotel  Grunewald 
The  St.  Charles 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Baton  Rouge.  La, 

Istruma  Hotel 
Annapolis.  Md. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
Baltimore.  Md. 

The  Southern  Hotel 
The  Emerson  Hotel 
Woman’s  Hospital 
Univ.  of  Md.  Hospital 


Cambridge.  Mass. 

Cambridge  Hospital 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Hotel  Statler 
Hotel  Tuller 
Detroit  Athletic  Club 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Fred  Harvey  System 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

The  Ambassador 
The  Breakers 
Haddon  Hall 
Hotel  St.  Charles 
Seaside  House 
Morristown.  N.  J. 
Morristown  Memorial 
Hospital 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Hotel  Robert  Treat 
Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 

Hotel  Essex  and  Sussex 
Albuquerque.  N.  M. 

Hotel  Alvarado 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
Cleveland  Yacht  Club 
Hotel  Statler 
Hollenden  Hotel 
Union  Club 
Winton  Hotel 
Cleveland  Athletic  Club 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Wm.  Penn  Hotel 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel 
Galveston.  Texas 
Hotel  Galvez  Co. 
Houston.  Texas 
Hotel  Rice 
Richmond.  Va. 

The  Jefferson 
Hotel  Richmond 
The  Westmoreland  Club 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Milwaukee  Athletic  Club 
Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

El  Tovar  Hotel 


GENERALCHEMICALTO. 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 

The  Ryzon  Baking  Book  ( original  price 
$1.00)  containing  250  practical  home 
recipes,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  upon 
receipt  of  30c  in  stamps  or  coin,  except 
in  Canada.  A  pound  tin  of  Ryzon  and 
a  copy  of  Ryzon  Baking  Book  will  be  sent 
free,  postpaid,  to  any  physician  who 
writes  us  on  his  prof essiotial  stationery. 


THE  PERFECT  BAKING  POWDER 


THE 

PERFECT 

BAKING 
l  PQWDER  J 
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Extra  Flavory  Flakes 


Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages 
with  Removable  Cover 


Get  Quaker  Oats  when 
you  buy  oat  food.  You 
owe  that  to  yourself. 

They  are  flaked  from 
queen  grains  only  —  just 
the  rich,  plump,  flavory 
oats.  We  get  but  ten 
pounds  from  a  bushel. 


You  get  this  grade 
when  you  ask  for 
Quaker,  without  extra 
price. 


60  CENTS 
Per  1000  Calories 


57  CENTS 
Per  1000  Calories 


Study  His  Daily 
Food  Need 

The  average  man  needs  about  3000  calories  of  food 
per  day.  Most  of  that  need  is  for  energy  food.  But 
he  also  needs  some  3^  ounces  of  protein,  to  build 
up  and  repair. 

Figuring  these  elements  only,  here  is  what  they 
cost  at  this  writing  in  some  necessary  foods  : 


Cost  of  Protein 
Per  Pound 

In  Quaker  Oats  .  .  63c 

In  White  Bread  .  .  $1.36 
In  Potatoes  .  .  .  1.48 
In  Beef,  about  .  .  2.00 
In  Ham . 3.63 


Cost  of  Energy 
Per  1000  Calories 
In  Quaker  Oats  .  .  5c 
In  Round  Steak  .  .  41c 
In  Veal  Cutlets  .  .  57c 
In  Fish,  about  .  .  60c 
In  Canned  Peas  .  .  54c 


Ten  Times  the  Cost 

Meat  and  fish  foods,  per  1,000  calories,  average 
ten  times  Quaker  Oats’  cost. 

So  do  some  vegetables.  Squash,  for  instance,  at 
this  writing  costs  15  times  as  much. 

As  energy  food,  the  oat  has  an  age-old  fame. 

In  protein— the  costliest  food  element— it  is  richer 
than  any  other  grain.  It  stands  about  equal  with 
beefsteak. 

In  needed  minerals— iron,  lime,  calcium,  etc.— the  oat 
is  uniquely  rich. 

As  an  all-’round  food,  well  balanced,  the  oat  is  the 
greatest  that  grows.  As  a  food  for  growing  children  it 
holds  the  zenith  place. 

Other  foods  are  needed.  Children  must  have  milk 
and  eggs.  Vegetables  are  necessary. 

But  start  the  day  with  Quaker  Oats.  Make  it  your 
breakfast.  It  costs  but  one-half  cent  per  dish. 

This  will  supply  supreme  nutrition,  and  the  saving 
will  average  up  the  costlier  foods  at  dinner 
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Knowledge  Is  Power 


ERSISTENT  industry  and  steady,  conscien- 
tious  saving  must  be  depended  upon  to  avert 
the  national  disaster  which  lurks  in  the  cost 
of  living  issue,”  said  President  Wilson  in  a  message 
recently  given  to  the  people.  “Only  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  real  thrift,”  he  said,  “can  be  effective  in 
reducing  prices  and  bringing  conditions  back  to  a 
point  where  wages  and  the  cost  of  necessities  will  be 
properly  balanced.” 

This  sounds  ominous  but  it  is  so  near  the  truth 
that  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  pessimist  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  it,  although  there  are  many  developments  that 
are  of  real  comfort  to  the  optimist. 

While  the  President’s  statement  refers  to  all 
classes  of  necessities  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  food 
problem  is  the  greatest  problem  of  the  day  and  the 
one  that  is  calling  for  the  most  expert  attention  and 
remedy. 

What  are  the  officials  at  Washington  doing  in 
regard  to  this  situation? 

What  are  the  officials  of  the  various  states  plan¬ 
ning  to  do? 

What  is  the  trend  of  thought  and  the  tendency  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  food  manufacturers,  food 
distributors  and  the  public? 

These  are  pertinent  questions — questions  on  which 
the  progressive  men  in  all  walks  of  life  are  looking 
for  information.  The  situation  is  not  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  officials  alone,  it  is  a  question  on 
which  all  the  people  must  combine  if  the  correct 
answer  is  to  be  found. 

The  American  Food  Journal  is  making  every 
effort  to  gather  the  news  and  print  it  so  that  its 
readers  can  have  placed  before  them  each  month  the 
latest  developments  in  the  food  situation. 

The  convention  of  the  Food  Control  Officials  from 
the  various  states  and  the  Health  Officials  from 
many  of  our  largest  cities  which  will  be  held  in  New 
York  beginning  Sept.  8th  will  bring  together  the 
men  whose  principal  duty  for  years  has  been  to  deal 
with  the  food  questions  of  the  day.  This  convention 
is  bound  to  bring  out  many  ideas  and  expressions 
which  will  be  of  immense  help  in  assisting  the  pro¬ 
gressive  man  to  form  his  opinions  as  to  the  correct 
method  of  procedure  for  the  future. 

The  American  Food  Journal  will  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  attendance  at  this  convention  so  that  its 
readers  can  receive  a  full  report  of  what  was  said  and 
done. 

Close  tab  will  be  kept  on  Washington  and  you 
will  be  informed  each  month  of  the  latest  moves  of 
the  food  administration,  the  Congressional  action  and 
other  official  developments. 

How  the  big  cities  of  the  country  handle  the  vast 
amounts  of  food  that  are  necessary  to  feed  the  big 
populations  will  be  told  in  a  story  in  a  near  future 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

There  is  in  course  of  preparation  now  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  history  of  the  various  food  products, 
the  development  of  the  particular  branch  of  industry 
which  has  brought  them  to  a  place  of  prominence, 
etc.,  and  this  will  be  started  in  the  very  near  future. 

Because  of  the  agitation  in  regard  to  food  which 
has  brought  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  of  the  country  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before,  the  men  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  food  control  work  in  each  of  the  states  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


Bubble  Grains 


Make  other  Foods  Delightful 


Like  Puffed  Nut  Meats 

Puffed  Grains  are  breakfast  dainties,  but 
that’s  not  all.  Two  are  whole  grains  which 
supply  whole-grain  nutrition.  All  are  food 
confections,  fairy-like  in  texture,  nut-like  in 
their  taste. 

Puffed  Wheat  makes  bowls  of  milk  vastly 
more  inviting.  And  milk  with  whole  wheat, 
steam  exploded,  is  the  pinnacle  in  food. 

Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  add  to  fruit  a  fas¬ 
cinating  blend.  The  grains  are  fragile,  flaky, 
flavory.  They  add  to  fruit  what  crust  adds  to 
a  shortcake  or  to  pie. 

Crisp  and  butter  them  and  these  airy  grains 
become  nut-like  confections.  There  is  no 
between-meal  dainty  which  compares  with 
these. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Each  15c- 

- Except  in  Far 

West 

Food  Cells  Exploded 

Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  taste  like  puffed  nut 
meats  on  ice  cream.  And  home-made  candies  are 
made  light  and  nutty  by  them.  Puffed  Wheat  or 
Corn  Puffs  make  flimsy  toasted  wafers  for  your 
soups. 

In  Puffed  Grains  we  blast  every  food  cell.  Over 
100  million  steam  explosions  are  caused  in  every 
kernel.  Thus  every  granule  is  fitted  to  digest,  and 
every  atom  feeds.  These  are  the  best-cooked  grain 
foods  in  existence,  and  the  most  bewitching.  If  you 
believe  in  whole  grains  made  wholly  digestible,  use 
them  wherever  you  can. 

Serve  one  of  them  in  some  way  every  day. 


The  Quaker  Qals  (prapany 

Sole  Makers 


3179 


Few  Gifts  of  Nature 

Have  Proved  More  Useful 


to  Mankind  Than  Corn 


King  of  American  Cereals 


CORN  STARCH  — edible,  laundry, 
or  lump,  has  grown  to  be  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity. 

CORN  OIL  — most  wholesome  as  a 
salad  oil,  emphasizing  the  flavor  of  the 
salad.  For  shortening,  frying,  and  the 
myriad  of  uses  in  the  kitchen.  Corn  Oil 
has  made  a  distinct  place  in  the  home. 


CORN  SUGAR  —  has  its  place 
with  the  ice-cream  manufacturer, 
the  physician  and  the  baker. 

CORN  SYRUP  —  a  wholesome, 
popular  priced  sweet,  gives  the  home 
a  pure,  nutritious  food. 


American  Manufacturers’  Association  of 

Products  from  Corn 


208  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


American  Maize  Products  Co.,  135  William 
St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place. 
New  York 

Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Keever  Starch  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Ill. 
Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 
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Union,  while  no  more  important  now  than  before,  are 
coming  into  greater  prominence  as  the  importance  ot 
their  work  is  being  recgonized  more  and  more.  For 
that  reason  this  Magazine  will  start  a  series  of 
stories  in  the  November  issue  which  are  designed  to 
make  the  people  of  each  state  better  acquainted  with 
the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  this  work.  These  men 
are  accomplishing  great  things,  much  greater  than 
the  average  person  realizes  because  but  very  little 
publicity  has  been  given  to  their  efforts,  and  these 
stories  are  bound  to  he  of  greatest  interest  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  food  subjects. 

In  addition  to  these  special  features  this  Magazine 
will  publish  each  month  articles  bearing  upon  con¬ 
troversies  in  the  food  field;  articles  of  special  interest 
to  food  chemists  and  dietitians;  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  discoveries  of  new  foods — in  fact  the 
magazine  will  present  each  month  many  pages  of 
valuable  information  and  interesting  reading  con¬ 
cerning  food. 

Just  a  word  to  those  who  buy  the  American  Food 
Journal  now-and-then  to  get  some  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  article — the  May  issue  was  over  sold  by  over 
a  thousand  copies — that  is,  over  a  thousand  copies 
were  ordered  beyond  the  number  which  we  had  on 
hand.  This  has  happened  with  several  issues  during 
the  last  year  and  if  you  would  be  sure  of  getting  the 
information  you  want  you  should  subscribe  to  this 
publication  and  not  depend  upon  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  buy  issues  from  time  to  time. 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


RAKING  POWDER 


insures  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 


it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
adds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  "Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 


oieOJS 


af£a 


line 


<€ 


The  Daily 
Spread 
That  Betters 
The  Bread” 


Sweet 

Pure 

Clean 

For_T  able 
Cooking 
Baking 


Swift  &  Company 

u.  s.  A. 
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r  |  'RULY  the  most  delicious  candy  you  ever 
A  ate — chocolates,  creamy  fudge,  bonbons — 
better  than  the  most  expensive  candy  you 
can  buy! 


And  the  wonderful  thing  about  it  is  that 
anybody  can  make  it — in  ten  minutes’  time — 
without  cooking!  The  only  magic  needed  is 
Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk. 

Just  mix  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  Libby’s 
Evaporated  Milk  with  two  cupfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  flavor  to  taste,  and  drop  on  oiled  paper. 

That’s  the  foundation  formula  from  which 
an  endless  variety  of  candies  can  be  made — 
and  they  are  all  described  in  the  new  Libby 
Milk  Booklet  we  are  waiting  to  send  you. 

But  don’t  stop  at  using  Libby’s  Milk  in 
candy.  Use  it  in  all  your  cooking  and  baking 
just  as  you  would  use  cream — at  half  the 
cost — and  with  even  better  results. 

Then  try  the  recipes  in  the  Milk  Booklet  and 
watch  the  savings  on  your  butter  bills,  for 
Libby’s  is  the  milk — “so  rich  you  need  no  but¬ 
ter.”  The  Libby  Milk  Booklet  will  be  sent 
to  you  free — write  for  your  copy  today. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

62  Welfare  Building,  Chicago 


Food  Contro  1  Officials  M  eet 

In  Convention 

Inaugurate  Conferences  With  Food  Manufacturers  Organiza¬ 
tions  to  Help  Smooth  the  Way  For  Better  Understandings 


Everything  is  ready  for 

the  twenty-third  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Dairy 
Food  and  Drug  Officials,  which  will 
start  Monday,  Sept.  8tli,  at  the  Com¬ 
modore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Keeping  abreast  with  the  rapidly 
moving  events  of  this  epochal  period 
a  new  movement  will  be  started  at 
this  convention  wrhich  promises  far- 
reaching  results  in  co-ordinating  the 
efforts  of  officials  and  honest  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  give  the  consumer  a  fair 
deal  when  at  the  Friday  .session  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  many  food  producer’s 
and  distributor’s  associations  will 
meet  with  the  food  officials  to  plan 
ways  and  means  of  eliminating  fric¬ 
tion  and  misunderstandings. 

For  years  many  food  control  offi¬ 
cials  have  realized  that  in  dealing 
with  the  individuals  in  the  various 
lines  of  food  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  their  work  was  increased 
and  the  results  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory  because  they  were  often 
called  upon  to  settle  petty  difficulties, 
explain  the  laws  and  settle  cases  over 
and  over  again  to  individuals  in  the 
same  lines  of  business.  Practically 
every  line  of  industry  has  an  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  idea  was  born  that  by 
working  with  the  organizations 
greater  efficiency  in  the  enforcement 
of  regulations  and  better  understand¬ 
ing  could  be  arrived  at. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  forty- 
two  trade  associations  were  invited  to 
send  representatives  to  the  Friday 
session  of  the  convention.  Many  ac¬ 
ceptances  have  been  received  and  this 
meeting  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  productive  of 
good  results  of  any  of  the  gatherings. 

At  this  meeting  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  the  trade  associations 
appoint  committees  which  will  take 
up  the  difficulties  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  associations,  analyze 
them  and  decide  upon  the  important 
features  on  which  the  food  control 
officials  will  be  asked  to  decide  or 
take  action.  Representatives  of  the 
food  control  officials  will  then  be 
called  upon  for  action  and  the  results 
of  their  action  will  be  communicated 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  trade 
organizations. 

Of  course,  nothing  in  this  move¬ 
ment  will  prevent  the  individual 


The  annual  convention  of 
the  Dairy,  Drug  and  Food  Offi¬ 
cials  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  events  of  the  year  for  the 
manufacturer  of  food,  the  dis¬ 
tributor  of  products  and  the 
teacher  of  food  subjects,  as  well 
as  for  those  whose  duties  as 
public  officials  brings  them  in 
daily  contact  with  the  food 
problems  of  the  day.  To  these 
people  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
was  done  and  said  at  these 
meetings  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance. 

For  this  reason  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal  will  give  to 
its  readers  in  the  October  issue 
a  complete  story  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  activities  and  ivill  pnnt 
in  the  October  or  succeeding 
issues  many  of  the  important 
addresses  which  were  made 
during  these  sessions.  William 
G.  Davies  ivill  attend  all  of  the 
meetings  of  the  convention  in 
New  York  and  will  report  the 
proceedings  for  this  magazine. 


manufacturer  from  going  directly  to 
the  food  control  officials  when  he 
thinks  he  has  cause  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  by  dealing  with  represen¬ 
tative  committees  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  the  officials  may  be  freed  from 
many  of  the  repetitions,  an  effort 
which  now  takes  much  of  their  time. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  this  will  prove 
to  be  an  effective  method  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  standardization  of  food 
regulations  and  methods  of  enforce¬ 
ment  in  the  various  states  and  thus 
free  the  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  of  the  annoying  and,  at  times, 
costly  necessity  of  having  to  conform 
to  different  regulations  in  different 
states. 

In  inviting  the  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion  officials  of  the  large  municipali¬ 
ties  to  this  convention  another 
innovation  is  introduced.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  work  of  these  officials 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  activities 
of  the  health  control  officials  at  many 
points  and  for  that  reason  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  two  branches  of 
governmental  activities  for  public 
welfare  is  to  be  fostered. 


The  program,  as  announced  in  the 
last  issue  of  this  magazine,  has  been 
revised  and  changed,  as  word  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  officials  that  they 
could  not  attend  or  as  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  change  the  subjects  as¬ 
signed.  The  program,  which  fol¬ 
lows,  has  been  revised  and  is  as  it 
will  be  given  out  in  printed  form  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sessions. 

The  educational  tours  arranged 
for  Wednesday  and  Thursday  will 
include  trips  through  the  large  bak¬ 
ing  plants,  sugar  refineries  and  other 
large  food-producing  establishments 
and  chemical  laboratories.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  prof¬ 
itable  tours  will  be  the  trip  to  the 
railroad  terminals  where  the  visitors 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  glimps¬ 
ing  the  immense  stocks  of  food  that 
roll  into  New  York  every  night  and 
the  methods  of  getting  them  ready 
for  distribution. 

The  following  is  the  revised  pro¬ 
gram  : 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  »:0O  A.M. 
Open  Meeting 
Invocation 

Address  of  Welcome 

By  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Comynis- 
sionei'  of  Health,  New  York  City. 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome 
By  Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner, 
Departmeyit  of  Food  and  Drugs,  State 
Board  of  Health,  Tennessee. 

Appointment  of  Credentials  Committee 
Report  of  Secretary 
By  John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent, 
Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Illinois. 
Report  of  Treasurer 
By  George  J.  Weigle,  Dairy  and  Food 
Coyyunissioner,  Wisconsin. 

Posting  of  Amendments  to  Constitution 
and  By-Caws 
Offering  of  Resolutions 
Appointment  of  Committees 
Adjournment  for  Luncheon 


Afternoon 
Open  Meeting 

Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials 
The  President’s  Address 
By  Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  Dairy  and 
Food  Coynmissioner,  Virginia. 

The  Necessity  for  Medieal  Examination 
of  Employees  of  Food  Manufacturing. 
Storing  and  Dispensing  Establish¬ 
ments 

By  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland. 

Important  Lessons  Taught  by  Court 
Decisions  Relative  to  the  Enforee- 
ment  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Law 

By  George  L.  Flanders,  Counsel,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture,  New  York  State. 

Food  and  Drug  Legislation  During  This 
Year,  What  It  Seeks  to  Do 

By  A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Dispection,  Maine. 

Discussion  by  E.  L.  Barnhouse.  Food 
ayid  Drug  Commissioyier,  Missouri. 

Artificial  Coloring  in  Foods 

By  James  Sorenson,  Dairy  and  Food 
Coynmissioner,  Minnesota. 

Discussion  by  Thomas  Holt,  Dairy  and 
Food  Comynissioyier,  Connecticut. 

Relation  of  Sanitation  of  Foods  to  Pub- 
lie  Health 

By  Dr.  Arthur  Williams,  Food  Con¬ 
troller.  New  York  City. 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  9  A.M. 
Open  Meeting 

Wliat  In  the  Effect  of  the  National  Food 
Law  Enforcement  on  the  Efficiency  of 
the  State  Department  Control 

By  Gut  G.  Frary,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner,  South  Dakota. 

Discussion  by  W.  B.  Barney,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  Iowa. 

Food  Sanitation  in  Army  Camps 

By  Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown,  Director  Food 
Bureau,  New  York  City. 

Municipal  Food  and  Drug  Control,  Its 
Function  and  Scope 

By  Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck,  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner,  Maryland. 

Discussion  by  Wm.  W.  MacDonell.  M. 
D.,  City  Health  Officer,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

State  Food  Control 

_ ,  F1-  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner, 

North  Dakota. 

Discussion  by  W.  G.  Tice,  Chief  Chem¬ 
ist,  Bureau  Foods  and  Drugs,  New  Jersey 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Control 
By  W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Discussion  by  Thomas  Gault,  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  Ohio. 

Economy  of  Distribution 
.  By  Roy  D.  Potts,  Specialist  in  Market¬ 
ing  Dairy  Products,  Bureau  of  Markets, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Good  Eggs,  State  and  Interstate 
By  Dr.  Mary  E.  Pennington,  Chief.  U 
S.  Food  Research  Laboratory,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Standardized  Milk 

By  Julius  Hortvet,  State  Analyst.  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Adjournment  for  Luncheon 
Afternoon 

This  period  reserved  for  Educational 
Tours  arranged  by  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Evening 

Trip  to  sea  shore  and  shore  dinner,  by 
courtesy  of  the  New  York  Committee. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  9  A.M. 
Open  Meeting 

Sanitary  Law  and  Its  Effectiveness  in 
Sanitation  of  Foods 

By  Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst, 
Louisiana. 

Discussion  by  J.  M.  Moore,  Supervisor, 
Division  of  Foods,  Feeds  and  Drugs,  Ala¬ 
bama. 

State  Drug  Control — Present  and 
Future 

By  R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist,  Florida. 

The  Inspection  Service  of  the 
National  Banners’  Association 

By  Frank  Gerber,  President,  National 
Canners’  Association,  Fremont,  Michigan. 

Reoent  Progress  in  Research  Work 
Relative  to  Canned  Goods 

By  Dr.  D.  F.  Bigelow,  Chief  Chemist, 
Rational  Canners’  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Microscopist  in  Charge,  Micro  chemical 
Laboratory. 

Food  Containers  and  Utensils 

By  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Discussion  by  W.  D.  Collins,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Some  Food  Market  Problems 
By  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Foods  and  Markets,  State  of 
New  York. 

Municipal  Milk  Control 

By  Ernest  Kelly,  Chief,  Market  Milk 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Discussion  by  Ole  Salthe,  Supervising 
Chief  Food  Inspector,  New  York  City. 
Adjournment  for  Luncheon. 


Afternoon 

This  period  reserved  for  Educational 
Tours  arranged  by  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Evening 

Association  Dinner 

Erickson  F.  Bushnell,  Toastmaster. 
Speakers,  A.  C.  Monagle,  Dr.  Carl  L. 
Alsberg,  Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  and 
Bolivar  J.  Loyd. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  9  A.M. 
Open  Meeting 

Publicity  in  Food  and  Drug  Control 

By  James  Foust,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Foods,  Pennsylvania. 

Discussion  by  Harry  L.  Eskew,  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner,  Tennessee. 

Necessity  for  Counsel  for  Food  Adinin- 


No  greater  tribute  to  the 
high  standing  and  influence 
of  the  Food  Control  Official  of 
this  country  could  be  paid 
than  that  voiced  bij  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  New  York  City 
when  they  urged  the  officials  to 
hold  their  convention  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  metropolis. 

Because  of  the  congestion  of 
population  and  the  immense 
quantities  of  food  necessary  to 
feed  this  great  community  it 
has  long  been  recognized  that 
unusual  means  for  facilitating 
the  distribution  of  food  and 
for  protecting  the  people 
against  unsanitary  or  careless 
methods  of  handling  must  be 
devised  and  carried  out. 

Plans  were  made  but  their 
successful  carrying  out  has 
been  made  difficult  by  the  in¬ 
difference  and  ignorance  that 
has  been  met  with.  To  help 
overcome  these  obstacles  the 
business  men  of  New  York 
urged  the  food  officials  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  that  city. 
They  believed  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  convention  and 
the  ■publicity  which  its  sessions 
will  give  to  the  various  phases 
of  the  pure  food  movement  will 
result  in  great  good  to  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


istrative  Officers  and  Necessary  Legal 
Machinery  for  the  Enforcement  of 
Dairy,  Food  and  Fruit  Laws 

By  F.  L.  Woodworth,  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner,  Michigan. 

Address 

By  Arjay  Davies,  President,  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Food  Control  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Human  Nutrition 

By  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

Beverages — Intoxicant  and  Non-Intoxi¬ 
cant 

By  William  Frear,  State  Chemist, 
Pennsylvania. 

Bottled  Soda  AVaters 
By  W.  W.  Skinner,  Chemist  in  Charge, 
Water  Laboratory,  Bur.  Chem.,  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture 

Discussion  by  W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chem¬ 
ist,  Mississippi. 

Duties  of  a  State  Bureau  of  Markets 

By  Guy  C.  Smith,  Director,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Adjournment  for  Luncheon. 


Afternoon 

This  period  reserved  for  Educational 
Tours  arranged  by  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Evening- 

Tour  of  New  York  Terminals  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  the  food  supply 
of  New  York,  under  guidance  of  New 
York  Committee. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12 

Entire  day  reserved  for  receiving  com¬ 
munications  from  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  associations  of  manufacturers, 
storers  and  distributors  of  food,  dairv  and 
drug  products. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  9  A.M. 
Executive  Session 

Report  of  Comniitee  on  Co-operation 
Report  of  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions 


Sept.,  1919 


Round  Table  Conference  of  Municipal 
Control  Officers 

Round  Table  Conference  of  National 
and  State  Control  Officers 
Election  of  Officers 

Presentation  of  Invitations  for  Next 
Convention 

Plans  for  Next  Convention 


Public  Health  Con¬ 
vention 

Following  is  the  preliminary  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Section 
of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  which  is  to  be  presented 
at  the  New  Orleans  meeting,  October 
27-30.  The  final  program  will  be 
published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health  appearing  October 
7,  or  may  be  had  upon  application 
after  that  date  to  the  secretory  at 
169  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Program  of  the  Section  on 
Food  and  Drugs 

Chairman,  Mr.  Hermann  C.  Lythoge,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Vice-Chairman,  Fred  C.  Blanck,  M.  D., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary,  Prof.  James  O.  Jordan,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Correspondence  concerning  this  Section  is 
to  be  addressed  to  the  program  chairman, 
Harry  W.  Redfield,  M.  D.,  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Relations  of  Plane  of  Nutrition  to  Public 
Health.  E.  V.  McCollum,  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins 
U  niversity. 

Problem  of  Adequate  Milk  Supply.  Henry  C. 
Sherman,  Professor  of  Food  Chemistry, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Future  of  Food  and  Drug  Control:  Needed 
Developments.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Ph.D., 
Ch ief,  Bureau,  of  Chemistry,  Washington, 

Uses,  Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  Bacter¬ 
iology  in  Food  Control.  E.  O.  Jordan, 
Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 
Organization  of  Control  of  Pasteurization. 
F.  O.  Tonney,  M.  D.,  Board:  of  Health,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.  Discussion:  By  E.  O.  Jordan, 
Chicago. 

What  Should  Be  the  Basis  of  the  Control  of 
Dehydrated  Foods?  Prof.  Samuel  C.  Pres¬ 
cott,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion:  By  E.  V.  McCollum,  M.  D., 
Baltimore. 

Effect  of  Self-Imposed  Inspection  of  the  Trade 
on  Quality  of  Canned  Foods.  H.  M.  Loomis, 
National  Canners  Association,  Washington, 

Purpose  and  Function  of  Commercial  Control 
Laboratories.  L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  Chem- 
ist,  Wilson  and  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Army  Food  Supply,  Specifications  and  Stand¬ 
ards,  Inspection  and  Control.  E.  L.  P. 
Treuthardt,  Captain,  Subsistence  Division, 
Inspection  Branch,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Federal  Meat  Inspection.  John  R.  Mohler, 
M.  D.,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

State  and  Municipal  Meat  Inspection.  John  R. 
Mohler,  M.  D.,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Results  Obtained  by  Combining  a  Number  of 
Insanitary  Slaughter  Houses  into  One  Cen¬ 
tral  Abattoir  with  City  Inspector.  Hon. 
Ed.  H.  McCuistion,  Mayor,  Paris,  Tex. 

A  Model  Law  for  City  Meat  Inspection.  W. 
Parker  Jones,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Country  Slaughter  House:  How  It  Should 
Be  Constructed.  George  H.  Parks,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Proper  Handling  and  Refrigeration  of 
Meat  from  the  Time  It  Leaves  the  Packers’ 
Hands  until  Consumed.  Louis  D.  Hall, 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Washington  D.  C. 


Wooden  Dish es  For  Bulk  Foods 
Stand  S  evere  Sanitary 
and  E  conomy  Tests 


THE  war  and  the  high-cost-of 
living  agitation  have  both 
been  strong  factors  in  aiding 
the  cause  of  those  who  advocate  the 
sale  of  foods  in  bulk  rather  than  in 
packaged  form  on  the  theory  that 
more  can  be  had  for  the  money  if 
the  goods  are  purchased  in  bulk 
and  thus  be  a  help  in  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living.  From  time  to 
time  this  proposition  has  been 
brought  forward  and  always  it  has 
met  a  strong  opposition  from  those 
who  maintain  that  the  cleanliness, 
convenience  and  facility  of  handling 
goods  which  have  been  factory  pack¬ 
aged  offsets  the  difference  in  cost. 

Be  that  as  it  may  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  experiments  have  re¬ 
cently  been  made  by  the  Tri-State 
Chemical  Laboratories  of  Toledo  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of 
wooden  dishes  to  determine  the  value 
to  the  housekeeper  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  economy  and  sanitation. 
Clarence  Rex,  a  member  of  the 
American  Health  Association  super¬ 
vised  and  directed  the  experiments 
and  the  results  given  herewith  are 
the  findings  reported  by  him  to  the 
wood  receptacle  manufacturers. 

The  chemist  who  had  the  work  in 
charge  first  sought  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  materials  of 
which  the  various  dishes  and  con¬ 
tainers  for  food  were  made  con¬ 
tained  deleterious  substances  which 
might  contaminate  the  food  placed 
in  them.  To  learn  this  packages  of 
dishes  or  food  receptacles  were  or¬ 
dered  just  as  they  come  from  the 
manufacturer.  Samples  of  two  kinds 
of  paper  dishes,  wood  pulp  dishes 
and  wooden  dishes  were  secured. 

The  dishes  came  from  a  wholesaler 
in  Toledo  and  the  paper  arrived  at 
the  laboratory  in  packages,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  were  nested  one 
within  the  other,  the  package  being 
wrapped  in  thick  paper,  the  edges 
being  sealed  with  glue.  The  wood 
pulp  dishes  came  nested  in  a  similar 
manner  but  the  wrapping  paper  pro¬ 
tected  only  the  sides  of  the  pile  of 
dishes.  The  wooden  dishes  were  re¬ 
ceived  nested  and  wrapped  in  paper 
and  two  stacks  contained  in  a  box. 

It  was  noted  on  the  arrival  of  these 
goods  from  the  place  where  they 


were  ordered  that  the  paper  packages 
were  in  some  cases  broken  in  the 
process  of  transportation  and  some 
of  the  dishes  were  thus  exposed  to 
contamination.  Those  coming  in 
the  boxes  arrived  in  apparently  as 
good  condition  as  when  they  left 
the  factories. 

On  arrival  at  the  laboratory  the 
packages  were  opened  carefully  and 
dishes  selected  from  the  center  of 
each  package.  The  dishes  were  picked 
up  with  sterile  forceps,  immersed 
in  sterilized  milk  and  placed  in 


sterile  glass  jars  which  were  cov¬ 
ered.  The  milk  was  used  simple  as 
a  growing  medium  for  any  organ¬ 
isms  that  might  be  in  the  dishes. 

When  these  jars  containing  the 
dishes  were  set  aside  to  permit  the 
organisms  in  the  material  of  the  dish 
to  grow,  it  was  noted  that  one  paper 
dish  produced  a  fungus  growth  that 
entirely  tilled  the  glass  jar.  Another 
paper  dish  produced  a  growth  oi 
varied  colors  showing  the  presence 
of  different  bacteria.  The  wood 
dishes  are  reported  to  have  come 
through  the  experiment  with  only 
small  particles  of  mould  apparent. 

An  experiment  was  then  made  to 
determine  the  presence  of  bacteria  on 
the  surface  of  the  various  kinds  of 
dishes.  To  arrive  at  this  the  dishes 
were  taken  from  the  packages  with 
the  same  precautions  as  were  used 
in  the  other  experiments.  A  dish 
from  each  package  was  placed  in  a 
wide  mouth  glass  bottle  which  had 
been  sterilized  and  which  contained 
lOOcc.  of  sterile  water  and  sterile 
shot.  The  bottles  were  then  agitated 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  dishes 


received  a  thorough  washing.  The 
washings  were  then  examined  and 
the  findings  recorded  according  to 
the  methods  recommended  by  the 
Public  Health  Association.  In  the 
report  dish  A  and  dish  B  were  paper 
dishes  which  had  evidently  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  material  to  render 
them  waterproof  as  the  water  was 
filled  with  a  greasy  substance  which 
came  from  them.  Dish  C  represents 
a  wood  pulp  dish  and  I)  a  wood 
dish.. 

One  cc,  0.1  cc  and  0.01  cc  were 


placed  upon  nutrient  agar  and  in¬ 
cubated  for  four  days  at  25  degrees 
C  and  at  37  degrees  C,  and  upon 
Wort  Agar  incubated  for  four  days 
at  25  degrees  C.  Inoculations  were 
also  made  into  tubes  of  dextrose  fer¬ 
mentation  broth,  lactose  bile,  and 
shake  cultures  in  dextrose  agar  all 
of  which  were  incubated  for  four 
days  at  37  degrees  C. 

All  tubes  of  lactose  bile  showing 
gas  were  investigated  for  B  Coli 
types  by  plating  on  the  ordinary 
kinds  oi'  differential  media. 

In  two  instances  the  B  Coli  were 
found.  This  organism  was  detected 
in  lactose  bile,  1  cc  dilution,  in  case 
of  dishes  B  and  C.  Other  organ¬ 
isms  present  were  found  to  be  chiefly 
staphylococci,  diplococci,  cromogenie 
organisms,  schizomycetes  and 
moulds. 

The  number  of  organisms  per  dish 
after  four  days  incubation  ranged 
from  a  minimum  of  50  in  the  case  of 
dish  I)  to  !)00  in  the  case  of  dish  C. 
(See  Table  1.) 

Incubation  of  gas  producing  or¬ 
ganisms  showing  positive  results  in 
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dextrose  fermentation  broth  in  the 
eases  of  A,  B  and  C.  Nothing  was 
found  in  the  case  of  dish  D.  (See 
Table  2.) 

B  Coli  type  were  present  in  lac¬ 
tose  bile  in  the  case  of  dishes  B  and 
C  only.  (See  table  2.) 

Positive  results  were  apparent  in 
all  dishes  in  Dextrose  Shake  Agar. 
(See  table  2.) 

Number  of  moulds  developed  per 
dish  after  six  days  incubation  on 
W  ort  Agar  at  25  degrees  C  ranged 
from  1,  in  the  case  of  dish  D,  to 
1600  in  the  case  of  dish  C.  De¬ 
velopment  of  moulds  in  the  case  of 
dish  C  was  to  a  certain  extent  phe¬ 
nomenal,  and  of  such  peculiarity 
that  photographic  results  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  are  shown  herewith. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  then 
performed  to  determine  how  much 
food  is  lost  to  the  purchaser  by  ab¬ 
solution  by  the  dish  in  which  it  is 
placed  at  the  grocery  store  or  meat 
market.  In  all  of  these  experiments 
so  called  “butter”  dishes,  the  kind 
familiar  to  everybody  who  has  pur¬ 
chased  bulk  food,  were  used. 

Every  available  kind  and  make  of 
these  ‘‘butter”  dishes  was  secured  in 
original  packages  just  as  they  come 


to  the  retailer  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  wholesaler. 

The  following  is  the  report  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  laboratory  workers 
showing  the  methods  used  and  the 
results  attained. 

All  experiments  were  conducted 
on  the  size  designated  by  the  manu¬ 


facturers  at  the  one-pound  dish. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  size  used  to 
the  greatest  extent  in  the  retail 
stores  in  this  city,  and  upon  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  found  the  same 
thing  to  prevail  in  most  other  cities 
of  the  United  States.  This  investi¬ 
gation  has  dealt  principally  with  the 
absorption  of  the  food  product  by 


the  dishes  in  question.  In  carrying 
out  this  work  we  have  adhered  to 
methods  which  would  be  considered 
good  commercial  practice.  We  have 
designated  the  dishes  by  letters  as 
follows : 

A — Representing  a  paper  dish. 

B — Representing  a  paper  dish. 

C — Representing  a  wood  pulp 
dish. 

D — Representing  a  maple  wood 
dish. 

A  and  B  are  paper  dishes  of  differ¬ 


ent  manufacture,  and  appear  to  have 
been  treated  with  a  water-proofing, 
which  has  little  or  no  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  absorption  of  either 
moisture  or  the  food  product. 

ABSORPTION  OF  WATER 
A  series  of  dishes  were  first 
weighed  and  placed  in  a  porcelain 


vessel  containing  distilled  water, 
temperature,  77  degrees  F,  for  15 
minutes.  The  dishes  were  then 
removed  and  suspended  in  air  at 
room  temperature  for  20  minutes, 
to  allow  all  of  the  water  which  would 
drip  from  the  dishes  to  be  removed. 
They  were  then  re-weighed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  actual  amount  of  water 


each  dish  was  capable  of  absorbing 
and  holding.  (See  table  1.) 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the 
capacity  for  absorption  in  this  series 
of  dishes,  and  the  results  of  this  ab¬ 
sorption,  inasmuch  as  juices  and 
liquid  portions  or  the  moisture  of 
food  products  are  considered  a  part 
of  the  product  and  have  a  distinct 
food  value. 

ABSORPTION  OF  FOOD 

During  the  month  of  August  all 
the  different  kinds  of  dishes  des¬ 
cribed  and  shown  in  this  report  were 
purchased  in  original  packages  from 
wholesale  dealers  in  this  city.  These 
dishes  were  then  properly  marked 
and  weighed.  They  were  then  dis¬ 
tributed  to  grocery  and  delicatessen 
stores  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
These  dishes  were  then  used  as  the 
containers  for  the  delivery  of  food 
ordered  by  us,  composed  of  such  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  as  we  found  by  investi¬ 
gation  were  being  dispensed  in  such 
containers.  All  orders  were  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Laboratories  by  the 
method  provided  by  the  persons  and 
firms  from  which  purchases  were 
made.  The  average  time  consumed 
in  delivery  was  about  two  and  one- 
half  hours. 

As  soon  as  samples  were  received 
at  the  Laboratories,  typical  dishes 
were  arranged  in  sets  of  three  and 
photographs  made,  showing  the  ac- 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Table  No.  1 


A  umber  of  Organisms  per  Dish  After  4  Days 
Incubation  on 

Nutrient  Agar  at 

Dextrose 
Shake  Agar  at 

Number  Moulds 
Developed  per  Dish 
After  6  Days  Incu- 
tion  on  Wort  Agar 
at  25  Deg.  C. 

25  Deg.  C. 

37  Deg.  C. 

37  Deg.  O. 

Dish 

A 

400 

400 

300 

20 

Dish 

B 

700 

500 

640 

40 

Dish 

0 

900 

500 

480 

1600 

Dish 

1) 

70 

90 

50 

1 

I  able  No.  2 — Gas  Producing  Organisms 


Incubated  4  Days  at  37  Degrees  C. 


Dextrose  Fermen¬ 
tation  Broth 

Lactose  Bile 

Dextrose 

Shake  Agar 

1  cc. 

0.1  cc. 

0.01  cc. 

1  cc. 

0.1  cc. 

0.01  cc. 

1  cc. 

0.1  cc. 

0.01  cc. 

Dish  A 

X 

| 

!  x 

X 

Dish  B 

X 

X 

X 

Dish  C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Dish  I) 

1 

X 

Tile 


Manufacture  of  Tomato  Paste 


(( 'h  em leal 


of  Plant  Industry ) 


TOMATO  paste  is  the  concen¬ 
trated  pulp  of  tomatoes,  freed 
from  cores,  skins  and  seeds, 
evaporated  down  to  a  pasty  mass.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  tomato 
puree  and  tomato  pulp  that  the  well- 
known  brands  of  canned  soups  and 
condensed  milk  do  to  tbeir  respective 
finished  products — “add  hot  water 
and  serve.”  However,  in  some  cases, 
particularly  in  Italian  dishes,  the 
paste  is  used  as  such  without  any 
subsequent  diluting. 

When  one  considers  that  tomatoes 
contain  on  an  average  about  95  per 
cent  water  and  that  the  consumer  is 
paying  freight  on  this  water,  is  buy¬ 
ing  water  at  the  price  of  tomatoes 
and  is  wasting  other  valuable  com¬ 
modities  (to  be  discussed  later),  he 
can  realize  the  economic  importance 
of  giving  this  matter  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  tomato  product  some  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  Italy  First 

In  the  first  place,  tomato  paste  is 
nothing  new.  Italy,  the  home  of  a 
high  development  of  tomato  tech¬ 
nology  and  consumption,  is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  this  phase  of  the  tomato 
industry.  For  years  she  has  been 
exporting  this  product  in  enormous 
quantities  (13,000-20,000  tons  per 
annum),  primarily,  of  course,  to 
Italian  settlements,  who  were  natur¬ 
ally  the  only  ones  conversant  with 
its  use.  Due  to  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  material  abroad  prior  to 
the  war,  ably  seconded  by  our  low 
tariff  policies,  it  was  almost  hopeless 
to  look  for  an  American  industry  in 
this  product.  But  with  the  embargo 
on  exports  of  foodstuffs  from  Italy, 
together  with  shipping  difficulties, 
the  Italians  the  world  over  found 
themselves  cut  off  from  tins  essen¬ 
tial  constituent  of  their  justly  re¬ 
nowned  sauces.  A  few  Italians  in 
this  country  endeavored  in  a  small 
way  to  enter  the  field,  but  lack  of  the 
necessary  capital,  as  well  as  the 
equally  necessary  technical  skill,  pre¬ 
cluded  them  from  making  much  of 
an  impression  on  the  market.  Then 
it  was  that  wide-awake  and  progres¬ 
sive  American  food  manufacturers 
entered  the  field.  The  summer  of 
1916  was  the  period  of  our  great 
activity  in  taking  Up  this  line  of 
manufacture.  The  technologists 
then  engaged  on  this  problem  are 
still  learning  more  about  it,  for 
though  its  succesful  manufacture  is 
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apparently  simple,  in  reality  it  pos¬ 
sesses  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  which 
are  ruinous.  Some  of  these  I  shall 
discuss. 

Roughly  outlined  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  as  follows :  Toma¬ 
toes  are  thoroughly  washed,  then 
pulped  in  suitable  apparatus  and 
freed  from  cores,  skins  and  seeds, 
just  as  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato 
ketchup  and  tomato  pulp.  The  re¬ 
sulting  mass  is  termed  tomato  juice. 
This  juice  is  then  evaporated  by  vari¬ 
ous  means  to  a  pasty  consistency,  the 
degree  depending  on  the  name,  sell¬ 
ing  price  and  other  commercial  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  finished  goods.  When 
concentrated  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1, 
the  product  is  called  tomato  pulp, 
when  concentrated  about  2 *4  to  1  or 
3  to  1,  it  is  tomato  puree ;  about  5  to 
1  tomato  paste  (salza)  ;  10-12  to  1, 
double  concentrated  (estratta).  The 
product  is  then  packed  into  small 
cans  (6  oz.),  sealed  and  sterilized. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
food  value  which  tomatoes  possess 
seems  to  consist  in  their  content  of 
sugar  and  acid,  it  is  evident  that 
these  solids  are  in  no  way  affected  by 
evaporation  of  the  attendant  water, 
and  that  dilution  of  the  finished 
product  with  water  will  restore  the 
goods  to  their  original  condition. 
The  red  coloring  matter  is  likewise 
non-volatile  and  remains  behind  in 
the  fibrous  fleshy  part  of  the  tomato 
juice  for  the  juice  consists  of  an 
almost  colorless  “whey”  carrying  in 
suspension  the  ground  up  flesh  of 
the  tomato,  this  fleshy  part  is  en¬ 
meshed  the  color  grains,  for  this  pig¬ 
ment  is  insoluble  water. 

Keeping  Color 

Now  this  pigment  is  an  extremely 
delicate  compound  called  lycopin. 
Exposure  to  heat,  or  air,  or  tannin, 
or  iron  causes  it  to  burn  a  dirty 
brown,  dependent  on  the  degree  of 
exposure.  This  is  where  a  source  of 
industrial  difficulty  enters:  namely, 
to  concentrate  without  impairing  the 
color.  This  may  seem  a  secondary 
consideration,  but  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  the  chief  value  of  toma¬ 
toes  lies  in  their  condimental  value, 
it  becomes  patent  why  they  should  be 
manufactured  with  care.  As  a  to¬ 
mato  ketchup  and  a  tomato  soup  are 
far  more  appetizing  when  of  a  rich 
red  color,  so  is  tomato  paste. 

In  the  first  place,  to  secure  a  first- 
class  product,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 


sary  to  start  with  good  stock.  To 
endeavor  to  make  a  rich  red  product 
from  unripe  green  tomatoes  or  from 
yellowish  blighted  ones,  however  skil¬ 
ful  the  manufacturing  process,  will 
never  win  out  in  the  long  run.  As 
the  war  is  over  and  commercial 
rivalry  is  again  coming  forward,  in¬ 
ferior  grades  can  not  compete.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Italian  to¬ 
mato  is  much  redder  and  otherwise 
more  adapted  for  paste  manufacture 
than  the  American  tomato,  it  be¬ 
hooves  our  factories  to  put  out  the 
very  best  product  possible  in  order 
to  stay  in  the  market  when  the  fight 
is  on.  Some  of  our  manufacturers 
are  doing  it.  All  can. 

Thorough  Washing 

The  next  step  is  to  wash  the  to¬ 
matoes  thoroughly.  A  step  so  appar¬ 
ently  simple  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
It  has  a  triple  significance:  (1)  that 
the  goods  can  be  properly  inspected 
for  removing  the  unsound:  (2)  that 
they  may  be  sanitary  and  otherwise 
clean;  and  (3)  that  the  broker  may 
not  use  the  presence  of  traces  of  grit 
to  reject  a  shipment.  No  one  likes 
to  get  a  bit  of  grit  between  his  teeth. 
And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  paste  manufacture.  Due 
to  the  high  ratio  of  concentration  of 
paste,  a  given  percentage  of  grit  go¬ 
ing  through  the  washer  adhering  to 
the  tomato  will  be  greatly  evident 
when  the  juice  is  concentrated  to 
paste,  while  if  just  pulp  or  ketchup 
was  being  manufactured  the  grit 
would  be  negligible.  This  is,  of 
course,  merely  a  matter  of  concen¬ 
tration. 

Subsequent  to  the  washing,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  and  removal  of  all 
rotten  goods  must  be  rigidly  en¬ 
forced.  Not  only  is  this  expedient 
on  ethical  grounds,  but  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
rightly  render  the  path  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  careless  in  this  re¬ 
spect  a  rough  and  rocky  one.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  relation  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  microscopical  “count  ’  of  a 
product  and  its  content  of  rotten 
stock. 

From  here  approved  practice  di¬ 
verges,  but  after  all  it  is  dependent 
on  the  quality  of  product  desired.  If 
yield  of  juice  is  the  first  consider¬ 
ation  and  quality  secondary,  then  the 
tomatoes  are  broken  up  by  steam  into 
a  pulpy  mass  and  then  cycloned  (see 
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later).  If,  however,  the  quality  is 
the  first  consideration,  then  the  cy- 
eloning  is  practiced  on  the  unheated 
raw  tomatoes.  When  heated,  the  en¬ 
tire  tomato  is  softened  which  results 
in  a  cleaner  separation  of  skin  and 
seed.  But  this  softening  operates  at 
the  same  time  on  the  green  portions 
about  the  stem  and  core  and  also  ex¬ 
tracts  tannin  and  other  objectionable 
products  from  the  bits  of  stem  and 
leaves,  yielding  more  juice  but  poorer 
in  color  and  flavor.  Unheated,  the 
greener  portions  are  removed  with 
the  cores  and  seed,  thus  decreasing 
yield,  but  obtaining  a  redder  and  bet- 
ter  flavored  product. 

Tomato  Pulper 

A  cyclone  machine  which  pulps 
the  tomatoes  is  a  horizontal  perfor¬ 
ated  cylinder,  provided  with  a  paddle 
rotating  on  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  The  blades  of  the  paddle 
just  clear  the  cylinder  along  its  en¬ 
tire  length.  The  tomatoes  are  fed 
mto  a  hopper  at,  one  end  of  a  cylin¬ 
der,  and  on  entering,  are  caught  by 
the  rotating  paddle  which  breaks 
them  up  and  forces  all  juice  and 
flesh  through  the  perforations,  while 
the  seed,  skins  and  cores  pass  con¬ 
tinuously  out  of  the  other  end.  In 
other  words,  the  paddle  performs  the 
same  function  of  the  housewife’s 
hand  or  masher  when  she  forces  to¬ 
matoes  or  other  soft  fruit  through  a 
Hollander.  I  hese  machines  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  power,  rotate  about  400  re¬ 
volutions  per  minute  and  can  often 
handle  two  thousand  bushels  in  a 
ten-hour  working  day. 

Tn  view  of  the  discussion  above  re¬ 
garding  the  sensitiveness  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  to  heat  and  air,  it  follows  that 
at  this  stage  technical  questions  en¬ 
ter  concerning  methods  of  concen¬ 
trating  the  juice.  Presumably  vac¬ 
uum  evaporation  is  the  solution.  And 
in  general  it  is,  but  at  the  same  time 
open  air  concentration  can  give  a 
splendid  product  when  performed 
correctly. 

One  can  only  expect  the  best  re¬ 
sults  to  he  achieved  with  vacuum 
pans  when  one  uses  a  pan  designed 
specifically  for  tomato  juice  reduc¬ 
tion.  Tt  should  be  constructed  of 
some  substance  which  tomato  juice 
will  not  attack  readily,  or  at  any 
event  will  not  react  adversely  within 
the  sense  of  imparting  a  harmful 
taste  or  color.  Iron  is  thus  pro¬ 
hibited.  Aluminum  is  far  too  read¬ 
ily  attacked  by  the  acid  juices. 
Enameled  steel  is  certainly  most  re¬ 
sistant  to  corrosion,  but  it  insulates 
the  boiling  juice  too  effectively  from 
the  heating  surfaces  when  the  latter 


are  steam  jackets.  This  leaves  copper 
as  the  best  known  and  most  widely 
used  material  for  vacuum  pan  con¬ 
struction.  A  special  iron-silicon  al¬ 
loy  furnished  by  the  manufacturers 
was  tested  out  in  this  particular  and 
found  singularly  resistant.  But  it  is 
extremely  brittle  and  difficult  to  ma¬ 
chine. 

A  vacuum  pan  for  tomato  juice 
concentration  should  be  provided 
with  a  high  entrainment  and  a  catch¬ 
all  return  trap.  Like  condensing 
milk,  tomato  juice,  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  tlie  pan,  foams  exces¬ 
sively.  However,  on  proper  coaxing 
it  along  by  applying  as  much  steam 
>\s  possible  without  letting  the  mass 
foam  over  into  the  entrainment,  the 
air  is  soon  boiled  out  and  the  mass 
settles  down  to  an  even  boil.  As  this 
phase  approaches,  more  steam  is 
turned  on  until  it  is  boiling  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  the  system  will  economic¬ 
ally  stand,  considering  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  entrainment  and  con¬ 
densing  facilities. 

A  most  effective  means  to  prevent 
foaming  is  to  either  bring  the  mass 
of  juice  to  a  boil  just  before  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  pan  whereby  the  air 
is  removed  and  hence  the  cause  of 
the  foaming,  or  adding  a  little  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  into  the  pan  when  start¬ 
ing  a  batch.  The  oil  operates  to  keep 
down  the  foam.  Half  a  glass  full  of 
a  150-200  gallon  batch  is  ample. 

Pan  Operation 

The  pan  is  operated  as  follows: 
Closing  all  outlets,  the  suction 
pumps  are  started  and  the  pan  evacu¬ 
ated  of  air.  The  juice  is  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  in.  When  the  steam 
jacket  is  about  one-third  covered, 
steam  is  gradually  turned  on  with 
the  juice  still  entering.  By  the  time 
the  jacket  is  about  three-quarters 
full,  the  juice  should  he  boiling.  The 
agitation  of  the  boiling  now  causes 
the  juice  to  cover  the  jacket.  As 
soon  as  the  coils  are  covered,  steam 
may  be  slowly  and  gradually  turned 
into  them  until  all  is  operating  nor¬ 
mally.  The  incoming  stream  of  to¬ 
mato  juice  is  then  throttled  down 
until  the  rate  of  evaporation  and 
entry  of  juice  is  about  equal.  This 
is  to  keep  the  boiling  level  constant. 
If  the  heating  surfaces  become  ex¬ 
posed,  the  charge  is  liable  to  burn  on 
to  them.  Tf'  a  batch  starts  to  foam 
over,  it  may  be  caught  by  momen¬ 
tarily  breaking  the  vacuum  by  open¬ 
ing  the  vacuum-release  valve.  The 
boiling  surface  immediately  drops, 
the  foam  is  broken  and  the  mass  boils 
quietly. 

A  high  vapor  space  is  necessary  to 
provide  not  only  against  loss  due  to 
excessive  initial  foaming  in  the 


earlier  stages  of  manufacture,  but 
also  the  more  serious  loss  through 
entrainment  of  droplets  of  juice 
when  the  mass  begins  to  thicken. 
1  )ue  to  the  rapid  increase  in  viscosity 
and  later  pastiness  which  develops 
as  concentration  progresses,  the  va¬ 
por  in  seeking  to  escape,  emerges 
from  the  boiling  mass  in  so-called 
explosive  bursts  which  causes  the 
product  to  spatter  badly.  If  the  rate 
of  ebullition  is  too  great,  the  speed 
of  the  vapors  in  escaping  through  the 
entrainment  mechanically  carr  v 
along  the  light  spray  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  evaporation  and  the  spat¬ 
tering  masses  of  paste  in  the  later 
stages.  Thus  the  boiling  chamber 
must  be  high. 

Vapors  Must  Escape 

Too  narrow  an  entrainment  or  va¬ 
por  pipe  is  to  be  avoided.  Inasmuch 
as  all  vapors  generated  must  escape, 
it  follows  that  the  smaller  the  en¬ 
trainment  the  greater  will  be  the 
speed  of  the  vapors.  In  fact,  a  mass 
can  be  made  to  boil  too  fast  for  the 
vapors  to  be  readily  carried  off.  Drop 
in  vacuum  results. 

^  ith  regard  to  the  heating  appli¬ 
ances,  a  steam  jacket  supplemented 
with  steam  coils  gives  the  best  serv¬ 
ice  for  all  around  work.  A  steam 
jacket  by  itself  does  not  possess 
enough  heating  surface  to  give  a 
great  enough  evaporating  rate,  while 
coils  alone  are  not  so  readily  con¬ 
trolled.  A  steam  calandria  or  drum, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  evaporation  of 
sugar  syrups,  caustic  liquors,  and 
other  such  large  industrial  instilla¬ 
tions,  while  excellent  in  many  ways, 
possesses  drawbacks  which  render 
such  equipment  inadvisable  for  to¬ 
mato  paste  manufacture.  In  the  first 
place,  they  require  an  excessively 
high  boiling  chamber  and  entrain¬ 
ment  necessitated  by  the  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  foam  during  initial  heating. 
Then  when  the  mass  begins  to  get 
pasty,  the  circulation  through  the 
tubes  is  liable  to  become  sluggish.  Tf 
this  develops  and  the  mass  sticks  to 
the  heating  surfaces,  it  burns  to  a 
leathery  consistency  and  becomes  as 
great  a  task  to  clean  as  a  tubular 
boiler.  To  distribute  the  steam  ef¬ 
fectively  through  the  nest  of  tubes  to 
insure  even  boil  is  also  very  difficult. 
When  one  adds  to  the  above  objec¬ 
tions  the  fact  that  the  boiling  level 
of  the  charge  must  be  always  kept 
above  the  calandria,  it  follows  that 
no  small  batches  can  be  worked. 

In  any  event,  no  heating  surfaces 
can  be  exposed  above  the  level  of  the 
boiling  mass  without  danger  of  the 
latter  burning  on.  Hence,  a  low 

jacket,  and  a  steam  coil  in  sections 

(Continued  on  page  35.) 


H  ow  the  State  Controls  the 
Cold  Storage  Industry 


Commissioner  Porter  Tells  How  the  Cold  Storage  Laws  Operate 
in  the  State  of  New  York  to  Protect  the  Public 

and  Honest  Storage  Man 


IN  order  that  the  reader  may  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  a  cold-stor¬ 
age  warehouse  is  for,  and  what  it 
may  oi  may  not  do,  let  us  take  a 
concrete  case  of  a  man  who  wishes 
to  invest  his  money  in  such  a  plant 
where  the  opportunities  seem  to  be 
wonderfully  good.  He  consults 
architects  and  cold-storage  engi¬ 
neers,  and  in  due  course  of  time  his 
plant  is  ready  for  business. 

In  the  meantime,  Jones  (as  we 
will  call  our  friend)  has  informed 
himself  as  to  what,  as  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  man,  he  may  or  may  not  do,  by 
writing  to  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter, 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets 
in  Albany,  and  obtaining  a  copy  of 
the  laws  under  which  his  future  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  operated. 

The  first  thing  he  finds  out  is, 
that,  in  order  to  do  business,  he  has 
to  take  out  a  license  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  such  license  has  to  lie  made 
in  writing  to  the  department  on  or 
before  September  first  each  year. 
Then,  if  upon  inspection  of  his 
plant,  it  is  found  to  be  sanitary  and 
spit-able  for  cold  storage  purposes,  a 


license  will  be  issued  to  him  each 
year,  on  payment  of  $25  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state. 

The  definition  of  the  term  “food," 
as  used  by  the  law  covering  cold 
storage,  includes  any  article,  except 
nuts,  fruits,  cheese  and  vegetables, 
used  as  food  by  man  or  beast  and 
every  ingredient  of  such  article. 
Thus  Jones  sees  that  his  chances 
for  service  are  almost  unlimited. 
He  could  accept  apples,  butter,  fish 
of  all  kinds,  cheese,  eggs,  beef,  pork, 
both  pickled  and  salt,  lard,  lamb, 
and  mutton,  turkeys,  fowls,  and 
many  other  things.  He  finds  it  to 
be  unlawful,  however,  for  him  to 
receive  for  storage  any  kind  of  food 
unless  such  food  is  in  an  apparently 
pure  and  wholesome  condition  and 
unless,  moreover,  the  food  or  pack¬ 
age  containing  the  same  is  branded, 
stamped,  or  marked  in  some  con¬ 
spicuous  place,  with  the  day.  month, 
and  year  when  it  was  received  for 
storage.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
learns  that  every  time  an  article  of 
food  is  {alien  out  bv  a  customer, 
the  date  of  removal  has  to  be 


branded,  stamped,  or  marked  on  it. 

The  Chinese  have  a  custom  of 
keeping  eggs  in  covered  pits  for 
years,  until  they  turn  black,  when 
they  are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
The  state  law,  however,  Jones  finds, 
is  very  explicit  on  this  point  and 
forbids  the  holding  of  food  or  any 
article  of  food  in  cold  storage  for 
longer  than  a  period  of  twelve 
months. 

Jones  is  not  a  man  who  would 
stoop  to  tricking  or  evasion  of  the 
law,  but  lie  was  interested  in  in¬ 
forming  himself  as  to  the  powers 
conferred  by  law  on  state  authori¬ 
ties.  He  finds  that  while  the 
original  law  vested  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  with  the 
administration  of  cold  storage 
regulations,  a  later  act  transferred 
that  power  to  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  which  has  delegated 
actual  supervision  to  Commissioner 
of  Foods  and  Markets  Eugene  H. 
Porter. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  state 
that  where  a  business  is  conducted 
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After  being  weighed  the  fish  are 
are  immaculately  uniformed,  and  every 


thoroughly  washed  in  the  long  trough.  Employees  handling  the  fish 
precaution  is  taken  to  insure  a  sanitary  process  from  beginning  to  end. 
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As  the  fish  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  operators  pack  them  in  shallow  trays  in  order  that  they  may 
become  thoroughly  frozen  through  within  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible.  This  operation  is  known  as 
panning.  In  the  foreground  is  shown  a  load  of  trays  about  to  be  conveyed  to  the  temporary  freezing  room. 
At  the  rear  of  the  workers  are  piles  of  trays  ready  for  future  use. 
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under  certain  rules  and  regulations 
laid  down  by  a  governing  body  (the 
state  in  this  case)  such  business  is 
required  to  make  frequent  reports  to 
the  powers  that  be,  and  Jones  must 
conform  to  these  requirements;  that 
is,  he  must  submit  monthly  reports 
(page  15)  to  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Foods  and  Markets,  upon 
printed  forms  provided  by  the  com¬ 
missioner,  setting  forth  in  itemized 
particulars  the  quantity  of  each  and 
every  foodstuff  in  storage  or  in  his 


control,  and  this  report  must  be 
tiled  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of 
each  month,  and  the  reports  so 
rendered  must  show  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  report  is  filed. 

The  state  also  prohibits  the  re¬ 
turn  of  food  to  cold  storage  when 
once  released  for  the  purpose  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  same  on  the  market  for  sale. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  has 
been  found  that  once  an  article  of 
food  has  been  taken  from  a  low 


temperature  to  a  higher  one,  de¬ 
terioration  sets  in,  which  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  renders  it 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  Now, 
if  a  side  of  beef,  for  example,  were 
withdrawn  from  cold  storage,  and 
then  returned,  after  exposure  to  the 
warm  air,  to  a  cold-storage  room 
again,  the  process  of  deterioration 
would  be  at  work,  and  while  the 
cold  air  would  retard  it,  yet  it  could 
not  restore  the  meat  to  its  former 
condition.  So,  to  avoid  all  chances 
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So  cold  is  the  temporary  storage  room  that  no  part  of  the  fish  can  escape  freezing.  This  photograph, 
though  dim,  is  unusually  good,  since  the  warm  air  rushing  in  with  the  advent  of  the  camera  in  the  storage 
room,  creates  a  film  of  moisture  on  the  lens  that  is  unavoidable. 
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This  frosty  scene  is  typical  of  any  summer  day  in  cold  storage.  In  this  room  are  stored  salmon,  halibut 
skate  and  sea  bass.  In  the  foreground  are  piled  pails  of  scollops. 
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of  danger,  the  state  forbids  the  re¬ 
turn  of  any  food  commodity. 

Having  read,  marked,  learned, 
and  inwardly  digested  the  rules  ana 
regulations  under  which  he  will  do 
business,  Jones  may  now  go  ahead 
with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
the  state  is  back  of  him  and  will 
see  that  he  has  a  clear  road  and 
equal  opportunity  with  other  cold 
storage  men  to  develop  his  business. 

One  more  point  arises,  that  is,  the 
practical  use  of  the  blank  forms 
which  are  adopted  by  the  state  in 
the  enforcement  of  its  rule  govern¬ 
ing  cold-storage  warehouses. 

First,  there  is  Form  No.  1.  This 
is  a  notification  to  John  Jones  that 
a  license  has  been  issued  to  him. 
The  wording  is  simple  and  needs  no 
explanation. 

Form  No.  II  is  the  blank  on 
which  Jones  must  make  his  monthly 
report  and  explains  itself. 

Form  No.  Ill  is  the  form  used 
by  the  inspector  in  his  monthly  visit, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  Jones  to  study 
the  facsimile,  that  he  may  avoid  any 
missteps. 

Form  No.  IV:  No  inspector 
visiting  Jones’  plant  should  even 
have  occasion  to  file  this  form 
against  him  or  his  customers  in  the 
commissioner’s  office.  In  the  illus¬ 
trated  form  shown,  the  man  who 
violated  the  law  was  not  Jones,  but 
James  Blank  and  Co.,  for  he  was 
aware  when  placing  the  packages  in 
the  warehouse  that  the  law  required 
him  to  remove  them  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  Nevertheless,  Jones 
should  have  insisted  that  his  cus¬ 


tomer  observe  the  law,  knowing  that 
a  breach  of  it  would  reflect  on  him. 

The  four  forms  above-mentioned 
cover  all  the  reports  directly  relat¬ 
ing  to  Jones’  warehouse.  The  three 
remaining  forms,  however,  bear  in¬ 
directly  oh  the  cold-storage  business 
and  Jones  is,  or  should  be,  vitally 
interested  in  their  observance. 

Form  No.  V  is  a  blank  form  used 
by  inspectors  who  visit  dealers 
handling  cold-storage  foods,  and  its 
purpose  is  the  recording  of  any  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  law  governing  the 
handling  of  such  foods. 

Form  VI  is  a  notification  to  a  re¬ 
tailer  that  he  is  violating  the  rule  re¬ 
quiring  the  display  of  a  card  stating 
that  he  is  offering  for  sale  articles  of 
food  that  have  been  kept  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  The  inspector  makes  note  of  his 
inspection  on  the  attached  stub  and 
informs  the  dealer  he  will  return 
later  to  see  that  the  card  is  properly 
displayed. 

After  Jones  has  embarked  on  his 
new  business,  should  any  question 
arise  to  puzzle  him,  he  will  find  the 
State  Division  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  ready  to  assist  him  in  any  way 
in  its  power. 


One  of  the  main  causes  of  high 
prices,  says  the  English  food  control¬ 
ler,  is  the  low  value  of  money.  The 
cost  of  production  has  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased.  The  public  should 
produce  more  and  consume  less,  but 
they  are  producing  less  and  consum¬ 
ing  more.  He  appeals  to  producers 
and  traders  to  work  at  the  smallest 
margin  of  profit. 


Bread  Made  With  Sea 
Water 

T  has  long  been  a  custom  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  France  to  make  up 
the  dough  for  bread  with  sea-water 
instead  of  using,  as  is  customary, 
fresh  water,  with  the  addition  of  salt 
required  to  make  bread  both  health¬ 
ful  and  appetizing,  says  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Digest.  Mr.  Albert  Saint  Ser- 
nin,  a  French  naval  pharmacist  of 
the  first  class,  urges  the  wider  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  practice,  which  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  several  advantages  ; 
the  bread  keeps  moist  longer,  owing 
to  the  affinity  for  water  possessed  by 
the  magnesium  chloride  sea-water 
contains;  it  is  very  wholesome,  since 
it  provides  not  only  the  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  magnesium,  but  other 
mineral  substances  which  the  bodv 
can  make  use  of. 

The  water  must  be  collected  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  land  and 
should  be  taken  from  a  depth  of  six 
or  seven  yards  if  possible.  The 
yeast  must  be  prepared  with  fresh 
water  and  the  salt  water  used  for 
mixing  the  dough.  The  French 
writer  adds: 

“Bread  made  with  sea  water,  use¬ 
ful  for  everybody,  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  specially  for  growing  chil¬ 
dren,  for  convalescents,  and  for  all 
those  who  need  to  repair  the  wastes 
due  to  fever  or  to  hard  labor.” 


The  most  important  discussions 
of  the  day  revolve  around  “Food.” 
Bead  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  regularly  to  keep  informed. 


The  Dietitian  in  the  Small  Hospital 


By  MADELINE  FOSS  MEHLIG.  B.  S. 


(Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Dietitians’  Service, 
the  Institution  Section 

In  order  to  advance  the  profession 
of  the  dietitian  to  that  of  the  rank 
of  a  specialist,  the  organization  of 
the  Chicago  Dietitians  was  estab¬ 
lished.  It  meets  monthly  in  the  Red 
Cross  Chicago  chapter  rooms,  and 
most  interesting  programs  are  given 
with  the  aid  of  the  Chicago  medical 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  dietetics.  All  Chicago  dietitians 
desire  to  continue  their  education 
and  compare  their  work  to  that  being 
done  in  other  hospitals  as  well  as 
interest  the  general  public  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  diet  in  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
ease.  With  such  an  organization  the 
dietitian  in  the  small  hospital  need 
no  longer  feel  that  she  is  alone  in 
her  profession. 

Without  Dietitians 

Chicago  has  about  one  hundred 
hospitals  and  there  are  about  sixty 
dietitians  present  at  most  every 
meeting  of  the  association,  showing 
that  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  hospitals  do  not  have  dietitians 
on  their  staff.  About  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  hospitals  have  a  part  time 
instructor,  who  teaches  the  nurses 
the  theory  of  dietetics;  the  other 
twenty  per  cent  have  neither  resident 
dietitian  nor  instructor.  One  hospi¬ 
tal  with  about  250  beds  has  no 
supervision  of  its  trays  or  its  special 
diets.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
gross  errors  in  diet,  such  as  diabetic 
patients  being  brought  a  tray  con¬ 
taining  cream  of  wheat,  wheat  bread, 
potatoes,  macaroni  (all  these  foods 
contain  starch,  which  is  forbidden  to 
diabetics),  nor  is  it  uncommon  to 
see  the  staff  seated  to  a  rneal  of  cold 
roast  beef,  fried  potatoes,  cheese, 
fried  eggs,  bread,  apple  butter,  cof¬ 
fee,  cream  and  butter  (this  menu  is 
too  concentrated  and  1  acks  green 
vegetables).  Such  a  meal  may  be 
served  any  night,  whether  in  hot  or 
cold  weather.  The  hospital  which 
lacks  supervision  of  the  menus, 
whether  for  patient  or  staff,  is  de¬ 
feating  its  own  aims.  Dissatisfaction 
of  the  patient,  poor  patronage  and 
unhappy  nurses  are  the  result  of  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  important  matter  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  hospital. 

The  dietitian  in  the  hospital  pre¬ 
vents  waste,  overfeeding,  underfeed¬ 
ing,  poor  cooking  and  increases  the 
profit  and  the  health  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

Some  of  the  smaller  hospitals  are 


Central  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross).  I 
of  the  Home  Economies  Conference,  held  at  the 
Madison,  Wis.,  June  9,  1919. 

giving  in  their  nurses’  course  in  di¬ 
etetics  the  minimum  number  of  lec¬ 
ture  hours,  that  is,  the  instructor 
teaches  the  nurses  a  short  course  of 
from  12  to  16  hours;  the  better  and 
larger  hospitals  are  giving  their 
nurses  36  hours-of  lecture  work  plus 
their  one  month’s  practice  work  in 
the  diet  kitchen.  No  nurse  is 
equipped  to  graduate  until  she  has 
had  a  course  in  dietetics  which  will 
enable  her  to  satisfactorily  superin¬ 
tend  and  prepare  the  diet  of  all  ages 
and  classes  of  patients.  So,  too,  she 
must  be  able  to  take  correctly  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  doctor,  who  orders 
special  diets. 

The  small  hospitals  must  have  an 
unusually  able  dietitian,  because  she 
must  not  only  supervise  food  prep¬ 
aration  and  dieting  for  patients  and 
staff,  but  she  must  be  an  able  man¬ 
ager  of  institutional  affairs.  She 
may  have  the  buying  of  all  supplies, 
including  linen,  utensils  and  food. 
She  will  be  expected  to  employ  all 
kitchen  and  dining-room  employes 
and  keep  them  sufficiently  busy  and 
happy.  In  one  small  Chicago  hos¬ 
pital  a  dietitian  was  employed,  but 
after  three  months’  trial  dispensed 
with  because  she  did  not  satisfac¬ 
torily  fill  the  need.  The  fault  was 
no  more  with  the  dietitian  than  with 
the  hospital  executive  who  hired  her. 
She  was  not  properly  equipped  for 
the  position.  As  a  special  dietitian 
in  a  large,  well  organized  hospital 
she  would  have  been  a  success,  but 
as  a  dietitian  in  a  small  hospital  she 
was  unprepared  to  qualify. 

Experience  Valuable 

Hospital  executives  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  there  are  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  dietitians  just  out  of  a 
two-year  school  and  dietitians  who 
have  the  background  given  by  a  four- 
year  college.  Whatever  institution  is 
preparing  the  girl  for  this  work,  it 
must  give  sufficient  amount  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  to  enable  the  grad¬ 
uate  to  at  least  feel  at  home  among 
institutional  surroundings. 

The  Red  Cross  Central  Division, 
Bureau  of  Dietitian  Service,  recently 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  asking  the 
Chicago  Dietitian : 

“Did  you  feel  prepared  for  your 
work  when  you  first  entered  the  hos¬ 
pital  ?” 

Over  sixty  per  cent  answered  that 
they  felt  unprepared.  It  was  mostly 


epresenting  the  Chicago  Dietitians’  Association  of 
University  of  Wisconsin, 

the  very  recent  graduates  that  felt 
most  sure  of  themselves.  However, 
all  agreed  that  at  least  three  months 
experience  as  student  dietitian  is 
necessary. 

In  Every  Hospital 

This  experience  and  more,  too,  is 
needed  if  the  dietitian  entering  the 
rospital  is  to  do  all  that  is  expected 
of  her.  There  is  a  place  for  her  on 
the  staff  of  every  progressive  hos¬ 
pital.  The  nurses  need  her  teachings, 
the  patients  her  help,  and  the  doctors 
her  experience.  But  the  dietitian 
who  expects  to  be  considered  a 
trained  specialist  on  the  executive 
staff  of  the  hospital  must  have  a  sci¬ 
entific  training,  institutional  experi¬ 
ence,  mature  judgment  and  a  good 
measure  of  ability. 

This  might  be  called  the  age  of 
Dietotherapy.  Medical  colleges  are 
teaching  future  doctors  dietetics, 
drugs  are  being  superseded  by  proper 
foods ;  many  diseases  are  cured  thru 
diet ;  hospitals  are  teaching  patients 
what  to  eat,  and  infant  mortality  is 
being  lowered  thru  correction  of 
malnutrition.  Infant  welfare  asso¬ 
ciations,  day  nurseries  and  special 
clinics  are  demanding  dietitians  for 
their  staffs.  It  must  be  the  woman 
who  will  fulfill  this  need,  as  she  only 
can  combine  knowledge  of  cookery 
and  science  in  right  proportions. 


Changes  in  the  Cost 
of  Living 

INCE  signing  of  the  armistice, 
changes  in  the  average  cost  of 
the  different  items  entering  into  the 
budget  were : 

All  items . 2.8 %  decrease 

Food . 4.4%  decrease 

Shelter  . 1.7%  increase 

Clothing . 6.2%  decrease 

Fuel,  heat  &  light.  .1.3%  increase 
Sundries  . No  change 

For  the  entire  period  July,  1914- 
March,  1919,  the  increases  in  the 
respective  items  were: 

All  items . 61.3  per  cent 

Food  .  75  per  cent 

Shelter .  22  per  cent 

Clothing .  81  per  cent 

Fuel,  heat  and  light.  .  57  per  cent 
Sundries  .  55  per  cent 
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H  am  an  d  B  aeon  m  the  Making 

The  History  of  the  Meat  of  the  Hog  Is  Told  In  This 
Article  as  Well  as  Modern  Methods  of 
Preparing  It  for  Our  Tables 


'T'HE  advent  of  His  Lordship,  the 

porker,  in  the  daily  dietary  of 
mankind,  dates  back  to  early  ages. 
There  is  a  wonderful  old  myth  which 
tells  of  a  day,  a  thousand  years  after 
the  Flood,  when  the  goddess,  Ceres, 
had  planted  a  field  of  wheat  which, 
she  discovered  one  day,  was  invaded 
by  a  pig.  So  enraged  was  the  goddess 
that  she  had  him  punished  and  after¬ 
wards  cooked,  thus  discovering  his 
superior  virtues  as  a  most  delicious 
food. 

In  later  days  this  worthy  factor  in 
culinary  art  was  most  maliciously 
slandered,  being  held  as  impure  by 
the  Egyptians,  while  the  religious 
Israelites  honored  him  more  by  their 
ancient  boycott  than  by  prescribing 
him  as  an  article  suitable  for  their 
diet,  though  the  Chinese  have  ever 
favored  this  savory  meat.  The  favor 
which  has  been  shown  this  delicious 
food  has  brought  it  to  the  present- 
day  diet  as  an  universal  favorite. 

Even  in  ancient  Homan  days  the 
pig  afforded  a  means  for  displaying 
the  fine  art  of  cookery.  One  of  their 
favorite  practices  was  to  season  this 
meat  so  that  it  would  taste  like  any 
other  meat.  Their  artistic  sense,  too, 
was  most  worthily  displayed  in  the 
culinary  achievement  called  the 
‘“Trojan  pig.”  The  animal  was 
brought  to  the  table  whole,  posed  in 
lifelike  attitude. 

In  the  days  of  unrub  luxury  be¬ 
fore  foods  were  specified  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  “classes”  the  Homan  household 
was  never  without  the  favored  bacon. 

Even  in  feudal  fighting  days,  sol¬ 
dier's  rations  included  “two  hundred 
seventy  score  of  bacon”  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  men  for  forty  days. 

The  bounteous  feasts  of  baronial 
mansions  in  “Merrie  Old  England 
were  copiously  supplied  by  quantities 
of  “flitches  of  bacon.”  Bards  have 
often  sung  the  praises  of  this  delect¬ 
able  food  as  is  evidenced  by  Pope’s 
reference  to  “Party’s  Ham  Pie,” 
Partineuf’s  famous  invention.  Scott 
mentions  Lady  Margaret  Belenden  s 
marriage  feast  where  viands  solid 
and  substantial  were  served,  the 
“priestly  ham”  being  included. 


By  Eleanor  Lee  Wright 

When  there  was  much  interchang¬ 
ing  of  names  for  foods  during  the 
Saxon  Conquest  period  bacon  re¬ 
tained  its  Saxon  name. 

The  part  played  by  food  in  history 
and  on  special  gala  events  is  all  very 
interesting. 

In  England,  on  Carling  Sunday, 
the  week  before  Palm  Sunday,  a  spe¬ 
cial  soup  was  made  of  grey  peas  and 
bacon  and  given  to  customers  of  inn¬ 
keepers.  Christmas  Pay  dinner  was 
a  lavish  affair,  having  in  the  second 
course  “a  gammon  of  Westphalia 
bacon,”  while  even  the  dinner  of  poor 
English  farmers  contained  a  scrap  of 
bacon. 

As  one  rhymester  said, 

“The  chiefest  food  they  found 
most  good  in, 

Was  rusty  bacon  and  bag-pud- 
din’.” 

Spanish  “oglia”  contained  many 
kinds  of  meat  and  the  recipe  in¬ 
cluded  “enterlarded  bacon.”  In  Rus¬ 
sia  many  of  the  hotel  keepers  used  to 
place  “snacks”  on  the  sideboard 
which  consisted  of  many  appetizing 
foods,  among  which  was  raw  ham. 
Ham  and  bacon  of  olden  times  was 
doubtless  an  excellent,  most  edible 
food.  But  think  of  what  those  peo¬ 
ple  missed  in  way  of  our  present-day 
skillfully  prepared  products. 

Careful  Selection 

The  selection  of  ham  and  pork  be¬ 
gins  outside  of  the  plants — it  begins 
with  careful  selection  of  the  animal. 
After  the  sides  of  pork  are  ready  for 
the  pork  house  the  skilled  butcher 
grades  every  one  of  them,  judging  it 
by  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  flesh, 
the  proportion  of  fat  and  lean,  the 
size  of  the  bones  and  many  other  sure 
indications.  When  the  sides  of  pork 
are  brought  from  the  cooling  room  to 
the  cutting  rooms  the  first  selection 
of  ham  and  bacon  is  made.  A  first 
quality  ham  must  be  one  that  will 
trim  with  the  least  possible  waste, 
having  a  good  shape  with  smooth 
skin  with  the  correct  proportion  of 
fat. 

The  trained  eye  of  the  man  who 
judges  the  quality  of  hams,  as  they 


slide  before  him  on  the  cutting  table, 
tells  him  which  hams  are  suitable  for 
a  best  quality  product.  And  as  he 
lifts  the  ham  he  can  also  judge  — 
through  much  experience  —  whether 
the  particular  ham  attains  the 
weight  standard. 

After  this  thorough  judging  the 
hams  are  placed  in  great  vats  to  be 
pickled.  This  special  pickling  proc¬ 
ess  gives  the  ham  its  flavor,  perfected 
by  the  smoking  which  follows.  It 
also  helps  to  make  the  ham  firm,  ten¬ 
der  and  sweet. 

Hams  Inspected 

When  the  hams  have  stayed  in  the 
“pickle”  for  the  given  length  of  time 
they  are  removed  and  again  in¬ 
spected.  If  the  “judge”  decides  that 
the  ham  has  been  perfectly  pickled, 
it  is  carefully  scrubbed  and  sent  to 
the  smoke  house,  where  they  are 
hung  on  racks  arranged  in  long  tiers. 
Hickory  wood,  or  rather  sawdust,  is 
used  for  the  smoke,  depending  on  the 
kind  deemed  best  by  the  individual 
producer.  It  gives  the  most  luscious 
flavor  to  the  ham.  Then,  too,  smok¬ 
ing  the  ham  helps  it  to  retain  its 
flavor  as  well  as  giving  the  skin  the 
good  color  which  a  good  ham  must 
have.  Besides,  it  makes  the  ham  still 
more  sanitary. 

A  final  inspection  takes  place  when 
removed  from  the  smoke  house,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  careful  wrapping,  and  it  is 
ready  for  the  market. 

Good  Bacon 

Like  ham,  bacon  is  carefully,  skill¬ 
fully  selected,  the  smooth,  clear  skin, 
firmness,  good  color  and  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  fat  and  lean  being  con¬ 
sidered.  The  very  heart  of  the  belly 
is  used  for  a  first  quality  product  so 
that  the  final  product  slices  evenly 
and  with  fat-and-lean  all  the  way 
through. 

These  fresh  sides  of  bacon  are 
packed  in  air-tight  boxes  and  given 
what  is  known  as  the  dry  salt  and 
sugar  cure.  This  requires  days  and 
days  if  a  most  excellent  product  is 
to  be  the  result.  Uniformity  of  cure 
and  of  flavor  results  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  curing  room  has  been 
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accurately  regulated,  when  the 
length  of  time  is  exactly  determined 
and  when  the  amount  of  “cure”  is 
carefully  estimated. 

Could  a  domestic  scientist  work  on 
any  more  sound  scientific  lines  ? 

After  the  curing  days  are  over  the 
bacon  is  soaked,  scrubbed  and 
scraped  so  that  there  is  no  surplus 
salt  on  the  surface  and  the  skin  is 
nice  and  smooth.  Hung  on  special 
comb  racks,  so  that  the  bacon  does 
not  stretch  or  sag,  it  is  then  slid  into 
the  great  smoke  houses  where  the 
fragrant  hickory  fumes  convert  the 
salt  and  sugar  cure  into  rich,  mellow 
goodness. 

Then  eomes  the  final  inspection 
and  the  wrapping  in  parchment 
paper,  in  the  latter  process,  improv¬ 
ing  its  general  appearance,  as  well  as 
to  a  certain  degree,  insuring  its  keep¬ 
ing  qualities. 

The  dietetic  value  of  ham  and 
bacon  is  unquestioned  even  from 
early  times  and  today  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  diet  of  those  de¬ 
siring  energy-giving,  healthful  foods. 

Lesson  on  Ham  and  Bacon 


L  When  was  the  goodness  of 
pork  as  a  food  said  to  be 
discovered  ? 


II. 

How  long  ago  is  the  use  of 
bacon  mentioned  in  history  ? 

III. 

When  did  ham  and  bacon 
play  an  important  part  in 
the  economic  history  of  the 
world  ? 

IV. 

How  is  bacon  selected  ? 
Ham? 

V. 

What  are  the  processes  used 
in  curing  bacon  ? 

VI. 

What  is  the  correct  method 
for  pan-frying  bacon? 

VII. 

How  long  should  ham  be 
broiled  ? 

VITT. 

How  should  ham  be  broiled? 

IX.  Prepare  menus  for  a  week, 
using  ham  or  bacon  daily. 

X.  What  is  the  food  value  of 
ham  ? 

XI.  In  what  class  of  foodstuffs 
should  each  be  placed  ? 

XII.  What  special  diets  emphasize 
the  use  of  ham  or  bacon  ? 


Some  Cil  eese 

If  you  don’t  believe  it,  here  are 
the  facts,  for  it  is  the  largest  cheese 
in  the  world,  and  it  was  made  for 
Armour  &  Co. : 

Weight — 31,964  pounds. 

Height — 8  feet. 

Diameter — 10 y2  feet. 

Circumference — 33  feet. 

Value— $16,000.00. 

Weight  of  container- 8,000 
pounds. 

Milk  used — 357,500  pounds. 

Salt  used — 800  pounds. 

Ilennet  used — 1,251  ounces. 

Three  bandage  cloths  used,  valued 
at  $260,  each  measuring  33  feet  long 
and  16  feet  wide. 

Factories  furnishing  the  curds — 
fifty-nine. 

Made  by  73  cheese-makers  and 
helpers. 

A  alue  of  cheese  factories — About 
$400,000.00. 

Milk  taken  from  12,000  cows  on 
1,800  farms. 

This  cheese,  larger  than  any  ever 
attempted  before,  was  made  to  be 
exhibited  by  Armour  &  Co.  at  the 
Xational  Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  at 
the  International  Amphitheatre,  Oc¬ 
tober  6  to  12,  1919. 

So  big  and  unique  is  this  huge 
cheese  that  motion  pictures  have 
been  taken  by  two  large  film  compa¬ 
nies,  which  will  circulate  the  pictures 
of  the  world’s  largest  cheese  through¬ 
out  the  world,  as  well  as  the  process 
of  manufacture. 


Vegetable  Medicines 

Many  foods  are  medicinal  as  well 
as  nutritious.  The  people  of  a  couple 
of  generations  ago  gave  onions  for 
cold  and  rheumatism,  cabbage  for 
skin  troubles,  spinach  as  a  laxative, 
tomatoes  and  carrots  to  stimulate  the 
liver. 

They  were  right.  Onions  are  a 
valuable  medicine.  Their  properties 
depend  probably  upon  a  powerful 
sulphur  oil  called  allyl  sulphide. 
They  produce  sleep,  promote  diges¬ 
tion,  are  a  remedy  for  coughs  and 
colds  and  are  said  to  allay  the  pains 
of  rheumatism. 

Turnips  and  parsnips  contain  ele¬ 
ments  that  account  for  their  addi¬ 
tional  value  as  an  aperient  and  di¬ 
etetic,  while  their  juices  are  an  old 
remedy  for  coughs  and  hoarseness. 
Potatoes  also  contain  a  drug  called 
solanin,  which  his  diuretic  proper¬ 
ties. 

Cabbages  are  rich  in  sulphur, 
therefore  they  are  good  for  persons 
with  scurvy  and  scrofula.  The  former 
is  eaten  as  a  laxative  and  blood  med¬ 
icine.  The  former  quality  is  due  to 
its  indigestible  fibers,  the  latter  to 
the  large  amount  of  iron  contained 
in  its  juice. 

The  tomato  has  been  called  vege¬ 
table  mercury  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  it  of  a  principle  which  stim¬ 
ulates  the  liver  and  produces  saliva¬ 
tion  when  taken  in  concentrated 
form.  Carrots  have  a  similar  action 
for  a  similar  reason,  due  to  a  drug 
called  carrotine,  which  they  contain. 


American  manufacturers  of  food 
who  have  been  in  the  business  a 
long  time  have  seen  many  bitter 
fights  between  manufacturers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  foods  which  were 
designed  to  fill  the  same  want. 
Many  of  those  fights  could  not  have 
gone  on  for  years  as  they  did  if  the 
people  of  the  country  had  been  bet¬ 
ter  educated  in  food  subjects.  The 
day  has  come  when  education  in 
dietetics  is  spreading  rapidly  and 
bitter  fights  between  rival  manufac¬ 
turers  or  distributors  are  ceasing. 
Straightforward  business  competi¬ 
tion  with  advertising  and  salesman¬ 
ship  are  taking  the  place  of  political 
and  semi-political  activities.  Those 
who  still  believe  in  the  political 
method  of  advancing  their  interests 
must  reckon  with  a  public  that  has 
gained  in  knowledge  in  the  last 
decade. 


Even  the  doctors  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  many  of  the  ills  of  hu¬ 
manity  can  be  prevented  by  proper 
diet  more  ^effectually  than  they  can 
be  cured  by  medicine. 


St  ate  Laws  on  Margarine 


SINCE  starting  our  series  of  articles  about  Oleo- 
Margarine  we  have  received  so  many  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  the  laws  on  this  class  of  products  in  the 
various  states  that  we  have  decided  to  compile  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  these  laws  in  condensed  form  and  we 
give  them  herewith. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  laws  will  indicate  very 
clearly  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  that  many  of  them 
are  purely  obstructionery  in  character  and  that  the 
original  intention  of  simply  protecting  the  public  from 
having  butter  substitutes  fraudulently  palmed  off  on 
the  unsuspecting  purchaser  in  place  of  butter,  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  Many  o/  the  laws  passed  in  a  number 
of  the  states  reflect  the  bitterness  of  the  fight  between 
the  dairy  and  oleo-margarine  interests  and  do  not  take 


the  rights  of  the  public  into  consideration — the  right 
to  choose  between  two  wholesome  products. 

All  through  this  series  we  have  attempted  to  em¬ 
phasize  what  we  believe  should  be  the  basic  principal 
on  which  all  legislation  effecting  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  food  products  should  be  constructed. 
That  is  the  principal  that  if  products  are  not  injurious, 
if  they  are  made  of  clean  and  wholesome  ingredients 
and  marketed  in  a  straightforward  and  proper  manner 
they  should  have  equal  rights  as  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned.  The  law  should  not  seek  to  favor  any 
branch  of  the  industry  but  should  leave  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  forces  of  the  country  the  duty  of  informing  the 
public  as  to  the  greater  merits  for  certain  purposes  of 
one  product  over  the  other. 


Alabama 

1.  Oleo  must  be  free  from  colora¬ 
tion  or  ingredients  that  cause  it  to 
look  like  yellow  butter. 

2.  Oleo  or  butterine  should  be 
marked  plainly  with  word  “Oleo”  or 
“Butterine.”  No  special  size  type  re¬ 
quired. 

3.  If  in  package  form  and  contents 
are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure,  average  net  weight  must  be 
plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  outside 
of  package,  reasonable  variation  al¬ 
lowed. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  required. 

Arkansas 

1.  Permits  sale  of  oleo  and  butter¬ 
ine,  colored  or  uncolored. 

2.  Top  and  sides  of  every  tub,  etc., 
shall  be  stamped  or  marked  in  printed 
letters  of  plain  Roman  type  not  less 
than  1  inch  in  length  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  defaced. 

3.  When  dealer  delivers  package  to 
customer  the  words  “oleo”  or  “Butter¬ 
ine”  must  be  printed  on  wrapper  or 
these  words  may  be  printed  on  a  label 
which  is  attached  to  the  package. 
Print  must  be  of  plain  Roman  type 
not  less  than  W  in  length. 

4.  Anybody  defacing  these  stamps 
named  in  No.  2  shall  be  guilty  of  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

5.  Restaurant  and  hotel  keepers 
serving  “oleo”  or  “Butterine”  must 
have  same  marked  on  the  place  or  dish 
holding  same.  Fine  for  violation  not 
less  than  $5.00  or  more  than  $100.00. 

6.  If  in  package  form  and  contents 
are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or 
measure,  same  must  be  plainly  and 
correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package. 

7.  No  license  law  required. 

Arizona 

No  law. 

California 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  “oleo”  colored 
in  imitation  of  butter  or  made  to  re¬ 
semble  yellow  butter  in  appearance. 

2.  Each  tub,  firkin,  etc.,  of  oleo  to 
be  marked  upon  top  and  sides  with 
words  “Substitute  for  butter”  in 
printed  letters,  plain  Roman  type. 
Letters  to  be  not  less  than  1%"  in 
height  by  in  width.  In  addition  a 
label  upon  which  is  printed  not  less 
than  Pica  type,  its  name,  name  and 
address  of  manufacturer,  place  of 
manufacturing  and  of  the  various  in¬ 
gredients  should  be  attached  to  top  and 
sides  of  each  tub,  etc. 


3.  Purchaser  should  be  verbally 
notified  on  making  sale  that  it  is  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter.  The  words  “Butter¬ 
ine,”  “Creamery”  or  “Dairy”  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  being  used  in  sale  of 
“oleo.” 

4.  No  proprietor  of  hotel  shall  fur¬ 
nish  oleo  to  his  guests  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  copy  of  the  label  or  state¬ 
ment  made  in  No.  2  above,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  verbally  notifying  him  that  the 
substance  is  a  substitute  for  butter. 

5.  License  fees  required  per  year: 
Manufacturers,  $100;  Wholesalers, 
$50;  Retailers,  $5.00;  Restaurant- 
keepers,  $2.00.  Wholesalers  shall  be 
construed  to  be  those  who  sell  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  10  lbs.  or  more. 

Colorado 

1.  Permits  sale  oleomargarine,  any 
color. 

2.  Provides  all  oleomargarine  must 
be  put  up  in  bricks,  prints  or  rolls  %, 
1,  2,  3  and  5  lbs.  each  and  in  no  larger 
or  small  divisions. 

3.  Provides  each  roll,  print  and 
brick  shall  be  wrapped  and  sealed  and 
on  each  seal  shall  appear  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
said  package  shall  be  plainly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  labeled  with  the  word 
“Oleomargarine”  in  letters  at  least  % 
inch  high. 

4.  Seals  shall  be  affixed  so  as  to 
seal  the  wrappers  so  that  such  wrap¬ 
pers  or  covers  may  not  be  opened  with¬ 
out  destroying  seal. 

5.  Retail  dealer  must  stamp  each 
package  “Pounds”  and  “Oleomargar¬ 
ine”  in  letters  not  less  than  *4  inch 
square  and  showing  dealer’s  name  and 
address. 

Connecticut 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  oleo,  which 
shall  be  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter. 

2.  The  word  “Butter,”  “Dairy,”  or 
“Creamery”  shall  form  neither  the 
whole  or  part  of  name  of  any  imita¬ 
tion  butter,  nor  shall  it  be  upon  any 
box  or  tub. 

3.  Seller  shall  maintain  over  the 
main,  outer  entrance  of  its  premises 
sign  bearing  in  black  Roman  letters 
2"  wide  and  4"  long  the  words  “Sold 
Here,”  preceded  by  name  of  the  imi¬ 
tation  article. 

4.  If  selling  is  done  from  a  vehicle, 
same  must  be  marked  on  both  sides 
with  the  words  “Oleo  Sold  Here.” 

5.  Seller  shall  inform  buyer  that 
article  he  purchases  is  not  butter. 

6.  Every  hotelkeeper  furnishing 


Oleo  or  Butterine  shall  on  May  1  or  15 
register  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  name  of  town,  street  and  No. 
of  street  of  his  place  of  business.  He 
must  also  maintain  in  plain  sight  of 
his  guest  the  sign  “Oleo  Used  Here.” 

7.  No  baker  or  vendor  of  food  shall 
sell  any  food  containing  Oleo,  unless 
he  maintains  sign  described  in  No.  3, 
except  that  the  word  “Used”  shall  be 
substituted  for  “sold.” 

8.  All  packages,  tubs,  etc.,  shall  be 
marked  conspicuously  on  outside 
thereof  with  the  name  of  the  imitation 
article  in  black  Roman  letters,  not  less 
than  1”  wide  and  2"  long,  on  light 
colored  background. 

9.  All  packages  must  be  marked 
16  oz.  or  1  lb.  net  weight — no  size  let¬ 
ters  specified. 

10.  Effective  August  1,  1917,  a  spe¬ 
cial  tax  if  $5.00  levied  on  wholesale 
dealers  and  $2.00  on  retail  dealers. 

Delaware 

1.  Permits  sale  of  Oleo.,  colored  or 
uncolored. 

2.  Packages,  tubs,  etc.,  should  be 
plainly  marked  with  the  word  “oleo.” 

3.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

4.  If  in  package  form  and  weight  is 
given,  it  should  be  correct  weight. 

5.  Contains  no  provisions  relating 
to  the  serving  of  butterine  in  boarding 
houses,  hotels,  restaurants,  institu¬ 
tions,  etc. 

Florida 

1.  Permits  sale  of  oleo  and  Butter¬ 
ine,  colored  or  uncolored. 

2.  Packages  should  be  marked  with 
the  words  “oleo”  and  “Butterine.” 

3.  If  in  package  form,  must  be 
marked  with  net  weight.  A  reason¬ 
able  variation  tolerated,  this  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  inspector  from  changes  in 
humidity  of  atmosphere. 

4.  Size  of  type  not  smaller  than  8 
point  brevier  capitals. 

5.  If  size  package  should  not  per¬ 
mit  use  of  8  point  type,  same  may  be 
reduced  proportionately. 

6.  No  license  to  use  is  required. 

7.  New  law,  effective  Oct.  1,  re¬ 
quires  wholesale  dealers  in  Oleomar¬ 
garine  handling  original  packages 
only,  to  pay  tax  of  $20.00.  The  county 
where  the  business  is  transacted  also 
has  the  right  under  this  law  to  add 
one-half  this  amount  of  the  state  li¬ 
censes,  or  $10.00. 

Georgia 

1.  Permits  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  or 
uncolored. 
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2.  All  tubs  and  packages,  etc., 
should  be  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  with  the  words  “oleo”  or 
“Butterine”  so  as  to  be  easily  observed 
by  persons  offering  to  purchase. 

3.  Dealers  should  also  inform  per¬ 
sons  offering  to  purchase  that  the 
article  is  Oleo. 

4.  Hotel  keepers  should  post  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  dining  room 
a  placard  with  the  words  “This  House 
Uses  Oleo”  and  should  also  print  the 
above  words  on  a  bill  of  fare,  when  a 
bill  of  fare  is  used. 

5.  If  in  package  form  and  weight 
is  given,  it  should  be  the  correct 
weight. 

6.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

Indiana 

Whoever  keeps  on  any  table  at  any 
hotel  or  at  any  public  or  private  board¬ 
ing  house  any  butter  other  than  that 
made  from  pure  milk  without  first 
labeling  the  same  in  large  letters 
“Oleomargarine”  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdeameanor  and  fined 
$10  to  $50. 

1.  Permits  sale  of  Oleo.,  colored  or 
uncolored. 

2.  Packages  should  be  marked  with 
word  “oleo”  in  large  letters — no  spe¬ 
cial  size  required. 

3.  No  license  to  sell  required. 

4.  Weight,  if  given,  should  be  cor¬ 
rect  weight. 

Iowa 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo.  colored 
in  imitation  of  yellow  butter. 

2.  Each  tub,  etc.,  must  be  marked 
on  side  and  top  with  words  “Substi¬ 
tute  for  Butter,”  letters  to  be  not  less 
than  1"  in  length  by  y2"  in  width. 

3.  Hotelkeepers  must  display  sign 
opposite  each  table  with  words  “Sub¬ 
stitute  for  Butter  Used  Here,”  type  of 
letters  to  be  same  as  described  in  No. 

2  above.  No  other  words  except  “Sub¬ 
stitute  for  Butter  used  Here”  to  be 
printed  thereon. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

5.  If  weight  given,  should  be  cor¬ 
rect  weight. 

6.  Enclose  slip  with  each  and  every 
print  or  roll  reading  “Substitute  for 
Butter”  and  showing  manufacturer’s 
name. 

Idaho 

1.  Permits  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  or 
uncolored. 

2.  All  tubs,  etc.,  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  words  “oleo”  or  “Butter¬ 
ine,”  size  of  type  to  be  8  point  brevier 
capitals.  If  package  will  not  allowr 
for  such  size,  the  smaller  type  may  be 
used  proportionately  to  size  of  pack¬ 
age. 

3.  Restaurants  should  post  in  con¬ 
spicuous  places  signs  with  words 
“Oleo  Used  Here.”  Regulation  of 
Board  of  Health  that  net  weight  must 
be  given  on  package  sold  to  retailer. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

Illinois 

1.  Sale  of  Oleo  colored  to  resemble 
yellow  butter  forbidden. 

2.  Top  and  side  of  each  box,  etc., 
must  be  marked  clearly  writh  words 
“Oleo”  or  “Butterine”  or  substitute  for 
butter.  Type  to  be  plain  Roman,  each 
letter  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
%"  in  length. 

3.  Purchasers  must  also  be  in¬ 
formed  at  time  of  sale  that  substance 
sold  is  imitation  butter. 

4.  No  common  carrier  shall  ship 
Oleo  unless  marked  as  in  No.  2  above. 

5.  No  license  to  sell  required. 


Kansas 

1.  Allows  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  or 
uncolored. 

2.  Packages  should  be  marked 
plainly  with  words  “Oleo”  or  “Butter¬ 
ine.” 

3.  If  contents  of  package  are  stated 
in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  net 
weight  should  be  given. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

5.  Regulation  of  Dept,  of  Health 
that  when  substitutes  for  butter  are 
furnished  by  hotelkeepers,  etc.,  that 
proper  signs  must  be  displayed  and 
statement  printed  on  bill  of  fare. 

Kentucky 

1.  Allows  the  sale  of  Oleo,  colored 
or  uncolored,  provided  the  coloring  is 
harmless,  not  poisonous  and  not  dele¬ 
terious  ot  health. 

2.  All  tubs,  etc.,  must  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  word  “oleo”  or  “But¬ 
terine.”  Retailers  should  inform  pur¬ 
chasers  that  substance  is  Oleo,  either 
verbally  or  by  marking  wrappers. 

3.  $5.00  State  License  required  to 
sell. 

4.  If  weight  of  package  is  given,  it 
should  be  correct  weight. 

Louisiana 

1.  Provides  shall  be  marked  “Oleo¬ 
margarine,”  “Butterine,”  “Substitute 
for  Butter,”  or  "Imitation  Butter”  in 
plain  Roman  letters  %"  long.  Every 
hotel,  restaurant  or  boarding  house 
must  advise  where  they  use  oleomar¬ 
garine  that  part  on  a  line  by  itself  in 
bold  type  in  the  English  language. 

2.  Prohibits  sale  Oleo.  colored  to 
resemble  butter. 

3.  Top  of  box  or  tub  should  be 
marked  “Oleo”  or  “Butterine”  or 
“Substitute”  for  Butter. 

4.  Purchasers  should  be  informed 
at  the  time  of  sale  article  he  is  buying 
is  imitation  of  butter. 

5.  Whoever  defaces  any  mark  with 
intent  to  violate  the  law  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

6.  Restaurants  serving  Oleo  must 
place  a  placard  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

7.  If  in  package  form  and  weight 
given,  should  be  correct  weight. 

8.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

Minnesota 

1.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufactured  intentionally 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter  of 
any  shade  or  yellow  with  intent  to  de¬ 
ceive  or  defraud  prohibited.  If  ingre¬ 
dients  are  intentionally  selected  and 
used  in  such  proportions  as  to  cause 
oleomargarine  to  resemble  butter  of 
any  shade  of  yellow  such  facts  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  intent  to 
deceive. 

2.  Prohibits  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  of  which  color  is  less 
than  55  per  cent  white. 

3.  To  each  receptacle,  package  in 
which  offered  for  sale  must  be  securely 
affixed  upon  the  side  a  white  or  light 
colored  label  3  line  pica  “oleomargar¬ 
ine”  and  immediately  thereafter  in  8 
point  bold  faced,  Gothic  capitals  the 
name  of  each  ingredient  and  percent¬ 
age,  giving  name  of  each  animal  or 
vegetable  from  which  such  fat  or  oil 
is  derived. 

4.  Requires  placard  on  outside  of 
each  package  offered  for  sale  reading 
“Oleomargarine”  in  plain  uncon¬ 
densed,  Gothic  letters  1"  in  height. 

5.  Retail  dealer  shall  wrap  his 
packages  in  wrappers  stamped  on  out¬ 
side  “Oleomargarine”  in  letters  14" 
square,  said  wrapper  shall  also  con¬ 


tain  name  and  address  of  seller,  quan¬ 
tity  sold  and  immediately  following 
thereafter  shall  appear  upon  the  wrap¬ 
per  the  name  and  address  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

6.  Prohibits  use  on  package  of 
words,  “Dairy,”  “Rolls,”  “Country 
Rolls,”  “Jersey,”  etc. 

7.  Requires  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.,  shall  display  signs  on  their  bill 
of  fare,  if  one  is  used,  in  8  point  bold 
faced,  Gothic  letters,  “Oleomargarine 
Used  in  place  of  Butter.”  In  case  no 
bill  of  fare  is  used  placard  shall  be 
displayed  in  dining  room  reading  same 
words  and  letters  large  enough  to  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  room. 

Mississippi 

1.  There  is  an  Oleomargarine  li¬ 
cense  for  State  Revenue,  amounting  to 
$5.00,  which  reads  as  follows: 

On  each  dealer  in  oleomargarine  or 
similarly  manufactured  butter,  and 
this  shall  apply  even  though  a  party 
has  paid  a  tax  as  other  dealers.” 

If  the  State  Licenses  of  any  charac¬ 
ter  are  not  paid  during  the  month  of 
May  they  are  subject  to  double  dam¬ 
ages  under  the  existing  laws. 

2.  Allows  sale  of  colored  or  uncol¬ 
ored  oleo. 

3.  Tubs  should  be  marked  with 
words  “Imitation  Butter”  8  point  bre¬ 
vier  captials  size  of  type  required. 

4.  The  several  ingredients  of  imi¬ 
tation  butter  should  be  plainly  marked 
on  the  main  label  in  type  as  large  as  8 
point  brevier  captials  or  smaller,  if 
size  or  package  will  not  allow  of  8 
point  brevier. 

5.  If  weight  is  named  on  package, 
it  should  be  correct  weight. 

6.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

Maine 

1.  Sale  of  Oleo.  made  in  imitation 
of  yellow  butter  is  prohibited. 

2.  No  hotelkeeper  shall  furnish 
Oleo.  to  guests  without  notifying  them 
that  the  substance  is  not  butter. 

3.  All  packages  should  be  marked 
conspicuously  with  the  words  “Oleo” 
or  “Substitute”  for  Butter. 

4.  If  in  package  form  and  contents 
stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure, 
correct  weight  should  be  stated. 

5.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

Maryland 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo.  made  or 
colored  to  imitate  natural  butter. 

2.  Each  tub,  etc.,  should  be  marked 
with  the  words  “Oleo”  or  “Butterine,” 
size  of  type  36  point  bold-faced  Gothic 
capitals.  Name  of  each  ingredient  en¬ 
tering  into  such  substance  should  also 
be  given.  Dealer  must  also  display 
placard  with  the  words  “Oleo  Sold 
Here,”  size  of  type  to  be  not  smaller 
than  6"  in  height. 

3.  Hotelkeepers  shall  print  on  bill 
of  fare  in  length  not  smaller  than  8 
point  bold-faced  Gothic  capitals  the 
words  “Oleo  Used  Here  in  Place  of 
Butter.”  If  no  bill  of  fare  is  used 
must  post  on  each  side  of  room  pla¬ 
cards  with  the  words  “Oleo  used  Here 
in  place  of  Butter,”  the  placard  to  be 
large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  and 
read  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

5.  If  weight  is  given  it  should  be 
correct  weight 

Section  No.  136  of  Maryland  Statute. 
Renovated  butter,  process  butter,  oleo¬ 
margarine,  butterine  or  other  butter 
substitutes  may  be  sold  if  free  from 
prohibited  ingredients,  and  otherwise 
wholesome;  provided,  each  vessel, 
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By-Products  Reduce  Food  Prices 

[  F  a  thousand  pound  steer  could  be  used  for  nothing-  but  its  food  parts,  its  meat, 
sold  at  regular  prices,  would  not  bring  what  the  steer  cost.  If  its  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  of  inedible  parts  were  thrown  away,  either  producers  would 
have  to  take  lower  prices  for  animals  or  consumers  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
food. 


Hence,  Armour  and  Company  must  find  a 
way  to  use  and  sell  every  ounce  of  all  livestock. 

Think  of  the  problem  of  finding  markets  for 
glue,  curled  hair,  hides  and  pelts,  wool,  lubri¬ 
cating  oils,  soaps,  banjo  strings,  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  preparations,  sand-paper  and  many  other 
by-products  in  almost  unending  quantities. 

To  produce  foods  economically,  we  not  only  have 
to  be  in  many  lines  of  business  but  we  must  also  be 
large  factors  in  each  of  these  many  lines.  For,  Upon 


our  ability  to  profitably  market  the  by-products  de¬ 
pends  our  ability  to  buy  and  sell  foods  at  our  pres¬ 
ent  small  margin  of  profit. 

When  you  purchase  Armour  Products  you  are 
doing  two  important  things  : 

You  are  helping  assure  producers  of  fair  prices 
which  encourage  them  to  raise  the  food  supply  of 
the  future. 

And  you  are  definitely  securing  for  yourself  ut¬ 
most  value  in  the  food  you  eat. 


AR  M  O  U  R  *W?  COMPANY 
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package,  roll  or  parcel  of  such  sub¬ 
stance  be  plainly  and  conspicuously 
branded  by  a  stamp  or  label  with  the 
true  name  of  each  substance  in  letters 
not  less  than  36  point,  bold-faced 
Gothic  capitals,  and  also  the  name  of 
each  article  or  ingredient  used  or  en¬ 
tering  into  the  composition  of  such 
substance  in  letters  of  reasonable  size, 
and  provided,  also,  that  the  seller  keep 
constantly  and  conspicuously  posted 
on  all  sides  of  the  room  in  which  shall 
contain  plainly  printed  in  black  ink 
thereon,  in  the  English  language,  in 
type  not  smaller  than  six  inches  in 
height,  the  words  “(True  name  of  sub¬ 
stances)  sold  here.” 

Massachusetts 

1.  Permits  sale  Oleo.  “free  from 
any  coloration  or  ingredient  which 
causes  it  to  look  like  butter.” 

2.  Original  package  must  be  marked 
"Oleo”  on  top,  sides,  bottom,  letters  Y2" 
long. 

3.  Retail  dealers  shall  deliver  to 
each  purchaser  of  oleomargarine  a 
label  or  wrapper  marked  “oleo”  in 
plain  uncondensed  Gothic  type  x/2"  in 
length. 

4.  Cannot  sell  if  any  branded  name 
of  breed  dairy  cattle  or  name  “Dairy” 
or  “Creamery.” 

5.  Storekeepers  must  register  in 
books  of  Inspector  of  Milk. 

6.  Dealer  must  put  placard  on  each 
package  Oleo.  exposed  for  sale,  reading 
“Oleo”  in  letters  1"  long. 

7.  Dealers  must  display  sign  “Oleo 
Sold  Here”  in  letters  4"  long. 

8.  Any  vehicle  delivering  Oleomar¬ 
garine  must  display  sign  “licensed  to 
sell  Oleo”  in  letters  3"  long. 


9.  Hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  must 
notify  guests  when  serving  Oleomar¬ 
garine. 

Michigan 

1.  Each  package,  roll  or  print  must 
have  thereon  “Oleomargarine”  in 
bold-faced  letters  fine  line  pica  size, 
also  name  and  address  of  manufac¬ 
turer  in  letters  pica  size. 

2.  Dealer  must  notify  purchaser 
verbally  when  making  sale  product  is 
oleomargarine  and  must  deliver  with 
purchase  label  reading  “Oleomargar¬ 
ine”  in  five  line  pica  size  and  name 
and  address  of  manufacturer  in  pica 
size. 

3.  Dealers,  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
etc.,  must  display  signs  in  plain  Ro¬ 
man  letters  3"  long  and  2"  wide 
“Oleomargarine  Sold  Here”  or  “Oleo¬ 
margarine  Used  Here.” 

4.  No  one  in  selling  or  advertising 
can  use  words  “butter,”  “Creamery,” 
“Dairy,”  or  name  any  breed  of  dairy 
cattle  or  other  words  implying  product 
is  butter. 

5.  Penal  institutions  of  state  are 
permitted  to  use  oleomargarine. 

6.  New  net  weight  law  in  Michigan 
requires  that  on  all  packages  of  food 
the  true  net  weight  or  measure  of 
contents  shall  be  stated  on  the  face  of 
the  principal  label  in  plain  English 
words  and  numerals  that  it  may  be 
plainly  read. 

Missouri 

1.  Allows  sale  Oleo,  colored  or  un¬ 
colored,  except  that  harmful  coloring 
is  not  allowed,  or  anatto  or  any  of  its 
compounds. 

2.  True  name  of  substitute  must  be 
clearly  and  indelibly  branded,  marked 


or  labeled  on  each  firkin  or  package, 
with  the  words  “Substitute  for  But¬ 
ter,”  letters  to  be  of  plain  Roman  type 
one  inch  in  length  by  W  in  width. 

3.  Hotelkeepers  shall  mark  on  dish 
in  which  they  serve  the  substitute  the 
name  of  the  same. 

4.  No  person  shall  offer  for  sale 
Oleo.  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  but¬ 
ter. 

5.  No  person  shall  mix  Oleo.  with 
butter  without  marking  the  package 
with  the  true  name  of  the  article  and 
the  percentages  of  each. 

6.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

7.  If  weight  is  given,  it  should  be 
the  true  and  correct  weight. 

Montana 

1.  Provides  no  one  shall  manufac¬ 
ture,  sell  or  expose  for  sale  as  butter 
any  substance  made  out  of  vegetable 
or  animal  fats  colored  in  imitation  of 
butter  of  any  shade  of  yellow. 

2.  Packages  shall  be  plainly 
marked,  stamped  or  labeled  in  plain 
black  letters  vertical  dimensions 
“Oleomargarine.” 

3.  Hotels,  Restaurants,  etc.,  must 
display  placards  marked  “Oleomargar¬ 
ine  Used  Here.” 

4.  Prohibits  use  anatto  or  other 
coloring  matter  in  any  substance  im¬ 
parting  thereto  a  shade  of  yellow  but¬ 
ter. 

Nebraska 

1.  Prohibits  the  coating,  coloring 
or  powdering  of  Oleomargarine  with 
anatto  or  any  coloring  matter  what¬ 
ever.  Prohibits  introduction  of  color¬ 
ing  matter  or  any  substance  or  sub¬ 
stances  containing  coloring  matter 


A  possible  jobbing 
connection  for  us, 
wrote  one  of  our 
Jobbers  as 
follows: 


************* 

************* 

Dear  Sirs; 

We  have  been  handling  ****** 
Margarine  in  this  territory  the 
past  several  years,  and  still  ex¬ 
pect  to  handle  the  same.  But  in 
the  past  six  months,  we  have  had 
several  calls  for  a  Nut  Margarine, 
and  since  then  we  have  been  look¬ 
ing  around  for  a  good,  live  brand 
to  sell  in  this  territory,  and 
knowing  that  you  have  been  job¬ 
bing  King  Nut  Margarine  in  your 
territory,  we  are  writing  you 
today  asking  you  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  brand,  and  also  how 
it  sells  in  your  territory  in 
comparison  to  other  good  brands 
of  Nut  Margarines.  We  are  en¬ 
closing  you  a  stamped  envelope 
for  a  reply,  and  any  information 
that  you  can  give  us  regarding 
King  Nut  Margarine,  we  would 
certainly  appreciate. 

Yours  truly, 

************ 
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The  A 


nswer 


August  23rd,  1919 

************* 

************* 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  yours  of  August  21st,  and  note  that  you 
wish  to  know  what  success  we  ahe  having  with 
Kingnut.  The  best  thing  I  can  say  is,  for  you 
to  get  busy  on  the  long  distance  telephone  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this  letter  and  try  and 
cinch  Kingnut  for  your  territory.  It  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  successful  Nut  Margarine 
made  in  the  country  today.  Our  sales  and  dupli¬ 
cate  orders  from  customers  are  phenomenal  and 
we  consider  that  the  best  proposition  we  put 
over  in  the  whole  year  of  1918,  was  when  we  got 
the  Kingnut  account. 

All  through  July  and  August  when  our  Nut  Margarine 
competitors  were  telling  the  retail  trade  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  margarine  when  fall 
came;  our  sales  were  jumping  ahead  by. leaps  and 
bounds  and  through  the  two  hottest  months  of  the 
year  we  have  had  a  steady  increase,  and  this  is 
most  unusual,  as  there  was  no  ice  harvested  in 
this  section  last  winter,  and  not  over  30%  of  our 
customers  have  any  ice  at  all. 

It  is  absolutely  a  splendid  keeper  in  the  hottest 
kind  of  weather  and  we  have  received  no  complaints 
from  the  retailers  as  to  its  keeping  qualities. 

Just  for  your  information  would  say  that  we  started 
out  with  this  article  last  September  and  in  the 
month  of  September  sold  250  lbs.,  and  August  is 
running  well  over  1500  lbs,  per  day. 

It  gives  me  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  answer 
you  in  this  way,  as  there'  are  so  few  things  today 
that  are  put  up  to  a  jobber  that  have  the  success 
and  possibilities  that  the  Kingnut  account  has. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

************ 

EFB:  President. 


Further  informa * 
lion  concerning 
this  letter  on 
request. 


ill 
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into  any  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  Oleo  is  composed. 

2.  Purchaser  to  be  informed  at 
time  of  sale  that  it  is  a  substitute  for 
Butter.  Seller  to  deliver  to  buyer  a 
statement  clearly  printed  in  plain  Ro¬ 
man  type,  referring  to  the  article  as 
being  a  substitute  for  Butter. 

3.  Any  keeper  or  proprietor  of  any 
bakery  *  *  *  dining  cars  *  *  *  who 
serves  or  uses  for  cooking  purposes 
an  imitation  of  butter  as  defined  in 
Section  3072,  must  display  opposite 
each  table  in  a  conspicuous  place 
where  it  may  be  easily  seen  and  read, 
a  white  card  not  less  than  10x14"  upon 
which  must  be  printed  in  plain  black 
Roman  letters  not  less  than  1"  in 
length  and  in  width  the  words 
“Imitation  Butter  Used  Here.”  Pen¬ 
alty  for  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  is  a  fine  of  $25.00  to 
$50.00  or  thirty  days  in  the  county 
jail. 

4.  Packages  shall  be  marked  with 
net  weight. 

5.  License  fee  per  year:  Manufac¬ 
turer,  $100;  wholesale  dealer,  $25;  re¬ 
tail  dealer,  $5;  all  licenses  to  expire 
on  30th  June  next  succeeding  date  of 
issuance. 

<  Nevada 

1.  Permits  sale  of  Oleo.,  colored  or 
uncolored. 

2.  All  packages,  tubs,  etc.,  should 
be  distinctly  marked  with  word 
“Oleo.” 

3.  Retailers  should  mark  packages 
with  word  “Oleo,”  same  to  be  so 
printed  that  it  may  be  distinctly  seen. 

4.  Branding  or  marking,  if  on 
rolls  or  prints,  shall  be  in  letters  not 
less  than  sq.,  and  if  on  tubs  or 
other  packages  shall  not  be  less  than 
y2"  sq. 

5.  No  license  to  sell  required. 

6.  All  packages  should  be  marked 
with  net  weight. 

New  Hampshire 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo.  that  is  col¬ 
ored  or  made  to  look  like  yellow  but¬ 
ter. 

2.  Tubs,  packages,  etc.,  should  be 
marked  with  the  words  “Oleo”  or 
“Adulterated  Butter,”  type  to  be  plain 
Roman  letters,  not  less  than  x/»”  in 
length. 

3.  Unlawful  to  peddle  Oleo.  through 
the  streets  unless  marked  as  in  No.  2 
above. 

4.  Hotelkeepers  must  notify  guests 
that  substance  served  is  Oleo.  or  But- 
terine. 

5.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

6.  If  in  package  form  and  weight 
is  given,  it  should  be  correct  weight. 

New  Jersey 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo,  which 
shall  be  artificially  colored  in  imita¬ 
tion  or  resemblance  of  yellow  butter. 

2.  Each  tub,  firkin,  etc.,  shall  have 
painted  on  bottom  a  stripe  or  band  at 
least  3"  wide,  extending  completely 
round  tub,  stripe  to  be  painted  with 
black  paint. 

3.  Each  tub,  package,  etc.,  shall 
have  a  label  printed  and  burned  in  by 
means  of  ordinary  iron  on  outside  of 
same  in  two  places  as  nearly  opposite 
as  possible,  the  words  “Oleo”  or  But- 
terine.  Letters  to  be  Roman,  y2"  high 
and  *4"  broad,  name  to  be  at  least  10" 
long,  tub  should  also  bear  label  with 
name  and  address  of  maker  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  manufacturer. 

4.  Retailers  should  inform  pur¬ 
chaser  that  substance  is  imitation 


Butter.  Must  give  purchaser  a  card 
on  which  is  printed  name  of  substance, 
name  and  address  of  seller  and  nothing 
else,  unless  it  be  weight  of  parcel.  No¬ 
tice  shall  be  6"  in  length  and  at  least 
4"  in  width  and  in  letters  and  size 
known  as  2  line  English,  notice  to  be 
printed  in  black  on  white  paper  and 
shall  be  either  on  outside  of  outer 
wrapper  or  on  separate  card  attached 
thereto. 

5.  No  person  shall  erase,  cancel  or 
remove  either  stripe  of  paint  or  band 
required  in  No.  2. 

6.  Ruling  of  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measures  that  all  Oleo 
or  Butterine  must  bear  net  weight  on 
package  in  lbs.  or  oz.  and  that  same 
shall  be  plainly  marked. 

7.  No  license  required. 

Laws  contain  no  provision  relating 
to  the  serving  of  Butterine  in  boarding 
houses,  hotels,  restaurants,  institu¬ 
tions,  etc. 

New  Mexico 

1.  Have  no  information  regarding 
law  regulations  sale  at  retail.  Re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  advising  there  is  no  law  in  New 
Mexico  requiring  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  to  display  signs  when  they  serve 
Oleo. 

New  York 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo  in  imita¬ 
tion  or  semblance  of  natural  butter. 

2.  No  person  shall  coat,  powder  or 
color  with  any  coloring  matter  what¬ 
ever  Butterine  or  Oleo  or  any  com¬ 
pound  of  the  same. 

3.  Hotelkeeper  may  serve  uncol¬ 
ored  Oleo  but  must  display  sign 
“Oleo  Used  Here”  in  conspicuous 
place,  letters  to  be  2"  in  length.  Must 
also  put  words  “Oleo  Used  Here”  on 
bill  of  fare. 

4.  Dealer  prohibited  from  using 
words  indicative  of  a  dairy  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  word  “Oleo.” 

5.  Oleo  must  be  sold  only  in  pack¬ 
ages  not  more  than  5  lbs.  in  weight, 
same  to  be  wrapped  and  sealed  with 
the  name  and  address  of  manufac¬ 
turer  printed  thereon.  Package  to  be 
plainly  labeled  with  word  “Oleo”  in 
Gothic  letters  at  least  %"  high.  Word 
“Oleo”  must  be  stamped  on  each  sepa¬ 
rate  brick  or  substance  itself  before  it 
is  wrapped  or  sealed. 

6.  No  license  to  sell  required. 

7.  There  is  a  New  York  state  law 
prohibiting  state  or  other  institutions 
getting  part  of  their  support  from  the 
state  using  Oleomargarine. 

8.  Requires  net  weight  marked  on 
cartons. 

North  Carolina 

1.  Permits  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  or 
uncolored. 

2.  All  tubs,  etc.,  should  be  plainly 
and  conspicuously  marked  with  the 
words  “Oleo”  or  “Butterine.”  No  spe¬ 
cial  size  of  type  required. 

3.  Regulations  of  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  hotelkeepers  shall  print  on 
bill  of  fare  words  “We  Serve  Oleo 
Here.”  If  no  bill  of  fare  is  used,  these 
words  should  be  printed  on  a  sign 
which  is  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

5.  If  weight  of  package  is  given  it 
should  be  correct  weight. 

North  Dakota 

1.  Allows  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  and 
uncolored. 

2.  Packages  must  be  marked  dis¬ 
tinctly  with  word  “Oleo”  or  “Butter¬ 
ine”;  letters  not  to  be  less  than  x/. i" 


in  width  and  in  length.  Retailer 
may  mark  packages  in  lesser  type  if 
marked  plainly. 

3.  Packages  should  be  marked  with 
net  weight. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

Ohio 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  artificially  col¬ 
ored  Oleo. 

2.  Dealers  must  keep  a  card  10x14" 
in  conspicuous  place  where  easily  seen 
in  store,  room,  wagon,  etc.,  with  word 
“Oleo  Sold  Here,”  the  print  to  be  on 
white  ground  in  black  Roman  letters 
not  less  than  12  line  pica;  no  other 
words  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
same. 

3.  Persons  selling  in  less  than 
original  package  must  notify  pur¬ 
chaser  that  article  described  is  imita¬ 
tion  Butter. 

4.  Hotelkeepers  must  place  sign 
where  easily  seen  with  words  “Oleo 
Used  and  Sold  Here,”  the  print  to  be 
same  as  described  in  No.  2  above. 

5.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

Oklahoma 

1.  Permits  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  or 
uncolored. 

2.  Tubs  and  packages,  etc.,  should 
be  marked  plainly  and  conspicuously 
with  the  words  “Oleo”  or  “Butterine.” 

3.  Hotelkeepers  shall  notify  their 
guests  that  the  substance  served  is 
Oleomargarine;  this  may  be  done  by 
printing  the  words  “Oleomargarine 
Served  Here”  on  the  bill  of  fare  or  by 
placing  same  on  placard  which  may 
be  easily  seen. 

4.  License  to  sell  as  follows:  ex¬ 
pires  on  6/30  of  each  year.  Manufac¬ 
turer,  $50;  wholesale  dealer,  $25;  re¬ 
tailer,  $10  per  year. 

5.  If  in  package  form  and  weight  is 
given  it  should  be  correct  weight. 

Oregon 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  to 
imitate  yellow  butter. 

2.  All  tubs,  etc.,  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  words  “Oleo”  or  “Butter¬ 
ine.” 

3.  Hotelkeepers  must  state  on  bill 
of  fare  that  Oleo  is  used  in  place  of 
butter.  Type  to  be  same  as  used  in 
printing  the  body  of  said  bill  of  fare. 
Shall  also  post  a  sign,  type  to  be  not 
less  than  1  inch  and  known  as  full 
faced  type. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

5.  If  weight  is  given,  it  should  be 
correct  weight. 

Pennsylvania 

1.  Prohibits  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine  in  imitation  of  yel¬ 
low  butter.  Will  be  deemed  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  yellow  butter  when  it  has  a 
tint  or  shade  containing  more  than 
1.6°  of  yellow  or  of  yellow  and  red  col¬ 
lectively,  but  with  an  excess  of  yellow 
over  red  as  measured  in  the  terms  of 
the  Lovibond  tintometer  scale  or  its 
equivalent. 

2.  Application  for  license  must  be 
made  to  dairy  commissioner,  giving 
name  of  party,  style  of  business  to  be 
carried  on.  Dairy  commissioner  au¬ 
thorized  to  license  sale  of  uncolored 
oleomargarine  on  payment  as  follows: 
Manufacturer,  $1,000;  wholesaler, 
$500;  retailer,  $100;  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants,  $50;  boarding  houses,  $10. 
Licenses  expire  December  31st  each 
year.  They  may  be  transferred  by 
Food  Commissioner.  Wholesalers  de- 

(Continued  on  page  *6) 
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The  label  which  guarantees 
the  finest  quality  in 


Ham  and  Bacon 


WHEN  you  see  the  Wilson  Certified 
label  on  hams  or  bacon  you  may 
know  that  the  dealer  is  one  who  looks  to 
the  future.  He  appreciates  the  fact  that 
increasing  trade  and  lasting  reputation 
rest  on  known  quality.  He  knows  what 
the  Wilson  label  guarantees  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  himself. 


THE  result  is  that  Certified  Ham 
and  Bacon  cook  with  a  rich 
aroma,  and  have  a  toothsome 
flavor  and  a  quality  that  makes 
you  proud  to  serve  them  to  your 
family  and  guests. 


PLUMP,  well-fed  porkers,  ap¬ 
proved  by  expert  inspectors,  are 
chosen  for  these  superior  products. 

The  ham  is  carefully  trimmed  so 
that  it  has  just  enough  juicy  fat  to 
round  out  the  quality  of  the  choice, 
tender  meat. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson’s  Cer¬ 
tified  Ham  and  Bacon.  If  he  can 
not  supply  you,  kindly  give  us 
his  name;  we  can  stock  him  at 
once  as  our  distribution  is 
national. 


The  bacon  is  selected  from  the 
most  desirable  section  of  the  side, 
where  the  portion  of  lean  and 
fat  is  such  as  to  slice  into  the 
most  satisfactory  portions. 


“ Wilson’s  Meat  Cookery”  Free — 
This  valuable  and  instructive 
book,  illustrated  in  colors,  helps 
you  to  buy  meats  and  plan 
meals  economically  and  enjoy- 
ably. 


Your  own  mother  could  not 
show  more  respect  than  we  do 
in  the  carefulness  and  thought¬ 
fulness  with  which  we  give 
our  Certified  Ham  and  Bacon 
our  patient,  slow  curing  and 
hickory-smoking. 
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European  Hungferand  Prejudice 


DR.  DAVID  FAIRCHILD,  of 
the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  (Philadelphia)  on 
“The  Palate  of  Civilized  Man,” 
thinks  that  the  mental  attitude  en¬ 
ters  strongly  into  the  problem  of 
feeding  the  world.  The  writer  states 
that  as  a  general  thing  people  will 
starve  rather  than  eat  what  they  do 
not  like,  even  when  the  food  in 
question  has  been  the  staple  of  whole 
nations  for  centuries.  The  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  article : 

“Could  a  Southern  planter  or  a 
Western  farmer  have  imagined  that 
the  Belgians  would  have  refused  to 
eat  his  corn  or  that  the  British 
would  even  under  the  pressure  of 
war  prices  buy  commeal  with  great 
reluctance  and  the  reason  he  that 
Torn-meal  is  chicken  food’  ?  The 
soldiers’  likes  and  dislikes  in  food 
have  no  doubt  restricted  and  ham¬ 
pered  the  prosecution  of  the  wrar. 
Blackberry  jam  formed  an  integral 
part,  of  the  ration  of  our  miniature 
standing  army,  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  it  will  be  available 
to  the  millions  of  men  soon  to  be  in 
the  held.  Now  wdiile  the  facts  and 
events  are  fresh  in  every  one’s  mind 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  it 
may  not  be  easier  to  change  our 
minds  than  to  change  our  agricul¬ 
ture. 

“Consider  the  corn  situation  today 
and  its  bearing  upon  the  gigantic 
problem  before  us  of  feeding  starving 
Europe.  When  I  first  heard  that 
the  Belgians  refused  to  eat  corn,  and 
that  the  Irish  and  English  would 
eat  anything  else  before  they  would 
touch  it,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
insist  that  they  ought  to  be  made 
to  eat  it.  Edward  Eyre  Hunt,  the 
author  of  ‘War-Bread,’  explained 
and  made  it  entirely  clear  to  me 
that  a  shocked  and  outraged  people, 
wrought  up  and  nervous  to  a  high 
degree  as  a  result  of  the  treatment 
they  have  received  is  in  no  mental 
attitude  to  learn  to  like  new  food. 
The  task  of  education  would  have 
been  tbo  long  and  more  expensive 
than  the  shifting  of  our  own  menu  at 
home,  and  in  the  meantime  would 
have  cost  many  thousands  of  lives. 
Resort  was  made  to  the  use  of  differ¬ 
ent  names  for  corn  and  concealment 
of  it  in  war-bread  with  three  parts 
of  rye  flour.  *  *  * 

“Not  to  like  a  food  which  has 
been  the  staples  of  peoples  for  thou¬ 


sands  of  years,  and  today  is  produced 
by  the  thousand  million  bushels  and 
feeds  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
seems  to  us  wrho  like  it  a  strange, 
incomprehensible  spectacle.  Yet  it 
is  no  stranger  than  that  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  their  indifference  to 
that  other  great  cereal,  rice,  which 
is  produced  in  larger  amounts  than 
any  other  cereal  in  the  world  ana 
forms  the  staff  of  life  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  civilized  peoples. 

“It  is  said  the  European  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  wheat  loaf  and 
the  bakeries  of  that  country  are  ill- 
suited  to  utilize  corn.  We  are  some¬ 
times  inclined  to  insist  that  they 
should  break  away  from  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  wheat  loaf  and  learn 
to  make  corn  bread — yet  we  have  not 
learned  to  cook  rice  properly  and 
complain  of  its  insipid  character, 
which  must  be  an  attitude  hard  for 
our  oriental  neighbors  to  under¬ 
stand.  This  indifference  toward  rice, 
of  which  staple  we  even  now  consume 
only  the  insignificant  quantity  of 
seven  pounds  per  capita,  has  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  fertile  rice 
fields  of  the  Carolinas,  and  today 
efforts  are  being  made  to  find  some 
paying  crop  to  take  its  place  there, 
because  our  meagre  demands  have 
been  met  until  very  recently  by  the 
California  and  Texas  rice  areas  re¬ 
cently  developed.” 


Meats  Shipped  Abroad 

From  July  1  to  August  9  last,  15,- 
114,047  pounds  of  fresh  and  frozen 
beef,  6,794,538  pounds  of  canned 
and  pickled  beef,  15,297  pounds  of 
lamb  and  mutton,  3,153,832  pounds 
of  fresh  and  frozen  pork,  50,367,813 
pounds  of  hams,  shoulders  and  ba¬ 
con,  55,281,142  pounds  of  lard  and 
lard  compound,  1,304,472  pounds  of 
sausage,  57,007,129  pounds  of  salted 
and  pickled  pork,  and  253,966  lbs. 
of  poultry  and  game  wrere  exported 
from  New  York  to  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Sweden.  In  this  period  also  420 
horses  were  exported  to  France  and 
126  head  of  cattle  were  shipped  to 
Belgium,  according  to  records  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Food  Control  to  Continue 

Food  control  in  England  is  to  be 
continued  during  the  winter,  as  it  is 
stated  that  the  situation  of  the 
world’s  markets  today  is  too  uncer¬ 


tain  to  admit  of  further  decontrol  of 
essential  foodstuffs.  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  English  food  controller,  says  that 
the  question  of  international  co-oper¬ 
ation  in  matters  affecting  food  con¬ 
trol  is  under  review  by  the  cabinet 
and  also  by  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council  in  Paris,  while  the  cabinet 
have  decided  that  the  food  ministry 
shall  continue  for  the  present  writh 
the  necessary  powers,  and  shall  not 
come  to  an  end,  as  was  originally 
thought  possible  towards  the  close  of 
the  jmesent  year. 


Continued  Demand  for 
Food  Products 
Likely 

ONTINUED  strong  demands 
for  cereals  and  live-stock 
products  are  indicated  by  all 
the  information  in  its  hands,  says 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  reply  to  a  telegraphic 
inquiry  from  G.  I.  Christie,  Director 
of  the  Indiana  State  Food  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“The  State  Food  Committee  has 
considered  problems  and  feels  that 
farmers  should  plan  to  sow  a  nor¬ 
mal  acreage  of  wheat  and  rye,”  said 
the  Indiana  inquiry.  “Committee 
desires  a  statement  from  you  on  de¬ 
sirable  plan  of  procedure  and  what 
lines  farmers  should  follow.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
replied  that  while  the  exact  world 
food  conditions  for  1920  can  not  be 
forecast  with  accuracy  at  this  time 
it  is  considered  sound  policy  to 
maintain  normal  acreages  of  fall 
wheat  and  rye  on  Middle  West  lands 
adapted  to  these  crops,  and  that  the 
need  is  for  well  balanced,  sane,  and 
efficient  production  of  staples,  the 
demand  for  which  is  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain,  judging  from  existing  domestic 
and  foreign  conditions. 

“It  is  important,”  says  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  “to  restore 
meadows  and  pastures  broken  up 
during  the  war  emergency,  and  to  re¬ 
establish  crop  rotations  to  prevent 
depletion  of  soil  fertility  and  afford 
sound  basis  for  maintaing  w’ell-bal- 
anced  live  stock  production.  The 
department  suggests  to  farmers  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  their 
production  of  cereals,  forage  crops 
and  live  stock  on  the  basis  of  their 
accumulated  experience  with  these, 
avoiding  speculative  plunging  in  un¬ 
balanced  production,  which  involves 
undue  climatic  and  price  hazards.” 
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“Gospel  of  the  Full  Can  for 
Commercial  Canners 


THE  “gospel  of  the  full  can” 
is  being  preached  this  year  to 
commercial  canners  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  through  its  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  which  enforces  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act,  commonly  called 
the  “pure  food  law.” 

Inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  will  visit  personally  as  many 
of  the  canneries  this  season  as  they 
can  reach.  They  advise  that  all 
cans  of  food  should  he  packed  as  full 
as  practicable  without  injury  to  qual¬ 
ity.  They  also  advise  housewives 
and  other  purchasers  to  note  the  rel¬ 
ative  amounts  of  solids  and  liquids 
in  the  cans  they  buy  and  to  give 
preference  to  the  products  of  firms 
that  seem  to  want  to  give  a  square 
deal  to  the  home  larder.  Examina¬ 
tions  of  a  large  number  of  cans  put 
up  by  different  firms  reveal  a  wide 
divergence  in  this  particular. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  speci¬ 
alists  have  made  investigations  to 
determine  exactly  how  much  solid 
food-food  from  which  the  liquid 
has  been  drained — may  be  put  up  in 
the  cans  of  different  sizes  in  com¬ 
mon  use  without  in  any  way  injuring 
the  quality  of  the  product.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  liquid,  which  varies 
with  the  different  products,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  addition  of  more  liquid 


We  give  below  the  gist  of  two 
important  measures,  relating  to 
food  products,  recently  introduced 
in  Congress. 

H.  II.  8115,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Huddleston,  and  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  pro¬ 
vides  in  part  as  follows: 

“Necessaries”  Defined 

All  articles  and  commodities 
manufactured,  produced,  or  sold  to 
he  used  as  FOOD,  clothing,  feed- 
stuffs,  medicines,  etc.,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  producing  such 
articles  and  commodities,  are  deemed 
necessaries. 

War  Trade  Commission 

A  War  Trade  Commission,  to  be 
composed  of  five  members,  is  to  be 
appointed  by,  and  hold  office  during 
the  will  of,  the  President. 

Prices  to  Be  Fixed — Licensing 

The  War  Trade  Commission  is 
given  authority  (1)  to  fix  the 


than  is  necessary  results  in  less  food 
in  the  can,  makes  an  inferior  prod¬ 
uct,  wastes  shipping  and  storing 
space,  and  is  unfair  to  the  consumer. 
An  honest  pack  promotes  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  conserves  containers,  food  and 
shipping  facilities,  and  aids  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  canning  industry. 

The  quantity  of  drained  food 
which  is  the  solid  food  exclusive  of 
liquid,  that  can  be  put  more  effici¬ 
ently  and  economically  in  each  of 
the  various  sized  cans  in  common 
use  has  been  determined  for  peas, 
beans,  cherries,  pears,  and  peaches, 
and  the  canning  industry  has  been 
advised  of  the  results.  The  drained 
weights  for  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  will  be  announced  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  as  they  are  deter¬ 
mined. 

In  making  a  declaration  of  con¬ 
tents  on  cans  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  under  the  net  weight  require¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act,  the  total  weight  of  the  contents 
of  the  can,  liquid  include}!,  should 
be  declared. 

Complete  information  regarding 
the  application  of  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act  to  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  sent  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


maximum  sale  prices  for  neces¬ 
saries;  (2)  to  adopt  regulations  for 
the  distribution,  transportation, 
sale,  handling,  and  storage  of  same, 
and  (3)  to  license  dealers,  agents 
and  other  handlers  of  necessaries. 

Unlawful  to  Sell  Above 
Price  Fixed 

It  is  made  unlawful  to  sell  any 
necessary  at  a  price  greater  than 
the  maximum  price  fixed  by  the 
War  Trade  Commission,  or  if  no 
price  has  been  fixed,  at  a  price 
greater  than  such  necessary  sold 
for  on  November  11,  1918. 

It  is  also  made  unlawful  to  make 
any  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
with  any  dealer,  producer,  or 
handler,  to  fix  or  increase  the  price 
of  a  necessary,  or  to  limit  produc¬ 
tion  of  same;  or,  not  being  a  pro¬ 
ducer  thereof,  to  sell,  deal  in, 
handle  or  transport  any  necessary 
after  fifteen  days  following  the  ap¬ 


proval  of  the  hill,  without  permis¬ 
sion  or  license  from  the  War  Trade 
Commission. 

Commodities  to  Be  Branded  with 
Price 

Persons  other  than  producers 
shall  not  sell,  exhibit  for  sale,  or 
offer  for  sale,  any  necessaries  unless 
same  be  legibly  marked  in  plain 
figures  with  the  original  cost  and 
the  sale  price  thereof ;  where  the 
commodity  is  not  physically  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  marked,  it  is  un¬ 
lawful  to  refuse  to  inform  any 
prospective  purchaser  thereof  of  the 
cost  and  sale  price. 

Penalties 

Any  wilful  violation  of  the  law 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 


H.  1?.  8120,  introduced  by  Mr. 
James,  and  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows: 

Requisitioning  Necessaries 

The  President  is  authorized  to 
requisition  FOOD,  fuel  and  other 
necessaries  needed  to  supply  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  reasonable  prices,  and  to  sell 
the  same  at  such  reasonable  prices, 
distribution  to  be  made  through 
utilization  of  the  parcels  post 
service. 

The  President  is  required  to  as¬ 
certain  and  pay  a  just  compensation 
for  commodities  requisitioned,  and 
if  the  compensation  determined  be 
not  satisfactory  to  the  person  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  same,  such  person 
shall  be  paid  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  determined  bv  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the 
Government  to  recover  any  further 
sum. 


Why  Is  Food  Allowed  to 
Spoil  ? 

Over  300,000  pounds  of  foodstuffs 
unfit  for  use  were  destroyed  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  in 
1918.  This  is  proof  of  the  need  for 
supervision  of  food  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  The  risk  to  the  public  is 
apparent.  Incidentally  it  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  system  of  shipment  and 
purchase.  Ts  the  shipper,  the  trans¬ 
portation  agency,  the  wholesale  or 
the  retail  man  at  fault?  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  perishable  foodstuffs 
instead  of  being  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  lower  price  than  the  market 
price,  are  left  to  spoil  or  are  actually 
destroyed.  At  the  present  cost  of 
food,  this  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime. 
— Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health 
Bulletin. 


Important  Food  Bills  Recently 
Introduced  at  Washington 
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Bureau  of  Research 

and 

Foreign  Market  Analysis 


Frank  Howard  Tate 

Director 


Detailed  accurate  reports  on  all  foreign 
markets  for  American  food  products — 
food  production  machinery —  food 
containers. 

This  survey  is  authoritative  and  compre¬ 
hensive  and  includes  in  addition  to  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  markets: — import 
duties;  standards  of  quality;  specifications 
regarding  packing  necessitated  by  climatic 
and  transportation  conditions ;  marking  and 
branding  regulations ;  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion;  also  principal  foreign  competition. 

The  Bureau  service  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  trained  experts  thoroughly 
conversant  with  world  markets  and  is 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
American  producers  and  exporters. 


Details  on  request 


410  Cunard  Bldg.  Chicago 


it 
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Develops  Citrus  By-Products 

From  Waste 


CULL  oranges,  lemons  and 
grape  fruit  which  were  for¬ 
merly  wasted  are  now  turned 
into  many  useful  products  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  conducting  experimental 
work  in  the  Citrus  By-Products 
Laboratory,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  problem  of  how  to  utilize  eco¬ 
nomically  the  cull  and  waste  fruit 
became  more  acute  each  year  with 
the  development  of  the  larger , orange 
and  lemon  groves  of  California  and 
Florida.  Fruit  which  is  too  small 
or  too  large,  unsightly  or  misshapen, 
can  not  be  sold  profitably  for  food. 
Some  fruit  is  not  fit  for  shipment 
because  of  minor  defects  such  as 
small  bruises  or  punctures  from 
thorns  or  gravel  or  rough  boxes, 
since  such  defects  become  points  of 
infection  for  bacterial  and  fungus 
growths  which  cause  decay.  The 
amount  of  waste  fruit  averages  from 
year  to  year  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop. 

The  Citrus  By-Products  Labora¬ 
tory  was  organized  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  in  1914,  to  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  adapting  to  conditions  in 
California,  and  improving  existing 
methods  for  the  utilization  of  waste 
lemons,  to  develop  new  methods  and 
to  make,  if  possible,  new  products 
from  the  waste  lemons,  oranges  and 
grape  fruit. 

There  were  one  or  two  small  and 
struggling  by-products  companies 
in  California  when  these  investiga¬ 
tions  were  begun.  These  concerns 
were  making  no  appreciable  inroad 
into  the  enormous  supply  of  cull 
fruit  available.  Since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  experimental  labora¬ 
tory  at  Los  Angeles  the  by-products 
industry  has  developed  rapidly.  Now 
there  are  four  staple  concerns  man¬ 
ufacturing  lemon  by-products.  The 
plants  of  these  concerns  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  over  50,000  pounds  of 
lemon  oil,  500,000  pounds  of  citrate 
of  lime  and  over  1,500,000  pounds  of 
citric  acid.  Twenty  concerns  are 
producing  orange  by-products  to  the 
extent  of  6,000,000  pounds  each 
year.  These  orange  by-products  in¬ 
clude  marmalade,  marmalade  stock, 
jellies,  and  candied  peel. 

Improved  methods  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  orange  vinegar  have  been 
developed  by  the  experimental  work. 
Methods  for  the  production  from 
cull  grapefruit  of  candied  peel  and 


juices  of  excellent  quality  have  been 
devised.  The  existing  methods  for 
the  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime 
and  of  citric  acid  have  been  im¬ 
proved  and  adapted  to  California 
conditions. 

The  benefits  to  the  grower  of  fruit 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  cull  fruits  since  the  experimental 
work  was  begun.  Less  than  five 
years  ago  cull  lemons  could  be  had 
in  large  quantities  for  $5  a  ton, 
while  today  they  bring  $20  to  $25  a 
ton,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  larger  quantity  is  now  available. 
Sound  cull  oranges  could  be  bought 
formerly  in  large  quantities  for  $5  a 
ton.  Now  all  cull  oranges  placed 
upon  the  market  are  snapped  up 
quickly  at  from  $20  to  $30  a  ton. 
Part  of  this  increase  in  price  is  due 
no  doubt  to  the  general  advance  in 
the  price  of  commodities  of  all  kinds, 
but  the  general  increase  in  prices 
will  hardly  account  for  advances  of 
from  300  per  cent  to  500  per  cent  in 
cull  fruit. 


Cost  of  Living 

HILE  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  rising  steadily  in  this 
country  since  the  cessation  of 
war,  and  only  during  the  last  few 
days  that  there  has  been  any  de¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  articles  of  food, 
and  that  largely  because  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  government  in  letting 
out  surplus  war  supplies  and  other¬ 
wise  forcing  down  prices,  we  learn 
from  the  Food  and  Cookery  Maga¬ 
zine  of  England  that  there  has  been 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  retail  price 
of  food  in  England  since  the  day 
that  the  armistice  was  signed. 

This  magazine  quotes  G.  H.  Rob¬ 
erts,  M.  P.,  the  Food  Controller, 
who  gave  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  concerning  the  cost  of  food  at 
a  conference  of  the  English  Labor 
Food  Committees. 

According  to  Labor  Ministry  sta¬ 
tistics,  he  said,  the  cost  of  food  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice  was  133 
per  cent  above  pre-war  level. 
Through  the  next  month  or  two 
there  was  little  change,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  February  prices  stood 
at  130  per  cent  above  pre-war  level. 
In  February  they  dropped  ten 
points,  in  March  seven  points,  in 
April  five  points,  and  in  May  four 
points.  At  the  beginning  of  June 


prices  were  104  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  level  as  compared  with  133 
in  November  last.  It  was  noticeable 
that  these  decreases  continued  right 
through  May  at  the  time  there  was 
so  much  talk  of  rising  prices. 

If,  instead  of  the  Labor  Ministry 
figures,  they  took  an  estimate  of  the 
working  man’s  expenditure  on  food 
made  by  Lord  Sumner’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  they  found  that  the  expectation 
held  out  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
a  decrease  of  4s.  per  week  had  been 
more  than  realized.  The  actual 
decrease  on  the  basis  of  these  bud¬ 
gets  was  4s.  9d.  Mr.  Roberts 

quoted  lard  and  margarine  to  show 
that  the  impression  that  decontrol 
had  been  regularly  followed  by  in¬ 
crease  in  price  was  also  contrary  to 
fact.  Even  now  margarine  could  be 
bought  in  some  places  at  the  old 
price  of  Is.  a  pound.  All  the  other 
articles  that,  had  been  decontrolled 
showed  at  June  1  decreases  below 
the  last  control  prices.  Tea  was 
down  from  2s.  8%d.  to  2s.  6%d. 
Canned  meat  and  lentils  showed  ma¬ 
terial  increases. 


Calls  Tuberculosis 
Conference 

HP  HE  first  conference  ever  held  in 
this  country  for  the  exclus'Ve 
study  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  has 
been  called  by  Dr.  Mohler,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  Octo¬ 
ber  6  to  8,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  attended  by  Federal  and 
State  officials  and  veterinarians  in¬ 
terested  in  the  control  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  the  purpose  will  be  to  dis¬ 
cuss  various  phases  of  the  tuberculo¬ 
sis-eradication  campaign.  Plans 
will  be  made  to  work  out  uniform 
methods  of  conducting  the  campaign 
in  various  states,  a  feature  favored 
by  practically  every  state  sanitary 
official  who  is  authorized  by  state 
law  to  control  and  eradicate  live¬ 
stock  diseases.  The  program,  which 
will  include  addresses  bv  Federal 
and  State  officials,  will  be  announced 
in  the  near  future. 


If  you  can’t  go  to  the  Twenty- 
Third  Annual  Convention  of  The 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials  at  New  York,  read  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number  of  The  American 
Food  Journal  and  learn  what  was 
done  and  what  was  said  at  this  im¬ 
portant  gathering. 
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Proteins 

Modern  science  has  made  the  inter¬ 
esting  discovery  that  proteins  are  not 
simple  compounds,  but  are  highly 
complex  bodies.  A  starch  molecule 
is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
small  units  known  as  saecbarids. 
Saccharids  are  all  alike.  A  molecule 
of  starch  or  sugar  is  simply  an  ag¬ 
gregation  of  these  units  each  of 
which  is  like  every  other  one. 

The  case  is  different  with  proteins. 
A  protein  molecule  is  made  up  of 
eighteen  different  bodies  known  as 
amino  acids.  No  two  are  alike.  All 
are  necessary  for  the  building  of  a 
complete  cell  or  living  tissue  of  the 
animal  body. 

Animal  cells  are  pretty  much  all 
alike  in  chemical  composition.  The 
amino  acids,  the  “building  stones” 
of  the  body  protein,  may  differ  in 
proportion,  but  they  do  not  change 
in  kind. 

% 

Vegetable  cells  are  different.  They 
vary  greatly  in  their  composition. 
Some  vegetable  proteins  contain  in 
all  the  different  kinds  of  building 
stones  needed  for  the  growth  and 
repair  of  animal  cells  and  tissues; 
others  are  almost  wholly  lacking  in 
certain  amino  acids  necessary  for  the 
building  of  animal  protein.  These 
are  known  as  incomplete  proteins. 

s 


Most  seed  proteins,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  cereals,  are  incomplete 
proteins,  and  must  be  supplemented 
by  other  proteins  which  will  supply 
the  lacking  amino  acids. 

The  experiments  of  McCollum 
show  that  of  all  available  proteins, 
the  casein  of  milk  is  one  of  the  ver}r 
best.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  cereals. 
Hence  the  common  practice  of  eating 
milk  with  bread  and  breakfast  ce¬ 
reals  is  in  exact  accord  with  scientific 
principles. 

McCollum  has  undertaken  to  grade 
the  several  commonly  used  proteins 
by  comparison  with  milk  protein. 
Taking  milk  as  100,  he  finds  the 
value  of  oat  and  millet  seed  proteins 
to  be  75,  wheat  maize  and  rice  pro¬ 
teins,  50 ;  flaxseed  proteins,  40,  and 
the  proteins  of  peas  and  navy  beans, 
25. 

With  the  addition  of  a  liberal 
supply  of  milk,  however,  all  these 
proteins  become  worth  nearly  their 
face  value. 

It  is  thus  very  evident  that  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  fill  a  most 
important  place  in  the  economy  of 
nutrition.  According  to  McCollum, 
the  importance  of  milk  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  a  diet  of  cereals  or  other 
vegetable  foods  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  meat. 


>*■> 


It  is  also  of  interest  in  Ibis  con¬ 
nection  that  the  proteins  of  the  soy 
bean,  of  the  peanut,  the  almond  and 
probably  other  nuts,  are  complete 
proteins,  closely  resembling  the  pro¬ 
teins  of  milk.  In  Japan  and  China 
cheese  and  a  very  palatable  milk  are 
made  from  the  soy  bean.  The  soy 
bean  also  contains  the  precious  fat- 
soluble  vitamin,  although  the  peanut 
does  not. 


Convention  Change 

The  American  Specialty  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  Convention 
meeting  place  has  been  changed  from 
Boston  to  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

The  dates  on  which  the  Conven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  are  November  20th 
and  21st. 


When  the  shrimp  are  first  caught 
they  are  grayish-white  and  not  until 
they  have  been  peeled,  washed  and 
boiled  do  they  become  the  beautiful 
red  or  pinkish  color  which  is  so 
greatly  admired. 

The  delicate  flavor  and  pleasing 
taste  as  well  as  food  value  of  this 
estimable  product  places  them 
among  foods  valuable  for  dietetic 
and  economic  reasons. 


LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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WOODEN  DISHES 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

tual  condition  of  the  dish  when  re¬ 
ceived  carrying  the  food  product. 

The  dishes  carrying  the  food  prod¬ 
ucts  were  then  turned  over  to  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Domestic  Science  in  our  Lab¬ 
oratories  for  the  removal  of  food. 

The  containers  were  then  arranged 
in  a  series  of  eight  and  photographed 
to  show  the  condition  of  the  dish 
after  the  removal  of  the  food.  Each 
dish  was  then  weighed  to  obtain  the 
amount  absorbed  by  each. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are 
shown  in  Table  2. 

In  removing  the  food  from  the 
different  dishes,  extreme  care  was 
exercised  to  prevent  the  scraping  off 
of  the  dish  itself.  This  ivas  very 
difficult  to  do  in  the  cases  of  A,  B 
and  C.  Dish  C  presented  the  most 
trouble  in  this  respect,  as  the  soft 
material  after  becoming  moist  was 
verv  easily  scrapped  up. 

CONCLUSION 

This  investigation  shows  that  in 
some  containers  a  large  percentage 
of  valuable  food  constituents  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  lost  to  the  consumers.  A 
simple  mathematical  calculation  will 
show  the  net  loss  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  the  consumer  of  food  dispensed  in 
these  containers. 

The  durability  of  the  food  con¬ 
tainer  is  an  important  factor  in  pre¬ 
venting  loss  to  the  consumer,  and 
in  the  service  which  the  dish  gen¬ 
erally  renders  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  case  of  dishes  A  and  B, 
durability  was  only  fair.  In  the  case 
of  dish  C  it  was  very  slight.  Dish 
I),  or  the  maple  wooden  dish,  pre¬ 
sents  all  that  could  be  expected  in 
this  respect. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  shown  that 
food  can  be  dispensed  in  any  other 
way  under  modern  systems  of  deliv¬ 
ering  retail  goods.  The  dish  as  a 


container  of  food  finds  general  use, 
and  seems  to  be  thoroughly  and 
properly  established  in  the  retail 
trade.  However,  the  choice  of  con¬ 
tainers  remains  with  the  consumer, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  several  on  the 
market  for  the  use  of  dispensers  of 
food  stuffs. 


TABLE  1 


Water  Absorption  by  Dishes 


Dish 

Weight 

Weight 

Water 

absorbed 

1  lb. 

Dry 

Wet 

and  held 

Size 

Grams 

Grants 

Grams 

A-l 

. 14.622 

28.550 

13.928 

A-2 

. 14.302 

28.907 

14.605 

A- 3 

. 14.460 

28.057 

13.597 

A- 4 

. 14.299 

27.950 

13.651 

A- 5 

. 14.349 

27.425 

13.076 

A-6 

. 14.429 

27.620 

13.191 

B-l 

. 15.089 

32.220 

17.131 

B-2 

. 15.190 

32.070 

16.880 

B-3 

. 15.110 

32.330 

17.220 

B-4 

. 15.205 

32.780 

17.575 

B-5 

. 15.075 

32.280 

17.205 

B-6 

. 14.952 

31.970 

17.018 

C-l 

.  8.323 

38.215 

29.892 

C-2 

.  S.723 

40.805 

32.082 

C-3 

.  8.583 

38.360 

29.777 

C-4 

.  8.606 

39.150 

30.544 

C-5 

.  8.666 

3S.280 

29.614 

C-6 

.  8.636 

40.300 

31.664 

D-l 

. 17.465 

25.030 

7.565 

D-2 

. . 18.570 

26.755 

8.185 

D-3 

. 17.760 

26.425 

8.665 

D-4 

. 18.405 

25.782 

7.377 

D-5 

. 18.685 

25.730 

7.045 

D-fi 

. 17.760 

25.470 

7.710 

TABLE 

Food  Absorption 

2 

by  Dishes 

Weight 

Weight  of 
Dish  After 

Weight  of 
of  Food 
Product 

Dish 

Removal 

Absorbed 

Food  Product  Empty 

of  Food 

by  Dish 

Dish 

and  weight  Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

A-l 

Butter,  1  lb.  14.352 

28.758 

14.406 

B-2 

Butter,  1  lb.  15.122 

35.816 

20.694 

C-3 

Butter,  1  lb.  8.542 

37.551 

29.009 

D-4 

Butter,  1  lb. 16.422 

22.655 

6,233 

A-l 

Potato 

Salad,  1  lb..  14. 724 

26.765 

12.041 

B-2 

Salad,  1  lb.  .15.185 

26.679 

11.494 

C-3 

Salad,  1  lb..  S.587 

24.381 

15.794 

D-4 

Salad,  1  lb.  .19.300 

25.790 

6.490 

A-l 

Lard,  1  lb .  .  .  14.382 

26.105 

11.723 

K-2 

Lard,  1  lb .  .  .15.050 

2S.041 

12.991 

C-3 

Lard,  1  lb...  8.590 

38.684 

30.094 

D-4 

Lard,  1  lb.  .  .17.477 

23.S65 

6.41  S 

A-l 

Peanut 

Butter,  1  lb.  14.800 

23.328 

8.526 

B-2 

Butter,  1  lb.  15.155 

26.810 

11.655 

C-3 

Butter,  1  lb.  8.450 

24.725 

16.275 

D-4 

Butter.  1  lb. 18.342 

22.090 

3.748 

A-l 

Relish,  1  lb.  15.040 

29.745 

14.705 

B-2 

Relish,  1  lb.  15.1 14 

34.720 

19.606 

C-3 

Relish.  1  lb.  8.657 

49.645 

40.988 

D-4 

Relish,  1  lb.  19.645 

27.685 

8.040 

A-l 

Baked 

Beans,  1  lb.  .14.835 

26.655 

11.820 

B-2 

Beans,  1  lb.  .15.020 

29.662 

14.642 

Your  Prospective  Customers 

•re  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed  Mailing  Lists.  It  also 
contains  vital  suggestions  how  to  advertise  and  sell  profitably  by  mail. 
Counts  and  prices  given  on  9000  different  national  Lists,  covering  all 
classes;  for  instance.  Farmers,  Noodle  Mfrs.,  Hardware  Dlrs.,  Zinc 
Mines,  etc.  Tbit  valuable  reference  book  free.  Write  for  it. 

Send  Them  Sales  Letters 

You  can  produce  sales  or  inquiries  with  personal 
letters.  Many  concerns  all  over  U.  S.  are  profitably 
using  Sales  Letters  we  write.  Send  for  free  instruct¬ 
ive  booklet,  ‘.‘Value  of  Sales  Letters." 


Ross -Gould 

Moiling 

Lists  S*.  Louis 


Sept. 

1919 

C-3 

Beans,  1  lb..  8.465 

38.536 

30.071 

D-4 

Beans,  1  lb.  .19.978 
Apple 

26.580 

6.602 

A-l 

Butter,  1  lb. 14.832 

27.555 

12.72? 

B-2 

Butter,  1  lb.  15.127 

31.310 

16.183 

C-3 

Butter,  1  lb.  8.554 

60.605 

52.051 

D-4 

Butter,  1  lb. 19.785 
Hamburg 

27.470 

7.685 

A-l 

Steak,  1  lb.  .14.427 

25.418 

10.991 

B-2 

Steak,  1  lb.  .14.932 

25,595 

10.663 

C-3 

Steak,  1  lb..  8.765 

23.311 

14.546 

D-4 

Steak,  1  lb.  .18.572 

24.055 

5.483 

A — Paper  Dish. 

B — Paper  Dish. 

C — Wood  Pulp  Dish. 
D — Maple  Wood  Dish. 


“So  you've  decided  to  have  a 
garden  this  year  instead  of  raising 
chickens  ?” 

“Yes;  we  used  to  get  so  attached 
to  our  fowls  we  couldn’t  eat  them. 
One  doesn’t  feel  that  way  about 
potatoes  and  onions.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 


INSTANT 

SYRUP 

9 


MAKE  IT  YOURSELF 

serve  only  this  golden,  delic¬ 
ious-tasting  syrup  with  hot 
breakfast  griddle  cakes  or  crisp 
waffles.  It  is  easily  made  by 
dissolving  granulated  sugar  in 
hot  water  and  adding 

MAPLE1NE 

The  Golden  Flavor 

Mapleine  is  a  pure  vegetable 
flavor  giving  delightful  flavor 
and  rich  golden  brown  color 
to  syrup,  also  frostings,  fillings, 
ice  cream,  desserts. 

Contains  no  maple  sugar, 
syrup  nor  sap,  but  pro¬ 
duces  a  taste  similar  to 
maple. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine. 

4c  stamps  and 
carton  trade  mark 
bring  250  recipes. 

Crescent  Manufacturing 
Co. 

Seattle,  Washington 
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Tomato  Paste 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 

enables  one  to  operate  a  large  or 
small  batch  perfectly  controlled. 

Tomato  juice  can  be  conecentrated 
in  open  kettles  at  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure,  but  the  paste  so  made  is  liable 
to  be  off  in  color  and  have  a  scorched 
taste.  Kettles  designed  to  boil  the 
mass  rapidly,  stirring  all  the  while 
and  provided  with  good  ventilators 
for  quickly  and  effectively  removing 
the  steam,  will  give  a  good  product. 
But  the  average  kettle  as  operated 
will  not  be  satisfactory  for  turning 
out  a  first-class  product.  Using  a  so- 
called  chilisauce  kettle  which  is 
a  flattened  jacketed  kettle  with 
greatly  increased  evaporating  sur¬ 
face  would  probably  greatly  ex- 
perdiate  the  rate  of  evaporating 
and  serve  to  minimize  the  duration 
of  exposure  to  heat  and  air.  An 
auxiliary  system  of  a  preliminary 
concentration  in  a  tank  with  steam 
coils,  leaving  the  subsequent  reduc¬ 
tion  to  paste  to  take  place  in  a  kettle 
is  now  largely  practiced.  Some  firms 
are  developing  a  method  whereby 
they  separate  the  red  fibrous  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  colorless  liquor,  con¬ 
centrate  the  latter  which  is  not  so 
deleteriouslv  affected  by  heat  and  air, 
and  then  add  the  uncooked  meaty 
portions  to  this  concentrated  liquor, 
stir  well  and  heat  just  enough  to 
sterilize.  They  claim  that  a  good 
product  results.  However,  this  in¬ 
volves  mechanical  problems  difficult 
to  apply  under  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  most  tomato  concentrating 
plants. 

The  advantages  of  such  manufac¬ 
ture  to  furnish  goods  to  replace  ordi¬ 
nary  canned  tomatoes  are  obvious. 
In  ordinary  canning  operations  each 
tomato  has  to  be  separately  peeled, 
thus  limiting  the  output  of  a  factory 
bv  its  number  of  peelers,  whereas  in 
paste  manufacture  the  manufacturer 
is  freed  from  his  bondage  to  this 
touchy  and  uncertain  class  of  labor. 
It  follows  that  he  can  observe  with 
more  equanimity  the  depletion  of  the 


ranks  of  this  labor,  and  places  his 
operations  on  more  of  a  mechanical 
and  technical  plane,  free  from  the 
petty  annoyances  of  the  human  labor 
factor  and  at  the  same  time  cheapens 
his  operating  cost  and  yields  a 
cleaner  product.  Since  no  hands 
touch  the  product  and  absolutely  me¬ 
chanical  cleanliness  must  be  observed 
it  follows  that  such  a  product  is  of 
the  highest  order  of  cleanliness.  To 
handle  an  equal  tonnage  of  tomatoes 
for  paste  manufacture,  his  labor  is 
only  25  per  cent  of  his  former  force, 
his  consumption  of  tin  is  reduced  to 
33  per  cent,  his  freight  saving  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fact  that  a  6-oz.  paste 
can  contains  practically  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  a  32-oz.  ordinary  tomato  can, 
while  his  former  cannery  waste 
amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  to¬ 
matoes  which  he  has  paid  for  and 
hauled  to  his  plant,  is  not  carted 
away  at  a  dead  expense,  but  ceases  to 
exist,  due  to  the  fact  that  practically 
none  occurs. 
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VANILLA 
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DR.  PRICE’S 
VANILLA 

I*  made  from  the 

Finest  Mexican 
Vanilla  Beans 

The  same  high  quality 
is  found  in  PRICE’S 


Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry 

Pure  Fruit  Extracts 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


OLEOMARGARINE 

Txa  Hucoa  Putj»w  CoMwn  0 
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Butters 

Bread 

Stays 

^rveet 


PACKED  AND  SEALED  AT  THE  CHUKN 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Co., 
Churners 

Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York 
III  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
1964-68  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 
2144  Violet  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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_ wrapped  in  suggestively  designed,  trans¬ 
parent  waxed  paper,  printed  with  bright  inks, 
impels  a  purchase.  Designs  cheerfully  submitted 
upon  request. 
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MARGARINE  LAWS 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

fined  as  those  who  sell  quantities  of 
10  lbs.  or  over. 

3.  Licenses  issued  by  commissioner 
must  be  displayed  on  walls  in  conspic¬ 
uous  places.  Hotel  keeper  must  have 
placard  plainly  printed  on  each  table 
with  words  “Oleomargarine  Used 
Here.” 

4.  Attached  to  tub  must  be  placard 
with  word  “Oleomargarine”  printed 
thereon  in  plain  uncondensed  Gothic 
letters  not  less  than  1"  in  length.  Sim¬ 
ilar  card  must  be  displayed  on  every 
open  tub,  case,  etc.  Before  delivering 
to  purchaser  wrapper  must  be  stamped 
with  word  “Oleomargarine”  in  letters 
W  square.  Wrapper  must  also  con¬ 
tain  name  and  address  of  seller  and 
quantity  sold. 

5.  Manufacturer  and  wholesaler 
must  keep  book  and  record  therein 
every  sale  and  shipment,  quantity, 
person  to  whom  sold  and  shipped  and 
place  and  name  of  common  carrier  by 
which  shipped.  Retailer  must  also 
keep  book  in  which  he  shall  enter  all 
receipts  of  oleo. 

Rhode  Island 

1.  Permits  the  sale  of  Oleo,  colored 
or  uncolored. 

2.  Top  and  side  of  each  firkin,  etc., 
must  be  marked  with  the  word  “Oleo,” 
size  of  type  to  be  not  less  than  y2"  in 
length. 

3.  Retailer  must  give  to  purchaser 
a  label  with  the  word  “Oleo”  plainly 
written  thereon. 

4.  If  weight  is  given,  it  should  be 
corretc  weight. 

5.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

South  Carolina 

1.  Permits  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  or 
uncolored. 

2.  Packages,  tubs,  etc.,  should  be 
plainly  marked  with  the  word  “Oleo.” 

3.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

4.  If  in  package  form  and  weight  is 
given,  it  should  be  correct  weight. 

South  Dakota 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  substitute  for 
butter  having  yellow  color. 

2.  Tubs,  etc.,  should  be  marked  on 
top  and  side,  with  words  “Substitute 
for  Butter,”  type  to  be  not  less  than 
y2"  in  width. 

3.  Hotelkeepers  shall  keep  posted 
opposite  each  table  a  placard  with  the 
words  thereon  “Substitute  for  Butter 
Used  Here,”  the  size  of  type  to  be 
plain  Roman  letters,  not  less  than  1" 
in  length  by  in  width. 

4.  Purchaser  should  be  informed  at 
time  of  sale  that  article  is  substitute 
for  butter.  Printed  statement  must 
also  be  given  purchaser  with  the  name 
and  place  of  business  of  the  maker, 
and  the  information  that  substance 
sold  is  substitute  for  butter. 

5.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

Tennessee 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo  in  imita¬ 
tion  yellow  butter. 

2.  Tubs,  etc.,  should  be  marked  on 
top,  side  and  bottom  with  word  “Oleo” 
or  “Butterine,”  letters  to  be  not  less 
than  in  length  and  *4"  in  width. 

3.  When  not  sold  in  original  pack¬ 
age,  placard  must  be  attached  to  the 
mass,  similar  to  placard  name  in  No. 
2  above. 

4.  Retailer  shall  deliver  to  pur¬ 
chaser  label  or  wrapper  bearing  in 
conspicuous  place  on  outside  the  word 


“Oleo”  or  “Butterine,”  type  to  be  same 
as  named  in  No.  2  above. 

5.  No  license  to  sell  required. 

Texas 

1.  There  are  no  special  laws  on 
this  subject  in  this  state.  Therefore, 
the  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  or  uncolored, 
would  be  proper,  provided  the  coloring 
is  harmless. 

2.  Believe  it  also  would  be  proper 
that  all  tubs,  etc.,  be  plainly  marked 
with  the  word  “Oleo”  and  if  in  pack¬ 
age  form  and  sold  to  consumer  and 
weight  is  given,  it  should  be  true 
weight.  No  licenses  are  of  course  re¬ 
quired. 

Utah 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo,  colored 
or  made  of  ingredients  to  look  like 
butter. 

2.  Placard  with  word  “Oleo”  or 
“Butterine”  must  be  attached  to  the 
tubs,  etc!  Every  open  tub,  etc.,  must 
also  have  conspicuous  placard  with 
word  “Oleo.”  Letters  in  above  placard 
to  be  uncondensed  Gothic  style  not  less 
than  1"  in  length. 

3.  Every  retailer  or  owner  of  pub¬ 
lic  market  selling  same  must  post  in 
conspicuous  place  placard  or  sign  with 
the  words  “Oleo”  or  “Butterine  Sold 
Here.”  This  sign  to  be  approved  by 
Food  Commissioner. 

4.  Hotelkeeper  must  notify  guests 
that  substance  furnished  is  not  butter. 

6.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

The  Utah  law  was  amended  this 

year  and  the  old  law  repealed,  leaving 
out  that  section  regarding  the  use  of 
oleomargarine  by  state  charitable  and 
penal  institutions. 

Vermont 

1.  Permits  sale  of  Oleo,  colored  or 
uncolored. 

2.  Words  “Oleo”  or  “Butterine” 
should  be  marked  on  top,  side  and 
bottom  of  each  tub,  firkin,  etc.  If  Oleo 
is  not  in  original  package,  then  must 
be  upon  a  label  attached  to  such  ar¬ 
ticles.  In  case  of  retail,  sales  words 
“Oleo”  or  “Butterine”  must  be 
stamped  on  wrapper,  type  to  be  plain 
uncondensed  Gothic  letters,  not  less 
than  y2”  in  length.  No  other  words 
to  appear  in  connection  therewith. 

3.  If  weight  of  package  is  given  it 
should  be  correct  weight. 

4.  Words  “Creamery,”  “Dairy,”  or 
name  of  breed  of  cattle  shall  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  tub,  firkin,  etc. 

5.  $25  license  to  sell  is  required. 

6.  Hotelkeeper  should  display  sign 
with  words  “Oleo  Used  Here.” 

Virginia 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo  which 
shall  be  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter. 

2.  Bakeries,  hotels,  etc.,  must  post 
in  conspicuous  place  signs  bearing 
words  “Imitation  Butter  Used  Here,” 
letters  to  be  large  Roman  type  not 
less  than  1"  square. 

3.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

4.  All  tubs,  etc.,  shall  be  plainly 
marked  with  word  “Oleomargarine”  or 
“Butterine.” 

5.  Dealers  must  display  sign  read¬ 
ing  “We  Sell  Oleomargarine  Here”  in 
black  letters  1"  square  on  a  white 
background. 

Washington 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo  which  is 
colored  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter. 

2.  Uncolored  Oleo  may  be  sold  but 
in  such  manner  as  will  advise  pur¬ 
chaser  of  its  true  character. 


3.  Hotelkeepers  shall  display  signs 
in  conspicuous  places. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  is  required. 

5.  If  weight  is  given  it  should  be 
correct  weight. 

West  Virginia 

1.  Oleo  to  be  sold  in  this  state  must 
be  colored  pink.  (This  statute,  how¬ 
ever,  is  said  to  be  unconstitutional  as 
being  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  Art.  1,  Sec.  8.) 

2.  All  packages  required  to  be 
marked  with  name  of  substance  “Oleo” 
or  “Butterine.” 

3.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  made 
wholly  from  cream  or  pure  milk  must 
be  marked  on  package  or  a  label  with 
the  same  must  be  delivered  to  cus¬ 
tomer. 

4.  No  license  to  sell  required. 

5.  If  weight  of  package  given, 
should  be  correct  weight. 


“I’se  in  town, 
Honey!  ” 


It  takes  just  a  few 
minutes  to  bake  a 
sizzling  breakfast  of 
fragrant,  brown 
Aunt  Jemima  Pan¬ 
cakes. 

A  little  water,  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour,  and  the 
batter  is  ready  for 
the  griddle.  Every 
ingredient  — ■even 
milk  —  is  ready 
mixed  in  the  red 
package. 

Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Flour 

Copyright,  1919,  Aunt  Jemima  M.  Co..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Wisconsin 

1.  Prohibits  sale  of  Oleo  colored  in 
imitation  yellow  butter.  Must  be  free 
from  coloration  or  ingredients  that 
causes  it  to  look  like  butter. 

2.  Tubs,  etc.,  shall  have  placard  on 
which  is  printed  in  uncondensed 
Gothic  letters  not  less  than  1"  in  length 
the  words  “Oleo”  or  “Butterine.”  If 
sold  from  tub,  a  placard  must  be 
placed  on  the  mass.  No  other  word 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  word 
“Oleo.” 

3.  Retailer  shall  also  post  in  his 
store  a  sign  with  words  “Oleo  Sold 
Here,”  letters  to  be  4"  in  length,  sign 
to  be  approved  by  the  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

4.  If  sold  from  wagon,  both  sides 
must  bear  placard  with  words  “Li¬ 
censed  to  Sell  Oleo.”  Uncondensed 
Gothic  letters  not  less  than  3"  in 
length  are  size  of  type  required. 

5.  Hotelkeeper  must  notify  guests 
that  substance  he  is  selling  is  not 
butter. 

6.  If  weight  is  given  on  package, 
must  be  true  wreight. 

7.  No  license  to  sell  required. 

Wyoming 

1.  Artificially  colored  butterine  is 
prohibited. 

2.  Prohibits  sale  of  imitation  but¬ 
ter  or  oleomargarine  having  yellow 
color  or  any  shade  of  yellow  so  that 
such  imitation  butter  shall  resemble 
yellow'  or  any  shade  of  genuine  yellow 
butter. 

3.  Requires  retail  dealer  to  inform 
the  purchaser  at  time  of  sale  that  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  substitute  for  butter  and 


shall  deliver  to  the  purchaser  a  state¬ 
ment  clearly  printed  in  English  lan¬ 
guage  referring  to  the  article  sold  and 
giving  a  statement  that  it  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter,  also  giving  name  and 
place  of  business  of  manufacturer. 

4.  Requires  hotels,  institutions, 
bakeries,  etc.,  using  oleomargarine  to 
display  a  white  card  at  each  table  in 
size  not  less  than  10"xl4"  on  w'hich 
shall  be  printed  in  plain  black  Roman 
letters  one  inch  in  length  and  one-half 
inch  in  width,  “Imitation  Butter  Used 
Here.” 


tained  an  excellence  rarely  reached 
elsewhere:  but  unfortunately,  the 
tree  is  in  Mexico  affected  by  a  vicious 
pest  which  prevents  the  importation 
of  the  delicious  Mexican  fruit  into 
this  country. 

During'  Moorish  times  in  Spain  it 
was  believed  that  whoever  tasted  the 
juice  of  this  luscious  fruit  would 
forthwith  become  converted  to  Islam. 

— Good  Health. 


The  Ancestor  of  the 
Orange 

The  up-to-date  orange,  plump,  aro¬ 
matic,  full  of  sweet  and  nourishing 
juice,  would  certainly  not  recognize, 
even  as  a  distant  relative,  its  an¬ 
cestor  which  began  its  career  in  dis¬ 
tant  Hindustan,  a  little,  bitter,  seedy 
berry. 

A  little  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago  this  unattractive  berry  ap¬ 
peared  in  Persia,  where  it  was  looked 
upon  as  under  the  disfavor  of  the 
gods. 

A  little  later  the  fruit  was  so  much 
improved  that  it  began  to  enjoy  some 
favor  and  acquired  the  rather  at¬ 
tractive  name  “bigarade.” 

Four  centuries  later  the  Spaniards 
began  to  cultivate  it  and  brought  it 
to  Mexico,  where  it  today  has  at¬ 


CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 


Calcium  Phosphate 

Ammonium  Phos¬ 
phate 

Phosphoric 
Oxalic 

r  • 

Baking  Powder  Materials 
Epsom  Salts,  U.  S.  P. 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 


Food  Economy! 

F’rinstance! — Son  and  I  packed  a  lunch 
with  KVP  waxed  paper  wrapped  sand¬ 
wiches  and  went  nine  miles  out  in  the 
country  for  a  weinie  roast.  Gastronomic 
capacities  howled  “Enough”  as  we  reached 
for  the  last  sandwich — so  it  was  carefully 
tucked  up  in  the  waxed  paper,  put  back 
in  the  box  and  slid  in  the  car.  Forgot  it 
for  a  couple  days.  Then  unwrapped  it  and 
ate  it — still  tasty  and  not  dried  to  a  bone. 

Multiply  this  a  million  times.  Why, 
waxed  paper  saves  more  food  than  you  or 
I  can  shake  a  stick  at.  Samples  on  request. 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 
Company 

Kalamazoo  Michigan 

“  The  World’s  Model  Paper  Mill” 

Makers  of  Bond  and  Waxed  Papers  and  Vegetable  Parchment 
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James  Foust  Is  Given 
New  Place 

Becomes  Head  of  the  Newly-Created 
Bureau  of  Foods  ;  Other 
Appointments 


James  Foust,  since  1907  state 
dairy  and  food  commissioner  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  chief  of  the 
newly-created  bureau  of  foods;  Sec¬ 
retary  Frederick  Rasmussen  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  that 
state  announced  recently.  The  dairy 
and  food  commission  is  replaced  bv 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  under  the  law 
reorganizing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Foust,  whose  home  is  in  Al¬ 
toona,  was  first  appointed  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Stuart  and  has  been  reappointed 
by  every  governor  since.  While  he 
has  brought  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  fines  into  the  state  treas¬ 
ury  through  suits  against  violators  of 
the  pure  food  laws,  he  has  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  food  producers  and 
dealers  of  the  state  and  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  fair-dealing  that  won  him 
the  support  of  hundreds  of  them  for 
reappointment.  He  has  served  in  the 
national  pure  food  organizations  in 
various  capacities  and  is  generally 


recognized  as  an  authority  on  foods. 

R.  W.  Simmers,  Philadelphia,  is 
appointed  general  agent  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chester,  Bucks,  Delaware, 
and  Montgomery  counties ;  E.  P. 
Jones,  Pittsburgh,  and  W.  F.  Hill, 
Huntington,  are  named  general 
agents  for  the  state-at-large.  C.  B. 
Cochran,  West  Chester,  chemist  in 
the  department,  has  resigned  to  en¬ 
gage  in  private  business  and  D.  W. 
Huber,  Gettysburg,  has  been  named 
to  take  his  place  with  headquarters 
at  Harrisburg. 


The  Ancient  History  of 
the  B  ean 

The  ancient  Egyptians  worshiped 
the  bean  because  of  its  resemblance 
in  shape  to  the  kidney  and  to  the 
male  sex  gland.  They  refused  to  eat 
this  legume,  fearing  that  in  so  doing 
they  might  be  consuming  a  human 
soul  consigned  by  fate  to  expiate  its 
sins  by  a  term  of  life  in  this  humble 
plant. 

The  old  Romans  used  beans  in 
their  religious  services  and  threw 
black  beans  on  the  graves  of  their 
deceased  friends  as  a  part  of  the 
burial  service.  At  Roman  feasts  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  beans  were  cast 
upon  the  altar  fire.  It  was  their 


belief  that  the  odor  of  burning 
beans  would  drive  away  evil  demons. 

This  ancient  superstition  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  beans  still  survives  among  the 
modern  descendants  of  the  Romans. 
In  Italy  it  is  at  the  present  day 
customary  to  eat  beans  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  a  friend  and 
to  distribute  the  seeds  among  the 
poor. 

An  ancient  Jewish  ceremonial  law 
forbade  the  use  of  beans  by  the  high 
priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  be¬ 
cause  of  the  belief  that  the  eating  of 
beans  caused  drowsiness. 

Pythagoras  thought  the  black  spot 
on  the  bean  to  be  an  emblem  of 
death  and  warned  his  followers  to 
avoid  eating  beans. 

A  relic  of  these  old  superstitions 
still  survives  in  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  England,  where  it  is  com¬ 
monly  believed  that  sleeping  in  a 
bean  field  will  cause  bad  dreams  or 
even  insanity. 


United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports,  “that  if  a  certain 
amount  of  food  cost  $1  at  average 
retail  prices  of  1913,  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  would  have  cost  $1.02  in  1914, 
$1.01  in  1915,  $1.14  in  1910,  $1.46 
in  1917,  and  $1.68  in  1918.” 


There  Is  No  Comaflouge 

Because  EGLIKE  is  a  compound  egg, 
containing  51%  pure  dried  egg,  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  half  dozen  or  more  pure 
food  products,  which  give  it  a  baking 
power  all  its  own.  For  some  things  it  is 
considered  better  than  eggs. 

EGLIKE — 51%  Egg 

is  sold  as  a  compound  egg.  Its  price  is  based  upon  cost  of 
egg-  EGLIKE  is  now  recognized  by  most  aggressive  mer¬ 
chants  as  the  product  for  them  to  sell. 

THE  MARWIN  FOOD  CO.,  Marion,  Ohio 


The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 


ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


COOK  AND  SAKE 
WITH  EGLIKE 
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MAKERS 
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WHERE  IS 

A  CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


Our  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 
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The  Milk  Consumer  s 
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IT  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
Health  Department  to  supervise 
the  care  of  the  milk  after  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  The  house¬ 
wife  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  this.  Many  complaints  of  bad 
milk  are  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  when  housewives  themselves 
are  to  blame,  by  reason  of  ignorance 
or  carelessness  in  the  handling  of 
milk  after  it  reaches  the  home,  says 
Health  Commissioner  Woodward  of 
Boston,  in  his  Health  Bulletin. 

The  consumer  should  accept  no 
system  of  delivery  which  does  not 
bring  milk  into  the  home  in  bottles. 
All  other  methods  of  handling  and 
delivery  are  obsolete  and  represent 
ignorance  or  carelesness  on  the  part 
of  the  dairyman. 

There  are  four  general  conditions 
to  avoid  in  handling  milk  in  the 
home : 

1.  Placing  milk  in  unclean  uten¬ 
sils.  Whenever  possible  milk  should 
be  kept  in  the  original  container. 
After  the  cap  on  the  bottle  is  re¬ 
moved,  another  made  of  paper  may 
be  used  or  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
may  be  covered  with  an  inverted 
drinking  glass.  The  pouring  of  milk 
from  the  bottle  to  another  container, 
usually  not  thoroughly  clean,  means 
the  addition  of  bacteria  and  quicker 
spoilage  of  the  product.  Milk  should 
not  be  poured  from  the  original  con¬ 
tainer  unless  it  is  to  be  used  imme¬ 
diately. 

2.  Exposing  milk  unnecessarily 
to  the  air.  Exposure  of  milk  to 
the  air  means  an  increase  in  bac¬ 
teria  and  in  foreign  material.  It 
also  means  the  absorption  of  odors 
from  unclean  refrigerators  and  from 
such  foods  as  fish,  cabbage  or  onions. 

3.  Failure  to  keep  milk  cold  up 
to  the  time  of  using.  It  is  the.  duty 
of  dairymen  to  deliver  milk  cold. 
Unless  the  housewife  receives  the 
milk  personally  when  delivered,  she 
should  have  an  insulated  porch  box 
for  holding  the  milk  and  keeping  it 
cold. 

4.  Exposing  milk  to  flies.  Un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  should  milk  be 
exposed  to  flies.  The  presence  of 
flies  in  milk  not  only  makes  it  filthy, 
but  exposes  the  person  who  drinks 
it  to  the  possible  danger  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease. 


Bead  the  October  issue  of  The 
American  Food  Journal  for  a 
complete  report  of  the  Twenty-Third 
Annual  Convention  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials, 
held  in  New  York,  Sept.  8  to  13. 
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WARD’S 


FAR  FAMED 

BREAD  and  CAKES 

is  the  finished  and  perfected  result  of  skill, 
science,  experience,  and  the  use  of  highest 
grade  materials. 

WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 


New  York 
Brooklyn 


Boston 

Pittsburgh 


Providence 

Chicago 


Cleveland 

Baltimore 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods,  Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM  Tomato  Catsup 
Bridgeton.  N.  J.  and  331  Spring  Street,  New  York 
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OLEOMARGARINE 


Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality  jand  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for  Moxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


ChumcO  by 
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jNCORPOVATCO 


Chicago 


FEDERAL 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Geo.  I.  Christie,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Carl  Lucas  Alsbero,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State 
Co-operative  Food  and  Drug  Control. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  In¬ 
spection  District,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  W.  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Western  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  B.  Hart,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry. 

STATE 

(Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary, 
the  post  office  address  of  each  official  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.) 

ALABAMA 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 

Montgomery 

M.  C.  Allgood,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Supervisor,  Div.  Foods, 
Feeds  and  Drugs. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

ARIZONA 

Tucson 

Jane  Rider,  Director  State  Laboratory. 

ARKANSAS 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  Little  Bock 

J.  G.  Ferguson,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 

CALIFORNIA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President,  San 
Francisco. 

W.  H.  Kellogg,  Executive  Officer,  State- 
Board  of  Health. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs,  University  of  California. 

August  F.  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert, 
University  of  California. 

COLORADO 

Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

Wilber  F.  Cannon,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner. 

J.  B.  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

CONNECTICUT 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New 
Haven. 

DELAWARE 

State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wk.  P.  Orr,  M.  D„  President,  Lewes. 

A  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer. 

H.  i.  Watsow,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist, 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health 
Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  In¬ 
spector,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health 
Department. 

FLORIDA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Tallahasse 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

GEORGIA 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

S.  H.  Wilson,  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO 

Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  De¬ 
partment,  Boise 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector. 

Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary ,  State 
Board  of  Health. 

ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of 
Foods  and  Dairies. 

J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission 

John  B.  Newman,  Chairman. 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

C.  E.  M.  Newton,  Secretary. 

INDIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Deputy  Commissioner 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer 
of  Weights  and  Measures. 

KANSAS 

State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods 
and  Drugs,  Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health  and  Chief  Food  and  Drug 
Inspector. 

F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and 
Drug  Inspector  (in  charge  of  Division). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of 
the  University  Food  Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Drug  Laboratory ,  Lawrence. 

H.  H.  King,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Laboratory,  Manhattan. 

KENTUCKY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Department,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  and 
Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  Pinnell,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  A.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 


LOUISIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst. 

MAINE 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Inspec¬ 
tion. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist,  Orono. 

MARYLAND 

State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacterio¬ 
logist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau 
of  Chemistry. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Eugene  R.  Kelley,  M.  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  ana  Analyst. 

MICHIGAN 

Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 
Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

MINNESOTA 

Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  Sibbald,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
College 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI 

Food  and  Drug  Department 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Commissioner, 
Jefferson  City. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marrs,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Carthage. 

H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist,  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA 

Department  of  Public  Health,  Helena 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 
W.  M.  Cobleigh,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA 

Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission, 
Lincoln 

Leo  Stuhr,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

NEVADA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Control  Department,  Reno 

C.  S.  Dinsmore,  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY 

State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director,  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Assistant  Director. 
W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Chief  Inspector  in 
Charge,  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
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NEW  MEXICO 

D  H  Cook,  College  of  Agric.  &  Mechan¬ 
ical' Arts,  State  College,  in  charge  Foods  <k 
Drugs. 

NEW  YORK 

State  Pood  Commission,  Albany 
John  Mitchell,  President. 

Council  of  Parms  and  Markets,  New  York 
City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture,  Albany. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner. 
Division  of  Foods  and  Markets,  Albany. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  .  .  „ 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State 
Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  Sudro,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson,  Paint  Chemist. 

OHIO 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and 
Pood  Division,  Columbus 
Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 

OKLAHOMA 

Department  of  Public  Health, 
Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  A.  R.  Lewis,  Comissioner  of  Health 

and  Food  and  Drugs.  . 

Wm.  A.  Walker,  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

OREGON 

Dairy  and  Pood  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Frear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  A.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

p.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 
Chas.  H.  La  Wall,  Chemist,  Philadelphia 
C.  F.  Schoen,  Chemist,  Scranton. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pood  and  Drug  Commission 
Providence 

Frank  A.  Jackson,  Chairman. 

F.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  S.  A.,  on 

leave  of  absence.  _  , ,  _ 

Franklin  N.  Stricklin,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Chemist. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries 
Columbia 

B.  Harris,  Commissioner. 

R.  M.  Simpson,  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

State  Pood  and  Drug  Department 
Vermilion 

Guy  G.  Frary,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  I.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Harry  F.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 

Chemist. 

TENNESSEE 

Department  of  Pood  and  Drugs 
Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

H.  L.  Walter,  Chief  Chemist. 

TEXAS 

Pood  and  Drug  Department 
Austin 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E.  H.  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating 
Chemist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

D.  F.  Snyder,  Chemist. 

UTAH 

State  Dairy  and  Pood  Department 
Salt  Lake  City 

Walter  M.  Boyden,  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT 
State  Board  of  Health 
Burlington 

Dr.  Chas.  S.  Caverly,  President,  Rutland. 
Dr.  F.  Thomas  Kidder,  Treasurer,  Wood- 
stock. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dalton,  Secretary  and 
Executive  Officer. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone,  Director  of  Laboratory. 

VIRGINIA 

State  Dairy  and  Pood  Commission 
Richmond 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner. 

N.  A.  Lapsley,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Weems,  Chief  Chemist. 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  Ralston.  Chemist. 

H.  V.  Stewart,  Bacteriologist. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Department  of  Health 
Charleston 

S.  L.  Jepson,  Commissioner. 

WASHINGTON 

State  Agriculture  Department 
Olympia 

E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Food  Department,  Seattle, 

Geo  A.  Olson,  State  Chemist,  Pullman. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  State  Chemist,  Se- 

WISCONSIN 

State  Dairy  and  Pood  Commission 
Madison 

Geo.  J.  Weigle,  Commissioner. 


TIN  and  FIBRE 

CONTAINERS 


for 


Foods — Drugs— Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


With  Offices  In  All  Large  Cities 


C.  E.  Lee,  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
Dairy  Specialist. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Harry  Kleuter,  Chemist. 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

WYOMING 

Dairy,  Pood  and  Oil  Department 
Cheyenne 

C.  Stanley  Greenbaum,  Commissioner. 

Oscar  J.  Lamm,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

R.  B.  Moudy,  M.  S.,  State  Chemist,  Lara¬ 
mie. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


< 


Chicago’s  Most  Modern 

Fireproof  Hotel 

Over  1000  rooms.  Each  room 
has  a  bath  and  running  ice 
water,  is  completely  and  lux¬ 
uriously  furnished.  Every 
floor  has  its  own  housekeeper 
—  every  known  facility  for 
your  personal  comfort. 

Nothing  less  than  your 
entire  satisfactionxvill 
satisfy  us. 

The  Home  of  the  Famous 
TERRACE  GARDEN 
Chicago’s  Most  Beautiful 
Restaurant 

Noted  for  its  perfect  cuisine 
Entertainment  unexcelled 
America’s  Show  Place 

Morrison  Hotel 

Madison  at  Clark  St 
Personal 
Management 
Harry  C.  Moir 


il£. 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Co. 

Sales  Department 
327  So.  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  patents  to  protect  inventions. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely 
upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

R.  E.  Burnham 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 
Continental  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


mm 

The  New  Style  Gelatine  for 

DESSERTS  and  SALADS 

All  Flavors  At  Your  Grocer’s 

TWO  PACKAGES  FOR  25  CENTS 


THE  COLUMBUS 

Laboratories 

31  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food ,  Commercial, 
Medical,  Milling  and  Baking.  Expert 
Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and 
Operation  of  Plants  for  the 
Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use 
of  Vegetable  Oils. 
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Ryion 

— i  ; — 

S\\  BAKING  fm 

■A  book  J  m 


ftHFECT 

POWOEI, 


L„C  HEMIC  AL  ( 


There  are  only  three  ingredients  in 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  tQ 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 


BICARBONATE  of  soda,  cornstarch  and  mono¬ 
sodium  phosphate — all  three  the  purest  obtain¬ 
able.  The  formula  by  which  they  are  combined  was 
worked  out  in  our  laboratories  by  skilled  chemists. 

The  acid  ingredient  is  monosodium  phosphate, 
and  since  phosphates  are  a  necessary  part  of  our 
food,  an  approved  phosphate  baking  powder  is  the 
natural  and  desirable  kind. 

Efficient  and  dependable,  scientific  and  economical, 
Ryzon  is  an  important  factor  in  the  splendid  work 
which  domestic  science  experts  and  progressive  house¬ 
wives  are  doing  to  raise  the  standard  of  home  baking. 

Ryzon  is  40c  a  pound — also  25c  and  15c  pack¬ 
ages.  The  new  Ryzon  Baking  book  (original  price 
$1.00),  containing  250  practical  home  recipes,  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  30c  in  stamps 
or  coin,  except  in  Canada. 


Bicarbonate  of 
soda,  used  in  all 
baking  powders. 


Pure  monosodium  phos¬ 
phate  crystals — the 
characteristic  in¬ 
gredient  of  Ryzon 
wherein  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  all 
other  baking 
powders. 


Cornstarch,  used 
in  nearly  all  bak¬ 
ing  powders. 


RYZON 

THE  PERFECT  BAKING  POWDER 
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You  Can  Buy 

Food  for  Little  or 
Pay  Ten  Times  as  Much 

Compare  Cost  With  Quaker  Oats 

These  are  times  to  figure  on  food  values  and 
food  costs. 

You  should  know  that  Quaker  Oats  supply 
1810  calories  of  energy  per  pound.  Lean  beef 
supplies  less  than  half  that,  eggs  about  one-third 
that,  fish  about  one-sixth. 

You  should  know  that  oats  are  one-sixth  pro¬ 
tein,  the  food  for  growth. 

You  should  know  that  Quaker  Oats  cost  only 
one-ninth  average  meat  foods  for  the  same 
calory  value. 


The  Man’s  Need 

is  largely  for  energy.  This  is  what  energy  costs, 
at  current  prices,  per  1,000  calories — the  unit  of 
measure : 


COST  PER  1,000  CALORIES 

In  Quaker  Oats . 

. sy2C 

In  Round  Steak . 

. 33c 

In  Veal  or  Lamb . 

. 50c 

In  Average  Fish, . . . . 

In  Hen’s  Eggs . 

. 50c 

The  Boy’s  Need 

is  for  energy,  too.  But  also  for  protein, 

the  body- 

builder.  And  this  is  what  protein  costs 
prices  when  figured  alone : 

at  current 

COST  PER  POUND  FOR  PROTEIN 

In  Quaker  Oats . 

. 70c 

In  White  Bread . 

. $1.30 

In  Hen’s  Eggs . 

. $2.45 

In  Ham  . 

. $4.00 

$10  Saved  on  Breakfasts 

The  average  family  can  save  $10  monthly  by  making  Quaker  Oats 
the  basic  breakfast. 

The  cost  is  only  one-half  cent  per  dish.  The  food  is  the  greatest 
food  that  grows. 

It  is  almost  a  complete  food — nearly  the  ideal  food.  It  supplies 
essentials  which  most  foods  lack. 

Nature  has  also  made  it  the  most  delightful  of -all  grain  foods. 
Serve  it  every  day. 


The  Supreme  Food  Made  Delicious 


You  get  a  matchless  flavor  when  you  ask  for  Quaker 
Oats.  This  brand  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just 
the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds 
from  a  bushel. 

This  extra  flavor  costs  no  extra  price.  It  is  due  to 
yourself  that  you  get  it. 

15c  and  35c  per  package 

Except  in  the  far  West  and  South 
Packed  in  sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removoble  Cover 
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Constructive 


Work 


W  ATCHING  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  is 
apt  to  make  one  think  that  Father  Time  is 
a  very  slow  old  boy  and  that  even  a  single 
day  is  a  long,  long  period.  But  when  we  come  to 
look  backward  the  days  and  weeks  seem  to  have 
flitted  by  so  rapidly  that  we  wonder  how  we  ever 
managed  to  crowd  so  much  work  and  accomplishment 
into  them. 

It  is  much  the  same  when  we  try  to  note  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  the  present.  Everything  seems 
so  futile  measured  by  the  immense  distance  ahead. 

In  the  work  of  educating  the  masses  to  the  value 
of  the  various  foods  that  they  should  eat  if  we  look 
at  our  progress  from  day  to  day  it  seems  at  times  that 
we  are  getting  nowhere,  and  that  very  slowly.  People 
will  neglect  to  eat  the  things  they  should  eat  and 
they  will  persist  in  eating  things  that  they  should 
not  eat.  Mothers  who  would  be  shocked  if  told  that 
they  neglected  their  children  ignore  the  truths  which 
the  scientists  and  teachers  are  offering  them  every 
day  and  when  their  children  grow  into  a  badly  devel¬ 
oped  manhood  or  womanhood  they  blame  everyone 
and  everything  but  themselves  and  their  own  stub¬ 
born  ignorance  for  the  conditions.  Looking  at  the 
situation  from  day  to  day,  education  seems  to  be  very 
slow  and  humanity  seems  to  be  very  unwilling  to 
believe  the  things  that  have  been  learned  by  the  few 
at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor. 

But  as  we  look  backward  over  a  period  of  even 
fifteen  years  we  can  see  that  the  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  nutrition,  even  by 
those  whom  we  usually  term  the  “ignorant”  and  we 
can  see  that  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place. 

People  such  as  those  who  formerly  measured  food 
by  its  filling  possibilities,  who  used  to  speak  of  eating 
“solid  food”  as  though  the  solider  the  food  the  better 
the  nourishment,  are  now  coming  to  understand  that 
the  bulky  portion  of  the  edible  substance;  the  part 
that  gives  its  weight  and  strength  of  texture,  is  not 
necessarily  the  part  that  gives  one  the  nourishment. 
Milk,  fruit  juices,  vegetable  oils  and  such  things 
which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  merely  a  side 
dish  or  relish,  are  now  valued  for  their  food  and 
growth  properties. 

It  would  have  been  strange  talk  to  the  ears  of  the 
people  of  fifteen  years  ago  to  have  said  that  the 
flianufacturer  and  the  distributor  were  educators. 
Business  was  business  in  those  days  and  the  man  who 
made  a  food  product  or  who  sold  a  food  product  wor¬ 
ried  much  more  about  his  immediate  profits  than 
about  the  effect  upon  his  customers  of  eating  the 
thing  that  he  made  or  sold. 

But  today  we  have  the  manufacturer  who  spends 
large  sums  of  money  to  install  a  chemical  laboratory 
and  a  dietetic  department  in  his  plant  principally  to 
discover  and  give  to  the  people  at  large  the  facts 
concerning  the  food  value  of  his  product.  Many 
establishments  emnloy  trained  domestic  science  teach- 
ers  who  send  out  vast  quantities  of  literature  in  the 


Whole  Grains 
W  Made 

'  Bewitching 

Puffed  to  airy,  flimsy  bub¬ 
bles,  tight  times  normal 
size. 

Made  into  traeile,  toasted 
tidbits  with  a  nutty  taste 
— delightful  food  confec¬ 
tions. 

Children  revel  in  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Rice.  Vet  these 
are  whole  grains  made 
wholly  d  i  g  e  s  t  i  1;  1  e — the 
greatest  gram  foods  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Every  food  cell  is 
exploded,  every  atom  feeds. 

All  mothers  believe  in 
whole-grain  foods.  Then 
why  not  serve  them  in  this 
form,  to  make  the  whole 
grains  tempting? 


One  great  Puffed  Grain  service  is  to  bring  the  milk  dish 
back.  For  luncheons,  suppers  and  at  bedtime  float  Puffed 
Wheat  in  milk. 

Think  what  a  combination.  Milk  is  a  premier  food,  rich  in 
vitamines.  Every  child  should  get  at  least  a  pint  a  day. 

Whole  Wheat  supplies  the  16  elements  which  everybody 
needs.  It  is  rich  in  minerals.  In  Puffed  Wheat  every  food 
cell  is  exploded  so  that  every  atom  feeds. 

Here  it  comes  as  thin,  crisp,  toasted  bubbles,  four  times  as 
porous  as  bread.  It  is  made  by  Prof.  Anderson’s  process— 
shot  from  guns.  There  is  no  other  way  to  serve  whole  grain 
in  such  inviting,  such  hygienic  form. 


Puffed  Puffed  Corn 

Wheat  Rice  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 
Fluffy,  Nut-Like,  Self-Raising — A  Delicious  Product 


The  Quaker  Qafs  (pmpany 


Sole  Makers 


Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour — A  Mixture 

- >,  We  now  make  a  Pan- 

'  cake  Flour  containing 

ground  Puffed  Rice.  To 
make  an  ideal  mixture 
s  we  compared  more  than 

blends^  Then 

Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
~  Flour  is  self-raising. 


Simply  add  water  or  milk.  We  promise  you  the  finest  pan¬ 
cakes  you  ever  tasted. 
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Few  Gifts  of  Nature 

Have  Proved  More  Useful 


to  Mankind  Than  Corn 


King  of  American  Cereals 


CORN  STARCH  — edible,  laundry, 
or  lump,  has  grown  to  be  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity. 

CORN  OIL  — most  wholesome  as  a 
salad  oil,  emphasizing  the  flavor  of  the 
salad.  For  shortening,  frying,  and  the 
myriad  of  uses  in  the  kitchen.  Corn  Oil 
has  made  a  distinct  place  in  the  home. 


CORN  SUGAR  —  has  its  place 

* 

with  the  ice-cream  manufacturer, 
the  physician  and  the  baker. 

CORN  SYRUP  — a  wholesome, 
popular  priced  sweet,  gives  the  home 
a  pure,  nutritious  food. 


American  Manufacturers’  Association  of 

Products  from  Corn 


208  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


American  Maize  Products  Co.,  135  William 
St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York 

Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


J.  C.  Hubmger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beacb,  Micb. 
Keever  Starch  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 
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effort  to  teach  the  ignorant  ot  careless  the  proper 
methods  of  preparing  foods  and  serving  them.  They 
spend  vast  sums  of  money  in  advertising  their  product 
in  such  a  way  that  the  housewife  may  choose  it  or 
leave  it  alone  according  to  her  more  or  less  educated 
ideas  of  its  nutrient  value. 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  business  side  to  this  phase 
of  the  production  and  distribution  work,  but  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  education  that  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  real  constructive  effort  the  business 
men  are  beginning  to  have  pretty  well  learned  that 
they  will  prosper  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  keep  their  efforts  directed  along  the 
lines  of  creating  and  selling  a  good  product  and 
educating  the  public  to  know  why  their  product  is 
good. 

Public  officials  who  are  connected  with  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture,  Federal  and  State;  college 
and  school  teachers;  county  agents  and  the  dietitians 
of  large  institutions  of  learning  are  responsible  for 
the  very  high  plane  on  which  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  food  business  now  rests. 

These  people  are  the  influential  forces  in  the  food 
world.  They  are  the  people  who  eventually  make 
or  break  a  manufacturer  of  food  products  because 
if  his  product  does  not  meet  with  their  approval  they 
are  the  ones  who  fell  the  world  about  their  convic¬ 
tions  and  the  world  listens  to  them  because  it  has 
come  to  regard  their  word  as  authoritative.  Adver¬ 
tising  to  the  consumer  is  an  essential  method  of 
creating  a  demand  for  the  product,  but  telling  the 
officials  and  the  dietitians  and  the  teachers  and  social 
workers  of  the  value  of  the  product  is  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  fixing  the  idea  of  the  products 
value  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 


Now  is  the 
Time— 

to  bind  the  copies  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  Dowst  Magazine 
Bind  er.  It  is  the  best  and  most 
substantial  binder  that  bas  ever 
been  brought  to  our  attention 
and  we  know  tbat  it  bas  no 
superior  at  tbe  present  time. 


The  Dowst  Binder  bas  no  cumbersome  back  and  will 
bold  one  copy  flat  as  well  as  twelve.  Tbe  binder  is  well 
made  and  finished  in  a  high-class  manner.  Tbe  words  ^ 

“THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL"  are 

stamped  on  tbe  front  cover  in  gold  leaf.  It  will  make 
a  handsome  addition  to  your  library. 


Let  us  send  you  one 
on  approval.  Price 
$2.00. 

The 

American 

Food 

Journal 


15  S.  Market  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL 


CCCV 


Oie°m 


art? 


ari»e 


tn1 


“  The  Daily 
Spread 
That  Betters 
The  Bread” 


Sweet 

Pure 

Clean 


For- 


Table 

Cooking 

Baking 


Swift  &  Company 

U.  S.  A. 
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ANNOUNCING  PUBLICATION 

OF  THE 

Official  Convention  Proceedings 

OF  THE 

American  Dairy,  Drug  and  Food  Officials  Association 

Held  in  New  York ,  September  8th  to  13th 
IN  BOOK  FORM 

<J  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  printing  and  the  zone  system,  which 
has  increased  the  cost  of  mailing  publications,  The  American 
Food  Journal  has  been  compelled  to  discontinue  the  publication 
of  the  verbatim  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the  American 
Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  in  its  regular  issue.  But  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  whereby  the  American  Food  Journal 
will  publish  the  proceedings  verbatim  in  book  form  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

If  All  members  of  the  Association  and  those  who  registered  at  the  last  convention  and  paid  the 
fee  for  the  proceedings  will  receive  the  official  report  without  further  charge,  as  heretofore, 
if  it  is  published. 

C|  This  book  will  contain  all  of  the  speeches  and  all  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  with  full  reports  of  the  committees  and  officers. 

^  No  Food  or  Drug  Manufacturer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

CJ  No  Manufacturer  of  food  or  drug  containers  should  fail  to  get  it. 

^  Distributors  of  foods  and  drugs  should  have  it  for  the  information 
contained  in  the  speeches  and  discussions  relating  to  his  business. 

H  Teachers,  Dietitians,  Food  Chemists  and  all  interested  in  food 
subjects,  either  from  the  dietetic,  the  chemical  or  economic  stand¬ 
points,  need  it,  as  it  is  a  veritable  text  book  of  the  latest  thought 
and  most  authoritative  utterances  in  the  food  world. 

^  Send  us  a  card  saying  that  you  desire  one  of  these  books 
at  cost. 

Subscribers  to  The  American  Food  Journal 

CJ  To  all  who  send  in  either  a  new  or  a  renewal  subscription  to 
The  American  Food  Journal  we  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book,  when 
printed,  without  further  charge  providing  you  state  in  the  order  that  a  copy  is  desired. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 
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UNIFORMITY 

THE  KEY  NOTE  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

and  the 

BATTLE  CRY  OF  THE  FUTURE 

We  pledge  our  unqualified  support  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Officials  of  the  various  States  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  uniformity  between  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  and  the  National  Law,  affecting  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  products,  which  would  insure  harmo¬ 
nious  relations  between  the  various  States  and  Federal 
Government  and  be  a  constructive  movement  of  immense 
benefit  to  food  industries  throughout  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS’  ASSOCIATION 

of  the 

UNITED  STATES 

111  West  Washington  Street 

Chicago 
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ES,ti!d  for  Cooking 

Correctly  Labeled  1  o  ^  l _  •  „ 
Properly  Advertised  £5  a.  K  1  li  § 

A  distinctive  product  for  definite  uses 


Hebe  is  pure  skimmed  milk  evaporated  to  double  strength  enriched  with 
cocoanut  fat.  These  are  the  sole  ingredients.  They  are  scientifically  com¬ 
bined,  creating  a  food  that  is  balanced — a  food  that  is  rich  in  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat.  Every  1  00  pounds  of  Hebe  contains  the  food  elements 
of  2  1  0  pounds  of  pure  skimmed  milk  and  7.8  pounds  of  refined  cocoanut  fat. 

Hebe  is  produced  in  modern,  sunshiny  condenseries,  where  complete  sanitation  is  the  first 
concern.  These  are  located  in  the  heart  of  noted  dairying  sections.  The  product  is  put 
up  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  and  sterilized,  so  that  it  reaches  the  consumer  in  the  same 
pure  state  in  which  it  left  the  condensery. 

Hebe  is  labeled  with  the  utmost  frankness  as  to  its  ingredients  and  uses.  The  label  tells 
the  whole  story  in  letters  large  and  legible.  This  label  has  been  approved  by  leading  food 
officials  of  the  country. 

Hebe  is  advertised  as  it  is  labeled — honestly  and  frankly — “A  Compound  of  Evaporated 
Skimmed  Milk  and  Vegetable  Fat.”  It  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  daily  milk  supply 
for  cooking  and  baking  and  with  coffee.  V 

Hebe  reclaims  for  human  use  a  portion  of  the  skimmed  milk  now  so  largely  diverted  to 
animal  feeding.  It  puts  this  skimmed  milk  in  a  form  to  make  its  use  most  desirable 
for  cooking  purposes.  Thus  Hebe  enlarges  the  available  food  supply — releases  for  direct 
feeding  the  whole  milk  which  would  be  used  for  cooking  purposes — increases  the  use  of 
dairy  products  in  the  home. 

So  Hebe,  judged  by  all  the  standards  by  which  foods  should  be  judged,  is  a  product  of 
which  food  officials — the  guardians  of  the  health  of  the  race,  dietitians — teachers  of 
healthful  cooking,  food  chemists  and  economists  who  are  working  for  the  creation  and 
better  distribution  of  food — can  all  approve. 

We  will  gladly  send  upon  request  a  booklet  giving  the  complete 
story  of  the  dietetic  and  economic  value  of  the  product  Hebe. 

The  Hebe  Company 

3009  Consumers  Bldg.  Chicago 


SOME  FACTS  and  OPINIONS 

Editorials  About  Questions  Now  In  The  Foreground 


The  Calder  Bill 

/COINCIDENT  with  the  expression  passed  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  in  favor 
of  some  method  of  standardizing  the  state  laws  governing 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  food  and  drug  prod¬ 
ucts,  there  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  a  bill  known  as  The  Calder  Bill  or  Senate  Bill 
No.  3011,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  Federalization 
of  control  over  all  food  and  drug  products  which  pass 
in  interstate  commerce. 

In  plain  terms  this  bill  seeks  to  give  to  all  products 
which  are  not  sold  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  manu¬ 
factured  or  produced,  and  which  conform  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  conditions  of  the  national  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  immunity  from  state  and  municipal  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  and  from  the  exercise  of  authority  over  these 
products  by  the  officials  of  states  and  municipalities  so 
long  as  the  products  remain  in  the  package  form  in 
which  they  were  shipped.  The  bill  is  said  to  be  constitu¬ 
tional  by  a  number  of  prominent  legal  authorities. 

This  law,  at  first  glance,  seems  revolutionary  in 
character,  but  a  study  of  the  conditions,  especially  in  the 
realm  of  food  manufacture  and  distribution,  shows  that 
it  is,  in  reality,  evolutionary,  as  it  is  the  attempt  to 
crystallize  into  a  law  the  sentiment  that  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  years,  in  favor  of  one  law  and  one  set  of  regu¬ 
lations  to  govern  the  production  aod  dissemination  of 
food. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  of  Federal  regulation  of 
our  food  industry  of  interstate  nature  —  and  that  is 
nearly  all  of  it — and  the  elimination  of  the  trouble  to 
food  manufacturers  and  distributors  caused  by  the  many 
widely  different  regulations  that  prevail  in  the  states. 
Production  of  food  to  meet  the  abnormal  needs  of  this 
post-war  period  needs  to  be  encouraged  and  the  best  way 
to  encourage  it  is  to  give  the  manufacturer  and  distrib¬ 
utor  one  well  made  set  of  regulations  to  conform  to, 
that  will  fully  protect  the  consumer. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  among  food  con¬ 
trol,  officials,  both  Federal  and  state,  that  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  educated  to 
a  high  ideal  of  service  so  that  there  would  be  little  dan¬ 
ger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source  in  undertaking 
the  task  of  centralizing  food  control.  There  is,  however, 
a  grave  danger  to  this  industry  under  present  economic 
conditions  in  continuing  our  present  system  and  com¬ 
pelling  manufacturers  and  distributors  to  go  to  the 
enormous  extra  expense  in  trying  to  conlorm  to  any¬ 
where  up  to  forty-eight  different  lavs  for  the  same 
product. 

There  is  another  evil  which  the  unification  of  our 
food  control  regulations  would  help  to  eliminate  and  it 


is  one  that  has  been  pretty  generally  overlooked  by  those 
who  still  favor  unlimited  state  control.  When  two  or 
more  products  which  seek  in  a  general  way  'to  serve  the 
same  purpose  are  placed  on  the  market  and  competition 
between  them  becomes  keen,  there  is  shown  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  officials  of  many  of  the  states  to 
favor  one  product  above  the  other  and  to  favor  the  pass¬ 
age  of  laws  which  will  give  one  an  unlimited  market 
while  placing  restrictions  around  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  the  other.  This  precipitates  a  bitter  warfare 
with  paid  legislative  lobbies,  the  exercise  of  improper 
influence  on  legislators  and  other  officials  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  practices  which,  to  say  the  least,  ar.e  ex¬ 
pensive  morally  and  industrially,  and  add  to  the  cost  of 
all  of  the  products  which  are  made  a  party  to  the  dis¬ 
pute.  Even  if  one  product  is  better  than  the  other,  if 
both  are  composed  entirely  of  wholesome  body-building 
ingredients,  are  sanitarily  made  and  properly  labeled, 
the  choice  of  products  should  be  left  to  the  consumer 
and  the  matter  of  influencing  that  choice  should  be  left 
entirely  to  education  and  proper  trade  practices  and  not 
made  a  subject  of  legislation. 

While  the  conditions  in  the  food  industry  present 
few,  if  airy,  obstacles  to  the  conscientious  advocacy  of 
the  passage  of  the  Calder  Bill,  unfortunately  the  drug 
industry  must  be  judged  differently.  This  industry  is 
not  as  yet  on  the  same  high  plane  as  the  food  industry. 
There  are  many  organizations  and  individual  drug 
manufacturers  and  distributors  who  are  fighting  for  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  in  this  trade  and  they  should  receive  all 
encouragement  and  help,  but  there  are  still  too  many 
fake  medicine  concerns  that  prey  upon  the  sick  and 
weak  who  in  their  eagerness  to  be  helped  spend  their 
money  freely  on  first  one  futile  or  injurious  nostrum 
and  then  another.  A  few  states  have  taken  this  situa¬ 
tion  firmly  in  hand  and  the  citizens  of  these  states 
should  not  lose  the  protection  which  their  state  laws 
give  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  development  towards  the 
ideal  has  progressed  so  well  in  the  food  industry  and 
has  been  so  backward  in  the  drug  industry  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  govern  them  both  by  the  same 
law  or  set  of  lawrs.  The  unification  of  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  drug  industry  are  just  as  desirable  as  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  food  laws,  but  because  there  are  so  many 
great  evils  in  the  drug  business  that  only  an  immense 
amount  of  police  work  will  overcome,  there  is  danger 
that  unless  the  drug  situation  is  considered  separately 
from  the  food  situation  and  stringent  regulations  passed 
to  control  the  former,  the  conscienceless  fake  medicine 
and  nostrum  manufacturer  will  ride  into  a  lot  of  easy 
monev  and  injure  our  race  seriously  if  the  bars  are  let 
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down  to,  him  by  the  same  act  that  seeks  to  help  the  food 
manufacturer  to  a  broader  and  less  hampered  road. 

The  Calder  Bill 

To  protect  interstate  commerce  in  foods,  drugs,  and 
medicines,  and  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Acts  of  June  30,  1906. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  no  law  of  any  State,  city  or  municipal¬ 
ity  relating  to  the  adulteration  or  misbranding  of  foods, 
drugs,  or  medicines  or  regulating  the  branding  thereof 
shall  apply  to,  or  interfere  with,  the  sale  of  any  foods, 
drugs,  or  medicines,  in  package  form,  which  have  been 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  and  thereby  have 
become  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906  (Thirty-fourth  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  768),  and  which  are  not  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  said  Act  as  now  amended  or  as 
the  same  may  be  hereafter  amended,  so  long  as  said 
articles,  remain  in  package  form  and  not  adulterated  as 
aforesaid  and  labeled  as  when  transported  as  aforesaid. 
The  words  “in  package  form,”  as  used  herein,  shall  be 
held  to  include  the  individual  package  in  which  or  from 
which  the  articles  are  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906  (Thirty-fourth  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  768),  are  hereby  extended  so  as  to  apply 
wherever  applicable  to  all  foods,  drugs  and  medicines  in 
package  form  which  have  become  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  said  Act  until  said  products  have  been  sold  and 
delivered  to  the  ultimate  consumer  thereof.” 


The  Butter  Standard 

'jp HERE  seems  to  be  a  widespread  misunderstanding 

as  to  what  happened  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Dairy,  Drug  and  Food  Officials,  held 
in  New  Aork  in  September  in  regard  to  the  butter  stand¬ 
ard.  Even  some  of  the  men  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting  seem  to  think  that  the  association  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  favoring  the  continuance  of  the  present  legal 
standard  of  82.5  per  cent  butter  fat  in  butter. 

What  really  happened  was  this: 

The  association  committee  of  three  that  had  been 
delegated  to  meet  as  a  part  of  the  joint  standards  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  three  representatives  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  chemists,  three  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  three  from  the  Food  Control  Associa¬ 
tion,  reported  that  the  joint  committee  had  discussed  the 
standard  which  is  now  fixed  by  law.  They  then  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  report  the  text  of  that  part  of  the  law 
which  refers  to  the  butter  standard. 

President  Purcell  asked  Chairman  Ladd  if  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  make  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  standard  of  82.5  per  cent  and  Dr. 
Ladd  replied  that  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  that  they  were  merely  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  fixed  the  standard  at  82.5  per  cent 
butter  fat. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  practicability  of 
making  butter  conform  to  so  high  a  standard  after  which 
the  report  was  accepted  as  read. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  leave  the  Food  Control  Offi¬ 
cials  just  where  they  were  before — that  is,  without  hav¬ 
ing  committed  themselves  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
favored  the  continuance  of  this  standard. 

there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  being  freelv  ex- 
pressed  by  the  members  of  the  dairy  industry  over. the 


butter  standard  of  82.5  per  cent.  Many  claim  that  this 
standard  is  too  high  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
butter  to  conform  to  it. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  convention,  however,  that 
tolerances  were  allowed  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
honest  butter  manufacturer  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  Nevertheless,  as  the  food  industry  generally 
looks  to  the  members  of  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  As¬ 
sociation  for  guidance  in  the  establishment  of  food  stand¬ 
ards,  this  association  ought  to  go  on  record  either  as 
favoring  the  82.5  per  cent  standard  or  in  favor  of  a 
revision  to  a  lower  butter  fat  content.  No  one  should 
know  better  than  they  what  standard  should  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Food  Control  Publicity 

D  OES  the  public  know  what  the  food  control  officials 

of  the  several  states  are  doing? 

This  is  a  pertinent  question  at  this  time  and  one 
that  was  discussed  very  ably  by  Commissioner  James 
Foust  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  recent  food  control  con¬ 
vention.  The  speaker  said  in  effect  that  there  were 
many  chances  for  publicity,  not  notoriety,  which  were 
being  overlooked  by  many  of  the  officials  with  the  result 
that  the  public,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  knows  but  very  little 
about  what  the  food  official  is  doing  and  consequently 
he  gets  but  little  of  the  public’s  support. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  reports  that  come  to  the 
desk  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal  from  the  food  control 
officials,  some  of  them  seem  to  have  but  a  faint  idea  of 
what  the  public  wants  to  know  or  will  read  about  their 
work. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  go  by  that  the  public  does  not 
want  to  read  and  will  not  read  a  long  list  of  statistics 
showing  how  many  offenders  in  this  and  that  line  of 
food  industry  were  hailed  before  the  bar  of  justice.  If 
you  doubt  this,  just  spend  a  few  minutes  in  a  critical 
examination  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  that  are 
most  widely  read  and  see  how  many  statistical  tables 
are  presented.  You  will  find  very  few,  if  any. 

But  there  are  many  stories  in  every  food  control 
office — stories  that  would  prove  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive  to  the  general  public.  When  stories  of  im¬ 
portant  cases  are  scarce  there  are  often  measures  con¬ 
cerning  food  before  the  public  on  which  the  food  con¬ 
trol  official  with  his  highly  specialized  knowledge  or  the 
chemist  of  his  department  could  comment  in  a  wav  that 
would  be  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  layman  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  bring  the  department  to  the 
favoral  attention  of  the  public. 

As  far  as  this  magazine  is  concerned,  statistical 
records  should  be  sent  in  and  while  we  probably  will  not 
publish  them,  they  are  filed  so  that  the  information  will 
be  on  hand  when  needed.  But  we  are  particularly  glad 
to  get  the  stories  of  new  laws  that  are  proposed  or 
passed;  how  an  official  met  a  particularly  trying  situa¬ 
tion  ;  stories  of  glaring  frauds  that  have  been  uncovered 
or  articles  about  new  discoveries  in  the  chemical  field  or 
new  ideas  for  food  control.  Send  them  in. 


President  Frary  Sends  Message  To 

Food  Control  Officials 

New  Leader  Tells  of  Work  to  Be  Done 
and  Dangers  to  Be  Avoided 
During  the  Next  Year 


BACKED  by  twenty-three  years 
of  service  in  the  interest  of 
clean,  wholesome  food  and  in 
opposition  to  every  form  of  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  relative  to 
food,  the  Association  of  American 
Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  to¬ 
day  stands  in  a  position  noteworthy 
for  its  latent  possibilities  as  well  as 
great  responsibilities.  In  these  times 
of  unrest  and  uncertainty  when  the 
fate  of  nations  hangs  by  mere 
threads  and  radicalism  in  thought 
and  action  seems  rampant,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  must  stand 
firm  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  our 
laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  the  purity  of 
the  nation’s  food  supply.  Agitation 
for  suppression  of  profiteering  and 
for  price  control  is  almost  certain 
to  bring  with  it  attempts  to  change 
many  regulatory  laws.  I  niformitv 
of  laws  and  regulations  is  greatly  to 
be- desired,  provided,  such  uniformity 
shall  not  be  in  line  with  the  weakest 
of  our  present  laws.  The  extremely 
high  prices  of  food  products  give  an 
opportunity  which  will  not  be  over¬ 
looked  by  those  who  would  gladly 
see  legal  restrictions  as  to  quality 
rendered  more  elastic. 

At  the  recent  convention  in  Xew 
York  the  two  topics  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  speakers  were  uniform¬ 
ity  and  co-operation.  The  movement 
to  establish  a  standing  committee  on 
uniformity  of  laws  and  of  regulations 
is  directly  in  line  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  thought  during  the  convention. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  members  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  willing  to  weaken 
present  laws  and  regulations  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  efforts  along  this  line  must 
be  toward  strengthening  the  weak, 
and  not  toward  weakening  the 
strong.  Experience  seems  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  establishing  of  mini¬ 
mum  standards  results  in  the  al¬ 
most  immediate  adoption  of  these  as 
maximum.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  every  food 
official  shall  be  on  the  alert  for  at¬ 
tempts  to  weaken,  in  this  period  of 


In  this  article  the  neio  presi¬ 
dent  ic  ar  n  s  his  co-workers 
against  a  tendancy  toward  radi¬ 
cal  legislation  and  action  which 
present  conditions  are  apt  to 
inspire. 


II e  favors  uniformity  of  laws 
so  long  as  they  are  made  uni¬ 
form  with  the  strong  and  not 
the  weak  regulations. 


Guy  G.  Frary,  President  American 
Association  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials. 


unrest  and  uncertainty,  those  bul¬ 
warks  of  defense  which  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  past  has  built  up  about 
our  food  supply.  It  is  for  us  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  consumer  to  see 
to  it  that  these  bulwarks  be  not  un¬ 
dermined  by  the  greed-inspired  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  who  would  use  the 
present  extraordinary  conditions  as 
a  subterfuge  to  gain  advantages  for 
the  future. 

This  is  the  time  of  all  times  for 
the  official  charged  with  law  enforce¬ 
ment  to  sit  tight  on  his  job,  adminis¬ 
tering  the  laws  without  fear  or  favor, 
working  for  the  betterment  of  those 


laws  and  the  harmonizing  of  the 
laws  of  the  different  states  and  the 
federal  laws,  co-operating  with  his 
fellow  workers  both  state  and  federal 
to  the  fullest  extent,  to  the  end  that 
sane  and  sober  thought  may  prevail 
and  we  may  emerge  from  these  cloud¬ 
ed  times  free  from  smirch  of  radi¬ 
calism  and  selfish  greed.  ' 

GUY  G.  FRARY, 

President  Association  of  American 
Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials. 


Story  of  the  New  Presi¬ 
dent's  Career 

Guy  G.  Frary,  the  new  president 
of  the  Association,  began  his  con¬ 
nection  with  food  control  work  in 
South  Dakota  ten  years  ago.  At  that 
time  he  was  employed  on  the  chem¬ 
istry  teaching  staff  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota,  and  he  devoted  part 
of  his  time  to  analytical  work  for  the 
state  food  and  drug  department,  the 
headquarters  of  which  had  just  been 
transferred  to  the  university.  lie 
gradually  devoted  more  time  to  this 
work  until,  in  the  winter  of  1913,  he 
was  giving  two-thirds  time  to  this 
work  and  one-third  to  teaching. 

In  March  of  that  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Food  and  Drug  (  om- 
missioner  by  the  Governor  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Frarv  is  now  serving  his 
fourth  term  as  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner  for  South  Dakota,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  years  that  he  has  held 
the  position  he  has  witnessed  the 
transition  from  a  department  having 
a  staff  of  six  members  and  an  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  of  $9,320,  to  one 
with  a  staff  of  sixteen  members  and 
an  appropriation  for  the  current 
year  of  $41,950.  During  this  time 
the  scope  of  the  departmental  work 
has  been  greatly  broadened  and  the 
laws  have  been  revised  and  clarified. 

During  the  1919  session  of  the 
state  legislature  a  general  weights 
and  measures  law  was  enacted  upon 
recommendation  of  Commissioner 
Frary.  This  law  is  modeled  after 
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the  model  bill  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  same 
legislature  passed  a  good  egg  law,  the 
first  to  he  enacted  requiring  can¬ 
dling  of  the  eggs  by  the  first  buyer. 
This  law  also  defines  a  fresh  egg  and 
was  used  as  the  basis  from  which 
Avas  developed  the  proposed  uniform 
good  egg  law  at  the  conference  held 
in  St.  Louis  last  whiter.  Mr.  Frary 
has  taken  deep  interest  in  public 
health  problems  and  was  the  author 


of  a  bill  enacted  into  laAv  in  South 
Dakota  three  years  ago  which  re¬ 
quired  every  town  and  city  in  tliat 
state  having  a  population  of  750  or 
more  persons  to  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  public  toilet  stations  for  men 
and  for  women.  His  administration 
has  been  characterized  by  an  impar¬ 
tial  enforcement  of  all  the  many  laws 
referred  to  his  department,  but  he 
has  felt  that  clean,  pure  food  ivas  of 
paramount  importance  and  has, 
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therefore,  been  especially  intent  upon 
enforcing  the  provisions  relative  to 
sanitation. 

Mr.  Frary  is  an  IoA\;a  product,  haAr- 
ing  been  born  and  educated  in  that 
state.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Morning- 
side  College  in  Sioux  City  and  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Avhere  he 
held  a  university  felloAvship  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  later  Avas  an  instructor  in 
the  same  subject. 


Resolutions  Passed  At  tlie  Convention  of  the  American 

Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Off  icials 


The  first  resolution  provided  that 
the  Association  recommends  the  in¬ 


vestigation  of  all  methods  A\Thereby 
the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  food 
products  may  be  lessoned  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  to  further  such  movement 
that  the  association  stands  ready  to 
assist  to  the  extent  of  legal  powers 
all  movements  to  that  end.  Adopted. 

Resolution — Congratulating  the 
manufacturers  on  the  reduction  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding. 
Adopted. 

Resolution — That  the  Association 
is  opposed  to  any  method  of  renovat¬ 
ing  raw  material  used  in  food  manu¬ 
facture  when  this  is  done  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  covering  up  de¬ 
fects  in  the  finished  products. 
Adopted. 

Resolution — That  we  reaffirm  our 
opposition  to  the  use  of  ingredients 
in  food  products  that  may  render 
such  food  products  injurious  to  the 
consumer.  Adopted. 

Resolution  —  T  hat  constructive 
sanitary  control  is  not  only  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health  but  it 
tends  toward  the  production  of  more 
and  better  food.  *  *  *  Adopted. 

Resolution  —  Calling  upon  the 
trade  to  avoid  thoughtless  or  reck¬ 
less  advertising  of  their  product  and 
to  see  that  it  is  correctly  labeled  as 
there  is  a  great  responsibility  upon 
them  to  help  in  the  spread  of  correct 
information  regarding  the  value  of 
various  food  products.  Adopted. 

Resolution — Regarding  sea  foods 
— Authorizing  the  president  and 


New  Officers  of  the  Food  Con¬ 
trol  Association 

President,  Guy  G.  Frary,  South 
Dakota. 

First  Vice-President,  James 
Sorenson,  Minnesota. 

Second  Vice-President,  Fred 
L.  Woodworth,  Michigan. 

Third  Vice-President,  It.  E. 
Bose,  Florida. 

Treasurer,  Geo.  J.  Weigh, 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary,  John  B.  Neioman, 
Illinois. 


executive  committee  to  co-operate 
with  any  reasonable  movement  to 
prevent  (sea)  food  loss  and  for  the 
purification  of  streams  and  tidal 
Avaters.  Adopted. 

Resolution  —  Recommending  t  o 
Congress  the  consideration  of  the 
Uniform  Cold  Storage  Act  drafted 
by  the  association.  Adopted. 

Resolution  —  That  a  legislative 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  many  special  food  and 
drug  laws  now  effective  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  and  after  confering  with 
committees  from  the  national  and 
state  trades  organizations  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  this  association  uniform 
laws  and  regulations.  Adopted. 


Resolution — That  the  incoming 
president  appoint  a  committee  to 
present  to  the  Federal  authorities 
the  opinion  of  this  association  that 
Paragraph  One  of  Section  VII  of 
the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
permitting  the  sale  of  drug  prepara¬ 
tions  differing  in  strength  and  other 
qualities  from  the  respective  phar¬ 
ma  coepocial  and  formulary  stand¬ 
ards  have  proven  unfortunate  in  its 
operation  in  that  it  has  favored  the 
development  of  variations  in  the 
strength  of  pharmaceutical  prepara¬ 
tions  and  especially  of  patent  medi¬ 
cines  and  that  the  tolerances  granted 
in  this  clause  are  both  unnecessary 
and  prejudicial  to  the  public  good. 
Adopted. 

Resolution — Thanking  President 
Purcell  for  the  gavel  made  of  wood 
groA\m  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  the 
site  of  the  first  settlement  of  white 
people  in  this  country.  Adopted. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  Avere  passed 
to  the  various  associations  that  have 
extended  the  many  courtesies  that 
have  made  the  meeting  so  enjoyable; 
to  President  Purcell  for  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  Avork  for  the  association 
and  to  Secretary  Newman  for  his 
untiring  and  strenuous  Avork  during 
the  year. 

Mr.  Flanders’  resolution  to  admit 
members  of  trade  associations  to 
associate  membership  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  was  found  defective  by  the 
resolutions  committee  and  they  re¬ 
ported  adversly  on  it.  The  report 
Avas  adopted. 


Convention  Proceedings  of  the 
Dairy,  fHood  and  JL )  rug 
Control  Officials 


TO  report  merely  the  speeches 
delivered  at  any  convention 
would  give  only  a  superficial 
idea  of  the  real  significance  of  the 
gathering.  Any  observant  person 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  sessions  of  a  number 
of  conventions  knows  that  there  is  a 
“feel”  or  an  “atmosphere”  which, 
when  fully  comprehended,  gives  a 
much  clearer  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  meetings. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
twenty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officials  which  was 
held  in  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York,  September  8  to  13. 

While  most  of  the  speeches  were 
on  the  subjects  of  the  chemistry  of 
food,  sanitation  and  the  enforcement 
of  laws  relating  to  labels,  purity  and 
sanitation,  there  was  a  strong  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  feeling  that  indicated 
that  this  phase  of  food  control  is 
nearing  its  end  and  that  another 
angle  of  the  food  problem  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  absorb  the  attention  of  food 
officials,  food  manufacturers  and 
distributors.  This  phase  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation. 

The  arguments  about  the  relative 
merits  of  various  lands  of  foods,  ex¬ 
pressions  as  how  best  to  control 
fakes  and  frauds  in  food  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution  and  similar 
matters  that  have  caused  controver¬ 
sies  and  differencies  of  opinions  in 
former  conventions,  were  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent  in  this  gathering.  All 
through  the  meetings  and  in  the  un¬ 
official  gatherings  of  the  delegates 
outside  of  the  convention  hall  there 
was  very  apparently  a  feeling  that 
the  manufacturers  iiave  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  pure  food  efforts  of  the 
past  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  and 
that  most  of  them  are  striving  to  live 
up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
laws. 

This  convention,  without  a  doubt, 
heralded  the  beginning  of  the  period 
of  close  cooperation  between  officials 
and  food  producers.  The  war  ex¬ 
periences,  the  high  cost  of  living  agi¬ 
tation  following  tire  war  and  Amer¬ 
ica's  obligation  to  help  feed  coun- 


Jn  this  report  of  (lie  proceed¬ 
ings  of  (he  Twenty-third  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  Officials  only  (he 
high  spots  could  he  touched. 
For  (lie  official  verbatim  report 
of  the  proceedings  see  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  page  S  of  this 
issue. 


tries  whose  source  of  food  supplies 
has  been  ^greatly  impaired,  have  all 
emphasized  the  need  for  greater 
production  and  greater  marketing 
freedom  for  the  honest  manufac¬ 
turer.  And  these  were  the  things 
that  created  the  undercurrent  of 
feeling  which  distinguished  this  con¬ 
vention  from  other  gatherings  of  this 
association. 

The  convention  program  was  most 
excellently  worked  out  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  officials  who  labored  so  long 
and  faithfully  to  perfect  the  details 
deserved  all  of  the  congratulations 
which  they  received  from  individuals 
and  from  the  delegates  as  a  body  for 
the  admirable  results.  Any  conven¬ 
tion  in  America’s  metropolis  is  al- 
ways  a  difficult  affair  to  manage  be¬ 
cause  the  city  itself  offers  so  many 
inducements  for  neglecting  sessions 
and  the  fact  that  all  of  the  meetings 
were  well  attended  was  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  association  program 
committee  and  managers.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  particular  convention 
in  New  York  were  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  arrival  in  the  city  during  con¬ 
vention  week  of  General  Pershing 
and  the  crack  division  of  the  A.  E. 
F.  and  the  consequent  gala  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  ”Big  Burg. 

Monday’s  Session 

The  convention  opened  late  Mon- 
dav  morning  owing  to  the  late  arri¬ 
val  of  many  of  the  delegates  and  the 
difficulties  of  securing  accommoda¬ 
tions  as  the  Commodore  Hotel,  as 
well  as  every  other  hotel  in  the  city, 
was  crowded  to  capacity,  lhis  tar¬ 
diness  prevented  Dr.  Royal  S.  Cope¬ 
land,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
New  York  City  from  giving  the  Wel¬ 
come  Address.  George  L.  Flanders, 


Council  for  the  Division  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  New  York  State  served  very 
acceptably  as  a  substitute  wclcomer. 

II  is  speech  was  brief  but  hearty  in 
its  expressions  of  pleasure  on  the 
part  of  New  York  City  and  state  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  holding  of  the  gathering 
in  that  city.  Hon.  Harry  L.  Eskew 
of  Tennessee  responded  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  thanked  the  city  for  its 
welcome. 

The  appointment  of  credentials 
committee  was  then  made  after 
which  the  Secretary’s  report  and  the 
Treasurer’s  report  were  read. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
consisting  of  Commissioner  Wood- 
worth  of  Michigan,  Commissioner 
Sorenson  of  Minnesota  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Foust  of  Pennsylvania  was 
then  announced  after  which  Mr. 
Young,  representative  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  New  \ork  told 
of  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  by  the  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  city  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  features  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  trips  of  the  delegates.  The 
program  announced  was  a  very  elab¬ 
orate  one  including  as  the  principal 
entertainment  features  a  Shore  Din¬ 
ner,  an  evening  at  the  Hippodrome 
and  trips  through  the  big  storage 
and  manufacturing  plants  and  to 
the  food  railway  and  dock  terminals. 
After  a  short  discusson  on  the 
method  for  handling  resolutions  ttie 
meeting  adjourned  until  2  P.  31. 

Monday  Afternoon  Session 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  session  Commissioner 
Sorenson  was  called  to  the  chair 
while  President  Benjamin  L.  Purcell 
delivered  the  president’s  annual  ad¬ 
dress.  This  was  a  notable  address  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  the  convention  the  key¬ 
note,  “Cooperation,”  which  formed 
the  undercurrent  of  thought 
throughout  the  entire  week. 

In  this  speech  President  Purcell 
urged  a  higher  duty  and  greater  re- 
sponsibilitv  upon  all  of  the  state  food 
control  officials  than  that  of  merely 
being  police  officers  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  laws.  He  said  in  part: 

“Food  officials  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  field  in  addition  to  police 
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work  that  is  practically  uncovered  by 
the  several  State  Food  Departments 
today,  and  in  which  they  can  render 
a  service  equally  as  important  as  that 
which  they  perform  when  seeking 

cases  of  misbranding  and  adultera¬ 
tion. 

“The  field  referred  to  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  food  and  drug  officials  to 
carry  some  real  constructive  aid  to 
the  manufacturer  and  distributer  of 
foods  by  helping  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  that  are  met  in  all  fac¬ 
tories  and  food  distributing  houses: 
by  conferring  with  the  owners  with 
the  idea  of  offering  such  suggestions 
as  will  tend  to  improve  the  manufac- 
tured  product;  to  effect  savings  by 
the  utilization  of  by-products  and  to 
explain  the  necessity  for  and  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  sanitation  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  storage  and  distribution  of 
food  products. 

Educational  Work 

A  great  many  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  today  are  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  the  promotion  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  several  states, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  similar 
caucational  work  should  not  be  car- 
nfd  to  the  manufacturing  plants 
where  foods  are  prepared. 

“The  food  official  should  give  his 
active  aid  and  assistance  to  all  move¬ 
ments  tending  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
distribution  of  food  products  to  con¬ 
sumers;  he  should  give  every  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  proper  governmental  de¬ 
partments  by  presenting  information 
which  will  tend  to  prevent  monopo¬ 
lies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

Crf.iSLn®  Price  of  food  products. 

There  are  many  other  ways  by 
which  the  progressive  food  official 
may  do  constructive  work  if  he  will 
be  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  may  present 
themselves  to  increase  his  usefulness 
and  perform  a  real  service  to  all  of 
the  people. 

.  The  amendment  to  our  constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  last  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  association  in  Chicago 
offers  an  opportunity  to  all  state,  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  county  officials  havrng 
connection  with  food  and  drug  con- 
trol  to  become  active  members  of 
this  organization,  with  the  full  privi¬ 
leges  of  membership  that  the  state 
and  federal  representatives  enjoy. 

“We  have  felt  especially  pleased 
and  encouraged  at  the  expressions  of 
interest  we  have  received  from  the 
municipal  officials  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  membership  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  and  I  desire,  personally  and  in 
behalf  of  the  association,  to  extend 
a  cordial  and  earnest  welcome  to 
these  new  members.” 

Dr.  Copeland  who  was  to  have 
been  the  next  on  the  program  with  a 
paper  on  the  subject  “The  Necessity 
of  Medical  Examination  of  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Food  Manufacturing, 
Storing  and  Dispensing  Establish¬ 
ments,  was  unable  to  be  present  as 
he  was  on  the  city  committee  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  welcome  to  General 
Pershing  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Louis  J.  Harris,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  New 
York. 

Dr.  Harris  told  of  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  department  for  examin¬ 
ing  food  handlers  since  1915  when 
the  work  was  first  started.  He  said 
that  there  are  about  750,000  food 
handlers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  when  the  department  with  its 
small  staff  of  workers  attempted  to 
examine  these  they  found  that  there 
were  too  many  for  them  to  take  care 
of.  To  help  this  situation  physi¬ 
cians  were  authorized  to  make  exam¬ 
inations  and  in  the  year  1918  about 
60,000  cases  were  examined.  Of 
these  over  47,000  were  examined  by 
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physicians  not  connected  directly 
with  the  department.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  medical  fraternity,  he 
said,  the  results,  while  valuable  from 
a  statistical  standpoint,  indicated 
that  the  private  physician  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon  in  the  present 
state  of  the  development  of  the  public 
health  conscience  for  this  work.  He 
urged  that  to  have  the  work  effec¬ 
tively  done  the  burden  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  securing  medical  examina¬ 
tions  must  be  placed  squarely  upon 
the  owner  or  proprietor  of  the  food 
handling  establishments. 

Two  in  every  thousand  food  han¬ 
dlers,  he  said,  are  affected  with  tu¬ 
berculosis  and  a  larger  percentage 
with  venereal  diseases  in  active 
form. 

“Another  Deficiency,”  he  said,  “in 
the  work  which  I  desire  to  present 
in  this  connection,  is  this,  that  we 
require  (in  New  York)  an  examina¬ 
tion  but  once  a  year,  and  that  is  man¬ 
ifestly  absurd.  The  day  after  we  ex¬ 
amine  a  food  handler  he  may  acquire 
an  infection  and  we  are  not  aware 
of  that  until  another  year.  *  *  * 

Insofar  as  New  York  and  other 
communities  have  contributed  by  the 
examination  of  food  handlers  to  the 
protection  of  the  commun'ty,  1 
think  it  has  been  indicated  beyond 
any  doubt  the  absolute  necer~  ty  of 
the  work,  and  I  would  strongly 


recommend  it  on  the  basis  of  our 
experience  to  those  who  haVTYYt 
yet  undertaken  the  enterprise,  with 

taken^!?0  ^  the  WOrk  be  under- 
taken  and  consigned  to  those  groups 

who  come  most  intimately  in  contact 

w ffh  milk  SUpply’  and  certainly 

with  the  restaurants. 

*  Jje  :f:  «t 

in  connection  with  the 

ftPmndf  tHl  epidemic  last  winter 
t  must  have  been  apparent  to  many 

that  the  waiter,  not  only  insofar  as 
he  earned  disease  if  he  was  a  positive 
sputum  tuberciffosis  case,  but  insofar 
as  he  had  the  pernicious  habits  of 
gathering  up  glasses  which  had  been 
3  Xariety  of  individuals  who 
th?m  With  contaminated 
hngers,  and  serving  again  those 
glasses  and  eating  utensils  which  are 
supposed  to  be  clean,  and  soiling 
them  with  the  saliva  of  individuals 
whose  eating  utensils  he  handled  a 
moment  before,  in  that  way  he  was 
a  decided  menace.  The  examination 
of  food  handlers  is  most  important 
to  the  public  health  agent  who  has 
a  wide  view  of  the  public  health  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  this  duty  is  most 
important  because  it  gives  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  advise  and  instruct  a 
very  important  group  of  individuals 
m  our  community.  It  is  not  only 
that  we  may  discover  disease  in 
them,  but  we  may  also  bring  them 
into  our  clinic  and  submit  to  them 
or  make  them  submit,  rather,  to  in¬ 
struction  which  they  cannot  well 
escape  so  long  as  they  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  health  certificate” 


George  L.  Flanders  of  New  York 
then  reviewed  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  food  cases  in  a 
very  exhaustive  manner.  His  topic 
was  “Important  Lessons  Taught  by 
Decisions  Relative  to  the  Enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Laws.” 
His  review  included  decisions  on 
oleomargarine  cases,  the  Mary  Jane 
Syrup  case,  the  Hebe  case,  Egg  cases, 
C  ocoa  Cola  case,  and  many  others. 
He  gave  a  complete  review  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  important  food  case  that 
has  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
explained  the  court’s  decision. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  of  the  Di- 
i  ision  of  Inspection  of  Maine,  read¬ 
ing  a  paper  on.  the  subject,  “Food 
and  Drug  Legislation  During  This 
Year  and  What  It  Seeks  to  Do,” 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for¬ 
ty-six  states  have  food  laws  of  some 
sort  and  the  machinery  for  their 
enforcement,  and  that  forty-one 
states  have  had  officials  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  some  time  or  another  at  the 
Association  meetings.  He  reviewed 
the  legislation  passed  in  1919  by 
thirty-four  of  the  states  particularly 
complimenting  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Indiana  on  the  character  of  the 
new  laws  passed. 

Commissioner  Barnhouse  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  his  discussion  of  Mr.  Soule’s 
paper  dwelt  particularly  on  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  legislation  in  his  state. 
He  said  that  his  first  effort  is  always 
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to  get  the  legislation  in  such  form 
that  it  will  be  constitutional  and  not 
have  to  be  subjected  to  litigation 
after  passage.  He  refered  to  the 
cold  storage  situation  fn  his  state 
and  said  that  an  investigation  had 
showed  that  many  of  the  storage 
houses,  were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  food  of  various  kinds  much  of 
which  had  been  in  storage  since  the 
early  part  of  1917.  He  said  that  he 
is  going  to  ask  the  legislature  of  his 
state  to  pass  a  new  cold  storage  bill 
at  the  next  session. 

Commissioner  Greenbaum  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  also  discussed  Soule’s  paper 
and  said  that  uniformity  of  laws 
throughout  the  nation  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  factors  to  be  striven 
for.  He  called  attention  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  nature  of  the  laws  of  many 
of  the  states  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  in  accord,  in  many  instances 
with  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  law. 

The  Hon.  James  Sorenson,  Food 
Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  next 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject:  “ Arti¬ 
ficial  Coloring  in  Foods.”  He  urged 
that  artificial  coloring  should  not  all 
be  condemned  but  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  practice 
where  it  is  injurious  to  health  or 
where  it  seeks  to  deceive  the  public. 
He  advocated  continued  permission 
of  the  coloring  of  confections  and 
soft  drinks  as  he  said  it  made  them 
more  palatable  and  did  nothing  to 
injure  them.  He  also  urged  the  con¬ 
tinued  right  to  color  butter  as  he  said 
that  the  public  wanted  yellow  butter. 

.  He  condemned  the  coloring  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
not  colored  simply  to  make  it  more 
palatable,  but  to  deceive  the  public 
into  thinking  that  it  was  getting 
butter  or  something  as  good  as  but¬ 
ter.  He  condemned  the  use  of  an- 
natto  in  ice  cream  to  make  it  look 
like  it  was  rich  in  cream  and  eggs 
when  in  realitv  it  vras  not.  In  con¬ 
clusion  he  said: 

“Let  me  suggest  that  it  would  be 
to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  as 
well  as  consumers  to  have  the  state 
laws  regulating  the  use  of  artificial 
colors  in  foods  conform,  as  closely 
as  possible,  with  federal  laws  and 
regulations.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  state  laws  cannot  be  uniform 
when  it  comes  to  regulating  such 
matters  as  artificial  color  in  foods, 
and  I  believe  that  this  association 
can  do  much  to  bring  this  about. 
Great  uniformity  in  all  laws,  state 
and  national,  will  greatly  aid  the  hon¬ 
est  manufacturer  and  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  simplify  the  work  of  the 
food  official.” 

Surgeon  Bolivar  J.  Llovd  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice,  speaking  on  the  subject  “  1  he 
Relation  of  Sanitation  of  hoods  to 


Public  Health,”  sketched  the  many 
possible  causes  of  ill  health  and  in¬ 
ferior  development  of  people  as  the 
result  of  insanitary  production  and 
handling  of  food  and  the  preserving 
of  foods  bv  methods  that  to  a  certain 
extent  tend  to  destroy  many  of  the 
vitally  necessary  qualities.  He  said 
that  while  canning,  drying  and  re¬ 
frigeration  of  foods  are  necessary  to 
prevent  waste  and  stabilize  our  food 
supplies  that  these  processes  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  control  and 
regulation  to  guard  the  public 
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health.  He  also  urged  regulation  of 
the  processes  of  refining  sugar,  mill¬ 
ing  grains,  polishing  rice,  etc.,  to  the 
end  that  foods  deprived  of  vital 
health  factors  may  not  flood  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  possibilities,  in  fact  the 
probabilities  of  causing  epidemics  of 
disease  by  the  handling  of  foods  by 
people  who  are  disease  carriers  came 
in  for  special  mention,  particularly 
the  milk  supply.  The  efforts  of  the 
government  to  eradicate  the  sources 
of  animal  disease  received  special  at¬ 
tention  because  of  the  necessity  for 
all  of  the  food  which  can  be  produced 
at  the  present  time  as  well  as  a 
means  of  preventing  certain  human 
diseases  which  may  originate  in 'ani¬ 
mals. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  day  he  said  that  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  teaching  the  people  to  save  on 
food  in  every  possible  way  should 
be  continued  and  that  so  serious  is 
the  need  for  greater  food  produc¬ 
tion  that  every  possible  supply  of 
food  or  food  elements  should  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Mondav  session  Commissioner  Rose 
of  Florida  presented  two  resolutions 
which  were  read  and  referred  to  the 
resolution  committee.  One  had  to 
do  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  toler¬ 


ances  permitted  in  the  strength  of 
certain  drugs  and  the  other  had  to 
do  with  a  new  standard  for  citrus 
fruits. 

Tuesday’s  Session 

The  Tuesday  morning  session 
opened  promptly  on  time  and  with  a 
good  attendance.  The  first  paper, 
on  the  subject  “What  is  the  Effect  of 
the  National  Food  Law  Enforcement 
on  the  Efficiency  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Control,”  was  read  by 
Guy  G.  Frary,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner  of  South  Dakota.  He  said 
that  the  good  which  may  be  derived 
by  state  food  control  officials  from 
an  effective  administration  of  the 
Federal  Food  Law  will  depend  much 
upon  these  same  officials.  Should 
they  fail  to  comprehend  the  intimate 
interlocking  of  state  with  Federal 
laws  and  neglect  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  cooperation, 
then  such  officials  miss  by  a  wide 
margin  measuring  up  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  their  positions.  He  told 
how  the  Federal  law  had  stimulated 
effort  in  securing  pure  food  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  states  and  had  helped  to 
eradicate  evils  which  existed  before 
its  passage.  He  said  that  while  spe¬ 
cial  laws  were  passed  in  many  states 
to  meet  special  conditions,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  write  a  law  more 
comprehensive  in  its  definitions  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding  than 
the  Federal  statutes. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Blanc-k,  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  then  presented  a  pa¬ 
per  on  the  subject  “Municipal  Food 
and  Drug  Control,  Its  Functions  and 
Scope.”  He  read  quotations  from 
many  authorities  to  show  that  mu¬ 
nicipal  control  of  foods  and  drugs 
should  be  an  important  duty  of  the 
municipal  health  departments  acting- 
in  cooperation  with  state  and  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities.  He  also  quoted  au¬ 
thorities  to  show  that  as  yet  munici¬ 
pal  officials  are  not  fully  alive  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  along 
this  line.  He  ended  his  paper  with 
the  following  summary  which  pre¬ 
sents  in  a  concise  form  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  his  arguments  arrived 
at : 

1.  Food  and  drug  control,  in  its 
application,  is  a  properly  exercised 
function  of  a  municipality. 

2.  Such  local  control  is  logically 
?nd  properly  vested  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  health. 

3.  The  local  agency  is  best  suited 
and  equipped  to  give  the  citizens  of  a 
municipality  that  degree  of  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

4.  The  municipal  authorities  are 
the  last  protective  barrier  before  the 
food  and  drug  products  reach  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

5.  Full  co-operation  between  the 
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federal,  state  and  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  control  of  foods  and  drugs 
is  essential. 

6.  A  well  developed  harmonious 
plan  of  action  involving  these  three 
agencies  is  a  requisite  to  securing 
proper  team  play.  As  Vincent  so  ad¬ 
mirably  stated  in  a  trenchant  address 
on  “Team  Play  in  Public  Health,” 
“The  essential  thing  in  team  play  is 
that  each  participant  shall  not  lose  his 
identity  but  shall  subordinate  his  in¬ 
dividual  purpose  to  the  common 
interest.” 

Dr.  Blanck’s  paper  started  a  dis¬ 
cussion  that  lasted  for  almost  an 
hour  and  which  was  participated  in 
by  several  of  the  municipal  health 
officials  who  were  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  under  the  new  ruling  which 
makes  them  elegihle  to  membership. 
President  Purcell  agreed  with  the 
principal  speaker  in  his  main  con¬ 
clusions  hut  said  that  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  he  believed  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  were  to  be  obtained  where  the 
municipalities  did  not  have  ordinan¬ 
ces  covering  food  and  drug  control 
but  where  the  authority  of  the  state 
laws  are  properly  extended  to  these 
men  through  collaborative  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws. 

Dr.  William  W.  MacDonell,  City 
Health  Officer  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
lead  in  the  discussion  and  told  of 
many  of  his  own  experiences  where 
his  health  control  work  crossed  with 
food  control  work.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  health  officials  have 
a  great  educational  power  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  people  how  to  eat  and  what  to 
eat  and  in  instructing  food  produc¬ 
ers  and  food  handlers  in  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  healthful  and  sanitary  food  and 
how  to  prevent  contamination  of  it 
in  handling. 

Commissioner  Sorensen  took  the 
floor  to  state  that  in  his  experience 
there  is  too  much  politics  mixed  up 
with  the  municipal  officialdom.  He 
said  that  the  food  inspectors  often 
found  dozens  of  cases  of  .contam¬ 
inated  milk  where  the  health  offi¬ 
cials  could  not  seem  to  find  them. 

Commissioner  Blanck  replied  to 
this  by  saying  that  he  had  always 
found  that  municipal  officials,  not 
only  in' the  health  department  but  in 
other  departments  were  more  ready 
to  abide  by  the  merit  system  in  the 
appointments  of  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  than  were  other  departments  of 
the  government. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  North  Dakota  next  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  “State  Food 
Control,”  in  which  he  urged  closed 
cooperation  between  state  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities  to  protect  the 
public  against  inferior  and  impure 
food  and  patent  medicines,  quack 
nostrums,  effi.  He  told  how  lack  of 


education  of  the  producer  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  impure  and  contaminated 
milk,  cream  and  butter  and  for  the 
very  inferior  products  which  is 
known  as  centralized  butter  and  re¬ 
constructed  butter.  He  urged  that 
there  be  a  closer  union  between  the 
forces  of  the  regulatory  work  and 
those  of  the  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  of  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
the  Experiment  Stations  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states,  and  above  all,  a  close  re¬ 
lation  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
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and  a  stimulating  of  these  forces  to 
a  realization  of  their  opportunity  in 
an  educational  campaign  extending 
all  the  way  along  the  line  from  the 
original  producer  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  He  scored  dairymen, 
manufacturers  and  millers  who  are 
not  seeking  to  give  the  public  the 
best  they  can  produce  in  the  most 
sanitary  way  but  are  simply  doing 
what  they  have  to  to  get  their  prod¬ 
uct  before  the  public  and  make 
money.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  his  state  the  major 
part  of  all  regulatory  and  control 
work  is  now  assigned  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  to  be  developed  and 
strengthened  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

Dr.  Ladd  spoke  forcibly  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  control  of’ foods  after 
they  have  left  the  stores  to  go  to 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

“A  large  number  of  our  people  take 
their  ,  meals  in  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants,”  he  said,  “and  what  real  bene¬ 
fit  would  it  be  to  this  great  body  of 
citizens  if  there  was  food  control  in 
our  stores,  if  the  pure  food  product 
is  tampered  with  in  the  hotel  and  res¬ 
taurant  kitchens  or  if  it  be  handled 
under  insanitary  conditions;  the  milk 
skimmed  or  watered,  the  meat  no 
longer  fresh  and  chemically  pre¬ 
served,  saccharin  used  in  pastry  and 
confections  and  scores  of  other  things 


such  as  shipping  in  fresh  products 
prohibited  from  being  resold  in  the 
state;  hence  we  see  the  necessity  of 
hotel  and  restaurant  inspection  in¬ 
cluding  the  sanitary  inspection  as 
being  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of 
the  food  department.” 

In  discussing  this  paper,  William 
G.  Tice,  M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist  of 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health  told  of  how  the  food  control 
work  in  his  state  is  made  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Health  Department.  He 
spoke  very  forcibly  in  favor  of  cen¬ 
tralizing  the  authority  in  food  and 
health  work  and  also  urged  that  state 
laws  follow  closely  the  Federal  Food 
laws  so  as  to  minimize  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  manufacturer  who  ships 
his  product  to  various  states.  He 
also  made  a  plea  for  greater  appro¬ 
priations  by  the  states  for  research 
work. 

Dr.  Blanck  took  the  floor  to  heartily 
endorse  the  views  expressed  hv  Dr. 
Ladd  and  to  urge  that  more  ag¬ 
gressive  measures  be  taken  for  the 
standardization  of  food  control  laws 
in  the  various  states.  He  told  of 
his  recent  investigations  into  the 
cold  storage  and  other  laws  of  the 
various  states  and  how  he  had  found 
many  variations  in  the  details  of 
these  laws.  “I  believe  that  it  is 
mighty  essential  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  have  a  legislative  committee 
which  should  be  in  constant  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  latest  regulations  and 
rulings,  the  latest  laws  governing  our 
various  food  and  drug  products,  so 
that  the  official  should  have  some  au¬ 
thoritative  committee  to  which  he 
may  bring  his  specific  problems,”  he 
said. 

In  his  talk  Dr.  Blanck  referred  to 
the  model  cold  storage  laws  as  the 
product  of  the  Bar  Association  and 
cold  storage  men,  and  after  he  had 
finished  Secretary  Newman  eailed 
the  attention  of  the  association  to  the 
iact  that  this  law  was  in  realitv  the 
product  of  the  American  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  Officials  Association,  that 
it  had  been  drawn  by  this  association 
and  approved  by  the  others. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown, 
Director  of  the  Food  Bureau  of  New 
York  City,  who  was  not  present  when 
his  turn  on  the  program  came 
around,  was  called  upon.  Instead  of 
speaking  on  the  subject  assigned  to 
him  Dr.  Brown  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  food  control  work  and  drew 
from  it  and  from  the  conditions  of 
high  prices,  fcod  shortage,  etc.,  that 
now  exist,  the  lessons  that  the  food 
control  official  should  be  a  man  who 
has  a  working  knowledge  of  the  die¬ 
tetic  value  of  foods,  that  as  most  of 
the  larger  frauds  in  the  manufacture 
of  foods  have  been  eliminated  that 
the  future  work  will  have  much  to 
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do  with  seeing  that  the  public  get 
the  kind  of  foods  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  that  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  foods 
produced  and  distributed  be  a  matter 
of  their  concern.  , 

Mr.  Flanders  of  New  York  said 
that  he  approved  of  Dr.  Brown’s  sen¬ 
timents  as  a  whole,  but  warned  that 
some  of  the  things  that  Dr.  Brown 
had  urged  were  beyond  the  powrer  of 
the  officials  to  do  because  his  powers 
were  limited.  He  also  urged  cau¬ 
tion  in  bringing  up  the  matter  of 
Federal  control  of  all  food  matters, 
saying  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  power 
over  the  internal  operation  of  food 
laws  in  the  states  and  that  it  will 
require  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  give  it  this  power. 

Boy  D.  Potts,  Specialist  in  Mar¬ 
keting  Dairy  Products,  TJ.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  next  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  “Economy  of 
Distribution.”  He  explained  the 
methods  of  the  Bureau  in  gathering 
and  distributing  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  production  and  sale  of 
dairy  products  and  the  effect  of  this 
work  in  keeping  prices  on  a  demand 
and  supply  basis.  He  explained  the 
cost  elements  in  the  production  and 
distribution  and  of  methods  of  sav¬ 
ing  by  holding  down  these  costs.  He 
showed  how  careful  operation  might 
effect  a  reduction  to  the  retailer  of 
about  one  cent  a  pound  in  butter,  but 
said  that  often  the  matter  of  quality 
was  much  more  of  a  disappointment 
to  the  consumer  than  the  price.  He 
said  that  he  believed  that  better  qual¬ 
ity  should  be  striven  for. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Pennington  then  read 
her  paper  on  “Good  Eggs,  State  and 
Interstate,”  which  is  reproduced  on 
page  25  of  this  issue. 

The  subject  of  “Standardized 
Milk”  was  next  discussed  very  thor¬ 
oughly  by  Julius  Hortvet,  State  An¬ 
alyst  of  Minnesota.  His  paper  showed 
that  he  put  an  immense  amount  of 
time  and  skilled  investigation  into 
its  preparation  and  represents,  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  heard  it,  one 
of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject  of 
standardizing  milk  that  has  ever 
been  presented.  The  paper  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  charts  showing 
the  effect  of  addition  or  subtraction 
of  water,  skimmed  milk  or  butter  fat 
to  the  normal  milk  and  any  attempt 
to  epitomize  it  here  would  fail  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  real  value.  How¬ 
ever,  the  trend  of  the  paper  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  conclusion  or 
summary,  which  is  as  follows : 

“There  is  no  disposition  to  favor 
legislation  or  the  enactment  of  rul¬ 
ings  which  will  tend  to  prohibit  or  dis¬ 
courage  the  blended  types  of  milk. 


Rather  there  should  be  instituted  at  a 
very  early  date  a  careful  inquiry  into 
this  whole  subject  with  the  purpose 
in  view  of  arranging  some  plan 
whereby  these  so-called  standardized 
or  adjusted  milks  may  be  sold  under 
proper  regulation  such  as  will  safe¬ 
guard  the  consumer  from  deception 
and  fraud.  Conditions  have  gone  on 
to  such  an  extent  that  this  subject  has 
become  of  major  importance.  Our 
milk  regulations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  exceedingly  lax,  our  standards 
are  discordant  and  we  are  seriously 
lacking  in  uniformity  respecting  legis¬ 
lation  and  methods  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  a  wise 
suggestion  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
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pointed  by  this  association  with  in¬ 
structions  to  open  up  this  subject  with 
the  purpose  of  devising  a  new  plan 
of  market  milk  control  which  may 
serve  as  a  model  to  be  adopted  by 
the  various  states  and  municipalities.” 

After  the  conclusion  of  Tuesday 
morning's  program  the  members 
spent  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon 
on  trips  to  various  storage  houses  and 
food  manufacturing  plants.  In  the 
evening  the  New  York  Committee 
gave  them  a  shore  dinner  and  a  trip 
to  Coney  Island. 

Wednesday  Session 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Per¬ 
shing  parade  was  held  A  ednesdav 
morning,  which  the  members  viewed 
from  the  windows  of  an  empty  store 
building  on  Fifth  Avenue  as  special 
guests  of  M usher  &  Co.  oi  New  York, 
this  session  was  held  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

The  first  order  of  business  on 
Wednesday  was  the  reading  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Stand¬ 
ards  by  Dr.  Ladd.  In  the  discussion 
of  this  report  Mr.  Sorenson  objected 
to  the  established  82.5  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat  standard  for  butter,  saying 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
adhere  to  it.  Mr.  Frear  said  that 


the  committee  had  no  option,  not  be¬ 
ing  a  law-making  body,  but  that  the 
national  standard  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Weigle  said  that  in  the 
practical  application  of  this  stand¬ 
ard  tolerances  of  one  or  two  per  cent 
were  allowed  by  the  courts.  A  vote 
was  taken  and  the  report  was 
adopted.  See  page  24. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  Chief  Chemist  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  then 
spoke  on  the  subject,  “Becent  Prog¬ 
ress  in  Besearch  Work  Belating  to 
Canned  Goods.”  Dr.  Bigelow  told 
briefly  of  the  work  now  under  way  of 
determining  causes  and  remedies  for 
various  evils  in  canned  foods.  Dis¬ 
covering  causes  for  and  the  remedies 
for  the  appearance  of  iron  sulphide 
in  canned  corn,  flat  sour,  underster¬ 
ilization,  etc.,  were  all  told  about. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Howard  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  next  told  of  his  work  in 
the  tomato  canneries.  He  explained 
how  he  visits  the  canning  plants  and 
by  suggesting  new  and  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  the  product  has  been 
able  to  help  the  canner  eliminate 
much  waste  and  secure  a  better  prod¬ 
uct.  He  described  his  methods  of  se¬ 
curing  products  with  a  very  low  bac¬ 
terial  count. 

Mr.  Phelps  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Co.  appeared  next  on  the 
program  in  place  of  President  Frank 
Gerber,  president  of  that  association. 
ITe  told  of  the  development  of  the 
canning  industry  and-  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  growth  to  where  it 
now  has  a  membership  of  3,000  to 
3,200  canners.  He  told  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  national  inspec¬ 
tion  system  of  canners  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  characterized  this  as  the 
most  important  and  most  progressive 
move  on  the  part  of  a  commercial 
organization  in  recent  years.  He 
also  told  of  the  plan  to  establish  a 
high  standard  for  canned  foods 
through  this  inspection  and  for  every 
canner  member  of  the  association  to 
put  an  emblem  on  his  can  which  will 
practically  carry  to  the  consumer  the 
guarantee  of  the  association. 

Following  this  speech  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  precautions  taken  by 
canners  for  complete  sanitation  of 
factories.  Dr.  Bigelow  replied  to  a 
question  of  Mr.  Cannon  of  Colorado 
that  every  precaution  would  be  taken. 
Mr.  Cannon  said  that  he  had 
asked  because  he  intended  to  have 
legislation  in  his  state  compelling  all 
canneries  to  screen  against  flies  in 
the  factory.  Dr.  Barnard  of  Indiana 
then  said  that  in  his  experience  he 
had  found  that  screens  did  not  keep 
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the  flies  out,  but  that  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  method  was  to  install  fly 
traps. 

President  Purcell  then  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  danger  of  the  consumer  thinking 
that  the  emblem  on  the  can  will 
guarantee  Government  inspection 
and  approval. 

Both  Mr.  Foust  and  Mr.  Soule  as 
well  as  Mr.  Phelps  assured  those 
present  that  the  emblem  was  in¬ 
tended  merely  as  an  association  guar¬ 
antee  entirely  aside  from  anything 
that  the  government  does  in  the  way 
of  inspection,  and  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  no  idea  of  usurping  the 
Government’s  right  to  inspection. 

Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst  of 
Louisiana,  next  read  a  paper  on 
“Sanitary  Law  and  Its  Effectiveness 
on  Sanitation  of  Food.”  He  told  of 
the  development  of  this  branch  of 
food  control  in  his  state  and  said 
that  the  milk  situation  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  until  a  regula¬ 
tion  was  made  that  all  milk  cans  and 
containers  must  be  cleaned  and  ster¬ 
ilized  before  being  returned.  This, 
he  said,  had  eliminated  a  great  deal 
of  the  trouble.  Another  source  of 
vorry  had  been  with  the  soft  drink 
dispensers  who  served  drinks  and  ice 
cream  in  glasses  and  dishes  that  had 
not  been  properly  washed  and  steril¬ 
ized.  He  said  that  they  are  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  wash  all  glasses  and  dishes 
and  utensils  in  boiling  water  and 
rinse  in  clean  water. 

“State  Drug  Control — Present  and 
Future”  was  next  discussed  by  E.  E. 
Eose,  State  Chemist  of  Florida.  He 
gave  the  history  of  the  national  and 
state  pure  food  and  drug  laws  with 
particular  reference  to  the  drug  end 
of  them. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the 
subject,  “Food  Containers  and  Uten¬ 
sils.”  He  stated  that  he  wanted  to 
open  up  for  the  food  control  official 
what  should  be  a  new  line  of  work. 
He  then  told  of  experiments  which 
showed  that  some  containers,  cooking 
utensils,  rubber  nipples,  children’s 
toys,  rubber  bands  for  preserving 
jars,  etc.,  were  not  made  in  the  best 
possible  way,  but  that  some  of  them 
contained  poisonous  ingredients  or 
substances.  He  said  that  most  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  of  the  porcelain  type  are 
glazed  inside,  and  that  in  a  few  cases 
it  was  found  that  antimony  or  other 
poisonous  matter  that  came  off  when 
an  acid  fruit  was  placed  in  the  con¬ 
tainer  was  in  the  glaze.  Some  toys, 
he  said,  were  made  of  leads  which 
poisoned  the  child  if  placed  in  the 
mouth.  Antimony  was  found  also  in 
some  of  the  rubber  can  rings,  nursing 


nipples,  etc.  He  urged  that  attention 
be  given  to  these  things,  and  that 
possibly  laws  could  be  drawn  up 
which  would  protect  the  public. 

W.  D.  Collins  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  then  told  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  experiments  which  Dr. 
Alsberg  had  referred  to.  His  con¬ 
clusions  were  that  while  many  of  the 
articles  in  constant  use  for  cooking 
or  for  playthings  contain  some  pois¬ 
onous  matter  that  may  be  dissolved, 
most  of  them  were  harmless.  Uever- 
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theless  he  cautioned  the  officials  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  such  as  might  be 
injurious. 

Ernest  Kelly,  in  charge  of  Market 
Milk  Investigations  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Animal  Industry,  read  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  the  subject,  “Mu¬ 
nicipal  Milk  Control.”  He  said  that 
laws  governing  the  dairy  industry 
should  be  short,  specific,  understand¬ 
able  and  enforceable,  and  he  cited 
examples  of  absurd  and  unenforcea¬ 
ble  laws.  He  urged  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  dairy  regulations.  He  told  of 
the  methods  in  vogue  for  protecting 
the  public  against  contaminated  or 
adulterated  milk  from  the  farmers’ 
end  of  it  to  the  sales  end  in  the 
cities. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Abbott  then  read  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  which  was  adopted. 


Mrs.  Jennie  Heath  of  the  House¬ 
wives  League,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  was  called  upon  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Purcell  for  a  few  words.  She 
spoke  briefly  of  the  work  of  the 
league  and  then,  referring  to  speeches 
that  had  been  made,  she  said  that  she 
was  going  to  watch  to  see  just  how 
far  the  food  control  officials  would 
go  in  enforcing  the  laws  or  promul¬ 
gating  new  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  various  poisons  in 
foods  and  in  other  than  food  sub¬ 
stances.  She  also  referred  to  Dr. 
Bigelow’s  and  Mr.  Phelps’  speeches 
in  explanation  of  the  canners’  in¬ 
spection  service,  and  said  that  while 
the  association  symbol  of  inspection 
was  a  good  thing,  she  thought  that 
the  name  of  the  canner  should  be 
placed  on  each  can  so  that  the  women 
could  tell  where  the  good  food  was 
coming  from.  “The  canners  will 
vouch  for  their  goods,”  she  said,  “but 
my  women  will  ask  who  will  vouch 
for  the  canners.” 

The  Annual  Dinner 

While  the  attendance  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  which  was  held  in  the 
banquet  room  of  the  Commodore 
Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening  was 
not  as  large  as  usual,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  quality  of  program  the 
function  was  a  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  one. 

Erickson  F.  Bushnell,  toastmaster, 
in  his  introductory  speech,  spoke  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  labor 
troubles.  He  said  that  many  of  the 
people  and  companies  that  are  sus¬ 
pected  and  accused  of  profiteering 
are  working  on  an  extremely  small 
margin  of  profit.  The  average  gro- 
ceryman  makes  only  a  salary  and 
works  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a-  day 
for  it ;  wholesale  grocery  houses  make 
only  two  per  cent,  he  said,  and  the 
packers  are  working  on  a  smaller 
margin  even  than  that.  Time  alone, 
he  said,  with  increased  production, 
will  remedy  the  evil  conditions  that 
now  exist. 

President  Purcell,  for  the  second 
time  during  the  convention,  delivered 
an  address  that  was  remarkable  in  its 
expression  of  progressiveness  which 
gave  the  food  ‘and  drug  officials 
an  entirely  new  viewpoint  on  their 
duties.  He  spoke  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tendency  toward  honesty 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  of  food 
products  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  this  relieved  the  official  of  much 
of  the  detail  work  of  policeing  food 
manufacture.  He  urged  that  in  view 
of  the  great  need  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  that  the  official  seek  to  make 
the  laws  of  his  state  conform  as  near- 
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ly  as  possible  with  the  laws  of  other 
states  and  with  the  federal  laws  so 
as  to  relieve  the  manufacturer  and 
distributor  of  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  now  face  him  because  of 
the  diversity  of  food  control  laws. 
He  said  that  this  would  mean  the 
giving  up  of  many  pet  ideas  by  the 
officials.  He  urged  that  when  new 
laws  were  proposed  that  they  should 
be  passed  only  if  there  was  an  urgent 
need  for  them,  and  then  the  rights  of 
the  consumer  and  of  the  honest 
manufacturer  should  be  jealously 
guarded. 

Mr.  Hendershot  of  the  New  York 
Fair  Price  Committee  took  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  place  on  the  program  and  dis¬ 
cussed  economic  conditions  that 
have  caused  the  present  high  cost  of 
living  and  he  said  that  the  great 
problem  is  not  production  but  dis¬ 
tribution.  He  said  that  production 
can  he  speeded  up  any  time  that  the 
market  is  assured  and  pointed  to  the 
results  along  this  line  during  the 
war.  He  decried  too  much  regula¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
saying  that  regulation  savored  of 
paternalism  and  that  paternalism  is 
not  a  good  thing  in  a  democracy. 
He  said  that  his  committee  had  found 
that  the  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  on  the  whole  were  trying  to 
be  honest  and  that  of  twenty-five 
thousand  complaints  received  of  ex¬ 
tortionate  prices  and  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  only  two  reached  the  courts. 

Dr.  Alsberg  then  spoke  briefly  on 
economic  conditions.  He  said  that 
this  country  really  had  no  need  to 
fear  foreign  competition  because 
America  is  the  only  country  that  has 
come  out  of  the  war  with  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  workers  practically  un¬ 
impaired.  European  workers  have 
been  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  ter¬ 
rific  casualties  of  the  war  and  those 
who  can  return  to  work  have  been 
largely  unfitted  for  their  jobs  by  the 
years  of  campaigning.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  growing  need  for  more  scien¬ 
tists  and  research  workers  and  urged 
greater  development  along  this  line. 

Ellis  L.  Howland,  News  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
was  called  upon  for  a  speech  and  he 
complimented  the  association  for 
the  progressive  attitude  that  was 
apparent.  lie  said  that  in  the  many 
years  that  he  had  followed  their  work 
he  had  never  seen  a  time  when  they 
were  attacking  their  problems  in  such 
n  broadminded  and  constructive  way. 
He  said  that  he  believed  that  the 
demand  for  pure  food  came  as  much 
from  the  trade  as  from  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  that  only  the  arousing 
of  consciousness  upon  the  part  of  the 
trade  was  necessary  to  bring  about 


perfect  co-operation  between  the  of¬ 
ficials  and  the  trade.  To  remedy  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  conditions 
he  believed  that  all  reselling  must  be 
abolished  and  that  production  should 
be  placed  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus. 

A.  C.  Monagle,  former  secretary 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  and  now  secretary 
of  the  Franco  American  Food  Co., 
urged  the  formation  of  a  League  of 
Rations  that  should  have  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  honest  manufacture  of  food  and 
honorable  merchandising  practices. 


A.  M.  G.  SOULE 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 


Thursday  Session 

James  Foust,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
first  speaker.  He  treated  the  subject 
“Publicity  of  Food  and  Drug  Con¬ 
trol”  as  one  of  great  importance  and 
urged  that  the  official  should  seek 
by  giving  newspapers  and  magazines 
the  news  of  their  department  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  better  with  their 
work  and  its  benefits  to  all  of  the 
people.  Be  careful  of  the  statements 
which  will  spread  a  false  impression 
and  give  the  wrong  kind  of  publicity. 
Keep  in  touch  with  the  newspapers 
of  the  locality  and  state  and  with 
trade  publications  giving  them  in  a 
short  interesting  article  the  things 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  public. 
These  were  some  of  the  things  that 
he  urged.  He  also  gave  a  list  of 
“don’ts”  the  first  of  which  was 
“Don’t  print  sensational  stuff  or 
make  misstatements  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  a  legitimate  business.” 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,” 
said  the  Hon.  Harry  L.  Eskew  in 
discussing  this  paper,  “that  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  Food  and  Drug 
Officials  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  details  of  their  department  their 
efforts  have  been  considerably  handi¬ 
capped  as  to  the  results  that  we  are 
seeking  to  attain.” 


The  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  these  papers  got  off  the 
matter  of  publicity  and  into  the  phase 
of  the  duty  of  state  officials  in  the 
matter  of  adulterated  or  unfit  food 
that  came  into  the  state  in  interestate 
shipment.  Dr.  Abbott  told  how  his 
department  works  and  then  Mr.  Pur¬ 
cell  asked  what  should  be  done  with 
the  United  States  if  it  is  the  offender 
and  he  told  of  a  large  quantity  of 
hams  that  were  good  last  February 
but  had  molded  by  the  time  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  offered  them  for  sale. 
There  was  a  chance  of  salvage  so  Mr. 
Purcell  said  that  he  had  permitted 
them  to  go  to  other  states  where  the 
good  could  be  readily  salvaged  and 
that  some  went  to  Michigan  and 
some  to  New  York.  Dr.  Abbott  said 
that  that  was  a  rotten  deal  by  the 
government  and  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  future. 

F.  L.  Woodworth,  Dairy  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner  of  Michigan, 
next  took  the  floor  to  talk  on  the 
subject  “Necessity  For  Council  For 
Food  Administrative  Offices  and 
Necessary  Legal  Machinery  for  the 
Enforcement  of  the  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  Laws.”  He  said  that  in  his 
state  the  permit  system  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  and  that  it  is  meeting  with 
the  approval  of  the  honest  dealers 
and  he  predicted  that  this  system 
would  be  extended  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Frary  then  told  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  in  South  Dakota  and  said 
that  when  the  commissioner  is 
placed  on  the  stand  he  should  not  go 
there  with  the  determination  of  try¬ 
ing  to  win  the  case  but  should  give 
impartial  expert  testimony.  He  also 
tol  l  a  number  of  his  experiences  with 
lawyers  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
technicalities  of  the  case  on  trial. 

Arjay  Davies,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
sent  his  paper  to  be  read  by  Phillipp 
Carl  Staib.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Davies 
said  that  the  wholesale  grocer  is  an 
economic  necessity  and  that  he  is 
trying  to  serve  the  people  not  only 
by  giving  the  variety  and  choice  of 
foods  but  by  protecting  the  public 
as  far  as  he  is  able  from  frauds  and 
impure  foods.  He  told  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation’s  support  of  the  bill  to  compel 
the  marking  of  wrapped  ham?  and 
bacon  with  the  net  weight  of  the 
meat  in  the  wrapper. 

“Food  Control  From  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  Human  Nutrition”  was  the 
subject  which  Dr.  E.  Y.  McCullom 
of  Johns  Hopkins  spoke  on.  His 
paper  is  printed  in  full  in  another 
part  of  this  issue. 

W.  W.  Skinner,  chemist  in  charge 
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of  the  Water  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  read  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ‘"The  Production  of  Bottled 
Sodas.”  Because  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  man  may  start  in  the  bottled 
soda  business  and  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  carelessness  regarding  sanitary 
conditions  shown  by  many  of  the 
smaller  bottlers  and  some  of  the 
large  ones,  he  advocated  stringent 
inspection  of  all  plants  and  the  li¬ 
censing  of  all  bottlers  so  as  to  compel 
cleanliness.  He  urged  that  bottling 
plants  be  located  away  from  the  city 
districts  of  heavy  traffic  and  dirt  and 
especially  condemned  the  small  bot¬ 
tlers  who  run  plants  in  barns  and 
other  unsanitary  places. 

In  his  paper  on  the  “Duties  of 
State  Bureau  of  Markets,”  Guy  C. 
Smith,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Markets,  outlined  the  du¬ 
ties  of  such  bureaus  and  warned 
against  the  too  drastic  measure  for 
the  correction  of  some  of  the  evils 
of  distribution  of  goods  which  now 
prevail.  He  spoke  of  the  dangers 
which  lurk  in  some  of  the  methods 
now  proposed  to  curb  profiteering, 
mentioning  particularly  the  seizure 
of  goods  in  storage,  saying  that  while 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  get 
those  guilty  of  hoarding  for  profit 
that  there  is  a  danger  that  the  price 
of  food  will  be  driven  higher  this 
winter  by  forcing  out  of  storage 
goods  which  should  be  kept  there  un¬ 
til  a  later  date.  He  urged  more 
complete  gathering  of  facts  on  which 
to  base  the  law  for  the  action  of  the 
bureaus  and  said  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  advisable  for  the  bureau 
to  engage  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  food,  but  that  a  line  should  be 
drawn  between  the  commercial  tran¬ 
sactions  and  advisory,  information 
and  regulatory  work.  Price  fixing 
in  normal  times,  he  said,  is  undesir¬ 
able  as  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  would  take  care  of  this  better. 

All  Night  Trip 

Thursday  night  is  one  that  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention  for  a  long 
time,  as  two  features  made  it  a  red 
letter  night.  The  first  was  the  show 
at  the  Hippodrome  where  a  section 
of  seats  had  been  reserved  for  the 
visitors.  After  the  show  about  thirty 
of  the  officials  and  guests  started 
out  on  a  tour  of  the  New  York  ter¬ 
minal  stations  where  the  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food  that  enter  New  York 
every  night  are  handled.  This 
proved  to  be  a  walking  tour  that 
tested  the  endurance  of  those  who 
started  and  only  about  six  finished 
shortly  after  the  sun  had  showed  its 


face  over  the  edge  of  Manhattan 
Island. 

The  party  first  visited  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Pasteurizing  Plant  in 
Brooklyn,  where  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  Samuel  H.  Huelings,  dairy 
engineer.  This  trip  was  made  by 
subway  and  motors,  but  after  re¬ 
turning  to  Manhattan  Island  the 
visitors  had  to  depend  upon  their 
own  pedal  extremities  for  locomo¬ 
tion  and  every  subway  entrance  be¬ 
came  a  strong  lure  for  those  who 
found  their  walking  abilities  taxed 
too  much.  Washington  street,  with 
its  long  rows  of  commission  houses, 
the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Terminals  were  all  vis¬ 
ited  and  then  the  party  walked  the 
entire  width  of  the  island  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  fish  market. 

Friday  Morning  Session 

Because  of  the  all  night  jaunt  of 
some  of  the  delegates  the  Friday  ses¬ 
sion  did  not  open  until  10  a.  m. 
Even  then  there  were  a  number  of 
familiar  faces  missing. 

This  meeting  was  a  notable  one, 
being  given  over  to  the  discussion  of 
problems  brought  up  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  food  manufacturing 
organizations  and  it  was  a  great  for¬ 
ward  step  towards  the  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  officials  and 
the  food  manufacturers. 

President  Purcell  welcomed  the 
trade  representatives  and  voiced  the 
hope  that  they  would  bring  their 
problems  to  the  officials  with  frank¬ 
ness  to  the  end  that  controversies 
and  misunderstandings  between  the 
officials  and  the  food  manufacturers 
and  distributors  would  disappear. 
He  said  that  while  the  method  of 
taking  care  of  the  problems  brought 
up  was  not  definitely  decided  upon 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  sentiment 
favoring  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
missions  by  the  new  association 
president  to  confer  with  the  trades 
representatives  in  the  locality  where 
the  problem  was  particularly  upper¬ 
most  and  that  an  appeal  to  the  as¬ 
sociation  as  a  whole  could  be  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  commission 
if  either  side  to  the  discussion  felt 
that  the  decision  should  be  other 
than  the  one  given. 

Douglas  Lackey,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Corn  Mill¬ 
ers  Federation,  was  the  first  trade 
representative  to  take  the  floor.  He 
spoke  briefly  of  the  war  needs  that 
had  brought  into  popular  use  corn 
flours  and  he  said  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  manufacturers  to  sell  corn 
starch  as  corn  starch  flour  and  thus 
take  advantage  of  the  popularity 
of  the  corn  flour.  He  told  of  some 


foreign  complications  that  had  arisen 
by  this  practice  and  urged  that 
measures  be  adopted  to  differentiate 
the  corn  flour  from  corn  starch  flour 
so  that  the  buyers  would  not  buy  the 
latter  thinking  that  they  were  get¬ 
ting  the  former.  He  left  with  the 
secretary  three  copies  of  a  brief  in 
which  the  specific  definitions  of  all 
corn  meal  products  as  worked  out  b}^ 
the  Food  Administration  are  given 
and  asked  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  association  in  the 
matter  of  establishing  these  national 
grade  standards. 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Eldred,  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Drug  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  next  took  the  floor. 
He  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  further 
efforts  to  standardize  the  drug  laws 
and  said  that  his  association  would 
be  glad  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
co-operate  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  officials  association  to  this 
end. 

Mr.  Brown,  representing  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  asked  the  officials  associa¬ 
tion  to  co-operate  in  getting  the  deci¬ 
mal  weight  for  package  feed  law 
placed  on  the  books.  He  said  that 
His  association  had  gone  on  record 
favoring  the  package  which  would 
contain  100  pounds  of  feed.  He  said 
that  they  favored  the  Vestal  bill  now 
before  Congress,  but  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  60,  70,  80  and  90- 
ponnd  packages  mentioned  in  that 
bill  were  not  necessary.  Discussion 
brought  out  the  fact  that  many  pack¬ 
ages  of  feed  are  labeled  with  the  gross 
weight  which  includes  the  weight  of 
the  sacks  and  that  many  purchasers 
buy  the  90-pound  sacks  of  food,  pay¬ 
ing  the  same  price  and  thinking  that 
they  are  getting  100  pounds  of  feed. 

Mr.  Charles  V.  Dunn,  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Specialty  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  when  he  spoke 
on  the  necessity  for  a  Federal  Sani¬ 
tation  Law  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
state  measures  were  proving  entirely 
effective  and  that  he  believed  that 
the  long  arm  of  the  United  States 
Government  was  necessary.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  Federal  laws  on  sanitation 
and  that  particularly  in  the'  drug 
manufacturing  business  there  are  no 
sanitary  laws  on  the  Federal  books 
and  very  few  on  the  state  statute 
books. 

Mr.  Sorenson  approved  of  the 
speakers  suggestions,  saying  that  he 
found  that  many  butter  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  his  state  used  spoiled  cream 
and  were  unsanitary  in  their  meth¬ 
ods  and  that  some  of  the  larger  ones 
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paid  the  small  fines  placed  upon 
them  by  the  state  without  reforming 
their  ways.  Other  commissioners 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  national  sani¬ 
tary  measures. 

1?.  U.  Delapenha,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Preserv¬ 
ers  of  Food  Products  Association, 
was  called  on  next  and  he  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  standardization  of  all 
food  laws.  He  said  that  at  the 
present  time  it  would  take  two  or 
three  lawyers  to  tell  each  manufac¬ 
turer  what  laws  he  had  to  conform 
to  in  the  different  states.  However, 
he  said  that  he  believed  that  in  view 
of  the  present  turmoil  that  drastic 
legislation  should  be  avoided  and 
that  self  control  should  be  exercised 
by  the  officials  as  well  as  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  application  of  the 
regulations  now  on  the  statute  books. 
He  favored  the  idea  of  a  regional 
committee  of  Food  Control  Officials 
to  which  the  manufacturers  may 
appeal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech 
President  Purcell  said  that  as  there 
was  no  provision  in  the  law  for 
meeting  the  expenses  of  such  re¬ 
gional  committees,  that  he  thought 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  these 
committees  would  tend  to  avoid  ex¬ 
pensive  law  suits,  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  a  method  to  be  devised  by 
which  the  one  who  appealed  to  the 
committee  would  pay  a  fee  to  help 
defray  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Frank  Horne  represented  the 
Cold  Storage  Sub-division  of  the 
American  Warehouseman’s  Associa¬ 
tion  and  presented  a  brief  for  the 
consideration  of  the  association.  In 
the  brief  he  asked  the  association  to 
favor  a  resolution  with  the  following 
definite  recommendations  to  the 
Agricultural  committees  of  Congress 
that  might  be  incorporated  in  a  law : 

1.  The  legislation  be  under  the 
interstate  commerce  powers  and  cen¬ 
sus  authority  of  Congress. 

2.  The  standard  definition  of  cold 
storage  warehouse  and  articles  of 
food  covered,  to  be  used. 

3.  Provisions  for  the  inspection, 
supervision  and  control  of  sanitary 
conditions  of  warehouses  and  whole¬ 
someness  of  products  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

4.  Requirements  for  monthly  and 
other  reports  concerning  articles  of 
food  in  storage  and  stated  reports  as 
to  conduct  of  business  rates  of  stor¬ 
age  and  other  practices  of  warehouse¬ 
men. 

5.  Provisions  for  suitable  marking 
articles  of  food  entering  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  with  date  of  re¬ 
ceipt  and  delivery,  name  and  location 
of  warehouseman  and  the  statement 
that  the  articles  are  cold  storage 
goods. 

6.  Imposition  of  a  seasonable  time 
limit  of  twelve  months  on  certain 


articles  of  food  with  a  provision  for 
a  stated  extension  on  inspection  of 
specific  lots  where  justified  by  the 
facts. 

7.  Power  should  be  given  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law. 

A.  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Ice 
Cream  Manufacturers,  presented  a 
brief  for  his  association  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  ice  cream  standard 
adopted  bv  his  association  May  4th, 
1918. 

There  followed  a  technical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  standard  in  which 
many  of  the  officials  took  part 
and  Mr.  Gardiner  was  thoroughly 
quizzed  on  many  points.  The  ver¬ 
batim  report  of  this  will  appear  in 
the  publication  of  the  full  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  convention.  (See  page 
8  of  this  issue.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  secretary  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cider  Vinegar  Manufacturers 
Association,  next  presented  a  brief. 
He  prefaced  this  with  remarks  in 
which  he  sought  to  show  that  this 
business  is  in  somewhat  chaotic  con¬ 
dition  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  laws  are  in  some  instances  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  manufacturer  who 
misbrands  and  adulterates  his  goods. 
He  said  that  adulterations  of  this 
class  of  products  are  going  on  and 
that  they  cannot  be  detected.  He 
gave  instances  in  his  brief  to  show 
that  manufacturers  are  selling  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  products 
and  he  asked  that  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  Food  Control  Offi¬ 
cials  Association  to  act  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Cider  Vinegar 
Manufacturers’  Association  to  form¬ 
ulate  and  have  passed  a  law  that  will 
properly  govern  this  product. 

W.  G.  Phillips  spoke  briefly  as  a 
representative  of  the  National  Bot¬ 
tlers’  Association  and  urged  a  clean¬ 
ing  up  of  that  class  of  bottlers  who 
are  putting  out  unsanitary  and  im¬ 
pure  goods. 

Mr.  Charles  Tressler  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Meat  Packers’  Association  urged 
immediate  attention  of  the  officials 
to  the  meat  that  is  not  receiving 
Federal  inspection. 

Mr.  Lannen  represented  the  Fla¬ 
voring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation  and  expressed  the  satisfaction 
of  that  association  with  the  methods 
employed  by  food  control  officials 
during  the  war  in  helping  manufac¬ 
turers. 

No  other  representatives  of  trade 
associations  being  ready  to  make  a 
report,  Mr.  Blank  of  Maryland  then 
presented  a  resolution  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  from  the  Food 
and  Drug  Officials’  Association  to 


meet  with  similar  committees  from 
the  trade  associations  to  formulate 
and  endeavor  to  have  passed  laws 
which  would  standardize  the  various 
state  laws. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  chair  that 
Mr.  Blank  change  his  resolution  so 
that  it  would  provide  for  a  committee 
appointed  from  year  to  year  instead 
of  a  standing  legislative  committee 
and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws. 

Mr.  Newman  then  presented  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  a  uniform  cold 
storage  law. 

Mr.  Flanders  presented  a  resolu¬ 
tion  offering  the  privilege  of  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  to  the  association 
to  all  manufacturers’  associations  if 
they  will  agree  to  pay  the  expense  of 
meetings  called  in  their  interests. 

Friday  Afternoon  Session 

The  session  that  was  scheduled  to 
be  held  Saturday  morning  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Friday  afternoon  so  that 
some  members  who  had  pressing 
business  to  leave  town  Friday  night. 
This  was  an  executive  session. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Co-operation  was  discussed,  but  the 
discussion  was  kept  off  the  record. 

See  page  14  for  full  report  of  res¬ 
olutions. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
Guy  G.  Frary  of  South  Dakota  be¬ 
ing  unanimously  elected  president. 
James  Sorenson  of  Minnesota  was 
unanimously  elected  First  Vice- 
President.  Commissioner  Wood- 
worth  of  Michigan  was  unanimously 
elected  Second  Vice-President.  Mr. 
Pose  of  Florida  was  unanimously 
elected  Third  Vice-President,  and 
Sir.  Weigle  and  Mr.  Newman  were 
re-elected  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
respectively.  Sir.  Soule  of  Slaine  and 
Sir.  Blank  of  Slaryland  were  elected 
to  the  Executive  Committee  to  fill 
vacancies. 

At  the  round  table  discussion  that 
followed  a  motion  was  passed  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  plan 
to  permit  commissioners  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  trade  to  get  to¬ 
gether  on  decisions  that  were  not 
satisfactory  to  one  or  the  other. 

On  surrendering  the  gavel  to 
President-elect  Frary,  Retiring  Pres¬ 
ident  Purcell  thanked  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  its  co-operation  and  support 
and  said  that  he  Avas  leaving,  not 
only  the  association,  but  the  work  as 
commissioner  of  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  selection  of  the  next  meeting 
place  was  referred  to  the  executive 
committee.  In  all  probability  St. 
Louis  will  be  chosen. 
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Louisiana  Farmers  Urge 
Repeal  of  Tax  on 
Margarine 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  some  years  ago  en¬ 
acted  legislation  imposing  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
when  colored  as  butter  is  colored 
and  a  heavy  license  upon  manufac¬ 
turers  and  all  dealers  in  such  oleo¬ 
margarine;  and, 

Whereas,  Oleomargarine  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  our 
most  important  American  foods, 
and  its  value  as  a  food  has  been  de¬ 
termined  by  chemists  and  other 
scientific  persons  to  be  equal  to,  if 
not  superior  to  butter;  and, 

Whereas,  the  tax  and  license  im¬ 
posed  by  these  unjust  and  inde¬ 
fensible  laws  amount  to  a  rank  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  farmers  who 
grow  the  products  out  of  which 
oleomargarine  is  manufactured  and 
a  rank  discrimination  against  the 
millions  of  city  consumers  who  de¬ 
sire  to  purchase  and  use  a  delicious 
and  wholesome  food  manufactured 
under  Government  inspection  and 
guaranteed  to  be  sanitary  and  pure, 
at  a  reasonable  price;  and, 

Whereas,  there  is  at  this  time  a 
feeling  of  unrest  and  discontent 
growing  largely  out  of  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Therefore,  be  it, 

Resolved,  By  the  Louisiana  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Farmers’  Educational 
and  Co-operative  Union  of  America 
in  annual  session  at  Opelouses,  this 
the  fifth  day  of  August,  1919,  that 
in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  justice 
and  right  we  demand  that  all  such 
taxes  and  licenses  be  repealed  by 
law  and  the  people  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  this  whole¬ 
some  food  in  its  most  palatable  and 
attractive  form  and  to  use  it  with¬ 
out  restriction  or  discrimination, 
and  be  it 

Further  Resolved,  That  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  copies  be  given  to  the 
press. 


19  Per  Cent  Greater  Food 
Supply 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  reported  to  Congress  that,  de¬ 
spite  prevailing  high  prices  of  foods, 
there  was  a  greater  supply  of  food¬ 
stuffs  in  the  country  June  1st,  1919, 
than  on  the  same  date  of  1918 — the 
excess  being  19  per  cent  in  the  com¬ 
bined  total  of  a  number  of  the  most 
important  foods  in  dry  and  cold 
storage. 


Standard  s  Committee  Report 


During  the  past  12  months  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards,  composed  of  3  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  Association,  3  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemists,  and  3  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
had  under  consideration  many  of  the 
definitions  and  standards  contained 
in  Circular  19,  Office  ot  the  Secre¬ 
tly  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  rec¬ 
ommending  any  changes  in  the  same 
that  appear  to  be  warranted  at  the 
present  time.  The  specific  articles 
that  have  been  under  consideration 
are  as  follows: 

Fruit  Juices. 

Fruits — dried. 

Flours  and  meals  exclusive  of 
feeds. 

Ice  Cream. 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Sirups. 

Meat  Extracts. 

Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Sausage  with  cereals. 

Tomato  Sauce,  Tomato  Paste. 


American  Cheddar  Cheese,  is  the 
cheese  made  by  the  Cheddar  process, 
from  heated  and  pressed  curd  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  action  of  rennet  on  whole 
milk.  It  contains  not  more  than  thir¬ 
ty-nine  per  cent  (39%)  of  water,  and, 
in  the  water-free  substance,  not  less 
than  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  milk  fat. 

6.  Stirred  Curd  Cheese,  Sweet 
Curd  Cheese,  is  the  cheese  made  by  a 
modified  Cheddar  process,  from  curd 
obtained  by  the  action  of  rennet  on 
whole  milk.  The  special  treatment  of 
the  curd,  after  the  removal  of  the  whey, 
yields  a  cheese  of  more  open  granular 
texture  than  Cheddar  Cheese.  It  con¬ 
tains,  in  the  water-free  substance,  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  milk 
fat. 

7.  Pineapple  Cheese  is  the  cheese 
made  by  the  Pineapple  Cheddar  Cheese 
process,  from  pressed  curd  obtained 
by  the  action  of  rennet  on  whole  milk. 
The  curd  is  formed  into  a  shape  resem¬ 
bling  a  pineapple,  with  characteristic 
surface  corrugations,  and  during  the 
i  ipening  period  the  cheese  is  thor¬ 
oughly  coated  and  rubbed  with  a  suita¬ 
ble  oil,  with  or  without  shellac.  It  con¬ 
tains,  in  the  water-free  substance,  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  milk 
fat. 


Vinegar. 

The  milk  and  cream  schedule  has 
been  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  Food  Inspec¬ 
tion  Decision  178,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached  hereto. 

Cheese  Schedule 

Several  changes  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  cheese  schedule  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  Circular  19  referred  to.  The 
schedule  as  amended  and  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards  is  submitted  herewith  for 
your  approval.  It  is  as  follows: 

CHEESES 

Definitions  and  Standards  Adopted  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards 

September  6,  1919 

1.  Cheese  is  the  sound  product  made 
from  curd  obtained  from  the  whole, 
partly  skimmed,  or  skimmed  milk  of 
cows,  or  from  the  milk  of  other  ani¬ 
mals,  with  or  without  added  cream, 
by  coagulating  the  casein  with  rennet, 
lactic  acid,  or  other  suitable  enzyme  or 
acid,  and  with  or  without  further 
treatment  of  the  separated  curd  by 
heat  or  pressure,  or  by  means  of  ripen¬ 
ing  ferments,  special  moulds,  or  sea¬ 
soning. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  6, 
1896,  cheese  may  also  contain  added 
coloring  matter. 

In  the  United  States,  the  name 
“Cheese,”  unqualified,  is  understood  to 
mean  Cheddar  Cheese,  American 
Cheese,  American  Cheddar  Cheese. 

2.  Whole  Milk  Cheese  is  cheese 
made  from  whole  milk. 

3.  Partly  Skimmied  Milk  Cheese  is 
cheese  made  from  partly  skimmed 
milk. 

4.  Skimmed  Milk  Cheese  is  cheese 
made  from  skimmed  milk. 

Whole  Milk  Cheeses 

5.  Cheddar  Cheese,  American  Cheese, 


8.  Limburger  Cheese  is  the  cheese 
made  by  the  Limburger  process,  from 
unpressed  curd  obtained  by  the  action 
of  rennet  on  whole  milk.  The  curd  is 
ripened  in  a  damp  atmosphere  by  spe¬ 
cial  fermentation.  It  contains,  in  the 
water-free  substance,  not  less  than 
fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  milk  fat. 

9.  Brick  Cheese  is  the  quick-ripened 
cheese  made  by  the  brick  cheese  proc¬ 
ess,  from  pressed  curd  obtained  by  the 
action  of  rennet  on  whole  milk.  It 
contains,  in  the  water-free  substance, 
not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of 
milk  fat. 

10.  Stilton  Cheese  is  the  cheese 
made  by  the  Stilton  process,  from  im¬ 
pressed  curd  obtained  by  the  action  of 
rennet  on  whole  milk,  with  or  without 
added  cream.  The  cheese,  ripened  by 
a  special  blue-green  mould,  has  a  mot¬ 
tled  or  marbled  appearance  in  section. 

11.  Gouda  Cheese  is  the  cheese 
made  by  the  Gouda  process,  from 
heated  and  pressed  curd  obtained  by 
the  action  of  rennet  on  whole  milk. 
The  rind  is  colored  with  saffron.  It 
contains,  in  the  water-free  substance, 
not  less  than  forty-five  per  cent  (45%) 
of  milk  fat. 

12.  Neufchatel  Cheese  is  the  cheese 
made  by  the  Neufchatel  process,  from 
unheated  curd  obtained  by  the  com¬ 
bined  action  of  lactic  fermentation  and 
rennet  on  whole  milk.  The  curd, 
drained  by  gravity  and  light  pressure, 
is  kneaded  or  worked  into  a  butter¬ 
like  consistence  and  pressed  into  forms 
for  immediate  consumption  or  for 
ripening.  It  contains,  in  the  water- 
free  substance,  not  less  than  fifty  per 
cent  (50%)  of  milk  fat. 

13.  Cream  Cheese  is  the  unripened 
cheese  made  by  the  Neufchatel  process 
from  whole  milk  enriched  with  cream. 
It  contains,  in  the  water-free  substance, 
not  less  than  sixty-five  per  cent  (65%) 
of  milk  fat. 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 


Good  Eggs - State  and  Interstate 

By  Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington 

Director  of  Research,  Chemistry  Laboratory,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting 
and  illuminating  papers  read 
before  the  convention  of 
food  officials  was  that  of  Dr.  Mary 
E.  Pennington,  of  the  Food  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  in  Philadelphia,  whose  subject 
was  “Good  Eggs,  State  and  Inter¬ 
state.”  Dr.  Pennington  said  in 
part : 

“In  1899  the  average  price  to  the 
farmer  for  eggs  was  11.15  cents  per 
dozen;  in  1909  it  was  19.7  cents,  and 
this  year  it  will  average  around  40 
cents.  The  farmer  has  developed  a 
deep  respect  for  the  returns  from  his 
wife’s  chickens.  A  carload  of  eggs, 
containing  12,000  dozen,  is  worth, 
to  the  consumer,  at  least  $6,000, 
generally  more  than  that  sum.  In 
1918  we  produced  1,921,000,000 
dozen  eggs.  The  annual  value  of 
eggs  alone  at  conservative  consum¬ 
ers’  prices  would  amount  to  nearly 
a  billion  dollars.  A  tidy  sum  for 
madam  hen  to  present  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  augmented  by  the  con¬ 
sumption  later  of  the  hen  herself, 
making  in  the  aggregate  sacrifice  of 
herself  and  her  sons  an  addition  of 
approximately  one-half  the  money 
value  of  the  eggs.  This  is  the  in¬ 
dustry  over  which  you  gentlemen,  in 
your  official  capacities,  can  exercise 
a  greater  influence  than  any  other 
single  class  except  the  consumers, 
who  are  not  organized.  You  are 
organized. 

“The  intelligent  consumer  will 
hold,  ‘and  rightly,  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  banish  the  rotten  egg  from 
market  offerings.  I  hold  that  it  is 
your  privilege  to  do  much  more  than 
that ;  you  may  also  prevent  the  good 
egg  from  becoming  rotten.  It  is 
not  enough,  in  these  days  of  high 
prices,  to  find  eggs  which  are  in¬ 
edible,  to  destroy  them,  and  to  pun¬ 
ish  those  who  would  sell  or  buy 
rotten  eggs. 

“Of  course  this  view  is  not  new, 
neither  in  thought  nor  practice. 
However,  because  of  the  strides  in 
accomplishment  following  the  pres¬ 
sure  during  the  war  years  for  con¬ 
servation  of  foodstuffs  it  may  be 
well  to  briefly  review  the  situation, 
with  some  of  the  progressive  steps 
that  have  gone  into  its  making. 

“The  late  summer  of  1917  found 
us  with  our  cold  storages  carrying 
eggs  in  larger  quantity  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  which  had  gone  in  at 


higher  prices.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
there  had  been  in  the  flush  season 
a  perfect  orgy  of  bidding  in  the 
rural  districts,  particularly  in  the 
corn  belt,  and  from  Texas  to  Min¬ 
nesota  the  farmer  with  eggs  to  sell 
was  sought  after.  But  the  ware¬ 
houses  were  also  full,  entirely  too 
full,  of  frozen  poultry.  That  also 
had  gone  in  at  what  seemed  then 


M.  E.  Pennington  Resigns 

Announcement  of  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Pennington 
from  her  position  as  head  of  the 
Food  Research  Chemistry  Lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  received 
with  very  great  regret  by  all 
food  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  as  well  as  by  her  coworkers 
in  the  food  control  departments 
of  the  country. 

Miss  Pennington’s  record  ac¬ 
quired  by  fifteen  years  of  the 
most  valuable  service  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  as  unique  as  it  is 
notable.  Although  her  work  has 
led  to  suggestions  for  changes  in 
method  of  food  handling  and 
storing  that  were  almost  revo¬ 
lutionary,  so  thoroughly  were 
her  conclusions  and  her  sugges¬ 
tions  respected  by  tradesmen  and 
professional  men  alike  that  most 
of  her  ideas  were  followed  so  far 
and  as  quickly  as  practicable 
without  question,  and  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  heads  of  our  largest  food  in¬ 
dustries. 

She  is  best  known  for  her  re¬ 
search  work  into  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  for  preserving  foods 
by  refrigeration  while  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  in  storage.  To  get 
first  hand  knowledge  sue  nas 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  many  times  on 
freight  trains  and  she  has  gone 
to  remote  farm  and  dairy  sources 
to  study  conditions.  The  new 
standard  refrigerator  car  is  en¬ 
tirely  the  result  of  her  research 
woric  and  suggestions  resulting 
therefrom. 

Although  Miss  Pennington 
leaves  the  government  service 
she  will  continue  in  much  the 
same  line  of  work  as  she  will 
have  charge  of  the  research  lab¬ 
oratories  of  a  large  importing 
corporation  that  will  bring  to 
this  country  a  very  light  ivood 
from  Central  America  which  has 
unusual  insulating  properties 
and  will  be  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  refrigerators  and 
in  lining  the  bottoms  of  fishing 
boats  xohich  carry  ice  so  that 
fish  may  be  iced  immediately 
after  catching. 


perilous  prices.  Because  of  the  sud¬ 
den  cessation  of  certain  forms  of 
entertainment  and  the  wave  of  war¬ 
time  economies  the  frozen  broilers, 
especially,  found  no  market.  This 
was  promptly  reflected  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  farmers  found  no  demand 
for  their  superfluous  young  cock¬ 
erels;  and  the  price  of  corn  was 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Then 
came  the  threat,  diligently  spread  by 
certain  people  who  were  more  zeal¬ 
ous  than  well  informed,  that  all  the 
flocks  would  be  sold  because  the  price 
of  eggs  and  poultry  to  the  producer 
was  too  low  to  compensate  for  the 
increased  cost  of  feed.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  was  true  for  the  hens  on 
the  Eastern  specialized  poultry 
farm,  where  the  hens  do  no  forag¬ 
ing.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  true 
for  the  hard  working  farm  flock  of 
the  corn  belt,  and  that  is  the  flock 
that  feeds  the  country  east  of  the 
Rockies.  In  New  York  city  90  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  received  come  from 
states  which  are  not  contiguous  to 
New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia, 
surrounded  by  states  rich  in  general 
purpose  and  specialized  farms,  60  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  received  come  from 
states  beyond  those  touching  the 
borders  of  Pennsylvania.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  of  poultry  husbandry  in  most 
of  these  Mid-West  States  issued 
statements  to  the  farmers  showing 
that  the  receipts  for  eggs  per  dozen 
need  not  double  because  the  price  of 
grain  did  double.  For  example,  in 
Indiana,  the  cost  of  feed  to  produce 
one  dozen  eggs  increased  between 
1914  and  1917  64  per  cent,  but  the 
price  paid  to  the  farmer  during  the 
same  period  increased  67  per  cent. 
The  farm  hen  scratched  up  40  per 
cent  of  her  own  living  and  produced 
only  20  per  cent  less  than  the  hen 
on  the  specialized  poultry  plant, 
which  scratched  for  exercise  only. 
It  did  not  take  the  up-to-date 
Western  farmer  long  to  find  this 
out.  In  addition,  came  the  world 
food  shortage,  the  appeal  to  his 
patriotism,  meatless  days  and  higher 
and  higher  money  returns. 

“The  farm  hen  does  not  demand 
an  eight-hour  day;  she  is  after  the 
40  per  cent  of  her  ration  which  she 
can  find  on  the  range  and  in  the 
farm  waste  from  dawn  until  dark. 
But  after  she  has  produced  the  egg, 
which  is  almost  invariably  a  good 
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egg,  man  goes  on  with  her  job,  and 
then  the  trouble  begins. 

Separating  Good  From  Bad 

“For  years  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  o  f  Agriculture  has 
preached  and  proven  that  good  care 
of  eggs  from  the  farm  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays.  It  has  shown  the 
farmer,  the  huckster,  the  country 
storekeeper  and  the  shipper  how  to 
candle  eggs  to  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad ;  how  to  grade  and  case 
for  market ;  how  to  load  cars  to 
prevent  damage  in  transit  and  how 
to  economically  refrigerate  to  pre¬ 
vent  deterioration.  It  has  urged 
buying  eggs  on  a  quality  basis,  not 
just  anything  that  has  an  egg-shell 
around  it.  Each  year  added  converts 
to  the  doctrine  of  better  handling, 
but  the  industry  is  enormous  and 
broadcast,  and,  like  all  industries,  it 
has  its  yellow-streaked  participants 
who  will  play  crookedly  unless  there 
is  a  law  which  may  catch  them  and 
administer  its  prescribed  punish¬ 
ment.  Hence,  when  this  war  de¬ 
mand  for  eggs  was  met  by  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  production, 
it  behooved  all  of  us  to  devise  ways 
to  efficiently  and  quickly  minimize 
the  appalling  waste  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  distribution  of  this 
product. 

“The  Food  Administration  was 
specifically  charged  to  prevent  waste 
of  foodstuffs.  Therefore,  it  could, 
and  did,  take  the  initiative  in  ask¬ 
ing  the  co-operation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
state  food  commission  in  devising 
ways  and  meims  to  save  the  eggs 
which  the  laying  hens,  deferred 
from  a  too  early  slaughter  by  the 
famous  order  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  were  fairly  raining  upon 
the  Mid-West  from  Texas  to  Min¬ 
nesota. 


“Indeed,  the  response  of  the 
country  in  1918  to  the  demand  for 
eggs  to  save  meat  for  the  armies  and 
the  Allies,  in  view  of  the  shortage 
of  egg  case  shook,  of  strawboard  for 
fillers  and  flats  of  refrigerator  cars 
to  carry  the  cases  and  of  locomotives 
to  haul  the  cars,  might  have  been 
a  calamity  instead  of  a  benefit. 
Any  heavy  financial  loss  to  the 
farmers  just  then  would  have  been  a 
serious  psychological  possibility. 
The  eggs  had  to  be  got  to  market 
in  good  condition;  also,  every  single 
egg  was  needed.  Neither  space  nor 
power  could  be  wasted  to  take  in¬ 
edible  eggs  to  market. 

Handling  Reform 

“A  conference  of  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  Federal  and  State 
food  law  officials  in  Washington  in 
the  spring  of  1918  resulted  in  a  pro¬ 
gramme  which  made  every  licensee 
dealing  in  eggs  liable  to  prosecution 
unless  he  candled  every  purchase  of 
eggs  and  removed  such  as  were  in¬ 
edible.  He  was  also  required  to 
enclose  a  card  with  each  case  of  egg's 
saying  when,  where  and  by  whom 
the  eggs  had  been  candled.  He  was 
told,  also,  to  obey  the  egg  law  in 
his  state  and  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

“In  spite  of  reduced  forces  for 
both  law  enforcement  and  educa¬ 
tional  propaganda,  this  'egg  saving 
campaign  went  merrily  on  in  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union,  with  an 
increase  in  quality  in  the  product 
that  had  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
In  such  country  districts  as  abound 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  where  in  July  and 
August  whole  cases  of  eggs  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  small  shippers,  unfit 
for  food,  rotten  eggs  were  reduced 
to  an  almost  negligible  quantity. 
Mlany  shippers,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  made  money  on  July 
and  August  shipments.  And  last, 


but  by  no  means  least,  among  the 
immediate  benefits  of  the  campaign 
when,  in  the  autumn,  the  call  came 
from  abroad  for  eggs  for  hospital 
and  invalid  use  we  could  and  did 
send  them  250,000  cases. 

“The  wiser,  more  intelligent  men 
of  the  egg  industry  co-operated 
from  the  beginning.  Many  doubt¬ 
ers  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
advocates  as  time  went  on.  And 
when,  with  tlie  armistice,  the  li¬ 
censes  were  recalled  and  the  rules 
compelling  candling  lapsed,  there 
was  a  regret  sufficiently  real  to  lead 
to  constructive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  industry  itself. 

“The  legislation  based  upon 
‘fresh’  eggs,  or  penalizing  the  sale  of 
mis-branded  eggs,  unless  accom- 
panied  by  candling  requirements,  is 
apt  to  be  more  destructive  than  con¬ 
structive  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  Such  legislation,  unless 
most  accurately  phrased,  is  likely 
to  lead  to  endless  court  bickerings 
between  laboratory  experts.  More¬ 
over,  until  the  corn  belt  ceases  to 
be  the  corn  belt  only  a  very  small 
number  of  eggs  can  conform  to  the 
layman’s  usual  definition  of  fresh. 

“It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
especially  by  the  people  of  the  East¬ 
ern  seaboard,  whose  food  supply  is 
brought  from  an  average  of  three- 
day  freight  haul  that  environment, 
not  time,  is  the  important  factor  in 
freshness.  The  relative  rate  of  decay 
in  two  bottles  of  milk,  one  in  the 
sun,  and  are  a  bit  leery  about  drink- 
so  well  known  that  even  the  chil¬ 
dren  whisk  the  bottle  out  of  the 
sun,  and  are  a  lit  leery  about  drink¬ 
ing  its  contents.  So  the  egg,  laid 
yesterday,  may  be  aged  by  compari¬ 
son  with  an  egg  laid  two  weeks 
ago,  but  kept  clean,  dry  and  under 
refrigeration.  We  have  personally 
traced  eggs  sent  in  summer  time 
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Food  Control,  From  the  Standpoint 

of  Nutrition 


By  Dr.  E.  V.  McCullom 


Speech  Delivered  at  the  Convention  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials 


RAPID  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  study  of  nutrition  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  should  discuss 
in  this  Convention  the  question 
whether  the  new  data  which  is  now 
in  our  possession  makes  it  possible 
or  wise  to  extend  or  modify  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  food  control  which  has  been 
developed.  I  must  confess  at  the 
outset  that  there  are  many  factors 
to  be  considered,  and  I  do  not  feel 
able  to  pass  judgment  on  all  of  them. 

L  shall  try  to  present  these  problems 
rather  as  a  basis  for  discussion  than 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment 
on  them  myself. 

Nutrition  studies  have  established 
that  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  value  of  the  proteins  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources.  This  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  marked  way  for  the  iso¬ 
lated  proteins  from  different  foods 
by  the  studies  of  Osborne  and  Men¬ 
del  and  of  Johns  and  Jones.  The 
mixture  of  proteins  present  in 
natural  foods  have  been  studied  with 
like  results  in  my  own  laboratory 
and  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station. 

We  know  that  animal  proteins 
with  few  exceptions  are,  zvhen  they 
form  the  sole  protein  content  in  the 
diet,  superior  to  proteins  from  a 
single  seed,  such  as  a  cereal  grain,  a 
legume  seed,  or  an  oil  seed.  e 
still  lack  sufficient  data  concerning 
the  values  of  the  proteins  of  several 
by-products  of  the  milling  industry 


to  permit  of  accurately  comparing 
them  with  other  feeds. 

The  cause  of  the  inferiority  of 
one  protein  or  a  mixture  of  proteins 
as  compared  with  another  is  found 
to  he  due  to  a  deficiency  of  one  or 
more  of  the  amino-acids  or  digestion 
products  which  they  yield.  There 
seems  to  be  fairly  good  evidence  that 
related  foodstuffs  as  the  cereal  grains 
or  the  legume  seeds,  tend  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  respect  to  the  same  amino- 
acids.  The  general  result  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  feeding  such  mixtures  is 
that  they  will  not  enhance  each 
other’s  values  in  a  very  pronounced 
way,  and  experiments  with  animals 
have  in  general  supported  this  the¬ 
ory. 

It  does  not  seem  profitable,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  paucity  of  experimental 
evidence,  to  attempt  to  discuss  the 
exact  nature  of  the  deficiencies  of 
proteins  of  different  foods.  The 
amino-acid  tryptophane,  however, 
seems  to  he  present  in  plant  pro¬ 
teins  in  amounts  below  the  optimum, 
and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  basic  amino-acids,  argining,  ly¬ 
sine  and  histidine,  and  the  aromatic 
acids,  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine, 
are  among  the  principal  ones  con¬ 
cerned.  These  in  general  are  more 
abundant  in  certain  of  the  animal 
proteins  than  in  those  of  the  plant 
kingdom.  The  proteins  of  milk, 
eggs,  and  meats  have  not  only  a 
higher  nutritive  value  when  fed  as 
the  sole  source  of  protein  than  have 


plant  proteins,  but  animal  proteins 
supplement  the  plant  proteins,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  better  than  do  other 
plant  proteins,  by  making  good  their 
deficiencies. 

This  knowledge  is  of  great  theoret¬ 
ical  and  practical  value.  It  rests  on 
a  sound  basis  of  animal  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  its  interpretation  is  in 
great  measure  possible,  because  of 
the  great  amount  of  study  which  has 
been  given  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
proteins  in  several  laboratories.  One 
may  logically  ask  whether  it  is  not 
possible  now  to  introduce  into  food 
control  a  classification  of  foods  and 
feeding-stuffs  similar  to  that  now 
common- in  classification  of  milk  to 
indicate  its  quality.  We  classify 
milk  on  a  basis  of  cleanliness,  as 
grade  A,  B  and  C.  Can  we  not  put 
on  the  package  a  label  indicating 
whether  the  food  in  it  contains  pro¬ 
teins  of  grade  A,  B  or  C,  this  indi¬ 
cating  to  the  buyer  a  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  of  their  values?  I  believe 
that  this  is  or  will  be  possible  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  There  are  too 
many  disturbing  factors  involved  in 
the  actual  use  of  foods  to  make  such 
a  classification  of  much  value. 

We  do  not  use  a  commercial  prod¬ 
uct  as  the  sole  article  of  diet,  and  the 
value  of  it  depends  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  nature  and  source  of  the 
foods  with  which  it  is  combined. 
These  may  or  may  not.  enhance  its 
value.  If  a  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  data  available  were  given  by 
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Forced  to  Be  Big! 


The  packers  are  frequently  accused  of  being  large.  If  bigness 
is  a  crime,  Armour  and  Company  are  guilty  of  the  charge.  For, 
from  a  small  beginning  this  business  has  grown  to  a  point  where  it 
serves  millions — affording  a  constant,  ever-open  market  to  pro¬ 
ducers — bringing  meats  hundreds  of  miles  to  consumers. 


Armour  and  Company  are  large  be¬ 
cause  the  livestock  industry  is  large. 
Obviously  the  packing  industry  must 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  livestock 
and  population  growth.  As  herds  in¬ 
creased,  the  Armour  organization  kept 
step  with  them.  New  plants  were 
erected  in  the  centers  of  new  stock- 
raising  regions ;  improved  operating 
methods  were  adopted;  more  refriger¬ 
ator  cars  were  built  to  carry  the  food. 

Then,  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
wisdom  of  this  development  had  a 
chance  to  prove  itself.  Armour  and 
Company  and  other  similar  concerns 
were  equipped  to  instantly  meet  the 
War  Department’s  call  for  food,  In 
addition  to  shipping  over  a  hundred 
carloads  of  meat  a  day  to  the  Army  and 


Navy,  we  have  taken  care  of  civilian  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  usual  way. 

With  an  increase  in  cattle  production, 
encouraged  by  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion’s  high  prices,  had  to  come  further 
increased  facilities  for  preparing  and 
marketing  not  only  the  meat,  but  the 
hides,  hoofs  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
animal. 

With  the  return  to  normal  conditions, 
these  facilities — expanded  during  the 
stress  of  war  to  provide  stock-growers 
with  necessary  outlets,  and  to  .furnish 
food  in  adequate  quantities  for  both 
Army  and  civilian  needs — are  still  at  the 
service  of  the  public.  They  represent 
a  permanent  investment,  assuring  a 
permanent  outlet  and  thus  a  permanent 
supply  of  best  foods  at  true  value 
prices. 


armour  ^company 

CHICAGO 


a  committee  of  men  most  familiar 
with  this  field  of  science  it  might  be 
possible  to  prepare  a  label  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  in  a  restricted  list  of 
foods  which  would  read  something 
as  follows : 

The  proteins  of  this  feed  are  of 
grade  A  if  fed  with  the  article  in 
(1)  to  the  extent  of  {blank)  percent 
of  the  ration,  if  fed  with  those 
listed  in  (2)  to  the  extent  of  {blank) 
percent  they  are  of  Grade  B. 

Certainly  dried  milk,  dried  butter¬ 
milk  and  tankage,  and  one  or  two 
other  commercial  feeds  would  be 
classified  in  grade  A  because  of 
their  exceptional  value  in  sup¬ 
plementing  cereal  proteins.  On 
the  other  hand  some  of  the 
cereal  concentrates  with  high  pro¬ 
tein  content  would  be  rated  as  of 
low  value.  It  might  be  worth  while 
for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  call 
such  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  to  attempt  such  an  innovation. 

The  most  important  principle 
which  has  been  established  by  nutri¬ 
tion  studies,  namely,  that  animal 
production  and  human  nutrition  de¬ 
pend  more  on  selecting  foods  and 
combining  them  in  such  ways  as  to 
insure  a  complete  diet,  is  of  greater 
importance  than  a  simple  knowledge 


of  the  chemical  composition  which 
can  be  determined  by  any  methods 
which  are  available  to  the  food  chem¬ 
ist.  For  this  reason  the  public  is 
being  educated  in  regard  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  dietary  properties  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  foods,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  fit  together  to  make 
a  complete  diet.  The  source  of  food 
or  feeding  stuff  is,  therefore,  of  fully 
as  much  importance  as  a  knowledge 
of  its  composition. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  of  increasing 
importance  that  the  label  shall  m 
the  future  declare  not  only  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  article  sold,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  plant  or  animal  product 
which  it  represents.  This  will  make 
possible  a  wiser  utilization  of  com¬ 
mercial  feeds  by  those  who  are  study¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  experimenters 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
Shrewd  animal  husbandrymen  are 
learning  that  they  cannot  profitably 
make  use  of  more  than  limited 
amounts  of  certain  high  protein  con¬ 
centrates  derived  from  corn  or  wheat 
as  supplements  for  the  grain.  They 
know  that  forage  plants  possess  pecu¬ 
liar  properties  which  make  them  sup¬ 
plement  grains  much  better  than 
corn,  gluten  or  bran  or  other  con¬ 
centrates  derived  from  grains.  They 
know  that  some  of  the  animal  pro¬ 


teins  such  as  tankage,  dried  milk, 
butter  milk,  dried  blood,  etc.,  are 
worth  more  than  certain  other  feeds 
of  similar  chemical  composition 
when  used  in  conjunction  and  in  the 
proper  manner  with  the  feeds  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm. 

The  producer  of  milk  and  meat  is 
more  and  more  coming  to  use  his 
pencil  and  his  tables  of  chemical 
composition,  as  well  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  proper  combinations  of  foods, 
in  his  feeding  practice.  He  has 
learned  from  investigators  that  the 
high  producing  cow  may  and  fre¬ 
quently  does  find  the  content  of  lime 
in  her  ration  the  limiting  factor 
which  determines  her  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk.  The  rapidly  growing  pig 
may  fail  to  secure  enough  lime  to 
enable  his  bones  to  develop  normally. 
We  now  know  that  cereals  in  general 
are  not  sufficiently  rich  in  this  sub¬ 
stance  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
well  bred  farm  animal. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
however,  lies  in  using  proper  combi¬ 
nations  of  natural  foods,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  different  classes  of  foods 
is  now  fairly  satisfactory  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  inorganic  elements. 

The  increasing  use  which  animal 
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husbandry  men  are  making  of  by¬ 
products  which  they  purchase  for  the 
feeding  of  animals  would  seem  also 
to  justify  requiring  that  the  labels 
on  the  bag  shall  accurately  describe 
not  only  the  source  of  the  contents, 
but  shall  declare  also  what  part  of 
the  plant  or  the  seed  constitutes  the 
article  sold.  This  is  another  recom¬ 
mendation  made  with  a  view  to  mak¬ 
ing  possible  and  encouraging  the 
feeder  to  know  his  feeds  and  to  take 
every  possible  advantage  of  specific 
knowledge  as  it  is  contributed  from 
time  to  time  by  research  laboratories. 

I  have  spoken  especially  of  com¬ 
mercial  feeding-stuffs  rather  than 
human  foods  because  the  principles 
involved  in  labelling  are,  I  believe,  of 
much  greater  importance  in  animal 
husbandry  than  in  human  nutrition. 
The  problem  relating  to  human  nu¬ 
trition  are  nevertheless  of  the  same 
general  type  as  are  met  with  in  ani¬ 
mal  production,  but  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  one  almost  invariably 
knows  the  source  and  part  of  the 
grain  or  other  plant  or  animal  prod¬ 
uct  which  is  being  purchased  for  use 
as  food.  As  typical  examples  I  may 
cite  wheat  flour  and  the  cereals, 
dried  or  canned  vegetables  and  the 
meats.  No  specific  label  is  necessary 
to  tell  the  source  of  these  articles, 
but  with  many  mixed  feeds  with 
trade  names,  of  which  there  are  many 
scores,  all  of  which  are  meaningless, 
it  becomes  well  worth  while  for  the 
food  control  chemists  to  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  correcting  an  existing  evil, 
namely,  that  of  bringing  about  a 
type  of  labelling  of  articles  which 
will  show  the  producer  of  the  stock 
feeds  what  plant  and  what  part  of 
the  plant  his  purchase  represents. 

There  is  an  intense  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  the  discovery 
made  a  few  years  ago  that  certain 
fats,  especially  those  of  butter,  egg 
yolks  and  glandular  organs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  possess  unique  dietary  proper¬ 
ties  not  found  in  fats  of  vegetable 
origin  or  in  appreciable  amounts  in 
the  body  fats  of  animals,  and  in 
plant  tissues  but  found  in  relative 
abundance  only  in  the  cellular  struc¬ 
tures  such  as  leaves  which  consist  of 
actively  functioning  protoplasms. 

Because  of  this  observation  one 
might  assume  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  determine  in 
food  control  work,  or  perhaps  re¬ 
quire,  a  system  of  labelling  which 
would  declare  the  value  of  the  fat 
content  of  any  food  or  feeding-stuff 
with  respect  to  this  unique  substance 
associated  with  certain  fats,  and  with¬ 
out  which  nutrition  promptly  fails.  I 
have  given  this  matter  considerable 
thought,  and  do  not  believe  that 


there  is  any  reason  to  attempt  such 
an  innovation.  All  commercial  feed- 
ingstuffs  with  which  I  am  familiar 
are  very  poor  in  this  special  dietary 
factor  with  the  exception  of  alfalfa 
meal  or  flour,  which  is  a  leaf  product. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  or 
feeder  to  supply  this  particular  diet¬ 
ary  factor  in  the  form  of  a  leafy  veg¬ 
etable  food ;  he  cannot  afford  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  in  such  foods  as  butter  fat, 
eggs,  and  glandular  organs,  for  ani¬ 
mal  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  list  of 
foods  in  use  in  human  nutrition 
which  are  of  especial  value  in  respect 
to  this  one  factor  is  so  small  and  the 
chances  for  deception  so  remote,  that 
I  do  not  believe  special  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  are  nec¬ 
essary  or  desirable.  For  other  rea¬ 
sons  as  well  as  for  this  one,  we  are 
urging  the  public  to  use  in  the  hu¬ 
man  diet  more  milk  and  green  vege¬ 
tables.  If  they  do  this  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  a  dietary  standpoint, 
whereas  if  they  depended  on  the  use 
of  butter  rather  than  milk  or  leafy 
vegetables  they  would  correct  only  a 
single  error  in  the  diet,  and  leave  at 
least  two  others  uncorrected  in  many 
diets  common  in  American  house¬ 
holds.  These  errors  would  lie  in  the 
mineral  content  or  protein  content, 
or  both. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
determining  by  analysis,  or  other 
means  more  satisfactory  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  doing,  the 
dietary  values  of  the  carbohydrate 
moieties  of  feeding-stuffs  or  human 
foods,  this  calls  for  no  special  com¬ 
ment.  We  have  not  at  our  disposal 
any  new  data  accumulated  within 
the  last  few  years  which  would  aid 
us  in  solving  such  problems  as  lie 
within  this  field. 

The  problems  relating  to  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  nutritive  value  of  the  fat 
and  carbohydrate  moieties  in  food¬ 
stuffs,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  proteins  and  mineral  content,  are 
all  being  solved  by  the  intelligent 
human  being  in  his  own  nutrition, 
and  the  progressive  feeder  in  animal 
production  by  making  use  as  fast  as 
they  can  become  available,  of  new 
facts  which  are  being  discovered  bv 
nutrition  experts  through  animal  ex¬ 
perimentation.  The  great  factor  to 
appreciate  is  that  the  proper  combi¬ 
nation  of  foods  leads  to  success,  and 
failure  to  make  proper  combinations 
leads  to  failure. 

Chemical  analysis  is  serving  its 
purpose  well  as  a  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  but 
animal  experimentation  using  chem¬ 
ical  theorv  as  a  guide  to  procedure, 
has  outstripped  chemistry  in  its  yield 


of  practical  results.  There  must  al¬ 
ways  be  close  association  between  the 
data  derived  from  these  two  methods 
and  each  must  supplement  the  other. 
The  rapid  multiplication  of  techni¬ 
cal  papers  which  are  appearing  in  the 
literature  in  the  field  of  animal  nu¬ 
trition  and  the  dietary  properties  of 
foods  is  very  encouraging,  and  leads 
naturally  in  the  light  of  a  decade  of 
experience  to  the  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  many  years  until  definite  and 
specific  statements  can  be  made  re¬ 
garding  the  relative  values  of  various 
mixtures  of  foods  in  human  nutri¬ 
tion  and  in  animal  production.  At 
present  I  see  no  more  promising  line 
of  effort  to  encourage  progress  in  the 
relation  between  food  control  and 
nutrition  than  by  extending  the 
value  of  the  label  in  some  such  way 
as  has  been  indicated. 


Bottles  Made  in  the  United 
States 

Statistics  issued  by  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  state  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bottles,  jars,  and  similar 
products  is  the  leading  branch  of  the 
glass  industry,  representing  42.2  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  glass 
production  in  1914.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  machine  methods  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  bottles  and  jars  has 
greatly  increased  the  capacity  for 
production  in  this  branch  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  In  1917,  of  the  147  factories 
operating,  54  were  machine  factories 
and  44  hand  and  machine  factories 
using  semi-automatic  machines. 


Jamaica  Ginger  in  Maine 

In  proceedings  brought  recently 
before  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Maine  by  the  state  authorities,  it 
was  held  that  Jamaica  ginger  con¬ 
taining  more  than  1  per  cent  of  al¬ 
cohol  is  an  intoxicating  beverage 
within  the  meaning  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  law  of  the  state,  and  that  a  per¬ 
son  selling  it  violates  the  law,  al¬ 
though  the  intent  was  that  it  should 
be  used  as  a  medicine,  or  for  house¬ 
hold  purposes,  and  not  as  a  beverage. 
The  court  takes  judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  State  of  Maine 
Jamaica  ginger,  whatever  its  merits 
may  be,  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  intoxicating  liquor. 


France  has  bought  and  shipped 
from  the  State  of  New  York  alone 
35,000  milch  cows.  Other  thou- 
•  sands  are  taken  from  other  states. 
Three  hundred  thousand  will  be 
shipped  abroad  to  France,  if  the 
Government  allows  it.  There  is 
something  of  a  food  problem  in  that. 
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THE 

WOODEN 

DISH 


will  not  waste  or  con¬ 
taminate  the  foodstuffs 
the  dealer  puts  into  it. 
One  can  get  out  all 
the  food  that  goes  in. 

Suggest  Wooden 
Dishes  for  bulk  foods. 
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To  The  Front 


THAT  James  Foust,  director 
of  Bureau  of  Foods  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  spoke  on  Publicity 
at  the  Food  Control  Officials  con¬ 
vention,  knows  how  to  get  publicity 
— that  is,  he  knows  how  to  give  a 
story  to  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  get  it  printed  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  way  —  is  evidenced  by  the 
amount  of  publicity  which  his  de¬ 
partment  gets  in  his  state  and 
throughout  the  country. 

A  recent  issue  of  a  Philadelphia 
paper  contains  the  story  of  the  chal¬ 
aza  which  Mr.  Foust  gave  out. 
While  it  was  written  facetiously  by 
the  newspaper  reporter,  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  an  instructive  article  and 
serves  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  work  of  his  department.  The 
story  follows: 

Harassed  consumers,  on  the  trail  of 
fresh  eggs,  now  have  an  infallible 
rule  to  follow.  All  that  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  do  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  obtaining  the  absolutely  fresh 
product  is  to  keep  their  eye  on  the 
chalaza.  When  the  chalaza  is  on  the 
bum  it  is  certain  that  the  egg  has 
passed  the  first  blush  of  youth: 

That  chalaza  business  is  official 
stuff,  promulgated  in  this  state  for 
the  first  time  during  any  administra¬ 
tion.  The  chalaza,  moreover,  becomes 
a  proper  topic  for  breakfast  table  con¬ 
versation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  to  decide  in  rather  defi¬ 
nite  terms  the  standard  that  a  fresh 
egg  must  live  up  to.  The  legislature 
passed  and  the  Governor  signed  a  bill 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  a 
stale  egg  for  a  fresh  egg. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  law  a  stand¬ 
ard  was  necessary.  There  were  rules 
relating  to  storage  eggs.  There  were 
regulations  that  applied  to  rots  and 
spots.  But  there  was  no  bill  of  health 
for  the  fresh  egg  to  live  up  to. 

Chemists  Puzzled  Mr.  Foust 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
James  Foust  decided  to  call  a  con¬ 
clave  of  chemists  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  whether  the  wise  men 
could  by  means  of  the  secrets  of  their 
craft  spot  the  egg  that  was  just  on  the 
edge.  Foust  bought  eggs  of  all  ages. 
Then  he  staged  the  conclave.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Rasmussen  acted 
as  judge.  Foust  was  the  official  egg 
opener.  Around  the  table  there  were 
gathered  Charles  H.  LaWall  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  F.  T.  Aschman  of  Pittsburgh, 
J.  A.  Evans  of  Erie,  William  Frear  of 
State  College,  Carl  F.  Schoen  of 
Scranton  and  J.  W.  Kellogg,  of  this 
city,  all  chemists  of  wide  experience. 
The  chemists  sniffed  the  eggs.  They 
gazed  at  them  with  their  spy  glasses 
and  then  they  used  test  tubes.  When 
the  sniffing,  the  gazing  and  the  test¬ 
ing  was  finished  the  chemists  com¬ 
pared  notes  and  then  they  told  Ras¬ 
mussen  and  Foust  how  old  the  eggs 
were.  Out  of  more  than  30  trials  the 
chemists  were  never  more  than  one 
week  wide  of  the  mark.  Rasmussen  was 
amazed.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 


chemists  could  tell  a  very  old  egg.  He 
could  do  that.  The  trick  was  in  tell¬ 
ing  just  how  old  the  egg  was. 

And  then  the  chemists  explained 
that  it  was  mostly  a  matter  of  the 
chalaza. 

Now  a  chalaza,  according  to  the 
dictionary,  is: 

“One  of  the  two  spirally  twisted  al¬ 
buminous  threads  that  are  attached 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  an  egg  at 
each  end  and  keep  the  yolk  in  position 
with  the  germinating  spot  upper¬ 
most.” 

Everyone  has  seen  a  chalaza  at 
sometime  or  other.  It  may  help  to 
remember  that  the  word  comes  from 
the  Greek  for  hailstone — not  that  a 
chalaza  looks  very  much  like  a  hail¬ 
stone. 

With  the  chalaza  thing  in  mind  the 
chemists,  Secretary  Rasmussen  and 
Commissioner  Foust  proceeded  to 
frame  a  definition  for  a  fresh  egg. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  con¬ 
cluded: 

Fresh  Egg  Defined 

“That  a  fresh  egg  is  one  that  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  the  following  quali¬ 
ties: 

“Its  white  is  capable  of  whipping 
well,  in  cooking  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
poached  or  soft  boiled,  it  has  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  foreign  disagreeable  odors,  its 
embryo  shall  not  have  developed  ap¬ 
preciably.  The  yolk  should  be  fairly 
stiff  and  well  rounded,  and  the  white 
should  not  be  watery  and  the  chalaza 
should  be  well  defined.” 

There  it  is.  That  is  the  definition 
upon  which  the  department  will  go  to 
bat  in  enforcing  the  fresh  egg  law. 
As  soon  as  the  tired  state  printer  is 
able  to  supply  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  with  a  few  copies  of  the  new 
bill  the  law  will  be  distributed  and  the 
statute  will  be  enforced.  And  when 
the  law  is  enforced  anyone  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  pass  an  egg  with  a  weak¬ 
ened  or  watery  chalaza  stands  con¬ 
victed  right  then  and  there. 

Once  again  Pennsylvania  has 
stepped  to  the  front.  It  is  the  only- 
commonwealth  that  has  a  definition 
for  fresh  egg,  and  it  is  the  only  state 
in  the  world  that  has  attempted  to 
popularize  the  chalaza. 

Eggs  and  chalazas,  chalazas  and 
eggs.  But  in  the  showdown  when  the 
chalaza  is  busted  the  egg  is  on  the 
bum.  Nature  is  very  wonderful  and 
science  has  done  its  bit. 


Candy  Output  Lost 

A  A  example  of  how  a  manufac¬ 
turer  may  lose  heavily  by  failing 
to  take  food  inspectors  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  take  proper  precaution 
against  the  deterioration  of  his  prod¬ 
uct  because  of  the  presence  of  worms 
or  vermin  is  furnished  by  the  seizure 
of  the  complete  seasons  output  of 
candy  of  a  large  candy  manufacturer 
of  Illinois,  this  month,  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  John  B.  Newman  of  the 
Illinois  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  De¬ 
partment. 

One  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  candy  was  seized  and  a 


very  large  part  of  it  destroyed,  while 
the  balance  was  sold  for  fertilizer 
and  soap  making  purposes  at  one 
cent  a  pound. 

The  condition  of  this  candy  was 
reported  to  Mr.  Newman’s  office  by 
Inspector  Marley  who  had  run  across 
the  candy  as  it  was  being  put  into  a 
cold  storage  house.  The  inspector 
happened  to  be  at  the  storage  plant 
when  several  van  loads  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  brought  to  the  door.  Such 
a  large  quantity  of  candy  being  put 
into  cold  storage  attracted  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  inspector  and  he  asked 
one  of  the  men  who  accompanied  the 
load  why  the  product  was  being  put 
there.  The  man  replied  laconically 
“To  freeze  ’em  out.” 

The  inspector  immediately  started 
an  investigation  which  showed  that 
the  candy  was  in  a  bad  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation  and  that  it  was  all  wormy. 
The  confection  was  most  of  it  what 
is  known  as  a  peanut  candy  and  the 
worms  had  evidently  come  into  the 
plant  with  the  peanuts. 

Evidence  that  the  manufacturer 
knew  of  the  condition  of  his  product 
and  had  tried  to  cover  it  up  by  coat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  candy  with  chocolate, 
leaving  the  full  grown  worms  inside, 
was  found.  His  intention  .was  evi¬ 
dently  to  kill  the  balance  of  the 
worms  by  freezing. 

The  entire  season’s  output  of  his 
factory,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  seized. 
It  was  found  that  some  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  could  be  salavged  for  fertilizer 
and  peanut  oil  for  soap-making  pur¬ 
poses  and  this  was  permitted,  the 
manufacturer  getting  one  cent  a 
pound  for  a  portion  of  his  output. 
The  balance,  ten  thousand  pounds, 
was  in  such  bad  shape  that  it  was 
burned  by  order  of  Mr.  Newman. 

Further  action  will  probably  be 
taken  against  this  manufacturer  who 
elected  to  try  to  cover  up  his  trouble 
and  put  something  over  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  instead  of  calling  in  the  food  in¬ 
spectors  as  soon  as  the  wjorms  began 
to  make  their  appearance  and  get¬ 
ting  advice  as  how  best  to  cope  with 
the  situation. 


When  the  Senate  passed  the 
amendment  to  the  Lever  Food  Con¬ 
trol  Bill  it  eliminated  the  provision 
authorizing  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  to  define  as  profiteering  any 
charge  in  excess  of  prices  fixed  by 
fair  price  committees,  which  it  was 
authorized  to  establish. 

The  measure  prohibits  profiteer¬ 
ing  or  hoarding  or  destroying  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  to  advance  prices  and 
profits  —  the  penalty  being  $5,000 
fine,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years. 
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OLIVER  LAFONTAINE.  JR 

DEALER  IN  CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES.  FLOUR  ETC 


jV  '■&  Sept-  uth • 191 9  ‘ 


MorriBon  4  Reilly, 

Melon,  K.Y. 

Gentlemen 

A  line  to  confirm  my  telephone  order  to-day  for 
four  oases  of  Klngnut. 

Regarding  your  inquiry  as  to  how  Klngnut  1b  pleasing 
my  trade, I  am  pleased  to  say  "it  is  absolutely  the  beet  I  have 
ever  sold. 

X  hesitated  to  add  Klngnut  to  my  line  on  account  of 
the  price  being  higher  than  the  goods  I  had  previously  sold,  but 
am  frank  to  say,  it  is  the  best  business  getter  I  have  aver 
in  my  store, and  would  say  to  any  live  dealer, "By  all  means  get 
behind  Klngnut." 

Very  truly  yours. 


Manufactured  by 


KELLOGG  PRODUCTS,  Inc.,  Buf f alo,N. Y. 
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Dr.  H.  E.  B  arnard 

E.  BAENAED,  Ph.  D.,  who 
for  twenty  years  has  been  one 
•  of  the  most  active  and  pro¬ 
gressive  food  leaders  of  the  country, 
serving  in  the  official  capacity  of 
State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
first  of  New  Hampshire  and  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  Indiana,  on  the 
1st  of  October  retired  from  official 
life  and  assumed  the  position  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Bakery  Eesearch  which  has  just  been 
established,  or  rather  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  being  established — with  the 
Dunwoody  Institute  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

The  broad  experiences  of  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nard  peculiarly  fit  him  for  this  work 
as  perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  fitted  for  it.  As  a  food  chem¬ 
ist  he  is  classed  among  the  leaders 
of  the  country  and  his  advice  has 
been  sought  by  food  manufacturing 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  a  Food  and  Drug  Commis¬ 
sioner  he  gained  a  unique  reputation 
not  only  for  the  strictness  and  justice 
of  his  methods  of  seeing  that  the 
food  laws  were  complied  with  but  for 
the  sympathetic  and  cooperative  at¬ 
titude  which  he  maintained  in  all  of 
his  relations  with  food  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors.  Wherever  food 
manufacturers  and  dealers  showed 
that  they  desired  to  conform  to  the 
laws  but  committed  errors  only 
through  ignorance  Dr.  Barnard 
helped  them  to  get  on  the  right  road. 

He  has  also  had  much  practical 
experience  in  getting  his  ideas  on 
food  subjects  before  the  public  by 
the  medium  of  printer's  ink,  as  he 
served  for  a  time  as  editor  of  the 
food  columns  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Nail  and  was  later  the  editor  of 
The  American  Food  Journal.  He 
also  published  a  news  medium  from 
his  office  in  Indianapolis.  As  a  lec¬ 
turer  and  speaker  at  conventions  he 
has  been  much  sought  after. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  Dr. 
Barnard  received  a  unique  honor  on 
being  chosen  as  practically  the  only 
state  food  commissioner  to  serve  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  accom¬ 
plishments  the  record  of  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  had  a  wide  experience  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  business  man  in  food  affairs  as 
he  has  been  connected  for  several 
years  with  a  number  of  business  con¬ 
cerns  manufacturing  food  products. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  list  of 
achievements  for  one  man  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  this  varied  experience  and 


Takes  New  Position 

tbe  high  quality  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  the  underlying  reasons 
for  his  being  chosen  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  new  work  which  the  Bakers  As¬ 
sociation  has  outlined. 

The  Institute  of  Baking  is  the 
outcome  of  a  million  dollar  fund  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Master  Bakers  to  study  the 
problem  of  the  trade.  The  money 
was  raised  prior  to  the  war  but  the 
project  was  suspended  temporarily 
until  recently,  when  it  was  revived 
in  alliance  with  the  Dunwoody  In¬ 
stitute  at  Minneapolis.  It  is  Dr. 
Barnard’s  plan  to  establish  two  lab¬ 
oratories,  one  to  be  used  for  purely 
research  work  along  scientific  lines, 
and  the  other  for  the  study  of  the 
practical  trade  problems  of  the  baker. 
Investigations  will  be  conducted  into 
various  grains  and  their  Hours, 
yeasts  and  fermentation,  moisture 
and  heat,  sugars,  syrups,  new  fatty 
shortenings,  etc.,  there  being  a  wide 
field  in  which  to  discover  better  bak¬ 
ing  facilities. 

In  this  new  institution  a  thorough 
study  will  be  made  of  the  dietetic  val¬ 
ues  of  all  kinds  of  ingredients  that 
enter  into  bread  making  and  the 
public  will  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  dietetic  as  well  as  the  economic 
value  of  the  bakers’  loaf. 

“One  of  the  things  that  I  par¬ 
ticularly  like  about  my  new  work  is 
the  fact  that  I  will  be  working  as 
much  for  the  consumer  as  for  the 
bakers,”  said  Dr.  Barnard  in  com¬ 
menting  on  his  new  position. 

Dr.  Barnard  has  chosen  G.  Har¬ 
old  Morrison,  who  for  twelve  years 
has  been  chief  of  the  Food  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Connecticut,  to  be  chief  re¬ 
search  chemist,  and  he  is  looking  for 
a  good  practical  man  to  take  the 
position  of  chief  of  the  trade  labora¬ 
tory. 

Montana  s  Regulation  of 
Bottling  Shops 

Legislation  to  cover  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bottled  soft  drinks  is  being 
prepared,  with  a  view  to  making  the 
bottling  works  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards  required  of  other  food-serving 
establishments.  Present  sanitary 
laws  are  declared  by  various  city  offi¬ 
cials  to  cover  the  bottling  works, 
while  they  are  not  named  specific¬ 
ally,  but  to  avoid  controversy  the 
laws  will  be  remodeled.  At  least  one 
bottling  works  has  been  declared  in¬ 
sanitary  by  the  Anaconda  food  in¬ 
spector  and  the  attention  of  the  state 
authorities  called  to  the  matter.  The 
city  ordinance,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  made  as  drastic  as  the  state  law. 


Austin  Nicliols  &  Co. 
Reorganizes 

'T'HE  wholesale  grocery  trade  of 
the  country  attaches  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  recently  completed 
reorganization  of  Austin  Nichols  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
wholesale  grocery  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  With  new  capital  and 
additions  to  the  executive  division 
the  company  is  in  a  much  stronger 
position  to  carry  out  successfully  the 
greatly  enlarged  plants  of  its  man¬ 
agement. 

Mr.  Harry  Balfe,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  company  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  becomes  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  reorganized  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Patterson,  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  has  been  elected  president.  Al¬ 
though  not  yet  forty  years  old,  Mr. 
Patterson  brings  to  his  new  and  im¬ 
portant  position  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
wholesale  grocery  business. 

On  Feb.  15,  1917,  he  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  canned  goods  and  gro¬ 
cery  branch  of  the  business  of  Wilson 
&  Co.,  which  was  then  being  organ¬ 
ized.  Mr.  Patterson  built  up  these 
departments  to  their  present  stand¬ 
ing.  While  with  Wilson  &  Co.  he 
held  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Fame  Canning  Company,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Wilson  Fisheries 
Company,  both  of  which  companies 
are  taken  over  by  Austin  Nichols  & 
Co. 

Austin  Nichols  &  Co.,  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization,  acquires  the  Fame  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  with  its  nine  large 
modern  plants,  of  which  five  are  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  three  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  one  in  Michigan,  all  of 
them  specializing  in  the  production 
of  canned  vegetables  and  tomato 
products.  It  also  acquires  control 
of  tiie  Wilson  Fisheries  Company, 
which  company  has  five  large  up-to- 
date  plants,  three  of  them  being  lo¬ 
cated  in  Alaska  and  two  on  Puget 
Sound. 

Tiie  company  feels  that  by  acquir¬ 
ing  these  important  plants  that  it 
will  be  in  a  splendid  position  to  in¬ 
crease  its  volume  of  business  while 
also  being  assured  of  a  steady  supply 
of  high  quality  products  prepared 
under  its  management.  These  prop¬ 
erties  were  all  acquired  from  Wilson 
&  Co.  bv  cash  purchase  and  are  now 
being  operated  by  Austin  Nichols  & 
Co.,  the  packing  company  having 
disposed  of  all  its  trademark  prop¬ 
erty  and  manufacturing  rights  of  the 
commodities  of  these  several  com¬ 
panies. 
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THIS  company  carries  out  certain  high  ideals  in  the 

manufacture  and  distribution  of  these  great  common  necesssities 
of  hygiene: 

Bulk  Food  Containers  Clothespins 

Toothpicks  EMCO  plates  for  the  table 

Sanitation,  economy,  convenience  are  all  embodied  in  EMCO  lines. 

ALL  JOBBERS  SELL  THEM 


ESCANABA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

Escanaba,  Michigan 
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Dehydrated 

Vegetables 

Parties  interested  in  their 
Distribution  or  Purchase 
such  as 

WHOLESALERS 

JOBBERS 

EXPORTERS 

INSTITUTIONS 

and  other 

Buyers  of  Large  Quantities 
are  requested  to  communicate 

...with  ... 

DRYING  SYSTEMS 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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Sugar  Situation 

FIGURES  just  compiled  show 
that  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  year  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000  tons  more 
sugar  was  delivered  to  the  domestic 
trade  than  was  delivered  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1918.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  18  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  distribution,  as  compared 
with  a  normal  average  increase  in 
consumption  of^about  4  per  cent,  the 
talk  of  “shortage”  persists.  These 
figures,  however,  are  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  that  has  taken  place, 
and  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that 
directly  or  indirectly  the  American 
people  have  greatly  increased  their 
use  of  sugar.  One  angle  of  this  is 
shown  in  the  heavy  increased  sale  of 
candy,  soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  etc., 
which  in  some  sections  for  the  next 
three  months  must  now  be  curtailed. 

The  west  should  secure  immediate 
relief  from  the  harvesting  of  an 
average  domestic  beet  crop  which, 
this  month,  will  be  in  full  swing. 
Additional  supplies  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  Louisiana  after 
November  1st,  and  while  this  crop 
is  disappointing,  amounting  to  only 
100,000  tons,  it  will  serve  to  supply 
the  southern  territory  until  the  new 
crop  of  West  Indian  sugar  is  avail¬ 
able  next  J anuary.  The  eastern  ter¬ 
ritory  for  the  balance  of  the  year  is 
dependent  upon  the  remaining  old 
crop  of  Cuban  supplies,  therefore, 
conservation  will  have  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  to  meet  this  condition  a 
distributing  committee,  with  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Lowry  as  chairman,  has 
been  appointed  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
George  A.  Zabriskie,  president  of 
the  II.  S.  Sugar  Equalization 
Board,  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
distribution  of  all  refined  sugar  by 
the  eastern  refiners. 

In  1917  and  1918  the  eastern  cane 
refiners  withdrew  from  the  territory 


west  of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  on 
October  1st,  and  the  middle  wrest 
was  supplied  entirely  by  beet  sugar. 
1  his  year  the  eastern  refiners  will 
take  the  same  step  on  October  15th, 
and  after  that  date  and  until  the 
new  year,  west  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Buffalo  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river 
must  be  supplied  entirely  by  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  producers. 
After  November  1st  the  Louisiana 
interests  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
the  territory  south  of  and  including 
North  Carolina,  a  part  of  Kentucky 
and  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas, 
just  as  they  did  a  year  ago  after 
October  24th. 

While  the  committee  in  charge  of 
distributing  the  remaining  eastern 
cane  sugar  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
complete  its  plans,  roughly  the  situ¬ 
ation  appears  to  be  that,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  about  the  same 
quantity  of  cane  sugar  will  be 
available  for  October,  November 
and  December  distribution  to  the 
tiade  in  the  territory  to  be  covered, 
as  was  distributed  in  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  19.18.  In  other 
words,  buyers  in  these  markets  will 
probably  receive  about  the  same 
amount  of  sugar  each  month  for  the 
balance  of  this  year,  as  was  delivered 
to  them,  say,  in  October,  1918. 

In  the  west  and  south  freer  dis¬ 
tribution  is  possible  as  the  beet 
sugar  interests  should  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tribute  by  January  1st  400,000  tons 
of  sugar.  In  the  fall  of  1917  they 
sold  350,000  tons  of  new  crop  sumir 
before  January  1,  1918.  With*  a 
larger  crop  and  without  the  inter¬ 
ference  that  was  experienced  in  the 
winter  of  1917,  as  a  result  of  the 
extremely  cold  weather,  a  better 
record  should  now  be  made.  In 
1918  only  200,000  tons  were  dis¬ 
tributed  before  January  1st;  there¬ 
fore,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  1917 
plan  is  followed  out,  considerably 


INSTANT 

SYRUP 

Made  with 

MAPLEINE 

For  hot  cakes,  waffles,  corn 
bread — every  occasion  when  de¬ 
licious-tasting  syrup  is  desired, 
use  Mapleine.  Not  only  may 
syrup  be  made  instantly  in  any 
quantity,  by  adding  the  Mapleine 
to  sugar  and  hot  water,  but  abso¬ 
lute  purity  and  wholesomeness  is 
assured,  and  at  a  cost  of  about 
half  the  price  usually  paid  for 
syrup  of  equal  quality  and  flavor. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple 
sugar,  syrup  nor  sap  but 
produces  a  taste  similar  to 
maple. 

Delicious  also  in  desserts,  hot  or  cold, 
in  ice  cream  candies,  frostings. 

Grocers 
sell  it. 

CRESCENT 
MFG.  CO. 

SEATTLE, 
WASH. 

(M-479) 


more  beet  sugar  can  be  marketed 
this  vear  than  was  sold  a  vear  ago. 


on  can  impel  eaters  of  bread 

^  r 

to  regularly  ask  for  yours  if  you  will  but  give  it  a 
fesiapp,  #  suggestive  name  and  keep  that  name  constantly 

before  the  public. 
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of  American  Association 

e  Bakins’  Institute 


THE  twenty-second  National 
Convention  of  American  Bak¬ 
ers  and  the  first  to  be  held 
under  the  new  name  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Baking  Institute,  which  was  held 
in  Chicago  September  23rd  to  26th, 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  baking  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  comitry  and  will  have 
far  reaching  results  in  cementing  the 
bakers  of  the  country  into  a  coherent 
and  progressive  organization. 

With  this  gathering  there  was 
given  to  the  country  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Research  and  American  Institute 
of  Baking  under  the  directorship  of 
Hr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  for  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indiana.  Many  of  the 
most  progressive  and  broad-minded 
men  in  this  industry  have  dreamed 
of  and  worked  for  this  result  for 
twenty  years  and  the  final  crystalli¬ 
zation  of  their  plans  into  an  actual 
institute  places  this  organization  in 
the  forefront  of  progressive  Amer¬ 
ican  business  enterprises. 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  convention  President  George  S. 
Ward  told  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  past  3rear  and  he  hopes  for  the 
future.  He  also  discussed  some  of 
the  troublesome  subjects,  such  as  the 
labor  question,  and  said  that  the 
bakers  organization  must  make  a 
stand  and  maintain  the  right  to 
operate  their  industry  in  a  manner 
that  will  permit  them  to  meet  the 
public  demand  and  insure  for  them 
a  square  deal. 

In  regard  to  the  changing  condi¬ 
tions  in  crops  and  trade  that  are 
causing  much  worry  he  said : 

“Then,  too,  we  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  Wheat  Director  as  to  possible 
license  restrictions,  thinking  all  the 
while  that  every  step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  scheme  was  highly  important  to 
our  members.  But  this  only  illustrates 
once  more  the  uncertainty  of  present 
conditions  and  the  importance  of  be¬ 
ing  ready,  through  organization,  to 
meet  conditions  as  they  come,  for  we 
now  find  that  it  is  probable  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  some  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  something  like  400,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  was  at  first 
estimated,  that  the  world’s  price  of 
wheat  will  not  be  less  than  $2.26,  and 
that  the  baker  will,  therefore,  need  no 
indemnification,  as  provided  for  under 
the  wheat  bill. 

In  other  words,  there  is  now  little 
likelihood  that  since  the  world’s  price 


No  one  has  worked  harder 
for  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Baking 
than  George  S.  Ward ,  former 
president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Baking  Industry, 
and  president  of  the  Ward 
Baking  Company.  The  prog¬ 
ress  which  has  been  made  has 
been  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
his  efforts,  although  the  work 
of  other  enthusiastic  support¬ 
ers  must  not  be  overlooked.  So 
Mr.  Ward  was  asked  to  tell  in 
a  few  words  why  he  has  been 
so  interested  in  this  enterprise, 
lie  replied  as  follows: 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the 
American  Institute  of  Baking  be¬ 
cause  I  know  it  will'  fill  a  long 
felt  want  for  the  entire  industry ; 
will  be  a  great  factor  in  uniting 
the  industry  to  a  greater  and 
better  industry  for  the  future, 
and  will  hell)  populate  the  indus¬ 
try,  through  its  connection  with 
the  Dunwoody  School,  with  a 
high  class  of  young  men  and  give 
us  a  better  grade  of  material 
from  which  to  make  our  man¬ 
ufacturing  superintendents.  It 
will  also  open  wide  the  door  of 
applied  science  to  our  industry, 
and  give  us  a  more  definite 
knowledge  about  many  things  of 
which  we  know  so  little. 

I  have  personally  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  research  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Mellon  Institute  at 
Pittsburgh  for  the  benefit  of  my 
own  company,  and  the  more  I  see 
of  it  and  know  about  it,  the  more 
I  appreciate  what  science  can  do 
for  the  baking  industry. 

( Signed ) 

GEORGE  S.  WARD. 


will  not  be  below  $2.26  there  will  be 
any  necessity  for  the  indemnification 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill;  and  it 
is  probable  also  that  the  contract  which 
we  closely  analyzed  and  over  the  terms 
of  which  we  were  so  careful,  will  never 
become  effective,  for  it  is  only  in  the 
event  that  the  wheat  price  goes  below 
$2.26  that  the  contract  becomes  op¬ 
erative. 

Yet  the  fact  that  wheat  supply  condi¬ 
tions  over  the  world  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  the  so-called  Wheat  and 
Flour  Indemnification  Bilk  does  not  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  excellent 
work  which  the  committee  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  accomplished  in  its  relations 
with  the  Congressional  Committee 
and  with  the  Wheat  Director;  neither 
does  it  mean  that  this  association 
should  in  any  way  slacken  in  its  vig¬ 
ilance.  On  the  contrary,  it  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  conditions  are  constantly 
changing  and  that  the  officials  of  this 
association  should  be  in  constant  touch 
with  every  move  which  is  made  by  Con¬ 


gress  and  by  the  Wheat  Director,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  fully  informed 
of  the  constantly  changing  trade  con¬ 
ditions  which  the  baker  finds  from 
time  to  time  that  he  has  to  meet,  as 
these  conditions  may  have  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  actions  of  govern¬ 
mental  bodies. 

National  Director  of  the  United 
States  Gr$in  Corporation,  Julius  H. 
Barnes,  delivered  an  address  that 
gave  the  bakers  much  food  for 
thought  as  it  was  replete  with  in¬ 
formation  concernng  the  wheat  con¬ 
ditions,  the  backbone  of  the  baking 
industry.  In  speaking  of  the  bakers’ 
position  in  the  high-cost-of-living 
discussions  he  said*; 

“I  do  not  attempt  to  pass  specific 
judgment  on  the  price  level  of  bread  in 
this  country,  in  detail,  and  the  prices 
fixed  by  your  industry  must  still  pass 
the  scrutiny  and  analysis  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  our  own,  where  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  are  unfair. 

“But,  as  a  fair  man,  I  must  bear 
witness  that  those  guides  readily  at 
hand  indicate  no  general  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Baking  Industry  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
the  public. 

“For  instance,  publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  with  their  analysis 
of  average  retail  prices  of  foods 
through  the  United  States,  shows  as  to 
bread,  this: 

“That  with  the  average  retail  price 
of  bread  on  April  15,  1913,  of  5.6  cents 
per  pound,  the  average  price  on  April 
15,  1919,  had  risen  to  9.8  cents  per 
pound;  or  an  increase  of  75  per  cent. 

In  the  same  list,  the  only  foods  show¬ 
ing  as  small  a  rate  of  increase  were: 
Milk,  at  70  per  cent,  and  various  forms 
of  beef  products,  ranging  from  72  to  85 
per  cent.  An  average  of  all  the  twenty- 
odd  commodities  on  which  the  retail 
food  indicator  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
is  based,  working  out  at  85  per  cent.” 


The  Hen’s  Contribution 

In  1917  the  South  Dakota  hen 
contributed  as  much  to  the  wealth  of 
the  state  as  the  combined  worth  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  honey,  flax  and 
rye,  and  the  poultry  products  were 
worth  as  much  as  the  dairy  products, 
according  to  E.  L.  Dakan,  professor 
of  poultry  husbandry  at  the  state 
agricultural  college.  The  South  Da¬ 
kota  hen  lays  an  average  of  less  than 
80  eggs  a  year. 


The  Indiana  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion’s  regular  fall  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Indianapolis,  Nov.  18  and  19. 
It  will  begin  with  a  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  business  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  19th. 
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Foreign  Laws  Governing  Oleo 
Margarine 

X  last  month’s  issue  was  published 
the  regulations  governing  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  the  various  states  of  this 
country.  We  have  received  many 
requests  from  time  to  time  regard¬ 
ing  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
imposed  by 'foreign  countries  on  this 
product  so  we  are  publishing  them 
herewith. 

England 

Permits  artificial  coloration  Marga¬ 
rine  (oleomargarine). 

Limits  butter  fat  to  10  per  cent. 

Limits  moisture  to  16  per  cent. 

Requires  retailer  use  wrapper 
marked  “Margarine”  for  retail  saies. 

Holland 

Permits  artificial  coloration. 

Requires  word  “Margarine”  shown 
on  both  package  displayed  for  sale  and 
each  sale  to  be  wrapped  in  the  wrapper 
so  marked. 

Belgium 

Permits  artificial  coloration. 

Levies  government  tax  of  5  francs 
per  100  kilos  or  y%  cent  per  pound. 

Establishes  82  per  cent  fat  standard. 

Requires  use  of  y2  per  cent  each 
Sesame  oil  and  Potato  flour.  Sesame 
oil  is  to  make  it  chemically  easy  to 
distinguish  Margarine  from  butter. 

Requires  retail  dealer  to  properly 
mark  packages. 


France 

Prohibits  artificial  coloration  Oleo¬ 
margarine. 

Does  not  permit  its  sale  in  stores 
selling  butter. 

Requires  retail  dealers  display  their 
signs  and  properly  mark  their  pack¬ 
ages. 

Germany 

Permits  artificial  coloration. 

Prohibits  moisture  in  excess  16  pei 
cent. 


Prohibits  butterfat  in  excess  10  per 
cent. 

Requires  use  10  per  cent  Sesame  oil. 

Requires  packages  marked  “Mar¬ 
garine.” 

Requires  red  strips  2  centimeters 
wide  around  original  package. 

Requires  retail  dealers  display  sign 
announcing  sale  of  Margarine. 


Norway  and  Sweden 

Permits  artificial  coloration. 
t  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  the  Dietitians 


THE  second  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ation  was  held  in  Cincinnati, 
September  8  to  12.  The  American 
Hospital  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Hospital  Conference  joined  in 
the  convention. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Miss 
Lulu  Graves,  the  president,  gave  a 
brief  review  of  the  history  of  the 

V 

organization.  Miss  Graves  said : 

‘•'Two  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
struggling  dietitians  who  felt  we 
needed  each  other’s  help  met  for  a 
conference  in  Cleveland.  At  this 
inference  an  organization  was 
formed.  Officers  were  elected  and  a 
constitution  was  drawn  up.  Today 
we  have  nearly  three  hundred  mem¬ 
bers — not  only  dietitians,  but  many 
nutrition  experts.  Every  college 
which  teaches  nutrition  has  a  repre¬ 
sentative  member.  This  shows  the 
wide  scope  of  interest  taken  in  die¬ 
tetics  and  the  work  of  the  dietitians. 
This  week  some  action  must  be 
taken  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  various  state  and  city  associa¬ 
tions  to  'affiliate  in  a  way  with  the 
American  Dietetic  Association.  We 
must  consider  what  we  can  give 
them,  and  how  we  shall  dispose  of 
it.” 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Schapiro,  director, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
Dietetics,  gave  a  review  of  the  effect 
of  industrial  revolution  upon  the 
home  and  women,  showing  how,  after 
a  woman  has  been  in  industry,  it  is 
hard  for  her  to  adjust  herself  to 
housekeeping  when  she  marries. 
This  is  more  noticeable  among  un¬ 
trained  women  than  among  trained 
women.  AVhile  the  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  teach  the  children 
cooking,  because  they  do  not  know 
the  code  of  dietetic  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Jewish  people,  they  do  not 
adapt  their  teaching  to  this  code. 
Miss  Schapiro  then  gave  us  an  out¬ 
line  of  all  the  dietary  peculiarities  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  showing  that 
these  laws  were  primarily  for  sani¬ 
tary  and  hygienic  good  of  the  people, 
but,  in  order  that  they  should  be 
followed,  they  were  made  a  part  of 
the  religion.  When  the  poor  try  to 
live  by  these  laws,  an  unbalanced 
ration  results.  The  food  is  over-rich, 
over-spiced,  and  over-seasoned.  We 
have  more  gastric  disturbances 
among  the  Jewish  people  than  among 
other  group.  While  the  Jewish 
women  are  very  good  cooks,  they 
need  training  in  the  art  of  menu¬ 


making,  so  that  they  will  get  more 
minerals  in  their  diets.  The  Jewish 
social  service  dietitian  attempts  to 
teach  this  as  tactfully  as  possible. 
For  the  health  of  the  community  is 
dependent  upon  the  health  of  the 
individual. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Campbell,  of  the 
Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  after 
tracing  her  different  interests  in 
dietetics  through  the  years,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  medical 
fraternity  is  now  realizing  the  value 
of  the  dietitian  as  an  assistant  in 
treating  the  sick.  She  thinks,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  doctors  still  have  much 
to  learn  in  regard  to  dietetics.  For¬ 
merly,  medical  men  seemed  to  think 
that  if  the  nurses  knew  too  much, 
they  might  encroach  upon  the  med¬ 
ical  profession,  but  now  the  doctors 
and  nurses  are  rapidly  becoming  co¬ 
workers.  The  dietitian,  too,  should 
become  a  co-worker  with  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  the  nurse. 

***** 

Miss  Eichelberger  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  spoke  of  a  plan  of  furnishing 
a  cottage  and  conducting  nutrition 
classes  there.  The  children  are  given 
two  meals  a  day;  the  progress  is  re¬ 
corded  on  charts;  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  reach  the  mothers  in  this 
way.  Miss  Joseph  showed  charts  she 
had  made  in  her  classes,  showing  the 
attendance,  the  application  and  the 
increase  in  weight.  She  said  chil¬ 
dren  are  interested  and  anxious  to 
please.  Miss  Winslow  suggested  that 
the  plan  in  Kentucky  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  trying  to  reach  the  chil¬ 
dren  through  education  as  well  as 
through  feeding,  but  the  work  should 
not  he  done  entirely  through  the 
charity  organization.  In  Chicago, 
Miss  Joseph  said,  the  charity  organ¬ 
izations  provide  extra  money  for  the 
special  feeding  cases,  where  the  fam¬ 
ily  have  not  the  means. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  following  nominations  were 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Nomina¬ 
tion  :  President,  Miss  Lulu  Graves, 
Home  Economics  Department,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  first 
vice-president,  Miss  Ruth  Wheeler, 
Home  Economics  Department, 
Gaucher  College,  Baltimore;  second 
vice-president,  Miss  Margaret  Dea- 
ver,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleve¬ 
land;  secretary,  Miss  E.  M.  Ger- 
aghty.  New  Haven  Hospital,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  and  treasurer,  Miss 
Margaret  Sawyer,  supervising  dieti- 


Convention 

tian,  American  Red  Cross,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  accepted. 


Oysters  Adulterated 
With  Water 

Oysters  shipped  into  interstate 
commerce  containing  added  water 
from  soaking  or  excessive  washing 
violate  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  say  the  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  have  investigated 
commercial  practice  of  handling  oys¬ 
ters.  Food  inspectors  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  watch  shipments  of  oys¬ 
ters  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  order 
that  the  practice  of  soaking  may  be 
stopped. 

Some  shippers  add  water  to  the 
oysters  by  soaking  them  for  some 
time  in  fresh  water  containing  much 
less  salt  than  sea  water.  The  oyster 
will  soak  up  sufficient  fresh  water 
to  increase  its  weight  and  bulk  from 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth.  Four  quarts 
of  oysters  can  be  made  to  fill  a  five- 
quart  measure  by  the  simple  process 
of  soaking. 

Some  dealers  deliberately  soak 
their  oysters  in  fresh  water  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  bulk.  Oth¬ 
ers  unintentionally  produce  the  same 
result  by  a  long  process  of  washing 
in  fresh  water.  In  either  case  the 
consumer  pays  for  the  added  water. 
Oysters  may  be  washed  thoroughly 
in  water  of  the  same  salt  concentra¬ 
tion  as  that  from  which  they  were 
taken  without  materially  increasing 
the  bulk.  Whether  done  intention¬ 
ally  or  unintentionally  the  addition 
of  water  to  oysters  which  are  shipped 
into  interstate  commerce  constitutes 
an  adulteration  under  the  terms  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Appropriate  action  will  be  taken, 
say  the  officials,  on  all  shipments  of 
oysters  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Reports  giving  the  results  of  the 
investigations  into  the  best  methods 
of  handling  shucked  oysters  will  be 
sent  to  oyster  dealers  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Sugar  Shortage  This  Year 

Experts  figure  that  the  world’s 
production  of  sugar  this  year  will 
probably  be  about  37,000,000,000 
pounds,  against  42,000,000,000  lbs. 
in  1914. 
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OLEO  MARGARINE 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Requires  use  certain,  per  cent  Se¬ 
same  oil;  prohibits  manufacture  in 
creamery  where  butter  made. 

Margarine  manufacturer  under  gov¬ 
ernment  inspection. 

Margarine  must  be  packed  in  con¬ 
tainers  whose  length  twice  their 
width. 

Requires  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  packages  be  labeled  or  marked 
“Margarine.” 

Requires  dealers  display  signs  when 
they  sell  Oleomargarine. 

Canada 

Permits  sale  only  Oleomargarine 
free  from  artificial  coloration. 

Prohibits  preservatives. 

Prohibits  more  than  16  per  cent 
moisture. 

Requires  both  local  manufacture 
and  imported  to  he  government  in¬ 
spected. 

Requires  manufacturers  and  import¬ 
ers  to  have  government  license. 

nequires  all  manufacturers  and  re 
tailers’  packages  marked  “Oleomar¬ 
garine.” 

Newfoundland 

Permits  artificial  coloration. 

Requires  packages  marked  to  indi¬ 
cate  contents. 

Levies  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Japan 

Requires  all  wrappers  or  containers 
to  be  marked  “Artificial  Butter.” 

Italy 

Prevents  use  artificial  color. 

Requires  manufacturers’  and  deal¬ 
ers’  packages  marked  “Margarine.” 

Requires  dealers  display  signs. 

Australia 

Prohibits  artificial  coloration. 

Requires  product  sold  in  cube  form 
only. 

Prohibits  over  16  per  cent  moisture. 

Prohibits  use  of  butter  except  but- 
terfat  coming  from  milk  used. 

Requires  use  5  per  cent  Sesame  oil. 

Requires  manufacturers’  and  retail¬ 
ers’  packages  properly  marked. 

Requires  proper  display  of  signs  by 
retailers. 

New  Zealand 

Prohibits  artificial  coloration. 

Prohibits  butterfat  and  butter  in 
Margarine. 

Requires  manufacturers’  and  retail¬ 
ers’  packages  properly  marked. 


Tartar,  though  coming  through 
the  Arabic,  may  be  Egyptian  in 
origin.  The  word  first  appears  in 
Chaucer.  Tartaric  acid  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Scheele  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Up  to  1810  it  was  known 
to  English  chemists  as  iart'arous,  or 
iariareovs,  acid;  and  a  quotation  in 
which  it  is  for  the  first  time  desig¬ 
nated  as  tartaric  acid  is  given  for 
that  year. 
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is  the  finished  and  perfected  result  of  skill, 
science,  experience,  and  the  use  of  highest 
grade  materials. 

— 
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WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Providence  Cleveland 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods,  Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM  Tomato  Catsup 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  and  331  Spring  Street,  New  York 
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Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality ]and  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for  Moxley ’s. " 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley ’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


Churned  by 


V?nvl*Koyley:  Chicago 

incorporated 
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The  Freezing  of  Fish  in 
France 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  food 
and  agricultural  and  industrial  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Association  du  Froid 
discussions  took  place  on  the  install¬ 
ation  of  cold  stores  in  the  devastated 
regions,  the  utility  of  refrigerators 
in  the  wine  business,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cider,  and  in  chemical  and 
other  industries.  M.  Bigenwald, 
director  of  the  Lorient  fisheries,  de¬ 
tailed  the  difficulties  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  frozen  fish  meets  with  in 
France.  Generally  speaking,  the 
French  public  is  reluctant  to  buy 
anything  new,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  it  is  certain  that  the 
methods  of  preserving  fish  simply 
refrigerated  have  not  yet  been  per¬ 
fected.  The  process  of  preserving 
in  ice  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  permit  of  keeping  the  fish 
beyond  fifteen  days  from  the  time  of 
capture.  There  is  ground  for  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  methods  by 
experiments,  notably  the  processes 
of  “dry  preservation,”  like  that  in 
the  Ottesen  system.  On  this  point 
reference  was  made  to  studies  under¬ 
taken  at  Lorient  by  a  naturalist  of 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Service  on  the  best 
methods  of  preserving  fish.  M. 
Bigenwald  insisted  on  the  numerous 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the 
consumption  of  fish  in  France  could 
be  greatly  increased. 


Aswell  Edible  Oil  Bill 

representative  Aswell,  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  recently  introduced  a  bill  into 
Congress  to  authorize  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  to 
investigate  and  teach  the  art  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  refining  and  combining 
vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats 
into  palatable  and  wholesome  food. 
It  is  further  proposed  that  such  col¬ 
leges  and  stations  should  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  imposition  of  spe¬ 
cial  taxes  and  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  provides,  in  event  any  such  in¬ 
stitution  shall  in  the  course  of  such 
investigations  and  teaching  produce 
quantities  of  such  foods  in  excess  of 
its  own  requirements,  such  excess 
may  be  placed  upon  the  market  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  laws,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  are  now,  or  may 
hereafter  be  provided  for  the  pro¬ 
duction,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
such  food. 

That  upon  application  to  the 
proper  authorities  by  any  such  agri¬ 
cultural  college  or  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  through  its  duly  authorized 
officer  or  agent  a  license  for  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  shall 


be  issued  to  such  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  or  experiment  station  without 
the  imposition  of  any  special  tax  and 
without  the  execution  of  any  bond, 
but  such  agricultural  college  or  ex¬ 
periment  station  so  licensed  shall, 
through  its  duly  authorized  officer  or 
agent  comply  in  all  other  respects 
with  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  oleomargarine. 


Food  Held  in  Cars  at 
Terminals 

SING  refrigerator  cars  for  stor¬ 
age  houses  at  freight  terminals 
is  holding  back  perishable  foodstuffs 
from  city  markets  and  causing  losses 
to  grower  and  consumer,  according 
to  investigators  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

A  recent  report  on  cars  held  at 
terminals  made  by  one  of  the  refrig¬ 
erator  car  lines  shows  that  67  cars 
were  held  an  average  of  4.37  days  at 
Chicago,  while  figures  on  36  cars  at 
Denver  show  an  average  delay  in  un¬ 
loading  of  6.36  days.  Assuming 
that  these  figures  hold  at  other  mar¬ 
kets  and  that  the  average  time  for  a 
refrigerator  car  to  make  a  round 
trip  is  about  20  days,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  such  delays  would  decrease 
the  available  supply  of  refrigerator 
cars  by  about  25  per  cent.  This,  in 
the  face  of  a  present  inadequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  refrigerator  cars,  is  hamper¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  perishable 
products  from  an  acreage  in  excess 
of  that  of  past  years. 

While  the  Bailroacl  Administra¬ 
tion  is  using  every  effort  to  remedy 
the  situation  and  much  can  he  done 
to  increase  the  supply  of  refrigerator 
cars  through  speedier  unloading,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  supply  will 
still  be  inadequate  and  that  it  is  not 
being  increased  by  new  cars  at  a  rate 
to  give  much  relief.  The  acreage  of 
perishable  crops  is  increasing  each 
year,  making  it  more  imperative  that 
adequate  cold  storage  terminals  be 
constructed  for  temporary  storage  so 
that  receivers  can  immediately  un¬ 
load  refrigerator  cars  upon  arrival  at 
markets  and  send  them  back  to  the 
shippers. 


Bottlers  Convention 

The  convention  of  the  National 
Bottlers’  Association  will  be  held  in 
Chicago,  at  the  Coliseum,  November 
6,  7  and  8,  during  the  Beverage  Con¬ 
vention,  which  will  last  from  No¬ 
vember  1  to  9. 


Oklah  oma  Farmers  Union 
Urges  Just  Laws  on 
Vegetable  Oils 

Whereas,  The  value  of  our  vege¬ 
table  oils  as  food  have  long  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  in  spite  of  this,  re¬ 
strictive  laws  are  still  in  force 
against  their  sale  and  use,  therefore, 
be  it 

Kesolved,  By  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Farmers’  Union  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  convention 
assembled  this  twentieth  day  of 
August,  1919,  at  Clinton,  Okla¬ 
homa,  that  we  demand  the  imme¬ 
diate  repeal  of  special  taxes, 
penalties  and  restrictive  laws  now 
imposed  upon  these  oils  and  their 
by-products  and  that  they  be  given 
the  same  treatment  in  legislation  as 
the  animal  fats  and  their  products. 


Swiss  do  not  like  American 
Bacon 

The  American  consul  at  Berne  in 
a  report  to  the  Department  of  State, 
dated  July  1,  1919,  stated  that 
“though  large  quantities  of  Amer¬ 
ican  pork,  lard,  and  salted  bacon 
have  been  imported  into  Switzer¬ 
land  and  are  offered  for  sale,  they 
do  not  find  especial  favor  with  the 
Swiss  consumer,  and  are  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  similar  articles  of 
native  production.  Swiss  people 
hold  American  bacon  in  low  es¬ 
teem.”  This  dislike  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  partly  by  the  preference 
of  the  Swiss  for  hogs  fattened  on 
vegetables,  and  not  upon  corn  and 
other  grains.  American  packers 
should  study  the  preferences  of  the 
Swiss  people  when  preparing  goods 
for  marketing  in  that  country. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
recently  sent  to  the  canning  industry 
of  the  United  States  a  questionnaire 
concerning  the  spot  and- future  sales 
of  canned  foods  for  the  season  of 
1919,  and  the  answering  of  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  attended  as  it  was  with 
considerable  clerical  labor,  produced 
some  adverse  comment  among  the 
canners.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  real  purpose  of  the  questionnaire 
may  be  understood,  the  National 
Canners’  Association  has  made  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  object  in  view  in 
sending  it  out  at  this  time.  It  is 
generally  known  that  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  in  many  of  the  staple  canned 
vegetable  foods,  and  there  is  a  well- 
defined  belief  that  because  of  this 
shortage  the  products  of  the  canners 
have  been  and  will  be  the  subject  of 
improper  speculation  and  hoarding. 
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TROCO 

Solves  Our  Greatest 
Food  Problem 

The  introduction  of  Troco  solves,  once  and  for  all, 
both  the  question  of  quality  and  the  price  problem. 

Both  flavor  and  texture  have  been  brought  to  per¬ 
fection.  Troco  is  sweet  and  delicate.  Troco  is  smooth 
and  fine  grained.  Users  are  proud  to  serve  Troco. 

Equally  important,  Troco  is  a  high  powered  calory 
food.  And  we  need  calories  for  heat  and  energy,  as 
you  know. 

And  —  the  final  argument,  Troco  helps  to  bring 
down  the  H.  C.  of  L.  Every  pound  saves  you  from 
25  to  40  cents,  varying  with  season  and  locality. 

Made  From  Coconuts 
and  Milk 

Troco  is  made  from  the  white  meat  of  coconuts, 
the  food  standby  of  the  Tropic  zone.  This  appetiz¬ 
ing  product  is  churned  with  pure  pasteurized  milk, 
our  own  most  highly  valued  food.  The  perfected 
process  achieves  exquisite  flavor  —  flavor  found  only 
in  Troco. 

Troco  is  churned  daily  and  shipped  on  ice.  No 
detail  in  handling  is  omitted  to  insure  Troco  reach¬ 
ing  your  table  in  perfect  condition. 

Troco  is  labeled  Oleomargarine  according  to 
law.  But  it  contains  no  animal  fats  —  just 
pure  vegetable  oils  and  pure  pasteurized  milk. 


TROCO  NUT  BUTTER  CO. 

Chicago  New  York 


If  You  Are 
Interested  in 
Restaurants 

whether  public  or  indus¬ 
trial  or  institutional,  by 
all  means  subscribe  to 
THE  AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT,  a  mag¬ 
azine  for  eating  places. 

Every  type  of  restau¬ 
rant  is  covered  by  arti¬ 
cles  written  from  actual 
experience. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
$1.00  PER  YEAR 

The  American  Restaurant 

140  No.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


COOK  AND  SAKE 
WITH  EGLIKE 


MARWIN 

EGLIKE 


CookinA  and 
8akm^ 
^CompouJid^ 


PUMPKIN  PIE  SEASON 

A  package  of 

EGLIKE 


and  a  can  of  pumpkin  are  sales  helpers  right  now. 

No  better  Pumpkin  Pie  can  be  made  than  that 
made  with  Eglike. 

Eglike  gives  a  firmness  and  a  flavor  to  the  pie 
that  is  mighty  pleasing. 

Increase  your  sales  by  selling  both  Eglike  and 
Canned  Pumpkin  at  this  seasonable  time. 

THE  MARWIN  FOOD  CO.,  Marion,  Ohio 


MAKERS 

THE  MARWIN  FOOD  (0 

•MARION. OHlOi 
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STANDARDS  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

14.  Roquefort  Cheese  is  the  cheese 
made  by  the  Roquefort  process,  from 
unheated,  unpressed  curd  obtained  by 
the  action  of  rennet  on  the  whole  milk 
of  sheep,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  a  small  proportion  of  the  milk  of 
goats.  The  curd  is  inoculated  with  a 
special  mould  (Penicillium  Roque- 
forti),  and  ripens  with  the  growth  of 
the  mould.  The  fully  ripened  cheese 
is  friable  and  has  a  mottled  or  mar¬ 
bled  appearance  in  section. 

15.  Gorgonzola  Cheese  is  the  cheese 
made  by  the  Gorgonzola  process,  from 
curd  obtained  by  the  action  of  rennet 
on  whole  milk.  The  cheese,  ripened  in 
a  cool,  moist  atmosphere  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  blue-green  mould,  has  a 
mottled  or  marbled  appearance  in  sec¬ 
tion.  • 

Whole  Milk  or  Partly  Skimmed  Milk 
Cheeses 

16.  Edam  Cheese  is  the  cheese  made 
by  the  Edam  process,  from  heated  and 
pressed  curd  obtained  by  the  action 
of  rennet  on  whole  milk,  or  on  partly 
skimmed  milk.  It  is  commonly  made 
in  spherical  form  and  coated  with  a 
suitable  oil  and  a  harmless  red  color¬ 
ing  matter. 

17.  Emmenthaler  Cheese,  Swiss 
Cheese ,  is  the  cheese  made  by  the 
Emmenthaler  process,  from  heated  and 
pressed  curd  obtained  by  the  action  of 
rennet  on  whole  milk  or  on  partly 
skimmed  milk,  and  is  ripened  by  spe¬ 
cial  gas-producing  bacteria,  causing 
characteristic  “eyes”  or  holes.  The 
cheese  is  also  known  in  the  United 
States  as  “Schweizer.”  It  contains,  in 
the  water-free  substance,  not  less  than 
forty-five  per  cent  (45%)  of  milk  fat. 

18.  Camembert  Cheese  is  the  cheese 
made  by  the  Camembert  process,  from 
unheated,  unpressed  curd  obtained  by 
the  action  of  rennet  on  whole  milk  or 
on  slightly  skimmed  milk,  and  is  rip 
ened  by  the  growth  of  a  special  mould 
( Penicillium  Camemberti )  on  the  outer 
surface.  It  contains,  in  the  water-free 
substance,  not  less  than  forty-five  per 
cent  (45%)  of  milk  fat. 

19.  Brie  Cheese  is  the  cheese  made 
by  the  Brie  process,  from  unheated, 
unpressed  curd  obtained  by  the  action 
of  rennet  on  whole  milk,  on  milk  with 
added  cream,  or  on  slightly  skimmed 
milk,  and  is  ripened  by  the  growth  of 
a  special  mould  on  the  outer  surface. 

20.  Parmesan  Cheese  is  the  cheese 
made  by  the  Parmesan  process,  from 
heated  and  hard-pressed  curd  obtained 
by  the  action  of  rennet  on  partly 
skimmed  milk.  The  cheese,  during 
the  long  ripening  process,  is  coated 
with  a  suitable  oil. 

Skimmed  Milk  Cheeses 

21.  Cottage  Cheese,  Schmierkase,  is 
the  unripened  cheese  made  from  heated 
(or  scalded)  curd  obtained  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  lactic  fermentation  or  lactic 
acid  or  rennet,  or  any  combination  of 
these  agents,  on  skimmed  milk,  with 
or  without  the  addition 'of  buttermilk. 
The  drained  curd  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  cream,  salted,  and  sometimes  oth¬ 
erwise  seasoned. 

Whey  Cheeses 

22.  Whey  Cheese  (so-called)  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  processes  from  the 
constituents  of  whey.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties,  each  of  which  bears 
a  distinctive  name,  according  to  the 


nature  of  the  process  by  which  it  has 
been  produced,  as,  for  example,  “Ri- 
cotta,”  “Zieger,”  “Primost,”  “Mysost.” 

Butter  Schedule 

The  Committee  has  given  much 
time  to  a  consideration  of  a  defini¬ 
tion  and  standard  for  butter.  Two 
public  hearings  have  been  held,  viz., 
on  June  19,  1918,  at  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  on  June  24  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Announcements  of  these 
hearings  were  given  the  widest  pub¬ 
licity  through  the  press  and  by  cir¬ 
culars  mailed  to  the  individual  but¬ 
ter  manufacturers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Individuals,  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  and  associations 
were  given  every  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Their  opinions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  given  most 
serious  consideration. 

The  butter  standards  in  force  in 
this  country  and  in  foreign  countries 
have  been  compiled  and  carefully 
analyzed.  Table  I  shows  the  stand¬ 
ards  in  force  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Table  II  shows  those 
in  force  in  the  foreign  countries  in¬ 
dicated.  This  information  may  not 
in  every  case  he  up  to  date,  but  it 
is  the  best  information  available. 
Acts  of  Congress  delating  to  Butter 

There  are  several  acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  butter,  as  follows: 

Definition  of  Butter 

“That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the 
word  butter  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  the  food  product  usually  known 
as  butter  and  which  is  made  exclu¬ 
sively  from  milk  or  cream  or  both, 
with  or  without  common  salt,  and 
with  or  without  additional  coloring 
matter.”  (24  Stat.  L.,  209,  approved 
August  2,  1886.) 

Definition  of  Adulterated  Butter 

“Adulterated  butter  is  hereby  de¬ 
fined  to  mean  a  grade  of  butter  pro¬ 
duced  by  mixing,  reworking,  rechurn¬ 
ing  in  milk  or  creani,  refining,  or  in 
any  way  producing  a  uniform,  purified, 
or  improved  product  from  different  lots 
or  parcels  of  melted  or  unmelted  butter 
or  butter  fat,  in  which  any  acid,  al¬ 
kali,  chemical  or  any  substance  what¬ 
ever  is  introduced  or  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  with  the  effect  of  deodorizing 
or  removing  therefrom  rancidity,  or 
any  butter  or  butter  fat  with  which 
there  is  mixed  any  substance  foreign 
to  butter  as  herein  defined,  with  intent 
or  effect  to  cheapining  in  cost  the 
product,  or  any  butter  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  manipulation  of  which  any 
process  or  material  is  used  with  intent 
or  effect  of  causing  the  absorption  of 
abnormal  quantities  of  water,  milk  or 
cream.”  (32  Stat.,  196,  approved  May 
9,  1902.) 

Definition  of  Renovated  Butter 

“Process  butter  or  renovated  butter 
is  hereby  defined  to  mean  butter  which 
has  been  subjected  to  any  process  by 
which  it  is  melted,  clarified  or  refined 
and  made  to  resemble  genuine  butter, 
always  excepting  ‘adulterated  butter’ 
as  defined  by  this  act.”  (32  Stat.,  196, 
approved  May  9,  1902.) 


Standard  of  Butter  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 

“Butter  is  adulterated  if  it  contains 
more  than  twelve  per  centum  of  water, 
more  than  five  per  centum  of  salt,  and 
less  than  eighty-three  per  centum  of 
fat.”  (30  Stat.,  246,  approved  February 
17,  1898.) 

The  Definition  and  Standard  for 

Butter  Approved  by  the  U.  S.  > 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  1906 

Bv  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1903,  authority  was  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collaborate  with  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and 
the  Interstate  Rood  Commission  “to 
establish  standards  of  purity  for 
food  products  and  to  determine  what 
are  regarded  as  adulterations  there¬ 
in.^  As  a  result  of  such  collabora¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
June  26,  1906,  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definition  and  standard  for 
butter : 

“Butter  is  the  clean,  non-rancid 
product  made  by  gathering  in  any  man¬ 
ner  the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripened  milk  or 
cream  into  a  mass,  which  also  contains 
a  small  portion  of  the  other  milk  con¬ 
stituents,  with  or  without  salt,  and 
contains  not  less  than  eighty-two  and 
five-tenths  (82.5)  per  cent  of  milk  fat.” 
By  acts  of  Congress  approved  August 
2,  1886,  and  May  9,  1902,  butter  m^y 
also  contain  added  coloring  matter. 

This  definition  and  standard  was 
approved  and  affirmed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards  at  its  last  meeting  Sep¬ 
tember  5  and  6,  1919. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards  has  not  reached 
a  conclusion  with  respect  to  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  for  the  other 
schedules  which  it  has  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  not  considered  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  an  apology  for  not 
being  able  to  make  a  final  report  to 
you  on  the  other  subjects  which  have 
been  under  consideration.  The  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  duties  of  the  members  of 
tlie  Committee  occasioned  by  the  war 
are  well  known  to  you  and  do  not 
need  any  explanation.  The  hearty 
co-operation  of  each  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Association  is  greatly 
desired  by  the  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  and  you  are  earnestly 
requested  to  assist  the  Committee  in 
every  appropriate  manner  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  facts  and  arriving  at  a  proper 
and  just  conclusion  at  an  early  date 
concerning  definitions  and  standards 
for  the  various  subjects  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Committee. 


The  bureau  of  crop  estimates  fig¬ 
ures  that,  the  pack  of  tomatoes  ^n  the 
country  as  a  whole  will  this  year  be 
about  one-half  that  of  last  year,  8,- 
151,000  cases,  as  compared  with  15,- 
882,372. 
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Selling  Prices  of  Canadian 
Wheat 

The  Wheat  Board  of  Canada  has 
fixed  the  following  prices  for  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  flour  mills:  $2.30 
per  bushel,  including  $0.05  per 
bushel  carrying  charges,  basis  on 
No.  1  Northern  in  store  public  ter¬ 
minal  elevators,  Fort  William  and 
Fort.  Arthur;  $2.33  per  bushel,  in¬ 
cluding  $0.05  per  bushel  carrying 
charges,  basis  No.  1  Spring  or  No. 
1  White  Winter  wheat,  in  store 
Montreal;  $2.31  per  bushel,  includ¬ 
ing  $0.05  per  bushel  carrying 
charges,  basis  No.  1  mixed  Ontario 
and  Quebec  wheat  in  store  Mon¬ 
treal;  $2.27  per  bushel,  including 
$0.05  per  bushel  carrying  charges, 
basis  No.  1  Goose  wheat  in  store 
Montreal ;  $2.25%  per  bushel,  in¬ 
cluding  $0.05  per  bushel  carrying 
charges,  basis  No.  1  British  Colum¬ 
bia  wheat,  in  store  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Elevator,  Vancouver. 


Venezuela  Prefers  Canned 

Fruits  in  Glass  Containers 

Venezuela  normally  imports  a 
large  amount  of  canned  goods  from 
Spain,  France  and  Italy,  owing  per¬ 
haps  to  the  tasty  arrangement  in 
glass  containers  of  the  product  from 
those  countries,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  American  vice  consul 
at  Maracaibo,  Venezuela.  Recently 
the  United  States  has  been  export¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  canned  goods 
and  if  the  goods  are  put  up  attrac¬ 


tively  a  profitable  market  may  be 
developed. 

“The  importers  prefer  to  have 
fruit,  especially  jams,  preserves,  and 
jellies,  put  up  in  glass  jars  holding 
about  1  pint  or  more.  They  should 
come  packed  preferably  24  to  each 
package/’  A  list  of  the  importers 
of  canned  goods  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  report  Venezuela  120(369. 


Complain  of  Canned  Goods 

According  to  the  manager  of  an 
important  European  import  and 
export  house  at  Penang,  Straits  Set¬ 
tlements,  doing  business  with  Amer¬ 
ican  houses  in  canned  vegetables, 
fruits,  meats,  fish,  etc.,  goods  are 
arriving  in  bad  condition  and  are 
sometimes  unsalable.  He  attributes 
this  partly  to  the  fact  that,  due  to 
war  restrictions,  a  poor  quality  of 
tin  is  being  used. 

He  pointed  out  that  this  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  good  reputation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  products  in  this  market  and  to 
the  firms  importing  them. 


Tests  in  the  recovery  of  cottage 
cheese  from  buttermilk  confirm  the 
centrifugal  method  that  is  now  in 
use  in  some  of  the  Ohio  creameries. 
The  tests  have  been  made  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  specialists  that  here¬ 
tofore  large  quantities  of  buttermilk 
have  been  poured  into  sewers  or  fed 
to  livestock,  whereas  much  of  the 
material  might  have  been  used  for 
human  consumption  since  meats  are 
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CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  USB 
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Thb  Nucoa  Buttbr  Company 
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PACKED  AND  SEALED  AT  THE  CHURN 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Co., 
Churners 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
111  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
1964-68  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 
2144  Violet  St..  Los  Angeles 


Butters 

Bread 

Stays 

Sweet 
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THAOS  MARK 


so  high  in  price,  and  also  because 
cottage  cheese  forms  a  particularly 
nutritious  article  of  diet. 

Under  the  present  system  of  re¬ 
covery  the  buttermilk  is  placed  in  a 
huge  bowl  that  is  driven  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed ;  the  curd  in  the  butter¬ 
milk  is  driven  out  at  the  top  of  the 
bowl  and  drawn  off  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  by  which  cream  is 
separated  from  milk  by  a  cream 
separator. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  cheese  machine  is 
cheap  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
many  small  dairies  to  produce  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  on  a  commercial  scale. 


“I’se  in  town, 
Honey!” 


It  takes  just  a  few 
minutes  to  bake  a 
sizzling  breakfast  of 
fragrant,  brow  n 
Aunt  Jemima  Pan¬ 
cakes. 

A  little  water,  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour,  and  the 
batter  is  ready  for 
the  griddle.  Every 
ingredient  —  even 
milk  —  is  ready 
mixed  in  the  red 
package. 


Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Flour 


Copyright.  1919.  Aunt  Jemima  M.  Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  American  Food  Journal,  published  monthly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  1919. 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 

County  of  Cook  f  ss' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid  personally 
appeared  C.  A.  Patterson,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  American  Food  Journal  and  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publi¬ 
cation  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher — C.  A.  Patterson,  410  Cunard  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Managing  Editor — Wm.  G.  Davies,  410  Cunard  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners, 
or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

C.  A.  Patterson,  John  E.  McEwen,  Harold  F.  White. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 

stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs,  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him.  C.  A.  PATTERSON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of  October,  1919. 

(Seal)  D.  J.  HANSEN. 

My  commission  expires  December  10,  1919. 


Fleisch  man  Loaf  at  Land 
Show 

3STo  woman,  ever  so  ambitious  she 
may  be,  would  ever  think  of  baking 
a  loaf  of  bread  8x12  feet,  but  just 
such  a  loaf  was  offered  to  public  view 
at  the  exhibit  of  the  Fleischman 
Yeast  Company  at  the  Land  Show, 
San  Francisco.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  loaf  of  bread  in  the 
world. 
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CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


BAKING  POWDER 


insurer  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 
it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
adds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  ITree 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 


Calcium  Phosphate 

Ammonium  Phos¬ 
phate 

Phosphoric 

Oxalic 

Baking  Powder  Materials 

Epsom  Salts,  U.  S.  P. 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 


from  a  New  Jersey  hennery  to  New 
York  city  bv  express,  a  nineteen- 
hour  trip,  and  found  them  to  show 
greater  age  than  eggs  five  days  in 
transit  under  refrigeration.  Indeed, 
the  only  really  fresh  eggs  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  in  our  cities  in 
the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August 
are  those  put  into  cold  storage  in 
March,  April  or  May. 

Preventing  Decay  of  Farm  Eggs 

“In  passing,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  differ¬ 
entiating  by  any  chemical,  bacterio¬ 
logical  or  physical  examination 
between  cold  storage  and  non-cold 
storage  eggs.  One  can  tell  whether 
the  egg  is  stale  or  fresh,  but  to  pick 
out  from  a  number  of  eggs,  those 
which  have  been  in  cold  storage  is 
not  now  possible.  The  same  general 
course  of  deterioration  occurs  in  the 
farmer’s  cellar  or  the  storekeeper’s 
closet  in  cool  weather,  only  at  a 
much  greater  speed. 

“In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  that 
this  association  throw  its  influence 
and  its  efforts  into  the  task  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  decay  of  the  raw  egg, 
venting  the  decay  of  the  farm  egg, 
because  it  is  upon  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  farm  with  its  flock  of  ranging 
hens  that  the  people  of  this  country 


must  depend  for  the  egg  supply. 
That  a  noteworthy  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  can  and  does  attend  such  efforts 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  Kansas 
between  1916  and  1918,  inclusive, 
rotten  eggs  coming  to  the  shipper 
in  August,  which  is  the  worst  month 
of  the  year,  decreased  from  12  to  5 
per  cent.  This  was  in  response  to 
some  law,  but  more  education.  I 
have  no  similar  figures  for  Illinois, 
but  I  am  confident  from  general  in¬ 
formation  that  even  a  better  show¬ 
ing,  both  a  constructive  law  and  an 
educational  propaganda,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  long  discriminated 
against  in  Eastern  markets,  jumped 
during  the  war  regime  to  a  place 
ahead  of  states  in  the  Mid-West 
where  enforcement  of  the  candling 
ruling  was  lax.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us 
now  to  see  that  progressive  increase 
in  quality  and  decrease  in  waste  shall 
follow  the  excellent  accomplishments 
of  the  past  few  years.  The  country 
is  ready  for  ‘good  egg ’  laws.  I  eon- 
to  adminster  such  laws.” 


Texas  Cottonseed  Yield  Per 
Ton 

The  Texas  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  after  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gation,  has  prepared  data  showing 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  to  he  obtained  from  a  ton  of 


cottonseed.  The  oil  content  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  grown  in  Texas  has  been  low 
during  the  last  few  years,  on  account 
of  the  extended  and  severe  drouth, 
but  this  year  the  oil  content  is  high. 
It  is  found  that  a  ton  of  cottonseed 
will  yield  products  this  year  with 
a  value  of  $86.35,  as  follows :  500 
lbs.  of  oil,  $48;  1,000  lbs.  of  meal, 
$33.50;  270  lbs.  of  hulls,  $1.85;  100 
lbs.  of  linters,  $3 ;  130  pounds  of 
waste. 


Look  for 
Price’s 
Tropikid 
on  t  h  o 
label. 


PRICE’S  VANILLA 


Price’s  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  finest  vanilla 
beans — aged  in  wood  to  give  it  a  rich,  mellow 
flavor.  No  substitute  flavor  nor  artificial 
coloring  in  it ! 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  COMPANY 
Chicago  In  Business  66  years  U.  S.  A. 


’THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

°"  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


$  "have  liaJ  tatj  eije 
on.  this*  plant 


Elbert  Hubbard  II  landed  from  a  M.  C.  train 
at  our  shabby  station  in  Kalamazoo,  and  came 
out  north  of  the  city  where  all  things  are  spick 
and  span  for  the  manufacture  of  clean  paper. 

He  SAW  the  plant — which  he  had  visioned  with 
the  mind’s  eye — and  rejoiced  with  boyish  ex¬ 
uberance.  What  he  saw  is  set  down  in  a  mighty 
meaty  book.  Cy  said  we  could  have  some  of 
them  soon.  Do  you  want  a  copy?  Then  please 
put  in  your  bid.  It’s  free. 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 
Company 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
“The  World’s  Model  Paper  Mill” 


Makers  of  Bond  and  Waxed  Papers  and  Vegetable  Parchment 


-q(  KrP>? 


.£> 


portant  Organizations 

int/ie 

Food  industry 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

W.  A.  Schmitt,  Secretary .  C.  F.  Muel¬ 
ler  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers 
Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary,  208 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
American  Association  of  Refrigeration 
J.  F.  Nickerson,  Secretary,  431  South 
Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion 

William  T.  Phillips,  Secretary,  218 
Bast  Thirty-seventh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Chain  of  Warehouses 
New  York  City. 

American  Chemical  Society 
Charles  L.  Parsons,  Secretary,  Box 
606,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation 
Douglas  Lackey  Secretary,  Postal 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chfcago,  Ill. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Associa- 
tion 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (Price 
Maintenance) 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary,  Fifth 
Avenue  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

L.  F.  Brown,  Secretary,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ship¬ 
pers*  Association 

R.  L.  Evans,  Secretary,  139  North 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Grocery’s  Society  (Anti- 
Chain  Store) 

Lloyd  Curtiss,  Secretary,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

American  Home  Economics  Association 

Miss  Cora  Winchell  Secretary,  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (Anti-Metric) 

30  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn 
L.  Hohmeyer,  Secretary,  208  South 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Meat  Packers*  Association 
Robert  G.  Gould,  Secretary,  116  Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Metric  Association 
Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  Secretary,  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  National  Live  Stock 
Association 

E.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary,  516  Cooper 
Bldg..  Denver,  Colo. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 

A.  D.  Naylor,  Secretary,  Room  604,  18 
East  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

American  Poultry  Association 
E.  B.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers 

William  H.  Ross,  Secretary,  164  Nas- 
nau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

H.  F.  Thunhorst,  Secretary,  100  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association 
John  Clarke,  Secretary,  124  Front  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Warehousemen’s  Association 
Charles  L.  Criss,  Secretary,  Liberty 
and  Second  Aves.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary,  105  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’ 
Association 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of 
New  York 

W.  E.  Evans,  Secretary,  97  Warren  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges 
J.  Ralph  Pickell,  Secretary ,  417  Pos¬ 
tal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 
Henry  P.  Dimond,  Secretary .  255  Cali¬ 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

G.  M.  Day,  Secretary,  117  Buffalo  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Millers  of 
America 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Grain  Dealers’  National  Association 

Charles  Quinn,  Secretary,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association 

Frank  Hemingway,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Shippers’ 
Association 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary,  522  Mercan¬ 
tile  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association 

Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary,  1100 
East  15th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’ 
Association 

Louis  N.  Geldert,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  1339  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Robt.  Gibson,  Secretary,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Maltsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics 
R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary,  10  North  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  America  (Anti-Prohibition) 

A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager,  36 
West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association 
A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary  53  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary,  911  Royal 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  Apple  Cider  & 
Vinegar 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Box 
Manufacturers 

F.  C.  Gifford,  Secretary,  1210  Edison 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers 

Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  President,  520 
N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers 

J.  M.  Bell,  Secretary,  Royal  Insurance 
Bldg..  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists 

T.  H.  Potts,  Secretary,  122  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 

Jno.  H.  Schaefer,  President,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn 
Millers 

Charles  Schmidt,  Secretary,  c/o 
Schmidt  &  Walker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Grocers 

Alfred  H.  Beekmann,  Secretary,  6 
Harrison  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package 
Manufacturers’  Association 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit 
Brokers’  Association 

James  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary  326  W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


National  Canners’  Association 

F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary,  1739  H  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association 

Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico. 

National  Coffee  Roasters*  Association 

George  W.  Toms,  Secretary,  201  Tchou- 
pitoulas  St.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

National  Confectioners’  Association  of 
the  United  States 

Walter  C.  Hughes,  Executive  Secretary, 
813  Evans  Bldg.,  1420  New  York  Ave. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Dairy  Council 
W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary,  Room  405, 
130  North  Wells  St,  Chicago.  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Union 
W.  T.  Creasy,  Secretary,  Catiwissa,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  United  States 
R.  S.  French,  Secretary,  90  W.  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary,  1238 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Milk  Producers*  Federation 

IiGeorge  Brown,  Secretary,  Sycamore, 


National  Peanut  Cleaners’  and  Shelters’ 
Association 

Everett  A.  Fee,  Secretary,  400  Amer¬ 
ican  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Suffolk,  Va. 


nuuonai  ncKie  Packers’  Association 
Frank  A.  Brown  Secretary,  1546 
Cortland  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg 
Association 

P.  F.  Combiths,  Secretary,  221  West 
South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  T.  Siebels,  Business  Manager,  208 
N.  Wells  St. 

National  Research  Council 

A.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman  Food  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Swine  Growers’  Association 
J.  J.  Doty,  Secretary,  Shenandoah,  la. 
National  Trade  Association  (Anti-Price 
Maintenance) 

John  W.  Hahn,  Secretary,  18  East  41st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists* 
Association 


F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary  81  Fulton 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Ice  Association  of  America 
H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary,  18  E.  41st  St, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association 
of  North  America 

William  H.  Killian,  President,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Club 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association 
J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Southern  Cattlemen’s  Association 

R.  M.  Gow,  Secretary,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association 
E.  A.  Eignus.  General  Manager,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc. 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary,  106  Water 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers’  Association 
H.  F.  Fox,  Secretary,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Truman  G.  Palmer,  Secretary,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association  of 
America 

W.  D.  Tidwell,  Esq.,  P.  O.  Box  1349, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

J.  L.  Kalleen,  Secretary ,  817  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis  Ind. 
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Sweden  Forms  Sugar 
Import  Monopoly 

According  to  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  for  August  14,  1919, 
the  Swedish  government  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  monopoly  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  sugar  into  Sweden  from 
August  1,  1919,  to  October  31,  1920. 
According  to  Sweden  press  reports 
the  July  stocks  of  sugar  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  Sweden  until 
the  1919  production  comes  on  the 
market,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  year's  production  of  beet  Sugar 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  most  of  the 
requirements  of  that  country. 


Commercial  Eggs  Classified 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
confusion  or  misunderstanding  with 
reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  eggs 
for  and  as  “fresh  eggs”  that  are  not 
fresh  eggs,  as  may  appear  upon 
proper  test,  James  Foust,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
issues  the  following  statement: 

There  are  four  classes  of  eggs — 

1.  A  Afresh  egg”  is  one  that  is 
understood  to  have  the  following 
qualities:  Its  white  is  capable  of 
whipping  well;  in  cooking  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  poached  or  soft  boiled; 
it  has  not  absorbed  foreign  disagree¬ 
able  odors;  its  embryo  shall  not  have 
developed  appreciably.  The  yolk 
should  be  fairly  stiff  and  well 
rounded  and  the  white  should  not  be 
watery,  and  the  chalaza  shall  be  well 
defined. 

2.  Cold  storage  eggs  must  be  sold 
in  accordance  with  the  Cold  Storage 
Law  and  must  be  represented  and 
labeled  “cold  storage  eggs.” 

3.  Eggs  kept  for  a  period  of  time 
bv  the  water  glass,  lime  or  other 
methods  that  cannot  be  classified  as 
“fresh  eggs”  but  are  edible,  whole¬ 
some  and  suitable  for  all  food  pur¬ 
poses  except  such  as  require  “fresh 
eggs.” 

4.  Eggs  that  are  decayed,  partly 
decayed,  or  decomposed  and  unfit  for 


“A  Good  Reputation  is  More 
Valuable  Than  Money” — 


The  name  "Purity”  is  your  guarantee  of 
superior  flavor  and  quality. 


assets.  We  wouldn't  dare  risk  it  through 
carelessness  or  inferior  product. 


We  have  been  making  oleomargarine  for 
36  years.  The  reputation  built  up  through 
those  years  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 


Whenever  you  see  the  name  "Purity" 
Margarine  on  the  carton  you  are  assured  of 
the  utmost  in  value  and  satisfaction. 


THE  CAPITAL  CITY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Also  Maker s  of  Nut  Margarine 

The  Pure  Spread  for  daily  Bread 


food  purposes,  have  a  commercial 
value  for  tanning  leather  such  as  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
Rotten  eggs  must  be  promptly  de¬ 
natured  with  kerosene  oil,  and  when 
opened  must  be  placed  in  a  container 
painted  a  bright  red  color. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


Chicago’s  Most  Modern 

Fireproof  Hotel 

Over  1000  rooms.  Each  room 
has  a  bath  and  running  Ice 
water.  Is  completely  and  lux¬ 
uriously  fu  r  n  i  s  h  e  d.  Every 
floor  has  its  own  housekeeper 
—  every  known  facility  for 
your  personal  comfort. 

Nothing  less  than  your 
entire  satisfaction  will 
satisfy  us. 

The  Home  of  the  Famous 
TERRACE  GARDEN 
Chicago’s  Most  Beautiful 
Restaurant 

Noted  for  its  perfect  cuisine 
Entertainment  unexcelled 
America’s  Show  Place 

Morrison  Hotel 

Madison  at  Clark  St 
Personal 
Management 
Harry  C.  Moir 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co. 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Co. 

Sales  Department 
327  So.  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  ob* 
taining  patents  to  protect  inventions. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely 
upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

R.  E.  Burnham 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 
Continental  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  New  Style  Gelatine  for 

DESSERTS  and  SALADS 

All  Flavors  At  Your  Grocer’s 

TWO  PACKAGES  FOR  25  CENTS 


THE  COLUMBUS 

Laboratories 

31  N.  State  St.  Chicago',  Ill. 

DEP ARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial, 
Medical,  Milling  and  Baking,  Expert 
Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and 
Operation  of  Plants  for  the 
Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use 
of  Vegetable  Oils. 
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Batter  Keeps! 

To  get  the  utmost  out  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  to  use  them  in  more  than 
ordinary  ways — that  is  where  do¬ 
mestic  science  experts  and  students 
of  modern  cookery  excel. 


That  is  why  they  have  been  so 
hearty  in  their  endorsement  of 
Ryzon,  The  Perfect  Baking  Powder. 
It  is  not  only  dependable  and  scien¬ 
tifically  accurate,  but  it  proves  itself 
a  valuable  ally  in  the  search  for  new 
and  time-saving  methods  with  which 
to  simplify  cooking. 


Ryzon  is  40c  for  a  full  16  ounce  pound — also  25c 
and  15c  packages.  The  new  Ryzon  Baking  Book 
( original  price  $1.00),  containing  250  practical 
recipes,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
30c  in  stamps  or  coin,  except  in  Canada k» 


For  instance,  batter  made  with  Ryzon 
Baking  Powder  may  be  put  into  ice  box  or 
a  cool  place  for  a  day  or  overnight  without 
harm.  The  biscuits  or  cake  will  be  just  as 
good  and  rise  just  as  well  as  if  baked  im¬ 
mediately. 


The  following  biscuits,  mixed  in  the 
morning,  baked  in  the  afternoon  and  served 
crisp  and  hot  are  delicious  and  unusual  for 
afternoon  tea. 


Ryzon  Cheese  Drop  Biscuit 

1  level  cupful  (%  pound)  flour. 

%  teaspoonful  salt. 

cupful  (1  gill)  water. 

3  level  teaspoonfuls  Ryzon. 

1  level  tablespoonful  ()4  ounce)  butter  or  fat. 
8  level  tablespoonfuls  (l/2  cup)  grated  cheese. 

Mix  like  drop  baking  powder  biscuit.  Bake 
twelve  minutes  in  hot  oven.  Sufficient  for  twelve 
biscuits. 


GENERALCHEMICALCCX 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 
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Wheat  Bubbles 


And  How  We  Create  Them 


That 


is 


Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat,  steam 
exploded. 

The  farmer  sends  to  our  hoppers  the 
finest  grains  he  grows. 

We  seal  those  grains  in  guns,  then 
apply  an  hour  of  fearful  heat.  When 
all  the  wheat  moisture  is  turned  to 
steam,  we  shoot  the  guns  and  the  grains 
explode. 

Prof.  Anderson’s  process. 
The  purpose  is  to  blast 
every  food  cell  so  diges¬ 
tion  is  easy  and  com¬ 
plete. 

But  the  result  is  also 
bubble  grains,  thin,  flaky, 
toasted,  with  a  nutty 
taste. 

The  three  Puffed 
Grains  are  in  this  way 
made  the  most  enticing 
cereal  foods  in  existence. 


Shot  from  Guns 

Puffed  to  8  Times  Normal  Size 

These  airy,  flimsy  Puffed  Grains  are  8  times  normal  size. 

They  taste  like  food  confections.  But  they  are  grain 
foods — two  are  whole  grains — fitted  for  digestion  as  grains 
never  were  before. 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  Float  in  your  bowls  of 
milk.  Mix  in  every  fruit  dish.  Crisp  and  lightly  butter  for 
children  to  eat  dry. 

There  is  no  other  grain  food  which  children  love  so  well. 


Puffed  Wheat — Puffed  Rice — Corn  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 
A  New  Puffed  Product 


ALSO  PANCAKES  NOW 

A  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour  Mixture 

Now  there  is  also  a 
Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour  mixture,  containing 
Puffed  Rice  ground.  It 
makes  fluffy  pancakes  with 
a  nut-like  taste — such  pan¬ 
cakes  as  you  never  tasted. 
Try  it.  Just  add  milk  or 
water.  The  flour  is  self- 
raising. 
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A  New  Discovery 

IN  the  December  issue  of  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  will  appear  a  story  about  a  new  process  for  pre¬ 
serving  eggs,  a  process  which  seems  to  offer  to  every 
farmer  and  every  egg  handler  a  simple  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  product  for  a  long  period — and  best  of  all,  of 
keeping  it  in  just  the  same  condition — with  all  of  the 
food  value — of  the  freshly  laid  egg. 

The  story  will  be  told  in  full  by  the  man  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  process  as  the  result  of  years  of  patient 
work.  Don’t  fail  to  get  your  copy  of  the  magazine  with 
this  story.  It  is  something  entirely  new  and  something 
that  you  will  want  to  know  about. 

*  *  *  * 

The  December  issue  will  also  contain  a  story  about 
a  man  who  is  little  known  to  the  public,  but  is  well- 
known  to  the  manufacturers  of  food  products.  This 
man  has  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  telling  manufacturers  how  to  keep  the  little  germs 
of  disease  out  of  their  product.  He  has  done  more  than 
that.  He  has  traveled  in  foreign  countries  and  there, 
too,  he  has  spread  the  gospel  of  clean  and  wholesome 
food.  He  is  a  scientist  and,  therefore,  not  a  publicist. 
That  is  why  his  great  work  which  has  benefited  human¬ 
ity  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  beyond  measure  is  so 
little  known  to  the  general  public.  The  American 
Food  Journal  will  tell  you  all  about  him  in  the  next 
issue. 

Hs  *  *  * 

The  December  issue  will  contain  an  article  with 
illustrations  on  how  a  big  city  supplies  food  to  its  people. 
We  are  just  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  municipalities 
responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  food  supply  and  food 
sanitation  and  it  behooves  us  all  to  know  more  about 
what  our  municipal  governments  are  doing  along  this 
line. 

*  *  *  * 

We  have  received  many  letters  telling  us  of  the 
steady  improvement  of  the  American  Food  Journal, 
and  this  is  further  evidenced  by  the  growing  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  This  magazine  aims  to  be  educative  and  we 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  anxious  to 
know  more  about  foods.  Read  the  American  Food 
Journal  if  you  want  to  have  the  latest  ideas  and  facts 
concerning  the  chemistry  and  the  economics  of  food. 

*  *  *  * 

And  now  the  farmers  are  organizing  to  tell  both 
labor  and  capital  what  they  must  do.  They  have  the 
edge  on  all  of  the  other  organizations  because  while  the 
capitalist  can’t  run  his  business  without  labor  and  the 
labor  can’t  run  a  business  without  capital,  the  farmer 
can  live  on  his  own  last  year’s  crops  and  give  them  all 
the  laugh. 

*  *  *  * 

Some  one  sent  to  this  office  recently  to  find  out 
how  many  pumpkin  pies  were  made  in  the  City  of  Chi¬ 
cago  last  year.  We  are  much  more  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  how  many  “pumpkin”  pies  were  made  out  of  squash 
or  sweet  potatoes. 


1  Cent 


5  Cents 


One  Costs  You 

Five  Times  the  Other 

Quaker  Oats  costs  one  cent  per  large  dish. 
A  cake  of  Hamburger  Steak  costs  five  times 
that.  So  does  a  small  serving  of  any  meat  or  fish. 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  the  finest  grade  of 
the  greatest  food  that  grows.  It  is  noted  as  a 
vim-producer  and  a  food  for  growth. 

It  is  almost  a  complete  food  —  nearly  the 
ideal  food.  A  food  which  every  modem  mother 
wants  her  child  to  get. 

35  Cents  Buys  6221  Calories 


The  3 5- cent  package  of 
Quaker  Oats  contains  6221 
calories.  That’s  the  energy 
unit  used  to  measure  food 
values. 

Compare  that  cost  with 
other  necessary  foods.  These 
are  the  figures  at  this 
writing : 


4  Oz.  Meat 

will  cost  8  cents,  or  8  times 
the  dish  of  oats. 


White  Fish 

or  mackerel  costs  some  8  cents 
per  serving  —  8  times  the  dish 
of  oats. 


Cost  of  6221  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats  .  .  35c 
In  Average  Meats  $2.89 
In  Average  Fish  .  .3.12 
In  Hen’s  Eggs  .  .  .3.75 
In  Vegetables,  68c  to  4.70 


Meats,  eggs,  fish  and  fowl, 
on  this  basis,  cost  nine  times 
Quaker  Oats  for  the  same 
calory  value. 

Each  large  package  served 
in  place  of  meat  saves  about 
$2.80. 

Save  that  in  your  breakfasts.  Everybody  should 
eat  oats  once  daily.  Then  the  saving  will  help  pay 
for  costlier  foods  at  dinner. 


One  Egg 

costs  4  cents,  or  4  times  the 
Quaker  Oats. 


With  That  Extra  Flavor 

15c  and  35c  per  package 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 

Packed  in  sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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Write  for  These  Reports 

A  great  food  control  laboratory  has  found  many 
important  reasons  why  you  should  ask  your 
grocer  and  butcher  to  use  wooden  dishes  for 
_  packaging  bulk  foods 

IF e  will  send  you  copies  of  these  reports 

The  Oval  Wood  Dish  Company 


Eastern  Office 
110  West  40th  Street 
New  York  City 


Western  Office 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Ill. 


SOME  FACTS  and  OPINIONS 

Editorials  About  Questions  Now  in  tbe  Foreground 


The  Women  and  Food 

HAYING  practically  won  their  fight  for  suffrage, 
the  women  who  have  fought  so  nobly  and  at 
times  so  strenuously  for  “votes  for  women/’  will 
now  turn  their  attention  to  the  study  of  those  things 
a  knowledge  of  which  are  necessary  if  they  are  to  prop¬ 
erly  exercise  the  franchise  which  they  will  shortly  be 
given,  according  to  an  announcement  made  by  Mrs. 
Carry  Chapman  Catt  in  a  speech  delivered  at  St.  Louis 
recently. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  feminine  population,  as 
a  whole,  is  not  already  as  capable  of  voting  intelligently 
as  our  masculine  contingent.  In  fact  when  we  consider 
how  many  men  have  for  years  and  generations  cast  their 
vote  by  the  “good  fellowship”  and  “good  sport”  plan  and 
how  many  others  have  permitted  the  ward  bosses  to  cast 
their  votes  for  them,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the 
women  are  less  capable  in  this  particular  than  the  men. 
It  does  mean,  however, — if  the  plan  is  carried  out 
that  the  women  are  going  to  systematically  train  them¬ 
selves  to  do  their  own  thinking  before  voting,  and  in  this 
they  are  to  be  congratulated. 

It  is  seldom  that  citizens  get  an  opportunity  to  cast 
a  vote  directly  on  a  food  matter,  never-the-less,  as  food 
matters  are  among  the  most  important  before  the  people, 
it  is  a  plain  duty  for  all  to  inform  themselves  regarding 
food  values,  food  laws  and  regulations  and  the  place  in 
the  economic  world  which  each  food  producer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  occupies. 

Even  before  the  suffrage  movement  seemed  as  near 
to  success  as  it  does  now  the  voice  of  the  woman  was 
listened  to  on  food.  If  now,  as  they  are  about  to  get  the 
vote,  they  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  kinds  of  foods 
offered ;  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  made  and 
distributed;  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  if  they  will 
back  their  opinions  with  their  votes  they  can  become  the 
dominating  force  in  seeing  that  the  world  is  properly 
fed  at  proper  prices. 

Every  food  manufacturer  recognizes  the  power  of 
the  women  to  make  or  break  his  business  and  every  food 
manufacturer  advertises  to  the  women.  With  the  en¬ 
larged  power  that  is  about  to  be  given  them  the  leminine 
voice  will  have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  directly  as 
it  has  never  been  heard  before  and  food  conditions  ought 


to  be  bettered  in  direct  ratio  to  the  way  in  which  they 
recognize  this  power  and  exercise  it. 


Federalizing  Food  Control 

XCEPT  for  the  fact  that  some  of  our  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  appeared  with  editorials  favoring 
the  passage  of  the  Calder  bill  which  seeks  to  take 
from  the  states  the  power  of  control  over  foods  and 
drugs  that  pass  in  interstate  commerce,  and  some  of  the 
medical  journals  have  opposed  its  passage  because  of  the 
greater  power  for  harm  which  it  will  give  to  certain 
medicinal  preparations  of  unsavory  reputation,  there 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  interest  stirred  up  and  little 
publicity  given  to  this  proposed  measure,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  that  has  come 
before  Congress  in  many  years. 

In  spite  of  the  seeming  lack  of  interest,  however, 
there  is  a  strong  force  behind  this  bill  and  it  now  looks 
as  though  it  is  going  to  be  passed.  The  force  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  food 
products  who  have  long  suffered  under  the  diversified, 
and,  in  many  cases,  contradictory  laws  of  the  various 
states  governing  food  production  and  distribution. 

It  is  right  that  the  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  food  products  should  have  some  relief  from  the  intol¬ 
erable  conditions  which  they  have  bucked  against  for 
years  and  which  have  cost  them  and  the  public  large  sums 
of  money  and  have  actually  worked  to  keep  down  produc¬ 
tion  to  some  extent,  and  there  could  be  no  more  oppor¬ 
tune  time  for  the  introduction  of  such  legislation  than 
the  present  when  the  world  is  looking  to  this  country  for 
much  of  its  food  supply  and  when  the  citizens  of  our  own 
domain  are  crying  out  against  the  high  cost  of  living. 
But  it  is  only  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  will  be  the  only 
law  under  which  almost  all  of  our  food  will  be  produced 
and  distributed  if  the  Calder  bill  is  passed,  is  not  as 
strong  in  many  respects  as  it  should  be  if  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  be  kept  on  as  high  a  plane  as  it  has  been 
placed  by  the  various  state  laws. 

This  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  reason  for  defeating 
the  Calder  bill,  but  it  is  a  reason,  and  a  strong  one,  why 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  the  Federal 
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act  and  give  the  Federal  authorities  who  are  charged 
with  its  enforcement  sufficient  powers  to  properly  con¬ 
trol  food  affairs. 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  more  of  a 
“Thou  Shalt  Not”  law  than  a  “Thou  Shalt”  law,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  the  Federal  agents  have  had  to 
call  upon  state  agents  to  stop  certain  frauds  and  injus¬ 
tices  which  were  being  perpetrated  upon  the  public,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  the  full  authority  to  go  as  far  as  the 
state  agents  were  able  to  do. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  Federal  laws 
also  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  give  Federal  agents 
as  much  power  as  they  should  have  to  control  the  fake 
medicine  situation.  The  fact  that  this  situation  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  might  be  is  due  to  the  state  authorities  in 
a  measure  and  to  the  activities  of  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 
The  latter  organization  has  induced  many  newspapers 
to  refuse  advertising  of  these  fake  medicine  concerns 
and  they  have  driven  many  of  the  nostrums  from  the 
market  by  enforcing  the  truth  in  advertising  laws. 

This  duty,  however,  should  not  be  left  to  an  outside 
force,  but  should  be  assumed  fully  by  our  Federal 
authorities  in  the  event  of  our  laws  being  Federalized, 
and  it  is  not  premature  to  say  that  steps  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  correct  our  Food  and  Drugs  Act  so  that 
the  passage  of  the  Calder  bill  will  not  make  it  easier  for 
the  indecent  medicine  venders  to  prey  upon  the  weaker 
members  of  our  race. 


Food  Officials’  Pay 

AT  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  dairy,  food  and  drug  officials  there  was  some 
talk  among  the  delegates  about  the  salaries  which 
are  paid  the  men  in  this  branch  of  governmental  work 
and  there  were  many  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
same  amount  of  skill  and  energy  is  being  paid  for  at 
much  higher  rates  by  private  concerns  than  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  fact  that  several  men  prominent  in  this  work 
have  recently  resigned  to  attach  themselves  to  private 
organizations  or  companies  of  food  manufacturers  or 
distributors  seems  to  support  this  theory.  Dr.  Alsberg, 
too,  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  trained  technical 
men  to  take  up  this  work  and  these  facts  seem  to  support 
the  theory  that  our  public  servants  who  are  charged  with 
the  very  important  duties  of  guarding  the  public’s 
stomach  against  adulterated  and  improper  food,  are  but 
poorly  paid. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  government  employes 
will  never  form  a  union  and  affiliate  themselves  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  as  did  the  actors.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  our  dignified  food  control  officials 
marching  down  the  streets  bearing  banners  demanding 
more  pay  or  a  strike. 

The  answer  to  the  low  pay  and  rapidly  increasing 
cost  of  living  will  be  evidenced  simply  by  the  dwindling 
of  the  number  of  trained  men  in  food  control  positions 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  dangers  to  the 
public  in  deceptively  labeled  and  adulterated  foods. 

There  can  be  no  good  reason  advanced  why  the 
trained  men  in  the  government’s  employ  should  not  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  as  their  services  would  bring  if  they  were 
in  the  employ  of  some  corporation  or  food  producers  or¬ 
ganization. 

Food  Handlers 

HILE  we  have  very  few  effective  regulations  in 
force  in  our  municipalities  concerning  food 
handlers  in  the  stores  and  restaurants,  the  fact 
that  we  need  such  laws  and  regulations  is  beginning  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  various  officials. 

The  physicians  do  not  agree  as  to  just  what  the 
“flu”  is,  but  practically  all  agree  that  there  would  be 
much  less  of  this  disease  prevalent  if  there  were  more 
stringent  measures  placed  in  force  in  the  various  cities 
regarding  food  handling.  Waiters  and  storekeepers 
make  up  a  fine  little  body  of  disease  germ  spreaders  if 
they  are  not  made  to  exercise  more  care  in  the  way  in 
which  they  handle  the  food  and  eating  utensils  when 
serving  the  public. 

Everybody  must  have  food,  therefore,  everybody 
should  take  more  interest  in  the  way  in  which  our  food 
supplies  are  produced  and  distributed.  More  knowledge 
about  food  matters  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  day. 


Some  manufacturers  seem  to  be  quite  peeved  be¬ 
cause  the  government  insists  that  a  coal  tar  sweetener 
is  not  food  and  should  not  be  substituted  for  sugar,  a 
good  food,  in  things  that  we  drink  and  eat.  We  wonder 
if  these  same  manufacturers  would  not  kick  very  strenu¬ 
ously  if  they  paid  wool  prices  for  a  suit  of  clothes  only 
to  learn  later  that  there  was  no  wool  in  the  cloth  of 
which  the  clothes  were  made. 


When  you  buy  food  for  its  caloric  value,  don’t  for- 
get  that  calories  are  merely  heat  measurement  units. 
Pure  fat  will  give  an  immense  number  of  calories,  but 
it  is  not  a  balanced  ration. 


Ho  w  Chemists  Have  Succeeded  In 
Duplicating  Nature  s  Products 

By  J.  J.  WILLAMAN 

Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


THERE  is  a  prevailing  idea 
among  those  who  are  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  the  profession  of 
chemistry  that  the  main  object  in 
life  of  the  chemist  is  to  tear  things 
apart  in  order  to  see  what  they  are 
made  of,  and  to  scrutinize  substances 
for  adulterations  and  impurities.  It 
is  thought  that  new  facts  in  chem¬ 
istry  are  sought  on  the  one  hand  by 
those  who  can  utilize  them  in  foist¬ 
ing  some  new  substitute  or  sham  ar¬ 
ticle  or  “just  as  good”  commodity  on 
the  purchasing  public,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  those  who  are  hired  by 
the  state  or  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  discover  such  frauds,  to  pros¬ 
ecute  the  offenders,  and  to  warn  the 
public.  There  is,  however,  a  phase 
of  chemistry  that  is  at  least  as  impor¬ 
tant  as,  and  far  more  interesting 
than  the  above.  And  as  this  phase  of 
chemistry  is  developing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  at  the  present  time,  and  as  it 
affects  practically  every  individual  in 
one  way  or  another,  it  is  thought  de¬ 
sirable  to  lay  before  the  readers  a 
brief  exposition  of  this  particular 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  chemist. 

Synthetic  Products 

When  the  housewife  wants  to  im¬ 
part  to  her  pudding  the  flavor  of 
vanilla,  she  asks  for  a  bottle  of  va¬ 
nilla  at  the  store.  If  she  be  an  el¬ 
derly  housewife,  she  unconsciously 
assumes  without  looking  at  the 
bottle,  that  she  is  getting  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  vanilla  bean,  for 
her  mother  used  to  buy  the  beans 
and  make  her  own  extract,  and 
of  course  that  is  the  way  the 
factory  does  it.  If  she  be  a 
younger  housewife,  however,  she 
never  stops  to  think  what  her  pur¬ 
chase  is,  where  it  comes  from,  how  it 
is  made ;  she  knows  it  will  make  va¬ 
nilla  pudding,  so  what’s  the  differ¬ 
ence  what  or  where  or  how?  Like 
as  not,  the  bottle  says  on  the  label, 
as  is  demanded  by  the  Pure  Food 
Laws,  “Vanilla  flavor;  contains  va¬ 
nillin.”  Now,  “vanilla  flavor”  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  “vanilla  ex¬ 
tract”  and  therein  lies  the  story. 

Some  years  ago  a  chemist,  after 
long  and  arduous  labor,  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  identity  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  flavoring  material  of  the  va¬ 
nilla  pod.  He  found  out  its  exact 


In  this  article  a  chemist  tells 
how  the  development  of  the 
science  of  chemistry  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of 
products  that  look ,  taste,  smell 
and  act  like  natural  products 
hut  which  are  in  reality  the 
product  of  factories. 

Chemists  are  not  men  who 
merely  tear  things  apart  to  see 
what  they  are  made  of.  The 
new  science  of  synthetic  chem¬ 
istry  is  a  building  process  by 
which  the  scientist  first  learns 
nature’s  secrets  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  imitate  nature’s  prod¬ 
ucts. 


formula;  he  discovered  its  exact  in¬ 
ner  constitution;  and  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  find  a  way  of  producing  the 
substance  artificially.  He  called  this 
active  constituent  of  the  vanilla  bean 
“vanillin.”  A  firm  began  manufac¬ 
turing  it  on  a  large  scale ;  they  made 
a  solution  of  it,  colored  the  solution 
with  caramel,  bottled  it,  sold  it  for 
vanilla  extract,  and  no  one  knew  the 
difference.  And  why  should  they? 
The  artificial  compound  was  abso¬ 
lutely  identical  with  the  active  com¬ 
pound  of  the  bean ;  it  was  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  but  the  real  thing,  produced 
synthetically. 

Perhaps  another  brand  of  vanilla 
in  your  kitchen  may  say  on  the  label 
that  it  contains  vanillin  and  cou- 
marin.  Now  coumarin,  which  is  the 
compound  responsible  for  the  odor 
of  new  mown  hay,  in  concentrated 
solutions  has  a  flavor  which  suggests 
vanilla,  although  it  is  not  found  in 
the  vanilla  bean.  Hence,  coumarin, 
when  used  to  imitate  the  vanilla  fla¬ 
vor,  is  a  substitute  pure  and  simple ; 
it  is  chemical  camouflage. 

Imitating  Nature 

Although  it  is  no  slight  trick  to 
find  artificial  compounds  which  will 
simulate  the  products  of  nature,  we 
shall  consider  here  only  those  cases 
in  which  the  chemist  has  actually 
achieved  the  duplication  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  product. 

There  are  in  chemistry  just  two 
great  processes— analysis  and  syn¬ 


thesis.  Analysis  consists  in  the 
chemical  examination  and  testing  of 
a  substance  to  discover  its  nature,  its 
constitution,  and  its  identity ;  it  is 
always  a  tearing  down  process.  Syn¬ 
thesis,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  building 
up  process.  It  takes  two  or  more 
known  substances  and  combines  them 
to  make  a  different  known  substance. 
Perhaps  a  half  dozen  stages  in  the 
building  up  process  are  passed 
through,  but  always  the  final  objec¬ 
tive  is  kept  in  sight. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  setting  about 
to  duplicate  one  of  nature’s  sub¬ 
stances,  on  a  large  scale,  three  sep¬ 
arate  phases  of  the  works  are  in¬ 
volved.  First,  the  analysis  of  the 
compound  to  discover  its  constitu¬ 
tion;  second,  the  synthesis  of  that 
compound  in  the  laboratory ;  and 
third,  the  synthesis  of  the  compound 
on  a  factory  scale.  Many  natural 
substances  can  be  reproduced  in  the 
laboratory,  but  cannot  be  produced 
on  a  commercial  scale  except  at  a 
prohibitive  cost. 

A  Long  Task 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  historic 
achievements  along  this  line  was  the 
synthesis  of  indigo.  It  took  Bayer 
fifteen  years  to  discover  the  process 
of  making  artificial  indigo,  and 
twenty  more  years  to  put  the  process 
on  a  factory  basis.  As  a  result,  we 
now  have  a  dye  which  is  more  con¬ 
stant  in  composition  and  quality 
than  the  natural  product;  and  the 
great  fields  of  indigo  in  India  and 
Japan  are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Another  dye  plant  that  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  fate  is  madder.  This  was  the 
source  of  the  beautiful  alizarine,  un¬ 
til  the  constitution  of  the  dye  and  a 
method  of  preparing  it  from  a  coal- 
tar  product  were  discovered,  when 
the  synthetic  substance  entirely  re¬ 
placed  the  natural. 

Other  examples  of  the  discovery  of 
the  secrets  of  nature’s  colors  might 
be  sighted,  but  the  two  above  are  the 
most  important.  By  far  the  greater 
majority  of  our  dyes  are  purely  arti¬ 
ficial;  they  are  never  found  in  na¬ 
ture,  at  least  to  our  knowledge.  The 
rivalry  between  the  laboratories  of 
man  and  those  of  nature  has  resulted 
in  the  former  far  outstripping  the 
latter  in  the  production  of  tints  use- 
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ful  to  man  in  the  coloring  of  fab¬ 
rics,  paper,  leather,  hair,  and  other 
materials. 

Probably  the  most  romantic  field 
in  chemistry  is  that  of  the  floral  per¬ 
fumes.  Milady  must  have  her  scents, 
and  though  she  use  but  a  drop  a  day, 
the  aggregate  is  considerable;  the 
demand  on  the  odorous  flowers  of  na¬ 
ture  is  very  heavy.  It  requires  many 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  flowers  to 
yield  a  pound  of  concentrated  es¬ 
sence;  hence  even  the  ten  billion 
pounds  of  flowers  of  all  kinds,  which 
Duncan  tells  us  are  picked  annually 
by  the  people  of  Grasse,  France,  can¬ 
not  possibly  supply  the  perfume 
market  of  the  world. 

Perfumes  Start 

Time  was  when  the  gentleman 
wore  the  perfume ;  but  in  those  days 
the  chemists  were  busy  trying  to 
make  gold  out  of  lead,  and  it  never 
entered  their  heads  that  they  could 
court  favor  of  their  ladies  by  induc¬ 
ing  them  to  use  the  ravishing  ex¬ 
tracts  of  flowers,  and  then  proceed  to 
make  those  extracts  out  of  clay,  as  it 
were,  in  their  test  tubes  and  retorts. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  chemist  is 
doing  now,  however;  he  has  dupli¬ 
cated  a  great  many  of  our  most 
prized  floral  odors;  he  has  produced 
them  at  so  low  a  cost  that  everyone, 
down  to  the  most  humble  of  all 
miladies,  can  now  scent  at  least  her 
kerchief;  he  has  produced  them  so 
abundantly  that  hardly  a  cake  of 
soap  of  any  kind  now  appears  on  the 
market  unperfumed ;  and  he  has  car¬ 
ried  his  art  to  such  heights  of  per¬ 
fection  that  the  operator  of  a  movie 
parlor  can  now  tint  the  subconscious¬ 
ness  of  his  patrons  by  breathing  into 
the  air  of  the  hall  a  trace  of  this 
kind  of  scent  for  a  murder  scene,  of 
that  scent  for  a  love  episode,  and  of 
something  else  for  a  country  party, 
and  thus,  with  music,  exploit  the 
great  triumvirate  of  our  sense  organs, 
the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  nose. 

The  odorous  material  from  a  given 
flower  is  seldom  if  ever  a  single  sub¬ 
stance;  usually  it  is  a  complex  mix¬ 
ture  of  many,  perhaps  half  a  hun¬ 
dred,  different  substances.  To 
separate  these  components,  to  analyze 
each  one  to  determine  its  chemical 
constitution,  and  then  to  discover  the 
method  of  synthesizing  it,  is  indeed 
a  herculean  task.  The  successful  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  hence  relatively 
few  in  number,  and  have  been  the 
product  not  of  one  mind,  but  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  many  minds,  work¬ 
ing  for  many  years,  in  several  labora¬ 
tories,  often  in  several  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

For  example,  the  essence  of  jas¬ 


mine  has  been  found  to  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  composition:  benzyl  acetate, 
65.0%  ;  linalool,  15.5%  ;  linalyl  ace¬ 
tate,  7.5%;  benzyl  alcohol,  6.0%; 
jasmone,  3.0%  ;  indol,  2.5%  ;  methyl 
anthranilate,  0.5%;  and  traces  of 
geraniol  and  para-cresol.  With  this 
formula  firmly  established,  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  perfumer  has  now  only  to 
assemble  the  pure  constituents  and 
blend  them  in  the  proper  proportion. 
And  in  assembling  them,  he  cannot 
call  upon  the  chemist  for  all  of 
them ;  he  must  still  go  to  nature  for 
some.  For  instance,  the  benzyl  al¬ 
cohol  and  acetate  and  the  cresol  can 
be  obtained  most  easily  from  coal- 
tar  products ;  the  linalool  and  linalyl 
acetate  cannot  be  readily  synthesized, 
so  are  obtained  from  the  Mexican 
linaloe  plant  and  from  a  certain  kind 
of  South  American  rosewood.  And 
the  traces  of  constituents  may  not 
be  ignored  any  more  than  the  oboe 
or  the  flutes  may  be  left  out  of  a 
symphony  orchestra.  While  indol  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolting 
odor  of  human  feces,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  trace  of  it  in  the  above 
formula  makes  or  breaks  the  jasmine 
scent. 

The  Artist  Enters 

When  it  comes  to  building  up  new 
and  delightful  olfactory  sensations 
which  do  not  exist  even  in  nature, 
the  chemist  gathers  up  his  science 
and  steps  aside,  making  way  for  the 
artist.  For  the  perfume  artist,  with 
his  highly  trained  and  sensitive  nose, 
is  the  one  who  actually  combines  the 
available  pure  oils  and  produces  the 
multitude  of  different  perfumes 
which  are  so  gaily  vialled  and  bottled 
and  displayed  in  our  shops.  The 
perfume  artist  has  a  new  world  at  his 
feet ;  by  his  ecstatic  creations  he  can 
transport  us  into  realms  of  delight 
undreamed  of.  As  a  recent  writer 
says,  “Just  as  the  chemist  has  found 
the  delightful  fragrance  of  new 
mown  hay  to  be  due  to  the  crystalline 
lactone  coumarin,  so  in  time  he  will 
discover  and  synthesize  the  refresh¬ 
ing  odor  of  the  sea-borne  breeze,  the 
exhilarating  fragrance  abounding 
within  the  forest  after  a  warm  rain, 
and  the  many  charming  odors  which 
prevail  at  the  various  seasons  in  the 
fields.” 

Thanks  to  the  synthesizing  chem¬ 
ist,  we  no  longer  have  to  gather  the 
sputum  of  the  whale  from  the  surface 
of  the  seas  for  our  ambergris ;  and  we 
no  longer  have  to  obtain  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  from  natural  sources,  but 
simply  manufacture  benzaldehyde. 

A  less  romantic,  but  eminently 
useful  field  of  activity  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  chemist,  is  that  of  making 


hard  fat  out  of  vegetable  oils.  There 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  peanut,  corn,  and  soy  bean  oil 
available  for  use  as  human  food  and 
for  soap  manufacture,  if  its  physical 
condition  as  a  soft  oil  did  not  limit 
or  even  preclude  its  adaptability  for 
these  purposes.  Human  beings, 
Americans,  at  least,  are  not  used  to 
cooking  with  oils ;  they  demand  fats. 
And  an  oil  makes  a  soap  that  is  too 
soft  for  most  purposes.  Now,  chem¬ 
ists  found  that  the  main  constituent 
of  lard,  tallow,  and  other  body  fats 
of  animals  is  stearin,  and  the  main 
constituent  in  the  vegetable  oils  is 
olein.  They  further  found  that  the 
difference  between  stearin  and  olein 
is  six  atoms  of  hydrogen.  That  is, 
tue  molecule  of  stearin  is  represented 
by  the  formula  C57H110O6 ;  the  mole¬ 
cule  of  olein  by  C57H104O6(  the  C,  H, 
and  O  symbolizing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  respectively).  They 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  causing 
six  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  combine 
with  the  olein  to  form  stearin.  And 
after  many  years  of  vicissitude  this 
process  is  now  an  established  com¬ 
mercial  fact.  It  is  called  hydrogena¬ 
tion.  By  means  of  it  vegetable  oils 
are  converted  into  beautiful  solid, 
white  fat,  which  is  finding  favor  with 
American  housewives  as  lard  com¬ 
pound  and  lard  substitute,  and 
which  is  sold  under  many  copy¬ 
righted  names.  Also,  the  soap  mak¬ 
ers  use  great  quantities  of  these  “fats 
made  to  order.”  The  process  can  be 
carried  to  any  degree  of  completion, 
producing  fats  of  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency. 

Nature  in  a  Factory 

We  could  go  on  and  discuss  what 
the  synthesizing  chemist  has  done  in 
the  duplication  of  natural  medicines 
and  drugs,  of  rubber  and  other  gums, 
and  of  many  other  substances  re¬ 
quired  by  this  complex  civilization 
of  ours.  The  idea  behind  all  of 
them,  however,  is  simply  this:  to 
produce  in  the  factory,  within  a 
small  space  and  under  economical 
conditions  of  labor  and  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  the  same  substances  which  na¬ 
ture  produces  in  out-of-the-way  trop¬ 
ical  jungles,  or  in  a  few  rare  odorous 
blossoms,  or  on  acres  of  land  that 
could  more  profitably  be  devoted  to 
other  kinds  of  crops.  The  further 
idea  is  to  produce  those  materials  in 
more  standard  grades,  to  maintain  a 
supply  free  from  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather,  and  to  deilver  them  to  the 
consumer  more  cheaply  and  more 
abundantly  than  the  natural  product. 
And  the  still  further  idea  is  to  im¬ 
prove  on  nature;  to  produce  sub¬ 
stances  that  she  never  did. 


Standardization  of  Baskets  Saves 

Sp  ace  an  d  Trouble 

By  F.  P.  DOWNING 

Investigator  in  Marketing,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


IT  is  a  most  difficult  and  often¬ 
times  intricate  problem  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  type  of  shipping  con¬ 
tainer  best  adapted  to  marketing  the 
products  of  farm  or  orchard.  ISTo 
container  of  today  has  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  properties  and  none  of  the 
defects  of  an  ideal  package.  The  ship¬ 
per,  therefore,  must  study  the  prob¬ 
lem.  :  Will  the  container  carry  safely 
to  market?  Is  its  cost  excessive? 
Does  it  load  well  in  wagon  or  car 
and  are  adequate  means  provided  for 
ventilation  ?  Is  it  attractive,  adapt¬ 
able  to  packing?  Are  means  pro¬ 
vided  for  preventing  theft?  Will  the 
package  “nest”  when  shipped  empty  ? 
Can  the  package  be  conveniently 
carried  home  from  market  ?  Investi¬ 
gations,  study,  and  experience  alone 
will  determine  the  type  of  package 
having  the  greatest  number  of  these 
and  other  desirable  attributes. 

The  Grape  Basket 

The  Climax  basket,  better  known 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  as 
the  grape  basket,  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  an  ideal  package  for 
the  marketing  of  Concord  grapes. 
It  has  a  solid  bottom,  veneered  sides, 
is  equipped  either  with  a  wooden  or 
wire  handle,  and,  when  shipped  any 
distance,  is  provided  with  a  solid  or 
ventilated  cover.  It  differs  from 
fruit  or  till  baskets  in  that  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  enclosed  within  a  shipping 
crate ;  and  from  hampers  and  round 
stave  baskets  in  that  it  is  not  made 
in  sizes  exceeding  sixteen  quarts.  It 
is  chosen  because  of  the  protection  it 
gives  to  the  fruit,  its  suitability  for 
certain  markets,  its  market  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  its  cheapness,  and  its  avail¬ 
ability. 

Climax  baskets  are  not  limited  to 
the  marketing  of  grapes.  They  have 
been  successfully  used  in  shipping 
tomatoes,  peaches,  cucumbers,  cher¬ 
ries,  mushrooms,  huckleberries, 
limes,  apples,  cantaloupes,  and  many 


This  is  the  second  article  on 
containers. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Downing 
tells  how  baskets  have  been 
standardized ,  thus  obviating 
the  great  trouble  and  confusion 
which  has  long  been  a  source 
of  worry  to  food  shippers  as 
well  as  to  food  control  officials. 
The  accompanying  tables  show 
how  the  number  of  sizes  has 
been  reduced  in  New  York  by 
standardization. 


other  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  some 
instances,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  containers  of  like  size.  This 
package  is  most  popular  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  states'.  It  is  rarely 
used  in  the  South  or  Far  West.  Its 
use  in  Texas  has  been  limited  largely 
to  the  marketing  of  limes.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  it  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  Yakima  region 
in  marketing  Concord  grapes. 

In  Indiana  and  Illinois  a  14-quart 
Climax  basket  was  formerly  extensively 
used  in  marketing  cantaloupes.  The 
12-quart  basket  is  rather  small  for  this 
purpose,  and,  although  still  exten¬ 
sively  used,  it  is  gradually  being  sup¬ 
planted  in  these  states  by  the  canta¬ 
loupe  crate.  A  13-quart  Climax  basket 
has  been  for  years  the  popular  type  of 
shipping  basket  for  tomatoes  from 
Marietta,  Ohio.  The  12-quart  basket  is 
now  used  with  equal  success,  although 
at  first  its  use  was  strenuously  op¬ 
posed.  In  the  vicinity  of  West  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania, 
a  5%-quart  Climax  basket,  known  as 
the  4-pound  mushroom  basket,  was 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  practically  all 
other  packages.  The  4-quart  basket, 
holding  three  pounds  of  mushrooms, 
now  supplants  the  old  style  container. 

Many  Sizes  Used 

Grapes  have  been  marketed  for 
years  in  Climax  baskets  of  a  great 
number  of  sizes  and  shapes.  The 
styles  of  Climax  baskets  shown  in  the 
bottom  rows  of  the  accompanying 
illustration  are  a  few  of  the  sizes  for¬ 
merly  used  for  this  purpose.  The  lVs- 
quart  basket  was  used  in  the  vicinity 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  the  1^-quart 
basket  in  central  New  York;  the  2%- 
quart  basket  throughout  the  New  York 


grape  regions;  the  3-quart  basket  in 
some  sections  of  southern  Michigan; 
the  4y2,  5  and  5%-quart  baskets  in 
Michigan  and  New  York;  the  8-quart 
basket  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  11  and 
12-quart  baskets  in  general  use 
throughout  the  grape  sections  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  In 
Iowa  and  Kansas  the  5-quart  basket 
was  in  extensive  use. 

No  two  manufacturers  produced  bas¬ 
kets  identical  in  size  or  dimensions.  A 
glance  at  Table  1,  given  below,  will 
show  a  few  of  the  sizes  manufactured 
prior  to  1916. 

This  table  will  readily  convince  the 
reader  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
so  many  sizes,  the  inevitable  result 
being  confusion,  misunderstanding, 
deception  and  fraud.  The  capacity  of 
baskets  varied  with  the  locality,  the 
desires  of  the  individual  grower,  and 
from  season  to  season.  The  basket 
manufacturer  has  often  times  been  at 
the  end  of  his  resources.  He  dared 
not  overstock,  for  in  so  doing  he  fre¬ 
quently  found  his  baskets  a  drug  on 
the  market  the  following  year.  He 
was  subjected  to  the  expense  and  trou¬ 
ble  of  ordering  a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
pensive  basket  forms  to  satisfy  either 
the  greed  or  the  mere  whim  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  could  not  lay  in  his  bas¬ 
ket  stock  in  advance  nor  run  his 
factory  during  the  slack  periods.  Conse- 
quently,  he  was  often  unable  to  fill 
rush  orders.  For  this  reason  growers 
suffered  correspondingly  large  losses 
due  to  their  inability  to  secure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  baskets  to  market 
their  crop.  The  grower  who  deceived 
his  customers  by  shipping  undersize 
baskets  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
gain  often  times  found  that  the  next 
season  this  worked  to  his  disadvan¬ 
tage,  as  the  trade  either  refused  to 
deal  with  him  or  would  not  pay  him 
prevailing  market  prices  for  his  crop. 
It  became  evident  that  some  remedy 
for  this  situation  must  be  found. 

First  Legislation 

The  passage  of  the  net  weight  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in 
1913  was  the  first  piece  of  federal  leg¬ 
islation  affecting  the  disclosure  of  the 
quantity  of  grapes  in  baskets.  This 
act,  in  such  cases,  served  to  point  out 
the  wide  variations  in  contents.  It 
showed  the  weights  of  baskets  of 
grapes  to  vary  almost  by  pounds — 
three  pounds,  four  pounds,  five  pounds, 
six  pounds,  seven  pounds  and  eight 
pounds  being  the  common  weights  of 
table  grapes,  and  sixteen  to  twenty- 
pound  baskets  the  prevailing  sizes  for 
wine  grapes.  Moreover,  the  law  is 
difficult  to  enforce  in  the  case  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which,  owing  to 
their  perishable  nature,  must  move 
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rapidly  and  which,  in  addition,  are 
subject  to  considerable  variations  in 
weight  owing  to  evaporation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  did  not  afford  the  complete 
relief  sought. 

Some  of  the  states  most  vitally  in¬ 
terested  then  sought  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  grape  baskets 
through  the  enactment  of  state  laws. 
The  first  state  to  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem  was  New  York.  In  1913  the 
New  York  legislature  passed  a  law 
standardizing  three  types  of  grape  bas¬ 
kets — the  4-pound,  8-pound,  and  20- 
pound  sizes — giving  dimensions  of 
each,  but  allowing  other  baskets  to  be 
used  if  marked  to  show  the  true  net 
weight  or  measure  (see  Table  2).  The 
4-pound  basket  had  an  approximate 
capacity  of  2%  quarts;  the  8-pound 
basket  five  quarts;  and  the  20-pound 
basket  12  quarts.  This  law  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  some  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
attempt  to  standardize  the  basket  on 
the  basis  of  weight,  however,  did  not 
work  out  successfully  and  this  law  was 
repealed  in  1917. 

In  1915  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Standard  Container  Act,  stand¬ 
ardizing  berry  boxes  and  grape 
baskets.  (See  Table  2.)  This  act  pro¬ 
vided  for  three  sizes  of  Climax  bas¬ 
kets,  known  as  the  Standard  Pony, 
Standard  Basket  and  Standard  Jumbo 
basket.  The  dimensions  and  capacity 
of  these  baskets  were  not  identical 
with  the  dimensions  given  in  the  New 
York  law. 

It  then  became  apparent  that  the 
problem  of  standardizing  grape  bas¬ 
kets  was  one  for  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  solve,  and  after  many  confer¬ 
ences  between  manufacturers,  ship¬ 
pers,  government  officials  and  others,  a 
bill  was  prepared  and  introduced  into 
Congress.  The  committee  having  the 
Climax  basket  bill  in  charge  combined 
the  same  with  a  bill  standardizing 
berry  boxes  and  baskets,  also  pending 
in  Congress,  and  the  result  was  the 
passage  of  the  present  United  States 
Standard  Container  Act.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  law  to  berry  boxes  and 
other  small  fruit  baskets  has  already 
been  discussed.  In  addition,  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  three  sizes  of  Climax  baskets 
for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  the  2-quart,  4-quart  and  12- 
quart  baskets.  The  dimensions  of 


these  baskets  were  incorporated  in  the 
law  (see  Table  2)  and  penalties  for 
the  shipment,  or  the  manufacture  or 
sale  for  shipment,  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  of  baskets  of  other  dimensions 
or  capacity,  either  empty  or  filled, 
were  provided. 

The  United  States  Standard  Con¬ 
tainer  Act  became  operative  Nov.  1, 
1917,  fourteen  months  after  its  pas¬ 
sage.  The  enforcement  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  law  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Markets.  Its  passage  and  enforcement 
have  resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  non-stand¬ 
ard  Climax  baskets.  The  public,  as  a 
whole,  knows  little  of  the  workings  of 
of  the  results  of  this  legislation,  but 
growers,  shippers,  basket  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  the  produce  trade  fully  realize 
the  importance  and  benefits  of  the  act 
and  in  many  cases  are  desirous  of  see¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  under¬ 
lying  this  piece  of  legislation  extended 
to  other  types  of  shipping  containers, 
such  as  the  hamper,  round  stave  bas¬ 
ket,  market  baskets  and,  wherever  fea¬ 
sible,  to  fruit  and  vegetable  boxes  and 
crates. 

The  standardization  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  containers  should  be  along 
three  lines — capacity,  dimensions  and 
strength,  or  ability  to  carry  safely. 
The  United  States  Standard  Container 
Act  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  frail,  poorly  constructed  Climax 
baskets.  The  basket  manufacturer  is 
still  at  liberty  to  use  poor  material  in 
his  baskets  and  to  undersell  his  com¬ 
petitor  by  cutting  down  on  the  thick¬ 
ness  -of  veneer  on  sides,  hoops  or  han¬ 
dles.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
National  Basket  and  Fruit  Package 
Manufacturers  Association  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  in  March,  1919,  the  committee 
on  Climax  baskets,  realizing  this  de¬ 
fect  in  the  law,  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  association: 

“Dimensions  upon  Climax  baskets 
have  heretofore  been  established  by 
federal  legislation,  but  the  following 
specifications  not  covered  by  federal 
legislation  are  recommended: 

Two-quart  backets:  side  stave 
to  be  1/20- in.  thick;  hoops  to  be 
1/20-in.  thick,  and  top  hoops  to  be 
of  a  minimum  width  of  y2- in.  and 
bottom  hoops  to  be  of  a  minimum 
width  of  y%- in. 


Four-quart  baskets:  side  staves 
to  be  1/18-in.  thick;  hoops  to  be 
1/18-in.  thick,  top  hoop  to  be  a 
minimum  of  54-in.  wide  and  bot¬ 
tom  hoop  to  be  a  minimum  of 
3/s-in.  wide. 

Twelve -quart  baskets:  side 
staves  to  be  1/16-in.  thick  as  a 
minimum;  hoops  to  be  minimum 
thickness  of  1/16-in.,  top  hoops  to 
be  minimum  width  of  1-in.  and 
bottom  hoops  to  be  minimum 
width  of  7/16-in. 

Handles  to  be  of  a  minimum 
thickness  of  J4-in.  and  minimum 
width  of  1%-in.” 

These  specifications  will  be  of  direct 
assistance  to  buyers  of  Climax  baskets 
in  the  comparison  of  bids  from  differ¬ 
ent  firms,  whose  variations  in  price 
may  be  due  to  difference  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  baskets.  If  the  bas¬ 
ket  specifications  do  not  come  up  to 
the  grades  advocated  by  the  National 
Basket  Association,  the  order  should 
be  rejected. 

The  majority  of  Climax  basket  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  situated  in  the  northern 
states.  These  factories,  over  fifty  in 
number,  are  most  numerous  in  New 
York  and  Michigan.  These  two  states 
manufacture  very  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  output  of  Climax  baskets, 
which  in  the  year  1918,  according  to 
reports  submitted  by  manufacturers, 
amounted  to  almost  thirty  million  bas¬ 
kets  of  all  sizes.  About  one-half  of 
the  total  number  manufactured  were 
4-quart  baskets,  with  the  remaining 
number  nearly  equally  divided  between 
the  2  and  12-quart  sizes.  The  2-quart 
basket  is  the  popular  size  for  table 
grapes  in  central  New  York;  Michigan 
growers,  however,  appear  to  favor  the 
4-quart  basket.  The  12-quart  basket  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  wine 
grapes. 

In  the  marketing  of  grapes  either  a 
solid  or  a  flat  slatted  cover  is  usually 
used.  This  cover  is  secured  to  the 
basket  by  four  or  more  metal  fasten¬ 
ers.  When  a  wire  handle  is  used,  the 
erally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  12- 
cover  is  usually  notched  in  the  center 
and  held  in  place  by  a  bend  or  loop  in 
the  handle.  The  wooden  handle  is  gen- 
quart  baskets,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  package. 
Many  manufacturers  use  wire  handles 
for  2  and  4-quart  baskets.  In  packing 
peaches,  tomatoes  and  similar  fruits 
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and  vegetables  a  raised  cover  is  gen¬ 
erally  used.  This  cover  is  apparently 
necessary  to  permit  of  proper  packing, 
but,  when  used,  the  carriers  say  that  it 
is  difficult  to  load  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  heavy  breakage. 

♦When  loading  car  lots,  Climax  bas¬ 
kets  of  the  12-quart  size  should  be 
loaded  seven  high,  4-quart  size  twelve 
high,  and  the  2-quart  size  fifteen  high. 
All  types  of  grape  baskets  carry  best 
when  loaded  by  the  “straight  system,” 


that  is,  with  all  packages  end  to  end, 
extending  from  one  ice  bunker  to  the 
other.  In  every  other  layer  of  Climax 
baskets  it  is  necessary  to  load  those 
that  touch  the  bulkhead  crosswise  of 
the  car,  in  order  to  fill  the  otherwise 
vacant  space,  but  this  should  not  be 
permitted  anywhere  else  in  the  load. 
All  slack  should  be  taken  up  as  the 
packages  are  being  loaded,  using  racks 
to  fill  out  at  the  end  of  the  car  when 
there  is  surplus  space.  Every  fraction 


of  an  inch  of  surplus  space  from  side 
to  side  of  the  car  should  be  tightly 
filled  in  by  loading  the  last  row  diag¬ 
onally.  The  only  place  where  any 
package  should  be  placed  crosswise  of 
the  car  is  at  the  ends  of  the  load  to  fill 
in  otherwise  vacant  space  next  to  the 
ice  bunkers. 


*Extract  from  Markets,  Dec.  H, 
Loading  American  Grapes. 


DIMENSIONS  or  CLIMAX  BASKETS  MANUFACTURED  PRIOR  TO  1916 

TABLE  I 


Type 

Probable  Location  of 
Factory 

Top,  Outside,  Inches 

%-lb.  Candy 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

2%x  6% 

2-lh.  Grape 

North  East,  Pa. 

4  x  9% 

2 %-lb.  Fruit 

S.  Euclid,  Ohio 

4  xll 

2%-lb.  Fancy 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

4%x  9% 

3-lb.  Grape 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

5  xlO% 

2-qt.  Standard 

5  xll 

4-lb.  Grape 

New  York 

5  xll 

4-lb.  Grape 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

5  xll 

3-lb.  Grape 

Seattle,  Wash. 

534x12 

3-lb.  Grape 

Augusta,  Mich. 

5%xl2 

4-qt.  Basket 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

6%xl4% 

6-lb.  Grape 

New  York 

6%xl4 

4-qt.  Standard 

6%xl4 

6-lb.  Grape 

New  York 

6%xl4% 

6-lb.  Grape 

New  York 

6%xl4% 

6-lb.  Grape 

Metropolis,  Ill. 

6%xl4% 

4-qt.  Grape 

Portland,  Oregon 

6  xl4% 

7-U>.  Basket 

Kansas  &  Missouri 

6%xl4 

4-lb.  Cherry 

Pennsylvania 

634x1434 

8-lb.  Grape 

New  York 

6%xl4% 

8-lb.  Grape 

New  York 

6%xl4% 

8-lb.  Grape 

New  York 

6%xl4% 

8-lb.  Grape 

Brockton,  N.  Y. 

634x14% 

8-lb.  Grape 

Shelby,  Mich. 

6  3/4xl4% 

8-lb.  Grape 

North  East,  Pa. 

6%xl5 

8-lb.  Grape 

Burlington,  Iowa 

6%xl3% 

%-bu.  Peach 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 

7%xl5% 

8-lb.  Grape 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

7  xl4% 

%-bu.  Peach 

Augusta,  Mich. 

6%xl5 

8-lb.  Grape 

Cumberland,  Wis. 

6%xl5 

Lime  Basket 

Texas  &  Oklahoma 

6%xl4% 

%-bu.  Peach 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

6%xl5 

%-bu.  Peach 

Weed,  Mich. 

634x15 

4-lb.  Mushroom 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

6%xl4% 

%-bu.  Peach 

Augusta,  Mich. 

6^4x14% 

6-qt.  Canadian 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

7  xl6% 

8-qt.  Blueberry 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

8  xl7% 

8-qt.  Tomato 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

7%xl7% 

10-lb.  Tomato 

Newark,  Ohio 

9  xl7% 

10-lb.  Pish 

Seattle,  Wash 

9%xl7% 

%-bu.  Cake 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

8%xl9 

20-lb.  Grape 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

8  xl9% 

20-lb.  Grape 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

8%x20 

20-lb.  Grape 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

9  xl9 

20-lb.  Grape 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

9  xl9 

12-qt.  Standard 

9  xl  9 

20-lb.  Grape 

Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

8%x20 

12-qt.  Basket 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

8%x20% 

20-lb.  Grape 

Wood,  Mich. 

9  x20 

13-qt.  Basket 

New  York 

9  x20 

20-lb.  Tomato 

Henrietta,  Ohio 

8%xl9% 

Cantaloupe  Basket 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

9  x20% 

Bottom,  Inches 


2x5% 
2%x  8 
3  x  9% 

3  x  7% 
3%X  9 % 

3 %X  9% 
3%x  9% 
3%x  9% 
3%xl0 
3%xlO% 

4  xl2 

4  xll% 
4%xl2 

4  x  12 
4%xl2% 
4V4xl2 
4i/2xl23/8 
41/2x12 

5  xl2% 
434x12% 
45/8xl2i/2 
434x12% 
4%xl2 

5  xl2 

4%xl234 

5  xl2 

5%xl3 

4%xl3 

5  xl2% 

4%xl2% 

434x12% 

5  xl2% 

4%xl2% 

5  xl3 

5  xl2% 
534x13% 
534x14% 
5%xl5% 
7  xl6 
6%xl5% 

6  xl6% 
6  xl6 
6%xl7 
6%xl6% 
634x15 
6%xl6 
6%xl7 
6%xl6 
6%xl6% 
6V4x16% 

678xl55j, 

674x1634 


Height,  Outside, 
Inches 


2% 

3 

35/s 

4 

35/8 

378 

414 

4% 

4% 

4% 

434 

5 

4H 

434 

4% 

5 

5 

5% 

4% 

4U 

4% 

5% 

5 

5% 

5% 

4% 

5 

5 

5% 

5% 

5% 

5?4 

5% 

5% 

5% 

5 

6 

6% 

5% 

6 14 
6% 
6  5/a 
6% 
6% 

6  5/a 

7  A 
7* 
7% 
7 

7 

7% 

7% 


Capacity 


1 

Pt.  + 

% 

cu.  in. 

1 

Qt.  + 

4 

cu.  in. 

1 

Qt.  + 

36 

cu.  in. 

1 

Qt.  + 

37 

cu.  in. 

1 

Qt.  + 

57 

cu.  in. 

2 

Qts. 

cu.  in. 

2 

Qts.  + 

17 

2 

Qts.  + 

18 

cu.  in. 

2 

Qts.  + 

49 

cu.  in. 

2 

Qts.  + 

57 

cu.  in. 

3 

Qts.  + 

52 

cu.  in. 

3 

Qts.  + 

64 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts. 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts.  + 

6 

4 

Qts.  + 

12 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts.  + 

21 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts.  + 

25 

cu.  in. 

4  Qts.  + 

40 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts.  + 

42 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts.  + 

44 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts.  + 

47 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts.  + 

54 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts.  + 

55 

cu.  in. 

4 

Qts.  + 

55 

cu.  in. 

5 

Qts.  + 

1 

cu.  in. 

5 

Qts.  + 

3 

cu.  in. 

5 

Qts.  -j- 

5 

cu.  in. 

5 

Qts.  + 

10 

cu.  in. 

5 

Qts.  + 

14 

cu.  in. 

5 

Qts.  + 

23 

cu.  in. 

5 

Qts.  + 

42 

cu.  in. 

8 

Qts.  -f- 

18 

cu.  in. 

8 

Qts.  + 

25 

cu.  in. 

9 

Qts.  + 

16 

cu.  in. 

10 

Qts.  + 

40 

cu.  in. 

10 

Qts.  + 

50 

cu.  in. 

11 

Qts.  + 

2 

cu.  in. 

11 

Qts.  + 

45 

cu.  in. 

12 

Qts. 

cu.  in. 

12 

Qts.  + 

30 

12 

Qts.  + 

34 

cu.  in. 

12 

Ots.  + 

55 

cu.  in. 

13 

Qts. 

cu.  in. 

13 

Qts.  + 

2 

L3 

Qts.  + 

59 

cu.  in. 

TABLE  II 

STANDARD  DIMENSIONS  OP  CLIMAX  BASKETS 
New  York  Standard  Grape  Baskets  Act 


Type  of  Containers 

4-lb.  Basket 

8-lb.  Basket 

20-lb.  Basket 

Top,  Outside,  Inches 
5  xll 

6%xl4% 

9%xl8 

Bottom,  Inches 
3s/8x9S/8 

4%xl2% 

7%xl5 

Height,  Outside,  In. 
4% 

5% 

6% 

Comments 

Law  enacted  in  1912  and  repealed  1917. 

• 

Pennsylvania  Standard  Container  Act 

Type  of  Containers 

Top,  Inside,  Inches 

Bottom,  Inches 

Height,  Inside,  In. 

Comments 

Law  enacted  in  1915  and  still  in  force. 

Standard  Pony  Basket 
Standard  Basket 
Standard  Jumbo  Bskt. 

4%xl0% 

6  xl4% 
8%xl7% 

35/3x9% 

43,4x12% 

7%xl5 

3% 

4% 

6% 

U.  S.  Standard  Containers  Act 

Top  Outside,  Inches 

Bottom,  Inches 

Height,  Outside,  In. 

Thickness  of  Bottom 

Comments 

2-qt.  Basket 

4-qt.  Basket 

12-qt.  Basket 

5  xll 

6%xl4 

9  x!9 

3%x9% 

4%xl2 

6%xl6 

37/g 

4ii 

7  T1* 

% 

% 

■h 

Law  enacted  1916. 
Provisions  apply  to 
interstate  shipments 
only. 

Meat  Inspection  Law  for  Municipalities 


By  IV.  PARKER  JONES 

Formerly  Assistant  Solicitor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


TWENTY  years’  experience  of 
our  National  Government  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that 
an  adequate  system  of  inspection  is 
necessary  to  make  the  meat  supply 
safe  for  human  consumption,  and 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  in¬ 
augurate  and  maintain  a  complete 
and  thorough  inspection  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  expense.  To  the  lasting 
credit  of  our  country,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  federal  meat  in¬ 
spection  under  the  act  of  1906,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  act  of  October  3, 
1913,  as  they  are  administered  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  have  been  potent  factors  in 
making  American  meat  and  meat 
products  the  best  in  the  world. 

Inspection  Limited 

While  the  quality  and  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  the  meats  we  send  to 
foreign  countries  and  ship  across 
state  lines  for  domestic  consumption 
is  of  the  best,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  same  may  not  be  said  of  the 
meat  and  meat  products  derived  from 
animals  which  are  slaughtered  and 
disposed  of  within  the  borders  of 
any  one  state.  This  is  because  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Law  is  limited  to  meats  and  meat 
food  products  which  are  transported 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
and  does  not  extend  to  meats  and 
products  prepared  and  sold  entirely 
within  the  borders  of  a  state. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats 
slaughtered  under  federal  inspection 
has  approximated  60,000,000  head. 
About  half  this  number,  or  approx¬ 
imately  30,000,000  head,  of  all  the 
animals  slaughtered  in  the  United 
States  do  not  move  ini  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  have  the  benefit  of  federal  in¬ 
spection.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
illustration  of  the  service  which  has 
been  performed  by  the  federal  meat 
inspection  system  is  that  although 
the  recent  war  made  unprecedented 
demands  for  the  movement  of  a 
steady  supply  of  meat  products  to 
maintain  both  American  and  foreign 
armies  at  home  and  in  the  field,  and 
none  but  U.  S.  inspected  and  passed 
meat  and  meat  products  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  this  Government,  there 
has  been  no  serious  question  raised 
as  to  their  quality  or  wholesomeness, 
through  co-operation,  the  American 
meat  packers  and  the  Federal  Inspec- 


This  is  the  message  which 
IF.  Parker  Jones ,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney,  gave  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  Public  Health  As- 
sociation  convention  in  New 
Orleans  in  October.  He  points 
out  the  dangers  due  to  unin¬ 
spected  meats. 


tion  Service  were  able  to  keep  a 
steady  supply  of  wholesome  meats 
flowing  to  the  points  where  they  were 
most  needed.  The  supply  for  our 
civilian  population  was  ample  to 
meet  its  demand,  which  was  abnor¬ 
mally  high.  This  was  a  most  re¬ 
markable  achievement,  and  one  which 
undoubtedly  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  attained  by  the  American 
and  allied  armies. 

Notwithstanding  the  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  federal  meat  inspection,  a 
recent  survey  shows  that  less  than 
one-third  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  having  a  population  of  5,000 
or  more  maintain  any  kind  of  meat 
inspection,  and  even  in  those  having 
inspection  it  is  frequently  incom¬ 
plete.  The  absence  of  a  thorough 
system  of  inspection  for  meats 
slaughtered  and  disposed  of  locally 
is  a  distinct  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  citizens  of  the  respective  com¬ 
munities.  In  localities  where  there 
is  federal  inspection,  owners  of  dis¬ 
eased  or  suspicious  looking  animals 
often  send  them  for  slaughter  to  an 
abattoir  which  does  not  have  inspec¬ 
tion,  in  preference  to  an  inspected 
establishment  where  they  would  have 
to  meet  the  tests  of  rigid  inspection. 
The  establishments  which  have  fed¬ 
eral  inspection  draw  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  cattle  from  the  ranges 
and  feed  lots  of  the  west,  where  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  rare,  hence  the  percent¬ 
age  of  diseases  found  in  the  federal 
service  is  far  below  that  which  occurs 
in  animals  of  the  dairy  regions  where 
tuberculosis  is  much  more  prevalent. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  in  this 
country  are  affected  with  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
dairy  stock  forms  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  animals  killed  at  the 
small  local  establishments  than  they 
do  at  federally  inspected  establish¬ 
ments.  Further,  the  local  establish¬ 
ments  which  do  not  have  inspection 
frequently  pay  relatively  low  prices 
for  food  animals,  and  since  they  are 
not  required  to  maintain  their  es¬ 


tablishments,  or  to  operate  them  in 
accord  with  the  strict  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  of  federal  inspection,  are 
free  from  many  items  of  expense. 
This  enables  the  uninspected  local 
houses  to  sell  their  products  at  a 
comparatively  low  price,  resulting  in 
the  consumption  of  their  products, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  by  persons 
of  small  means.  This  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  unfair  competition  and  de¬ 
prives  many  of  our  people  who  most 
need  it  of  protection  from  diseases 
of  animals  communicable  to  man, 
but  removes  a  powerful  incentive 
from  the  owners  of  diseased  live 
stock  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  herds.  If  there  were  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  diseased  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  goats,  the  work  of  federal  and 
state  officials  in  endeavoring  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  and  condition  of 
our  food  animals  would  be  easier.  In 
considering  what  provisions  must  be 
incorporated  in  a  municipal  meat  in¬ 
spection  law,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
look  beyond  the  standards  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Laws,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  excelled  in  any 
foreign  country. 

Inspection  Mandatory 

The  Meat  Inspection  Law  of  June 
30,  1906,  is  primarily  a  health  and 
secondarily  a  labeling  law.  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  meats  derived  from  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  goats,  prior  to  entry 
into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
is  mandatory,  except  in  the  cases  of 
retail  butchers  and  retail  dealers 
supplying  their  customers  and  of  an¬ 
imals  slaughtered  by  farmers  on  the 
farm. 

It  provides  for  the  maintenance  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  a 
system  of  inspection  of  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  in  which 
cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  goats  are 
slaughtered  or  the  carcasses  or  meat 
and  meat  food  products  of  which  are 
prepared  for  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  When  the  articles  are 
found  to  be  wholesome,  the  depart¬ 
ment  inspectors  must  mark  them 
“inspected  and  passed”;  if  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  found  to  be  unwholesome, 
they  must  be  marked  “inspected  and 
condemned.”  No  meat  or  meat  food 
products  are  permitted  to  be  brought 
into  federally  inspected  establish¬ 
ments  unless  derived  from  animals 
which  have  had  both  ante-mortem 
inspection  and  post-mortem  inspec¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  slaughter,  except 
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farm-slaughtered  animals,  with  the 
heads  and  certain  viscera  attached, 
which  must  be  inspected  at  the  time 
of  admission.  By  a  recent  regula¬ 
tion,  the  carcasses  of  cattle  which  are 
slaughtered  on  the  farm,  and  which 
are  examined  by  bureau  inspectors 
at  the  time  of  slaughter,  may  be 
marked  “inspected  and  passed”  by 
the  inspectors,  when  upon  inspection 
they  are  found  to  be  sound,  healthful 
and  wholesome  and  fit  for  human 
food.  Inspection  may  be  withdrawn 
from  establishments  which  violate 
the  law  or  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  department.  The  withdrawal 
of  federal  inspection  from  an  estab¬ 
lishment  amounts  to  prohibition 
against  its  longer  engaging  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  in  articles 
with  which  the  act  deals. 

Heavy  Fines 

Transportation  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  any  meat  or 
meat  food  product  not  bearing  the 
mark  of  federal  inspection  and  ap¬ 
proval  is  an  offense  punishable  by  a 
fine  or  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both.  The  sale  or  offer  for 
sale  or  transportation  for  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  any  diseased, 
unsound,  unhealthful  or  unwhole¬ 
some  meat  or  meat  food  product,  or 
of  such  an  article  which  is  otherwise 
unfit  for  food,  with  knowledge  that 
the  same  is  intended  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by  impris¬ 
onment  for  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  both. 

In  addition,  all  meats  and  meat 
food  products  entering  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  manufactured 
or  sold  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
in  the  territories,  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  While  the  Meat  Inspection  Act 
does  not  provide  authority  to  seize 
such' articles  outside  of  federally  in¬ 
spected  establishments,  the  power  of 
seizure  conferred  by  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  is  applicable  to  them. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Act  exempts 
from  its  inspection  requirements  any 
animals  slaughtered  by  farmers  on 
the  farm  and  retail  butchers  and  re¬ 
tail  dealers  in  meats  and  meat  food 
products  supplying  their  customers, 
but  provides  that  if  any  of  these  per¬ 
sons  ship's  his  products  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  knowing  that 
it  is  intended  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  and  it  be  unfit  for  food,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law. 

As  originally  enacted  in  1906,  the 
meat  inspection  act  did  not  deal  with 
imported  meats.  They  were  subject 
only  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  By 
the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  the 


importation  of  meats  was  made  con¬ 
ditional  upon  their  being  wholesome 
and  free  from  unwholesome  sub¬ 
stances,  and  complying  with  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
To  ascertain  wholesomeness,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  investigates 
foreign  systems  of  meat  inspection 
and  requires  the  import  consign¬ 
ments  to  be  accompanied  by  ante¬ 
mortem,  post-mortem  and  sanitary 
inspection  certificates,  issued  by  ac¬ 
credited  officials  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  countries  of  origin. 
Importations  are  prohibited  from 
countries  which  do  not  maintain  sys¬ 
tems  of  inspection  the  substantial 
equivalent  of  our  own,  and  articles 
found  upon  inspection  at  ports  of 
entry  to  be  unwholesome  or  to  con¬ 
tain  unwholesome  substances  must  be 
refused  admission  into  the  United 
States.  After  admission,  with  marks 
of  federal  inspection  and  approval, 
such  imported  products  may  be  car¬ 
ried  into  federally  inspected  estab¬ 
lishments  and  must  be  otherwise 
treated  as  domestic  articles  which 
have  been  inspected  and  passed. 

Three  Requirements 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Law 
contains  three  fundamental  require¬ 
ments.  The  first  requirement,  and 
one  which  is  indispensable  in  any 
adequate  system  of  meat  inspection, 
is  that  meat  and  meat  products  to 
receive  the  stamp  of  inspection  and 
approval  must  be  derived  from  car¬ 
casses  of  animals  which  receive  post¬ 
mortem  inspection  at  the  time  of 
slaughter.  The  second  requirement 
is  that  the  meat  and  meat  products 
must  be  derived  from  animals  which 
receive  ante-mortem  inspection  prior 
to  their  being  admitted  into  slaugh¬ 
tering  establishments.  The  third  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  the  animals  must 
be  slaughtered  and  the  products  han¬ 
dled  in  sanitary  conditions  and  in  a 
sanitary  manner.  No  system  of  meat 
inspection  is  complete  without  ante¬ 
mortem  inspection  or  without  ade¬ 
quate  requirements  for  sanitation, 
but  these  are  not  so  important  as  the 
post-mortem  inspection. 

Ante-mortem  inspection  is  less  im¬ 
portant  because  the  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals  communicable  to  man  which 
may  be  detected  on  ante-mortem  in¬ 
spection  but  which  may  not  be  de¬ 
tected  on  post-mortem  inspection  are 
generally  comparatively  few.  Sani¬ 
tary  conditions  of  establishments  are 
of  less  consequence  than  post-mortem 
inspection  because  it  does  not  follow 
necessarily  that  because  an  establish¬ 
ment  does  not  comply  with  modern 
ideas  concerning  sanitation,  the  qual- 
itv  or  wholesomeness  of  the  meat  and 


meat  products  prepared  therein  will 
be  injuriously  affected. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  on  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  municipal  ordinances  re¬ 
lating  to  meat  inspection  that  the 
great  majority  stop  at  imposing  re¬ 
quirements  concerning  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  slaughter  houses,  and 
that  few  provide  for  compulsory  post¬ 
mortem  inspection  of  carcasses  of  an¬ 
imals.  The  omission  from  municipal 
meat  inspection  ordinances  is  es¬ 
pecially  noted  of  provisions  by  which 
it  is  made  certain  that  meats  and 
meat  products  from  animals  which 
are  condemned  for  disease  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  for  under  these  ordinances 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  meats 
will  be  actually  withheld  from  dis¬ 
tribution.  Further,  in  very  few  of 
the  municipal  laws  is  there  any  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  by  men  who  are  trained  and  are 
competent  in  the  work  of  meat  in¬ 
spection.  The  great  success  of  the 
Federal  Meat  inspection  Law  is 
largely  due  to  the  competency  and 
the  industry  of  the  trained  officials 
engaged  in  administering  them. 

In  Some  Cities 

In  some  cities  local  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  consists  merely  in  a  re-inspec¬ 
tion  of  meats  which  have  been  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  approved  and  marked.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  deterioration  of  inspected 
and  passed  meats,  in  view  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  go  into  dis¬ 
tribution  after  they  have  received  the 
federal  mark,  is  slight,  and  a  system 
of  municipal  inspection  which  covers 
merely  the  re-inspection  of  meats  and 
meat  food  products  which  already 
bear  the  federal  stamp  accomplishes 
little.  Much  more  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  system  which  directs  its 
activities  toward  the  inspection  and 
disposition  of  the  products  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  killed  and  distributed 
locally.. 

There  are  a  few  of  our  American 
cities  which  have  adequate  municipal 
meat  inspection  and  which  also  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  forces  for  administer¬ 
ing  the  laws.  The  City  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  provided  for  the  inspection 
of  meat  and  meat  food  products  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  within  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  in  Ordi¬ 
nance  No.  1265,  approved  August  1, 
1910.  This  ordinance  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  People  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corpo¬ 
ration  shall  expose  or  offer  for  sale,  or 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or  have  in 
his  possession  within  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  any  meat  of 
any  cattle,  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  goat  or 
swine,  which  does  not  have  upon  it  the 
meat  inspection  brand  or  other  mark 
of  identification  of  the  Board  of  Health 
Continued  on  page  39 


Dietetic  Value  of  Margarines 


OUR  daily  bread  must  have 
some  sort  of  spread  to  make 
it  palatable  and  interesting. 
Oleomargarine  is  one  which  does  this 
and  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  great 
nutrition  at  a  moderate  cost.  For 
this  reason  it  is  truly  an  economical 
food. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  this 


Getting  Ready  for  Ripening 


product  in  France,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  European  nations  have  been 
faithful  users  of  “margarin.”  Amer¬ 
icans  have  been  somewhat  slow  in 
awakening  to  the  facts  concerning 
the  wholesomeness  and  composition 
of  this  form  of  food. 

Prejudice  keeps  many  people  from 
eating  oleomargarine  because  they 
believe  it  to  be  a  “substitute”  food 
and  imagine  that  it  is  made  of  in¬ 
ferior  materials.  If  they  were  to 
visit  a  sanitary  plant  and  see  the 
care  and  scrupulous  cleanliness 
which  prevails  in  the  preparation  of 
a  high-grade  brand  of  oleomargarine 
they  might  quickly  change  their 
views. 

Science  and  skill  have  enabled  the 
producer  to  place  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  an  article  which  is  not  only 
pleasing  for  table  use,  but  ideal  for 
shortening  and  cooking  purposes. 

Every  attention  is  given  to  insure 
uniform  quality  and  purity.  The 
first  step  being — the  testing  of  the 
ingredients  for  freshness  and  excel¬ 
lence.  After  passing  this  procedure 
in  the  laboratory,  they  are  sent  up  to 
the  oil  room  where  the  different  oils 
are  blended  in  steam-jacketed  tanks. 


By  Eleanor  Lee  Wright 

Milk  is  prepared  for  oleomar¬ 
garine  by  placing  it  in  a  machine  and 
pasteurizing  it  in  the  usual  manner. 
A  culture  is  then  introduced  and  the 
milk  is  allowed  to  “ripen”  until  an 
expert  judges  its  “rightness”  This 
is  a  very  important  process  as  the 
same  degree  of  ripeness  must  be  at¬ 
tained  each  time,  otherwise  the  flavor 
of  the  finished  product  might  vary. 

The  oils  are  next  run  down  into 
the  large  churns  where  the  great 
dashers  mix  them  with  the  milk. 
The  best  grade  of  oleomargarine  has 
cream  mixed  with  it  at  this  time, 
which  improves  the  flavor  and  tex¬ 
ture.  The  churned  product  is  next 
passed  into  cold  water  which  imme¬ 
diately  crystallizes  it.  The  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  then  skimmed  off,  drained 
through  cheesecloth  and  placed  in 
trucks.  The  trucks  are  sent  into  a 
room  of  uniform  low  temperature, 
where  the  product  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours.  This  allows 
the  product  to  set  and  to  drain  off 
excess  moisture.  After  this,  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  put  into  a  salting  ma¬ 
chine  which  blends  the  salt  thor- 
oughly,  by  means  of  heavy  revolving 
rollers  and  discs. 

No  artificial  coloring  is  added. 
The  very  delicate  yellow  tint  is  due 
to  the  oleo  oil.  Different  sections  of 
the  country  demand  varying  amounts 
of  salt  in  oleomargarine  and  prefer 
different  shaped  prints  or  bricks.  An 
effort  is  made  by  the  producer  to  ob¬ 
serve  such  details  in  preparing  his 
product  for  these  localities.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  people  han¬ 
dling  this  food  product  wear  clean 
cotton  uniforms  and  gloves  and  that 
government  inspection  takes  place 
throughout  the  entire  process  of 


manufacture.  Surely  the  last  named 
fact  ought  to  assure  any  doubtful 
consumer. 

Nut  margarine  which  is  steadily 
becoming  a  more  popular  food  is  a 
vegetable  product.  It  is  made  by 
churning  cocoanut  and  peanut  oil 
with  milk.  Being  white,  it  may 
have  coloring  added  for  table  use. 
However,  if  this  color  were  to  be 
added  by  the  manufacturer  a  federal 
tax  of  ten  cents  per  pound  would  be 
attached  to  the  original  cost. 

From  a  dietetic  standpoint  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  important,  primarily, 
because  it  is  a  wholesome  form  of 
fat,  having  an  energy  value  of  about 
3,500  calories  per  pound.  Investi¬ 
gators  have  proved  that  it  is  well 
assimilated  when  taken  into  the 
body  which  places  it  favorably  among 
the  heat-producing  foods. 

Composition 


Fat  . 85% 

Water  . 11% 

Ash  .  3% 

Protein .  1% 


Lesson  on  Oleomargarine 

I.  Why  is  oleomargarine  an  eco¬ 
nomical  food? 

II.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  oleomargarine. 

III.  How  is  high  grade  oleomar¬ 
garine  made? 

1 A .  What  is  meant  by  nut  mar¬ 
garine  ? 

V.  Compare  the  food  value  of 
oleomargarine  with  that  of 
other  fats. 

VI.  Make  a  cake  using  oleomar¬ 
garine  for  shortening.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  flavor  and  . texture. 

VII.  Prepare  white  sauce  using 
oleomargarine  as  fat. 


All  Employes  Are  Immaculate  in  Dress 
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City  F  ood  an  d  Drug  C  ontrol 
Its  Function  an  a  s  cope 


Dr.  F.  C.  BLANCK 

Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Maryland 
Speech  Delivered  at  American  Food  and  Drug  Officials’  Convention 


THE  nature  and  extent  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  food  control  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  probably  causes  di¬ 
vergent  replies.  At  the  outset,  it  is 
assumed  that  municipal  food  control 
is  exercised  by  the  local  department 
of  health  as  so  far  no  other  purely 
local  agency  has  undertaken  this 
function.  Some  health  officers  are 
inclined  to  look  with  disfavor  on  food 
control  except  in  so  far  as  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  disease  is  concerned. 
Others  take  a  broader  view  and  in¬ 
clude  the  economic  aspect  as  well  as 
the  health  side  of  the  question.  In 
order  to  bring  out  a  full  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  problem,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  assemble  such  views 
as  have  found  expression  in  our  re¬ 
cent  literature. 

Municipalities  Lead 

Just  as  our  earliest  organized 
health  activities  were  undertaken  by 
municipalities,  so  our  primary  food 
control  work  was  originally  under¬ 
taken  by  local  authorities.  These 
efforts  were  directed  against  the  sale 
of  unsound  or  unwholesome  meats, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  but  no  special 
provisions  were  made  regarding  the 
sale  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
foods.  As  local  food  control  devel¬ 
oped,  increasing  consideration  was 
given  to  the  sanitation  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  food  products 
were  sold.  In  fact,  the  trend  of  re¬ 
cent  municipal  food  legislation  is 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  sanitation 
and  protection  from  contamination. 
Only  rarely  does  one  find  a  local  ordi¬ 
nance  considering  specifically  the 
adulteration  of  foods  or  making  any 
effort  to  establish  standards  of  purity 
with  the  exception  of  milk  ordi¬ 
nances. 

This  failure  to  consider  economic 
aspects  is  probably  due  to  the  health 
officer’s  training  and  his  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  problems  of  a  purely  public 
health  nature.  That  this  attitude  ex¬ 
ists  is  clearly  evidenced  by  some  of 
the  recent  publications.  Chapin,  in 
a  paper  on  “The  Relative  Value  of 
Public  Health  Procedures,”  gives 
food  adulteration  a  value  of  0,  food 
sanitation  a  value  of  10,  milk  adul¬ 


Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck 

teration  a  value  of  3,  and  milk  sani¬ 
tation  a  value  of  17,  out  of  a  total  of 
1,000  for  all  health  activities.  He 
says  further,  “According  to  popular 
notion,  the  principal  functions  of  a 
city  department  of  health  are  sani¬ 
tation  and  food  control.  Another 
time-honored  and  popular  means  of 
promoting  the  public  health  is  con¬ 
trol  of  the  food  supply. 

“This  control  naturally  is  divided 
into  the  prevention  of  adulteration 
and  the  promotion  of  cleanliness. 
Though  there  is  much  lurid  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  dangers  of  impure  food, 
as  a  general  thing,  adulterants  are 
as  likely  to  be  healthful  as  unhealth¬ 
ful.  Adulteration,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tion,  is  an  economic  and  not  a  health 
problem.  That  food  is  not  rarely  in¬ 
fected  with  human  secretia  and  ex- 
cretia  by  those  who  handle  it,  and 
thus  becomes  a  real  factor  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  transmission  of  disease 
is  certain.  It  is  worth  while  to  try 
to  check  this.  The  elimination  of 
infected  food  handlers  also  gives 
some  promise,  but  its  true  value  is 
yet  to  be  determined.” 

In  an  earlier  article  on  “How 
Shall  We  Spend  the  Health  Appro¬ 
priation,”  the  same  author  says, 


“Milk  supervision  from  the  chemical 
standpoint  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
pocket  of  the  father  as  well  as  the 
nutrition  of  the  child.  It  is  worth 
all  it  costs.  The  inspection  of  foods 
has  little  relation  to  the  public 
health,  though  it  is  a  subject  which 
yields  many  startling  news  items  and 
lurid  editorials.”  Schneider,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  “Relative  Values  in  Public 
Health  Work,”  gives  milk  control  a 
value  of  2.7  and  food  sanitation  a 
value  of  0.1  out  of  a  total  of  100. 

Regulating  Food 

MacNutt,  in  his  “Manual  for 
Health  Officers,”  considers  regula¬ 
tion  of  food  supplies  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  of  conditions:  1.  In¬ 
fection.  2.  Contamination  with  dirt 
and  other  foreign  material.  3.  De¬ 
composition.  4.  Adulteration,  pre¬ 
servatives,  etc.  He  says  “On  the 
whole,  the  main  public  health  as¬ 
pects  of  food  supplies  other  than 
milk  relate  to  those  foods  which  may 
be  infected  and  convey  infection 
though  being  consumed  in  the  raw 
state.  Otherwise  (leaving  out  of 
our  present  scope  dietetic  and  nutri¬ 
tional  problems)  the  matters  here 
considered  raise  comparatively  few 
responsibilities  for  the  local  health 
officer.” 

Koehler,  in  a  paper  on  “Food  In¬ 
spection  and  Food  in  Relation  to 
Public  Health,”  says,  “In  food  in¬ 
spection  work  a  distinction  should 
always  be  clearly  made  between  food 
control  as  a  means  of  insuring  fair 
trade,  food  standards  based  on  es¬ 
thetic  values  and  food  inspection 
frcm  a  health  conservation  stand¬ 
point.  The  objects  of  the  last  two 
are  often  confused,  especially  by  the 
general  public  and,  as  a  result,  health 
departments  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  confine  their  food  inspection  activ¬ 
ities  to  purely  disease-preventive 
channels.” 

Lederle,  in  discussing  “The  Func¬ 
tion  of  Municipal  Authorities  in  the 
Control  and  Improvement  of  Food 
Supplies,”  states  that  “In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  enforcement  of  pure 
food  laws  and  regulations  in  cities 
usually  falls  to  the  health  authori- 
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ties,  and  probably  rightly  so,  a  seri¬ 
ous  misapprehension  or  misunder¬ 
standing  arises  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  work  as 
a  whole  compared  with  other  public 
health  problems/’  He  then  makes  a 
comparison  with  other  lines  of 
health  activities,  but  concludes  by 
saying  “I  am,  nevertheless,  in  ab¬ 
solute  sympathy  with  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  supervision  of  foods.  Even 
though  other  problems  are  of  greater 
importance,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  our  food  supply  and  to 
prevent  both  dangerous  adultera¬ 
tions  and  commercial  frauds.  Food 
should  be  sound,  wholesome,  un¬ 
adulterated,  prepared  with  care  un¬ 
der  proper  sanitary  conditions  and 
properly  labeled.  The  most  con¬ 
temptible  of  all  law  breakers  is  the 
adulterator  of  foods.” 

Further,  he  says,  “Logically,  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  deception 
of  the  customer  by  the  substitution 
of  harmless  but  cheaper  food  ingredi¬ 
ents,  or  the  use  of  unlabeled  pre¬ 
servatives,  should  be  clearly  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  protection  of  the 
consumer’s  health  by  preventing  sub¬ 
stitutions  or  adulterations  which  are 
really  dangerous.  In  the  actual  car¬ 
rying  out  of  our  system  of  admin¬ 
istration  of  food  laws,  the  entire 
work  of  food  inspection,  including 
both  these  phases  of  the  problem,  is 
frequently  placed  upon  the  munici¬ 
pal  health  department.  The  result 
is  that  the  health  department  is 
called  upon  to  perform  functions 
which,  strictly  speaking,  are  outside 
its  true  field.  Nevertheless,  public 
sentiment  is  so  thoroughly  aroused 
on  the  subject  of  food  adulteration 
that,  once  the  duty  has  been  placed 
upon  the  health  officer,  the  com¬ 
munity  will  tolerate  no  evasion  of 
the  responsibility  and  looks  to  the 
health  authorities  for  protection,  not 
only  from  physical  injury,  but  from 
dishonesty  as  well.  Not  without 
facing  the  certainty  of  severe  criti¬ 
cism,  can  public  health  authorities 
relax  the  inspection  and  control  of 
certain  kinds  of  food  adulteration 
which  they  perfectly  well  realize  in¬ 
volve  little  or  no  danger  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  health.” 

The  food  control  is  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  proper  function  of  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  health  department  is  shown 
by  numerous  reports  and  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  activities  of  such 
organizations.  Fox  and  his  co-work¬ 
ers  of  the  IT.  S.  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice,  in  careful  studies  of  various  city 
departments  of  health,  have  invari¬ 
ably  given  a  place  to  food  control  in 
the  local  health  program. 


Investigations  of  city  governments 
by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Munici¬ 
pal  Research  also  include  food  con¬ 
trol  as  a  proper  field  of  activity.  In 
a  report  on  the  Government  of  the 
“City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.”  by  the 
N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
this  significant  statement  appears, 
“Investigations  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  as 
well  as  other  civic  and  municipal  or¬ 
ganizations,  have  shown  that  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  food  and  drug  supply  is 
an  important  part  of  health  service. 
It  has  been  shown  time  and  time 
again  that  thorough  inspection  and 
enforcement  of  health  regulations 
alone  can  prevent  the  contamination 
and  adulteration  in  every  possible 
way  of  food  and  drugs.” 

Ruediger,  in  a  paper  on  “A  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Public  Health  for  Towns, 
Villages  and  Rural  Communities” 
includes  food  and  drug  inspection  in 
the  program  of  activities  of  such  a 
health  department.  Phelps,  in  con¬ 
sidering  Co-operative  Health  Ad¬ 
ministration,  under  the  heading 
“The  Equipment  and  Duties  of  a 
Local  Health  Officer,”  says,  “Under 
the  general  administrative  head 
there  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  labora¬ 
tory  fully  equipped  for  chemical  and 
bacteriological  investigations  of  milk, 
water  and  food  and  for  diagnostic 
examination  of  specimens.  .  .  . 

Next  in  order  of  importance  comes 
the  care  of  the  general  food  supply, 
especially  milk.” 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization  and  Functions  of  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Health  Departments  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association 
include  a  Bureau  of  Food  Inspec¬ 
tion,  subdivided  into  divisions  of 
,Milk  Inspection,  Meat  Inspection 
and  General  Food  Inspection. 
Water,  milk  and  food  supplies,  etc., 
are  considered  as  matters  affecting 
the  public  health  and  state  that  “a 
health  department  should  concern  it¬ 
self  with  all  of  these  matters,  and 
the  organization  should  be  such  that 
a  direct  and  compelling  influence 
should  be  exercised  o^ver  them  in 
every  municipality.” 

The  preliminary  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  standardization  of 
the  work  of  public  health  officials 
mention  the  standardization  of  the 
work  of  such  branches  of  a  health 
department  as  Child  Hygiene,  Food 
Inspection,  etc. 

Craster,  in  a  paper  on  “The  Health 
Officer  and  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Law,”  in  discussing  food  inspection, 
says,  “Food  and  drug  laws  govern¬ 
ing  impure  or  misbranded  foods  or 
drink  should  be  enforced  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  There  is  no  more  flagrant  ex¬ 
tortion  of  the  public  than  in  the  sale 


of  bad  or  adulterated  food.  The 
citizen  cannot  protect  himself  in  this 
respect  and  must  rely  upon  the 
health  officer  to  assure  him  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  his  purchase.  The 
value  of  a  rigid  food  inspection  goes 
further  than  the  immediate  control 
of  crime,  inasmuch  as  the  very  future 
of  our  race  is  dependent  upon  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  free  from  sophistication 
and  denaturing  processes.” 

Even  in  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  our  public  health  workers  in 
the  various  Schools  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  provision  is  made  for 
instruction  in  the  control  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  foods.  During  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Training  School  for  Public  Service, 
there  was  given  a  course  in  Public 
Health  Administration  which  in¬ 
cluded  food  and  drugs  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

According  to  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
pressions,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
food  control,  as  a  special  health  func¬ 
tion,  is  a  legitimate  field  of  local 
health  department  activity.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  citizens  of 
a  municipality  are  entitled  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  protection  against 
adulteration  of  their  food  supply  and 
also  its  misbranding.  While  these 
latter  considerations  may  not  have 
a  demonstrable  health  benefit,  no 
one  can  possibly  urge  that,  for  this 
reason,  they  be  assigned  to  some 
other  purely  local  agency.  The  su¬ 
pervision,  in  its  broadest  sense  of 
the  food  supply  of  a  community  is, 
in  the  final  analysis,  a  local  problem. 

Who  will  contend  that,  because  of 
the  Federal  supervision  of  foods  in 
interstate  commerce,  there  is  no 
local  need  of  following  the  sale  of 
such  products  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  ?  Who  will  maintain  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  state  food  laws  and  state 
inspection,  there  is  no  need  for  local 
supervision?  The  health  officer,  who 
relies  solely  on  Federal  and  state 
agencies  for  such  protection,  is  labor¬ 
ing  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  se¬ 
curity.  Furthermore,  the  health 
officer,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
responsibilities,  must  make  local  in¬ 
spections  of  foods  in  their  relation 
to  the  dissemination  of  disease.  Is 
it  not,  therefore,  logical  economical 
and  more  efficient  that  the  entire 
work  be  conducted  by  a  single  agency 
rather  than  by  a  municipality  of  or¬ 
ganizations 

What  is  also  of  significance  under 
such  an  arrangement  is  that  the  state 
authorities  can  devote  more  time  to 
the  problems  of  food  production 
within  the  state  and  give  a  fuller 
measure  of  protection  to  those 
smaller  local  communities  where 

Continued  on  page  37 


By  JOHN  B.  NEWMAN 

Secretary  of  the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials 


WHEN  we  think  of  the  many 
things  that  enter  into  the 
making  of  a  finished  stand¬ 
ard  ice  cream,  we  must  broaden  the 
field  and  get  away  from  the  narrow 
practice  of  thinking  of  the  purity 
and  proportionate  quantities  of  a  few 
certain  ingredients  only.  Too  many 
manufacturers  lay  stress  only  on  the 
butter  fat  content  of  ice  cream ; 
others  confine  their  attention  to 
some  of  the  normal  ingredients,  and 
then  some  day  after  they  have  used 
every  care  in  the  selection  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  they  use  in  an  effort  to  make 
an  ice  cream  that  complies  with  the 
standard  (and  we  will  say  it  does), 
they  are  dumbfounded  to  find  there 
is  criticism  of  their  product  or  that 
their  competitor  is  increasing  the 
volume  of  his  sales  in  one  of  their 
chosen  districts.  An  explanation  of 
this,  in  my  estimation,  is  found 
largely  in  the  fact  that  they  do,  as 
I  said  before,  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  this  limited  viewpoint 
that  the  ingredients  are  all  there  is 
to  think  about — forget  the  factory, 
the  equipment,  the  method,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  force  and  the  many 
factors  around  the  plant  that  tend 
to  affect  the  flavor  of  the  ice  cream 
in  a  manner  that  nullifies  the  efforts 
of  such  persons  who  have  been  care¬ 
ful  in  the  selection  of  their  ingredi¬ 
ents. 

We  might  assume  that  the  man 
who  was  careful  in  the  selection  of 
his  ingredients  would  be  careful 
with  everything  else  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of'  his  ice  cream, 
and  I  presume  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  this  would  be  true,  but  we 
have  had  the  painful  experience  of 
finding  that  many  men  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  care  necessary  around 
the  plant,  and  we  have  found  a  great 
deal  of  not  only  trouble,  but  lack  of 
palatability — that  essential  quality 
which  causes  cumulative  patronage 
. — comes  from  this  careless  disregard 
of  these  other  important  factors. 

Officially  and  personally  I  will  say 
the  wholesomeness  of  ice  cream  (and 
I  am  using  the  word  “purity”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  wholesomeness)  is  very 
much  more  important  than  the  fact 
that  it  contains  a  certain  per  cent 
of  butter  fat,  or  whether  it  is 
flavored  with  a  straight  vanilla  or  a 
compound  of  vanillin  and  coumarin, 


In  this  speech  made  before 
the  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers’ 
Association ,  Mr.  Newman  re¬ 
viewed  the  proposed  Standards 
Rule  for  ice  cream  presented 
by  the  manufacturers  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  it  all  but  one  clause, 
to  which  he  made  serious  ob¬ 
jection. 


etc.  I  believe  the  things  that  tend 
to  make  ice  cream  unwholesome  are 
the  same  things  that  go  to  make  it 
unpalatable,  and  the  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  industry  that  has  not 
learned  as  yet  to  understand  this 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the 
whole  association,  because  it  is  the 
errors  in  these  few  plants  that  fix 
the  attention  of  the  critics  and  the 
consuming  public  on  the  product  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  industry  in 
general.  The  injury  to  the  one  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturer  might  in  some 
sense  of  the  word  be  a  good  thing, 
as  it  would  either  put  him  out  of 
business  or  make  him  correct  the 
conditions ;  but  the  whole  industry 
suffers  unjustly  in  the  meantime. 

When  we  think  of  the  great  hold 
ice  cream  has  on  our  consuming 
public  and  the  way  one  manufac¬ 
turer’s  product  gains  in  favor  over 
another,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  consumers  are  able  to  discern  be¬ 
tween  palatable  and  unpalatable  ice 
cream,  and  between  the  delicious  and 
those  of  less  appeal — I  won't  say 
bad,  I  mean  this  in  a  comparative 
way.  I  have  noticed  this  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  my  own  family  and  in  my 
own  community,  and  one  seldom 
finds  upon  investigation  that  the 
man  making  the  satisfactory  or  most 
attractive  article  is  doing  so  in  the 
least  suitable  place,  invariably  one 
finds  the  reverse.  Once  in  a  while 
a  poor  product  might  be  so  flavored 
and  disguised  that  it  would  fool  a 
consumer,  but  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  manufacturer  would  “get  by,”  so 
to  speak,  for  any  length  of  time. 

There  are  a  few  fundamentals  the 
association  should  stand  for  as  pre¬ 
requisite  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream,  before  any  ingredients  are 
considered ;  namely,  the  health  of 
the  employes,  their  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  to  be  clean  and  an  understand¬ 


ing  why  they  should  be  clean,  a 
clean  plant  (and  a  clean  plant  will 
induce  the  working  force  to  keep 
clean),  a  properly  equipped  plant 
and  a  properly  equipped  delivery 
system. 

I  would  rather  eat  six,  four  or  two 
per  cent  butter  fat  ice  cream  which 
came  from  a  sanitary  factory  (and 
I  mean  by  that,  sanitary  in  every 
way),  than  I  would  a  fourteen, 
eighteen  or  twenty-two  per  cent  ice 
cream  from  a  factory  that  is  ques¬ 
tionable  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 
I  believe  the  appetite,  desire  or  rel¬ 
ish  of  the  general  public  would  be 
more  affected  in  regard  to  their  de¬ 
sire  for  ice  cream  if  they  were  to 
itead  an  expose  of  a  sanitary  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  Food  Department  of 
a  plant  where  conditions  were  bad 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  than 
they  would  by  learning  of  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  man  charged  of  selling 
four  per  cent  ice  cream. 

There  isn’t  any  argument  why 
the  operator  should  not  buy  good 
cream  or  butter  fat.  His  whole  and 
condensed  milk  supply  should  be 
from  a  known  source,  and  the  nuts 
and  fruits  should  be  sound  and  sweet, 
and  the  gelatine  or  powders  should 
be  free  from  impurities.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  other  things  should 
not  be  standardized.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  at  cross  purposes  until  they  are. 

The  fact  that  there  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  millions  of  gallons  of 
eight  per  cent  ice  cream  sold,  as 
against  ninety-eight  millions  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  all  other  fat  content  stand¬ 
ards  combined,  may  show  that  in  so 
far  as  the  consuming  public  is  con¬ 
cerned  they  are  not  depending  upon 
the  butter  fat  content  alone  to  satisfy 
them.  Regardless  of  what  the  butter 
fat  content  might  have  been  in  the 
larger  sales,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  product  must  have  been  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  consumer’s  palate. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  of  us,  it  has 
been  proved  by  many  scientific  tests, 
that  the  foods  which  appeal  to  the 
palate  of  an  individual  are  eaten 
with  the  greater  relish,  consequently 
are  digested  very  much  more  rapidly 
and  thoroughly.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  condition  commonly  known 
as  “the  mouth  watering  for  some¬ 
thing.”  The  pleasing  appearance  of 
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food,  the  savory  odor  associated 
therewith,  or — with  eyes  and  nos¬ 
trils  closed — even  the  sound  of  the 
word  we  know  as  its  name  conveys 
through  the  ear  to  the  mind  a  stimu¬ 
lation  similar  to  that  of  "the  pleas¬ 
ing  of  the  palate,”  and  this  causes 
immediately  a  flow  of  digestive 
agents;  as  the  saliva  flows  in  the 
mouth,  so  the  digestive  juices  begin 
to  flow  in  the  stomach  and  it  is  ready 
at  once  to  do  its  part  in  digestion. 
The  assumption  of  some  persons  that 
ice  cream,  being  cool,  interferes  with 
the  temperature  required  for  diges¬ 
tion  is  offset,-  in  my  opinion,  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  stimulation  men¬ 
tioned;  knowledge  of  the  palatability 
of  this  article  about  to  be  eaten  cre¬ 
ates  such  a  pleasant  feeling  of  antici¬ 
pation  in  the  person  that  the  "water¬ 
ing  of  the  mouth”  and  increased 
flow  of  digestive  juices  engenders 
more  than  offsets  the  difference  in 
temperature. 

Warm  Weather  Food 

Usually  people  do  not  drink  hot 
bouillons  and  hot  chocolate  on  warm 
days;  they  think  of  cool  ice  cream, 
and  think  of  it  with  pleasure,  and 
they  consume  it  with  great  relish. 
All  of  this  will  be  nullified  if  the 
flavor  is  not  satisfactory.  You  may 
have  a  poor  body,  a  grainy  body,  but 
if  the  article  is  of  good  flavor  the 
public  will  not  complain;  they  will 
not  eat  as  much  as  they  would  if  it 
both  pleased  the  taste  and  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  body.  Some  manufacturer  may 
sav  he  can  "doctor  up”  any  kind  of 
poor  condition  with  flavoring.  I 
think  one  might,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  time  being,  but  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  will  start  to  tear  away  the 
camouflage  and  when  it  gets  right 
down  to  the  ingredients  and  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  may  have  changed  them, 
then  the  camouflage  will  be  of  little 
avail ;  there  will  be  an  after  taste  or 
condition  remaining  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  will  result  in  his  remem¬ 
bering  that  particular  lot  of  ice 
cream  was  not  satisfactory. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say 
we  have  found  very  little  fault  with 
the  ingredients  used  in  ice  cream  in 
this  state.  We  have  found  some  fault 
with  the  sanitary  condition  of  some 
of  the  plants,  in  fact,  under  the  new 
licensing  law,  in  operation  since  July 
1,  we  yet  are  withholding  licenses  of 
some  of  the  plants  in  this  state,  and 
some  in  this  city,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  issued  until  the  operators  comply 
with  the  sanitary  law.  To  issue  them 
would  not  be  just  to  the  man  who 
does  comply,  nor  just  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public,  let  alone  the  man  who 
has  the  law  to  enforce  and  who  has 
to  stand  up  and  take  the  criticism, 


fair  and  unfair.  The  law  provides 
for  the  prosecution  of  operators  with¬ 
out  license.  The  other  choice  is  to 
make  their  places  comply  with  the 
sanitary  law  of  the  state.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  which  our  attorney  is  busy 
with  ice  cream  affairs  rests  entirely 
with  the  operators  of  insanitary 
plants. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  your  asso¬ 
ciation  upon  the  spirit  which 
prompts  the  effort  to  improve  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards,  and  I  want  to 
say  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  yearning  for  a  nation-wide  uni¬ 
formity — a  real  standard.  Your  un¬ 
dertaking  is  a  very  laudable  one.  I 
wish  all  the  associations  of  food 
manufacturers  would  follow  this  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  and  work  upon 
standards  for  their  own  trade. 

I  have  before  me  standards  and 
definitions  reported  by  your  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  notice  the  caption 
reads  in  part,  "adopted,  Chicago, 
May  4,  1918.”  The  expressions  in 
the  first,  second  and  fourth  sections 
appear  to  be  especially  worthy  of 
commendation  giving,  as  they  do,  the 
impression  of  a  very  happy  choice  of 
expression. 

An  Objection 

However,  I  sincerely  trust  you 
have  not  so  far  committed  yourselves 
to  this  attempted  expression  of  the 
ideal  that  reconsideration  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  It  is  hoped  these  are  tenta¬ 
tive  expressions. 

The  third  paragraph  of  your  asso¬ 
ciation  circular  on  definition  and 
standard  reported  by  your  commit¬ 
tee,  and  to  which  I  refer,  reads  as 
follows :  "Standard  ice  cream  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  (8)  eight  per 
cent  milk  fat  and  the  content  of  milk 
fat  and  milk  solids  not  fat  combined 
shall  not  be  less  than  eighteen  (18) 
per  cent,  except  that  when  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  standard  ice  cream  in¬ 
clude  eggs,  fruit  or  fruit  juice,  cake, 
confection,  cocoa  or  chocolate,  or 
nuts,  such  reduction  of  the  percent¬ 
age  of  milk  and  milk  solids  not  fat, 
as  may  be  due  to  the  addition  of  such 
ingredients,  shall  be  allowed.” 

Granting  that  this  association  is 
possessed  of  the  vision  which 
prompts  a  desire  to  serve  the  patron 
to  his  satisfaction,  realizing  that  per¬ 
manent  profitable  patronage  depends 
primarily  upon  satisfaction,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  Section  3  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  assure  your  patron  he  will 
receive  at  least  a  certain  minimum 
of  nutrient  in  "Standard  Ice  Cream” 
for  his  money,  regardless  of  any  un¬ 
usual  or  forceful  appeal  the  other 
grades  may  make  through  variety  of 
ingredients,  flavors,  or  appearances. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  a  read¬ 


ing  of  Section  3  brings  the  question, 
“Might  it  not  be  well  to  come  to  a 
stop  (for  a  time  at  least)  before  the 
word  ‘except’  ?”  I  am  not  able  to 
agree  that  -where  there  are  nuts, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  cake,  fruit  juices, 
fruits,  or  eggs,  the  per  cent  of  milk 
fat  and  milk  solids  not  fat  may  be 
reduced,  as  I  doubt  very  much  if 
your  association  should  go  on  record 
as  accepting  as  "Standard”  ice  cream 
mixtures  of  cake  or  confection  in 
large  proportions,  such  as  a  layer  of 
cake  or  confection  in  a  brick  of  ice 
cream.  I  am  very  apprehensive  you 
would  be  verging  on  the  combination 
known  as  "pie  a  la  mode”  or  “cake 
a  la  mode.”  I  suspect  you  would  not 
want  the  cake  and  pie-pastry  man  to 
put  ice  cream  on  his  products  and 
label  such  products  "Standard  Ice 
Cream.” 

Putting  In  Too  Much 

Effort  to  put  too  large  a  quantity 
in  a  container  often  brings  disaster 
to  the  container.  Should  not  a 
"standard” — definition  of  a  standard 
product — be  as  simple  as  possible? 
Should-  it  not  be  a  simple  unit? 
Should  one  intentionally  mar  the 
simplicity  ?  I  believe  we  can  agree 
the  model  should  be  plain.  As  a 
measure  of  value,  should  it  not  be 
something  of  recognized  and  perma¬ 
nent  value?  Should  we  dwarf  it,  or 
deform  it,  by  grafting  thereon  arti¬ 
ficial  growths  of  another  species  ? 
The  answers  seem  not  difficult.  Kea- 
son  may  be  expected  as  to  all  things, 
and  judicious  tolerance  should  be 
accorded. 

The  question  of  what  the  tolerance 
should  be  now  confronts  us.  Assum¬ 
ing  as  a  foundation  thought  that  the 
man  giving  the  greater  value  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  greater  return;  if  one 
manufacturer  uses  a  household  fla¬ 
voring,  a  well-known  extract,  and  a 
second  uses  a  flavoring  having  ad¬ 
mitted  nutritive  values,  the  second 
may  be  reasonable  in  seeking  to  bal¬ 
ance  his  account  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  of  butterfat,  or  solids 
content.  Granting  that  cocoa  and 
chocolate  have  these  admitted  values, 
users  of  them  probably  wish  a  credit 
for  added  value.  How  about  the  man 
who  uses  a  meed  of  raw  nutritive 
value  and  gets  his  color  with  a  highly 
carbonized  sugar?  Is  he  entitled  to 
the  same  credit,  or  only  a  propor¬ 
tional  credit  ?  If  proportionate  credit, 
who  shall  determine  the  proportion 
— extent — under  the  standard  being 
considered  ?  Is  there  available  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  relative 
values  of  the  various  proteins,  or  a 
measure  of  the  values  of  vitamines 
(solubles),  which  warrants  any  con¬ 
clusion  by  the  person  assigned  the 
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•/frmours  Oleomargarine 


Wholesome — Pure — Economical 


Armour’s  Veribest  Oleomargarine  is  made  of  sweet  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fats,  churned  in  rich  pasteurized  milk  and  salted  to  taste.  The 
selected  high  grade  materials  employed  in  the  making  of  Veribest  Oleo¬ 
margarine  insures  a  most  palatable  spread  and  the  highest  food  value 

Nut-Ola  Margarine  is  made  of  the  oil  of  the  white  meat  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  highly  refined  peanut  oil,  pasteurized  milk  and  salt — nothing  more. 
The  goodness  of  these  products  insures  a  delicious  spread  which 
rapidly  growing  into  popular  favor. 


is 


In  the  operation  of  our  establishment  we  have  the  natural  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  choicest  materials  to  use  in  our  brands  of  Oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  these  with  our  fine  equipment,  available  laboratory  tests, 
and  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  Oleomargarine 
make  sure  superior  quality. 

Use  Veribest  and  Nut-Ola  on  your  table  or  for  cooking  and  baking 
purposes.  They  furnish  the  necessary  fats  at  a  big  saving  in  cost. 

ARMOUR  ^COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


duty  of  determining  the  proportion 
of  credit? 

Considering  the  expression,  “such 
reduction  of  the  percentage  as  may 
be  due  to  the  addition  of  such  in¬ 
gredients,  shall  be  allowed,”  the 
Commission  of  Definitions  and 
Standards  is  interested  in  meeting 
the  wishes  of  the  trade  whenever 
possible  consistent  with  the  duty  of 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  The  first  part  of  Section 
3  conveys  the  idea  your  committee 
agreed  the  consumer  shall  be  assured 
that  all  -grades  of  ice  cream  shall 
contain  a  minimum  of  combined  nu¬ 
tritive  values  equal  to  an  ice  cream 
containing  eight  per  cent  of  milk 
fat  and  of  milk  solids  not  fat  of  at 
least  ten  per  cent.  Use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “or  better,”  in  the  fourth 
section  appear  to  confirm  this  idea. 
Frankly,  can  we  be  certain,  as  yet, 
that  the  buyer  of  a  brick  of  ice  cream 
comprised  in  part  of  a  layer  of  cake 
of  the  usual  size,  will  be  assured  of 
his  due  value  if  the  fat  content,  or 
solids  not  fat,  are  reduced?  The 
same  question  may  be  asked  about  a 
quart  package  having  a  breakfast 
food  distributed  through  the  so- 
called  “standard  ice  cream,”  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  extensively  or  extravagantly 
advertised  that  breakfast  food  may 
be.  Might  not  such  a  product  be  so 


made  that  the  purchaser  would  be 
strictly  fair  in  demanding  more  than 
eight  of  fat  and  ten  of  solids  not 
fat,  in  order  that  he  may  get  values 
at  least  equal  to  those  given  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  less  ornate  product, 
plain  “standard  ice  cream  ?” 

Venturing  into  the  realm  of  what 
may  be  termed  “fancy”  ice  creams, 
may  we  not  rely  for  the  present  upon 
future  commercial  experience,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  desires  of 
the  customer  and  ambitions  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  similar  factors, 
to  give  us  eventually  those  purely 
trade  distinctions  of  “fancy,”  “a 
little  bit  better,”  or  “more  choice,” 
due  to  the  extra  values  given.  Might 
it  not  be  said,  “He  who  wants  Art 
for  his  stomach,  let  him  pay  for 
Art?”  The  fair  minded  customer 
should  be  willing  to  pay  you  for  ex¬ 
tra  service. 

Does  the  trade  deem  it  fair  to  ask 
the  chemists  to  undertake  the  enor¬ 
mous  task  of  trying  to  determine  the 
values  of  all  those  other  ingredients 
as  food  materials  expressed  in  terms 
of  milk  fat  and  milk  solids,  devise 
new  and  necessarily  elaborate  meth¬ 
ods  for  tearing  apart  the  complicated 
combinations  resulting  from  varied 
recipes  or  formuke  for  “fancy”  goods 
and  make  a  necessary  multitude  of 
intricate  calculations  before  the  food 


official,  or  anyone  can  say,  “This  is, 
that  is  not,  ‘standard  ice  cream  ?’  ” 
Can  you  not  imagine  the  chaos? 
How  many  different  products  would 
you  have  as  “standard?”  Is  this  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  trade? 

If  this  8  and  10  percentage  is  your 
preference  for  the  basic  unit  of  qual¬ 
ity,  might  it  not  be  well  to  declare 
to  the  average  customer  “We  will 
give  you  as  ‘standard  ice  cream’  a 
sanitary  product  with  at  least  8  per 
cent  of  milk  fat,  and  the  combined 
content  of  milk  fat  and  milk  solids, 
not  fat,  will  be  at  least  18  per  cent?” 
Why  make  complicated  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  unit  which  is  the  basis 
for  comparisons?  The  suggestion  is 
offered,  respectfully,  for  your  con¬ 
sideration,  that  we  all  co-operate  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  and  that  we 
show  this  spirit  by  the  simplicity  of 
our  requirements,  and  that  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  spirit  all  of  the  third 
section  beyond  the  word  “except,” 
and  that  word  be  eliminated. 

I  know  your  association  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  stands  for  the  things  that 
are  going  to  benefit  the  industry. 
You  are  very  fortunate  in  being  be¬ 
hind  a  product  that  is  so  popular. 
Personally,  I  think  ice  cream  is 
worthy  of  all  the  favor  the  public 
accords  it,  and  I  hope  your  associa- 

Continued  on  page  36 


John  B.  Newman  Leaves  State  Work 


To  Go  With  Wholesale  G 


rocers 


JOHN  B.  NEWMAN,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  food  control 
officials  in  the  United  States 
and  whose  ten  years  of  constructive 
work  in  behalf  of  pure  food  placed 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  fore  as  a 
pure  food  state,  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  superintendent  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Foods  and  Dairies  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
become  executive  agent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Announcement  to  this  effect 
was  made  from  the  office  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Lowden  at  Springfield. 

In  this  connection  it  is  recalled 
that  the  first  law  enacted  in  the 
United  States  for  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  the  traffic  in  eggs  was 
passed  by  the  Illinois  legislature  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Newman  when  he 
held  the  position  of  Assistant  Food 
Commissioner;  and  that  the  Illinois 
Cold  Storage  law  drafted  by  him, 
which  has  become  the  model  in  the 
fourteen  of  seventeen  states  which 
have  such  laws,  was  the  basis  of  the 
cold  storage  regulations  for  the 
United  States  enforced  by  the  food 
administration  during  the  war,  and 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  officials  to  Congress  as  a  model 
bill  for  a  national  law  which  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  urged  to  pass.  Mr. 
Newman  also  was  sponsor  for  the 
Illinois  Sanitary  Food  Law  which 
is  considered  by  many  food  experts 
to  be  the  best  of  any  state.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  egg  law  has  become  the  basis  of 
the  “Uniform  Good  Egg  Law,”  and 
each  of  these  laws  have  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  the  conservation  of  foodstuffs 
and  the  assuring  to  the  consumer  of 
pure  foods  manufactured,  stored  and 
disposed  in  a  sanitary  manner. 

First  State  Work 

Mr.  Newman,  whose  home  is  in 
Elgin,  Ill.,  first  entered  the  service 
of  his  state  July  26,  1909,  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Governor  Charles 
Deneen,  as  assistant  state  food  and 
drug  commissioner,  and  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies  in 
July  two  years  ago  by  Governor 
Lowden.  Although  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  with 
a  degree  in  accounting  and  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Newman’s  interest 


John  B.  Newman 


has  been  devoted  to  food  problems 
ever  since  his  service  with  Sprague, 
Warner  &  Co.,  as  a  young  man,  when 
he  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
many  problems  of  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  products.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  first  plant  in  the 
United  States  where  evaporated  milk 
was  first  successfully  produced  in  a 
commercial  way,  and  followed  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  four  years  of  service  as 
inspector  and  field  superintendent 
for  a  creamery  company  of  which  his 
father,  John  Newman,  was  head  and 
which  operated  fifty-two  plants  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  For 
the  nine  years  prior  to  his  entering 
the  state  service  he  was  with  W.  S. 
Moore  &  Co.,  well-known  South 
Water  street  firm  of  Chicago. 

Issues  First  Bulletin 

The  first  state  bulletin  issued  un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  Mr.  New¬ 
man,  on  the  care  of  milk  in  the  home, 
attracted  wide  attention;  copies  hav¬ 
ing  been  sought  from  such  distant 
places  as  the  University  of  London 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This 
treatise  is  still  considered  by  author¬ 
ities  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  although  one  of  the  first  to 
reach  the  public  on  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  food.  His  investigation  of  this 
food  product  lead  him  to  a  serious 
study  of  the  breeding  and  care  of 
dairy  cattle  and  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  resulted  in  a  request  by  the 
National  Holstein  Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  that  he  take  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  work  of  that  association.  He 
refused  this,  however,  to  remain  in 


the  state  service  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Lowden. 

For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  New¬ 
man  has  been  secretary  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association  of  state  food  and 
drug  control  officials  and  as  a  result 
of  his  work  in  that  organization  has 
become  well-known  in  food  circles 
throughout  the  United  States.  He 
frequently  has  been  called  into  con¬ 
ference  with  national  officials  at 
Washington  in  connection  with  vari¬ 
ous  food  problems,  and  has  drafted 
municipal  milk  ordinances  for  many 
towns  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Newman  is 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Food 
Standards  Commission,  for  several 
years  was  vice-president  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
and  for  thirteen  years  was  an  official 
butter  inspector  for  the  Elgin  Butter 
Board. 

Mr.  Newman’s  work  as  a  state  offi¬ 
cial  and  his  knowledge  of  national 
food  problems  with  their  relation  to 
the  questions  of  economic  distribu¬ 
tion,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
governing  officials  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocer’s  Association  with 
the  result  that  he  was  asked  to  be¬ 
come  their  executive  agent  in  the 
field  with  the  title  of  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  organization,  Mr. 
Arjay  Davies.  He  is  expected  to 
take  up  his  new  duties  by  the  first  of 
December,  spending  several  weeks  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  organization 
in  New  York.  Later  he  will  travel 
in  the  Middle  West  and  South  in  the 
interests  of  the  organization. 

His  Successor 

Although  no  official  announcement 
has  been  made,  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
J.  L.  McLaughlin,  who  has  been 
assistant  commissioner  of  foods  and 
dairies  for  two  years,  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  made  vacant  by 
Mr.  Newman’s  resignation,  provided 
be  will  accept  the  place.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  has  had  an  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  pure  food  work,  especially 
with  dairy  products,  and  at  one  time 
was  connected  with  the  instruction 
staff  in  the  dairy  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  has  oper¬ 
ated  creameries,  cheese  factories  and 
condensed  milk  plants  at  various 
places  and  was  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Newman  to  leave  commercial  activ¬ 
ities  to  help  in  the  reorganization  of 
food  control  work  in  Illinois.  Since 
his  connection  with  state  work  he 
has  had  complete  charge  of  all  work 
connected  with  dairy  products. 
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Against  Use  of  Saccharin 

THE  use  of  saccharin  in  place  of 
sugar,  which  many  housewives 
are  being  tempted  to  resort  to  in 
these  days  of  sugar  shortage,  may  in¬ 
volve  menace  to  the  health,  and 
threfore  is  to  be  condemned,  accord¬ 
ing  to  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  In  most 
cases  housewives  have  turned  to  this 
substance  in  their  emergency,  because 
they  do  not  understand  that  sac¬ 
charin  is  a  harmful  drug;  to  con¬ 
sider  it  a  harmless  healthful  substi¬ 
tute  for  sugar  is  absolutely  false,  say 
the  Government’s  chemists. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  received  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  housewives  in  the  last  few  days 
concerning  the  properties  of  sac¬ 
charin,  and  in  every  case  it  has  an¬ 
swered  by  condemning  the  use  of 
the  drug  for  cooking  purposes.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  now  aiding 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  large  St. 
Louis  concern  which  makes  saccharin 
for  violation  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

“The  attempt  to  exploit  the  short¬ 
age  of  sugar  and  create  a  demand  for 
saccharin  for  use  in  place  of  sugar 
endeavors  to  capitalize  the  public’s 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  this  substance  and  the  Bureau  of 


Chemistry  feels  called  upon  to  reit¬ 
erate  the  warnings  which  it  has  given 
repeatedly  in  its  publications,”  said 
Carl  L.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  bureau, 
who  cites  his  testimony  before  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate’s  Committee 
on  Agriculture  a  few  days  ago,  on 
this  same  subject,  as  showing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  present  menace  due  to  the 
public’s  not  being  properly  informed. 

“The  department  regards  the  use 
of  saccharin  in  food  as  a  menace  to 
health,”  says  Dr.  Alsberg.  “This  is 
the  position  of  the  department  today 
as  it  was  in  1911,  when  official  deci¬ 
sions  were  rendered.  There  has  been 
no  scientific  evidence  adduced  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  department  would 
be  justified  in  any  manner  in  alter¬ 
ing  its  position. 

“The  department  regards  food  to 
which  saccharin  has  been  added  as 
adulterated,  since  a  substance  has 
been  added  to  the  food  which  may 
render  it  deleterious  to  health.  It 
also  regards  it  as  adulterated  in  that 
a  substance  of  no  food  value  what¬ 
ever  has  been  substituted  for  sugar,  a 
very  valuable  food.  The  department 
has  now  pending  a  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  against  one  concern  for  the 
shipment  interstate  of  a  parcel  of 
saccharin  labeled  as  harmless. 
Furthermore,  a  majority  of  the 
States  prohibit  the  use  of  saccharin 
in  food,  either  by  statute  or  by  regu¬ 
lation.” 


Terms  Stan dardized 

SET  of  28  rules  and  defini¬ 
tions  of  terms  used  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade  has  been  worked 
out  by  four  of  the  largest  produce 
trade  organizations.  It  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  cooperation  of  these 
four  organizations  with  the  Food 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Included 
are  definitions  of  “To-morrow’s  ship¬ 
ment,”  “To-day’s  shipment,”  “F.  0. 
B.  sales  or  quotations,”  “C.  A.  C. 
sales,”  and  “Minimum  and  Maxi¬ 
mum  loading.” 

Wide  adoption  of  these  rules  and 
definitions  will  mean  fewer  misun¬ 
derstandings  between  shippers  and 
receivers,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  therefore  urges  that  they  be 
adopted  by  all  individuals  and  firms 
handling  fruit  and  vegetables. 

■  While  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has 
endorsed  these  rules  and  definitions, 
they  are  not  contained  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  publication.  The  trade  organ¬ 
izations  which  have  adopted  them 
and  from  wffiich  printed  copies  may 
be  obtained  are:  National  League  of 
Commission  Merchants  of  the 
United  States,  International  Apple 
Shippers’  Association,  Western  Fruit 
Jobbers’  Association  of  America,  and 
American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association. 
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Great 

AT  a  time  like  this  when  the 
high  cost  of  living  conditions 
are  stimulating  every  legis¬ 
lator  and  city  councilman  to  propose 
a  law  against  some  class  of  food 
producers  or  storers,  the  need  for 
public  education  on  the  subject  of 
storage  of  foods  is  recognized  by  J. 
D.  Mickle,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Oregon.  He  has  issued  a 
bulletin  in  which  he  explains  in  the 
simplest  terms,  so  that  all  may 
understand,  the  reasons  for  food 
storage. 

In  this  bulletin  he  tells  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  state  that  the  storage 
houses  are  open  to  any  who  want  to 
use  them,  contrary  to  the  general 
public  opinion. 

In  telling  of  the  necessity  for  stor¬ 
age  houses  and  their  methods  of  op¬ 
eration  the  commissioner  says: 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  general  consum¬ 
ing  public  of  today  understands  but 
little  of  the  food  storage  problem. 
Their  opinions,  out  of  which  their  crit¬ 
icisms  arise,  are  often  biased,  un¬ 
founded,  and  the  offspring  of  misinfor¬ 
mation. 

Food  storage  is  not  confined  to  the 
preservation  of  perishable  articles 
alone,  for  the  warehouseman  who  car¬ 
ries  stocks  of  wheat,  corn,  or  oats  is  in 
the  business  just  as  much  as  the  man 
who  handles  meat,  butter  or  eggs. 

The  storage  granaries  of  the  country 
are  seldom  bare  of  these  products  but 
long  before  the  new  crops  come  in,  the 
ownership  of  whatever  stocks  may  be 
on  hand  have  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  producer,  and  if  not  held  by  mill¬ 
ers  or  exporters,  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  holding  for  future  de¬ 
mand. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  the 
cry  against  food  hoarders  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  directed  against  those  who  are 
the  handlers  of  perishable  products. 
Whereas,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  man 
who  hoards  canned  goods,  dried  fruits 
or  cereal  products  should  be  held  just 
as  answerable  as  the  other.  The  facts 
are,  however,  that  any  man  who  en¬ 
gages  in  the  business  of  preserving 
foods  for  future  use  is  really  a  public 
benefactor  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
the  first  place,  the  incentive  to  store 
foods  usually  arises  out  of  a  condition 
of  surplus  production,  or  out  of  seasons 
of  heavy  production  as  against  other 
seasons  of  limited  production,  and  un¬ 
less  the  condition  of  surplus  or  heavy 
production  is  met  with  preservation, 
then  waste  and  decay  take  place  and  in 
the  lean  times  we  suffer  for  want  of 
the  foods  that  we  could  not  consume 
during  the  period  of  plenty.  Thus, 
nearly  every  housewife  becomes  a 
storer  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  so  the  miller  holds  grain,  the 
packer  meat,  the  creameryman  butter 
and  cheese,  and  the  produce  man  his 
eggs;  but  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  there  is 
a  fixed  opinion  that  the  man  who  stores 
meat,  butter,  eggs  or  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts  operates  differently  from  the  other 


Value  of  Food  Storage 


food  handlers,  and  instead  of  being  a 
public  benefactor,  he  is  a  public  enemy. 
In  some  instances,  through  wrong 
manipulations,  he  may  be  a  public  en¬ 
emy,  but  in  the  main  he  is  not,  for  he 
not  only  provides  for  a  more  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  products  throughout 
the  year,  but  he  also  acts  as  a  price 
stabilizer  to  both  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer.  In  that  respect,  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  butter,  cheese  and  eggs. 
The  season  of  heavy  production  of 
these  products  begins  in  April  and  runs 
to  the  first  weeks  of  July.  It  does  not 
require  much  business  foresight  to  see 
that  if  all  the  butter,  cheese  and  eggs 
produced  in  those  months  in  this  coun¬ 
try  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  the 
trade  would  be  demoralized,  prices 
would  go  to  pieces,  for  the  time  being. 
This  might  be  all  right  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  consumer,  but  his  profits 
would  only  represent  the  producer’s 
loss,  and  for  one  class  to  live  at  the 
expense  of,  or  loss  to,  another  class, 
produces  a  bad  condition  of  economic 
affairs  which  in  the  end  is  detrimental 
to  all.  Business  operations  have  taught 
the  creameryman  and  the  produce  man 
these  lessons;  therefore,  in  times  of 
overproduction  he  steps  into  the  breach 
of  temporary  overproduction,  or  sur¬ 
plus,  puts  up  his  money  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  (for  it  must  be  paid  for),  gives 
the  consumer  all  that  he  desires  for 
immediate  consumption  and  puts  the 
remainder  away  in  preservation  for  a 
later  day.  Right  here  is  where  those 
who  are  misinformed  usually  go  astray. 
Please  note,  we  said  that  the  storer 
puts  up  his  money  for  the  product.  In 
these  days,  money  cannot  lie  idle;  it 
must  work  just  as  men  and  women 
must  labor.  It  must  earn  interest  or 
the  investment  becomes  unprofitable; 
furthermore,  when  a  storage  operator 
assembles  quantities  of  food  products 
together  he  assumes  certain  risks  upon 
his  investments,  and  if  he  is  a  wise  and 
prudent  man,  will  cover  these  risks 
with  insurance.  In  many  instances  he 
does  not  own  the  storage  house  or 
plant  where  his  products  are  kept,  but 
he  pays  rental  for  the  space  occupied 
by  his  commodities  just  as  others  pay 
storage  rental  on  household  goods  in 
other  warehouses. 

Then  there  is  always  a  certain  or 
uncertain  percentage  of  loss  that  at¬ 
tends  the  storage  of  any  commodity 
and  more  especially  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts.  Each  and  all  of  these  items  be¬ 
come  just  as  legitimate  a  part  of  fu¬ 
ture  cost  of  the  article  as  the  original 
price;  consequently,  when  production 
has  ceased  to  supply  the  demand,  the 
operator  draws  upon  his  storage  sup¬ 
ply,  adding  to  his  original  costs  the  in¬ 
cidental  items  of  expense  while  in 
storage. 

The  length  of  time  that  butter  and 
eggs  can  be  held  in  cold  storage  is 
limited  to  a  certain  extent,  as  neither 
of  these  commodities  can  be  success¬ 
fully  carried  over  from  one  season  to 
another,  for  the  loss  in  so  doing  is  so 
great  that  the  operator  cannot  afford 
to  take  chances.  Butter  put  in  storage 
in  June  must  necessarily  be  of  extra 
quality  to  hold  up  until  the  following 
January;  otherwise,  the  man  who 
stores  is  sure  to  take  a  loss.  Eggs  put 
in  storage  in  April  must  come  out  by 


the  following  January,  and  though 
stored  under  the  very  best  conditions, 
will  show  some  deterioration.  This  the 
storage  man  knows  and  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  before  he  begins  operations, 
but  here  again  we  find  a  proposition 
that  is  very  seldom  given  any  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  general  public,  namely, 
that  unless  the  operator  can  deal 
through  a  stabilized  market,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  operations  he  must  out¬ 
guess  the  market,  and  that  is  gam¬ 
bling.  Ordinarily,  the  food  storer  is 
not  a  food  gambler.  On  the  contrary, 
he  prefers  to  take  a  reasonable  and  a 
legitimate  profit  out  of  the  goods  that 
he  handles  instead  of  reaping  to  him¬ 
self  immense  profits,  for  as  previously 
stated,  such  profits  upon  the  part  of 
one  means  loss  to  soemone  else,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  business  going  on  smoothly 
and  regularly,  conditions  become 
chaotic. 


Boston  Grocers  Charged  With 
.  Short  Weighing 

Six  hundred  and  forty-three 
greater  Boston  grocers,  butchers  and 
peddlers,  charged  with  violations  of 
the  laws  relative  to  weight  and 
measures,  were  assembled  in  the  Au¬ 
ditorium  at  the  State  House  one  aft¬ 
ernoon  recently  by  Thure  Hanson, 
State  Commissioner  of  Standards, 
lectured  on  honesty,  and  warned 
that  a  repetition  of  their  offenses 
will  land  them  in  trouble. 

While  this  lecture  was  going  on, 
Commissioner  Hanson’s  agents  were 
obtaining  summonses  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  court  of  67  retailers  who  are 
accused  of  more  flagrant  violations. 
Commissioner  Hanson  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  campaign  against  retail¬ 
ers  who  have  been  cheating,  con¬ 
sciously  or  otherwise,  in  their  weights 
and  measures.  He  found  many  of 
them  in  Boston. 


Canners’  Educational  Work 
The  Educational  Committee  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  Walter  J.  Sears,  chairman, 
Ohio;  H.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Maryland ; 
George  G.  Bailey,  New  York;  Frank 
Gerber,  Michigan;  Richard  Dickin¬ 
son,  Illinois;  Amos  H.  Cobb,  New 
York,  is  making  substantial  progress 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  Canners’  Educational  and 
Publicity  Campaign.  The.  Black- 
man-Ross  Agency  has  been  selected 
and  W.  H.  Fromm,  a  prominent 
Wisconsin  canner,  who  has  given 
much  study  to  the  canner’s  problem 
of  distribution  and  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  addresses  on  publicity,  has  been 
employed  by  the  association  as  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  Mr.  Fromm 
will  assume  the  duties  of  director  of 
advertising  on  November  1,  1919. 
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A  Nutritious  Food  PrinUncy 

Sanitarily  Produced  l0X 

Correctly  Labeled  ^  1  D  0  lr  J  ^ 

Properly  Advertised  ana  OaKlIlg 


A  distinctive  product  for  definite  uses 


Hebe  is  pure  skimmed  milk  evaporated  to  double  strength  enriched  with 
cocoanut  fat.  These  are  the  sole  ingredients.  They  are  scientifically  com¬ 
bined,  creating  a  food  that  is  balanced — a  food  that  is  rich  in  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat.  Every  1  00  pounds  of  Hebe  contains  the  food  elements 
of  2 1  0  pounds  of  pure  skimmed  milk  and  7.8  pounds  of  refined  cocoanut  fat. 


Hebe  is  produced  in  modern,  sunshiny  condenseries,  where  complete  sanitation  is  the  first 
concern.  These  are  located  in  the  heart  of  noted  dairying  sections.  The  product  is  put 
up  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  and  sterilized,  so  that  it  reaches  the  consumer  in  the  same 
pure  state  in  which  it  left  the  condensery. 


Hebe  is  labeled  with  the  utmost  frankness  as  to  its  ingredients  and  uses.  The  label  tells 
the  whole  story  in  letters  large  and  legible.  This  label  has  been  approved  by  leading  food 
officials  of  the  country. 

Hebe  is  advertised  as  it  is  labeled — honestly  and  frankly — “A  Compound  of  Evaporated 
Skimmed  Milk  and  Vegetable  Fat.”  It  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  daily  milk  supply 
for  cooking  and  baking  and  with  coffee. 

Hebe  reclaims  for  human  use  a  portion  of  the  skimmed  milk  now  so  largely  diverted  to 
animal  feeding.  It  puts  this  skimmed  milk  in  a  form  to  make  its  use  most  desirable 
for  cooking  purposes.  Thus  Hebe  enlarges  the  available  food  supply — releases  for  direct 
feeding  the  whole  milk  which  would  be  used  for  cooking  purposes — increases  the  use  of 
dairy  products  in  the  home. 

So  Hebe,  judged  by  all  the  standards  by  which  foods  should  be  judged,  is  a  product  of 
which  food  officials — the  guardians  of  the  health  of  the  race,  dietitians — teachers  of 
healthful  cooking,  food  chemists  and  economists  who  are  working  for  the  creation  and 
better  distribution  of  food — can  all  approve. 

We  will  gladly  send  upon  request  a  booklet  giving  the  complete 
story  of  the  dietetic  and  economic  value  of  the  product  Hebe. 

The  Hebe  Company 

3009  Consumers  Bldg.  Chicago 
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How  to  Make  Good  Apple  Syrup 


We  are  getting  into  the  pancake 
season  and  good  syrup  will  be  wanted 
on  the  breakfast  table,  so  here  is  a 
way  to  make  apple  syrup.  The  recipe 
and  method  of  operation  is  described 
in  a  communication  sent  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  make  apple  syrup  add  five 
ounces  of  powdered  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate  to  seven  gallons  of  apple  cider. 
Powdered  calcium  carbonate  (car¬ 
bonate  of  lime)  or,  to  give  it  its  com¬ 
mon  name,  precipitated  chalk,  is  a 
low-priced,  harmless  chemical  avail¬ 
able  at  any  drug  store.  Boil  in  ket¬ 
tle  or  vat  vigorously  for  five  minutes. 
Pour  the  liquid  into  vessels,  prefera¬ 
bly  glass  jars  or  pitchers,  allow  it  to 
stand  six  or  eight  hours,  or  until 
perfectly  clear.  Pour  the  clear 
liquid  into  a  preserving  kettle.  Do 
not  allow  sediment  at  bottom  to  en¬ 
ter.  Add  to  the  clear  liquid  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  stir  thoroughly.  The  process  is 
completed  by  boiling  down  rapidly 
to  a  clear  liquid.  Use  density  gauge 
or  candy  thermometer  and  bring  it 
up  to  220  degrees  F.,  or,  without 
thermometer,  reduce  bulk  to  one- 
seventh  of  original  volume.  To  see 
whether  it  is  cooked  enough,  test  as 
you  would  test  syrup  or  candy,  by 
pouring  a  little  of  it  into  cold  water. 
If  boiled  enough  it  should  have  the 
consistency  of  maple  syrup.  It  should 
not  be  cooked  long  enough  to  harden 
like  candy  when  tested. 

When  the  test  shows  that  the  syrup 

Cities  Tackle 

THAT  municipalities  are  tack¬ 
ling  their  local  food  problems 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of 
them  unusual,  is  evidenced  by  re¬ 
ports  received  by  the  city  marketing 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

From  establishing  curb  markets, 
remodeling  or  building  retail  mar¬ 
ket  houses,  efforts  of  cities  have 
expanded  until  some  are  actually 
selling  food  supplies,  while  one  city 
of  about  65,000  population  is  operat¬ 
ing  a  farm  and  selling  produce  from 
it  at  retail. 

How  One  City  Sells  Food 

Houston,  Texas,  which  has  a 
municipally-owned  retail  market 
house,  has  taken  over  three  stalls  in 
the  building  and  is  handling  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  competition  with 
its  tenants.  In  order  to  be  fair  to 
other  retailers  it  charges  itself  with 
all  overhead  expenses  paid  by  other 


has  been  cooked  enough,  pour  it  into 
fruit  jars,  pitchers  or  other  recepta¬ 
cles,  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly.  Slow 
cooling  is  important,  as  otherwise 
the  suspended  matter  will  not  settle 
properly  and  the  syrup  will  be  cloudy. 
A  good  way  to  insure  slow  cooling 
is  to  stand  the  vessels  full  of  syrup 
in  a  bucket  or  a  wash  boiler  of  hot 
water.  They  may  also  be  placed  in 
a  fireless  cooker.  The  white  sedi¬ 
ment  which  settles  out  during  cool¬ 
ing  is  called  “malate  of  lime”  and  is 
a  harmless  compound  of  lime  with 
the  natural  acid  of  the  apple. 

When  the  syrup  is  cooled,  it  should 
be  stored  in  fruit  jars  or  bottles. 
Place  the  rubber  cap  or  cork  in  po¬ 
sition  and  tighten.  Then  place  the 
bottles  or  cans  of  syrup  in  hot  water 
and  sterilize  for  12  minutes  in  hot 
water  or  wash  boiler  outfit,  10  min¬ 
utes  in  water-seal  outfit,  8  minutes 
in  steam  pressure  outfit  under  5 
pounds  of  steam,  or  5  minutes  in 
aluminum  pressure  cooker  under  15 
pounds  of  pressure. 

Apple  syrup  made  by  this  method 
•is  a  very  palatable  and  high-grade 
product.  It  has  a  flavor  much  like 
the  thick  syrup  or  jelly  which  is  often 
formed  when  apples  are  baked  with 
a  little  sugar.  As  shown  by  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  this  ap¬ 
ple  syrup  can  be  used  in  cooking  with 
good  results,  as  well  as  for  table 
purposes. 

^ood  Problems 

dealers,  including  rent,  and  also  pays 
wages  higher  than  those  paid  in 
other  stalls.  Beports  on  ten  weeks’ 
operation  of  the  city-managed  stalls 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  buy  and 
sell  produce  in  competition  with 
local  merchants  at  both  a  direct  and 
indirect  saving  to  consumers.  The 
experiment  is  to  be  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  food  products  other  than  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  is  said  to  be 
already  serving  as  a  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence  on  prices  in  that  city  market. 
Competing  merchants  have  become 
interested  in  the  methods  of  doing 
business  of  the  city-operated  stalls 
and  appear  anxious  to  try  out 
practices  that  would  enable  them  to 
lower  their  prices. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  has  gone  into 
farming  on  a  farm  acquired  for  other 
purposes  which,  through  changes  in 
municipal  plans,  was  lying  idle. 
Under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
city  aldermen  this  farm  is  produc¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  selling  them  at 


retail  in  competition  with  shipped- 
in  produce.  The  farm  also  feeds 
1,000  head  of  hogs  on  city  garbage. 
Local  advocates  of  the  plan  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  include  the  use  of  an  old 
brewery  as  a  storage  warehouse  for 
potatoes  and  other  products  grown 
by  local  farmers,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
city’s  dependence  on  shipped-in 
products. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
through  its  city  marketing  division, 
is  keeping  in  touch  with  develop¬ 
ments  in  many  cities  and  is  com¬ 
piling  information  for  use  in 
answering  inquiries,  it  states  that  it 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
cities,  not  as  yet  reached  by  formal 
inquiries,  which  are  working  on  local 
food  problems  through  municipally- 
owned  shops  and  by  other  methods 
differing  from  those  that  have  been 
followed  in  the  past.  The  bureau 
plans  to  make  available  information 
in  regard  to  the  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  cities  in  their  efforts  to  solve 
their  food  problems  in  order  that 
municipalities  contemplating  special 
action  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  communities  faced 
with  similar  conditions. 


Chicago’s  MostModern 
Fireproof  Hotel 


Over  1000  rooms.  Each  room 
has  a  bath  and  running  ice 
water,  is  completely  and  lux¬ 
uriously  furnished.  Every 
floor  has  its  own  housekeeper 
—  every  known  facility  for 
your  personal  comfort. 

Nothing  less  than  your 
entire  satisfaction  will 
satisfy  us. 

The  Home  of  the  Famous 
TERRACE  GARDEN 
Chicago’s  Most  Beautiful 
Restaurant 

Noted  for  its  perfect  cuisine 
Entertainment  unexcelled 
America’s  Show  Place 

Morrison  Hotel 

Madison  at  Clark  St. 
Personal 
Management 
Harry  C.  Moir 
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ESCANABA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Food  Notes  from  Other  Countries 


American  Pure  Food  Laws 
Improve  Foreign 
Product 

TPHE  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
has  brought  about  many  changes 
in  methods  of  manufacturing  and 
labeling  foods  and  drugs,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  foreign 
countries  as  well,  say  the  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  are  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  that  law. 

The  most  recent  instance  which 
has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  officials 
is  in  reference  to  powdered  dried 
eggs  from  China.  Large  quantities 
of  powdered  eggs  are  shipped  into 
the  United  States  from  China  for 
use  by  commercial  bakers.  These  in¬ 
clude  powdered  white  of  egg,  pow¬ 
dered  yolk  of  egg  and  powdered 
whole  egg.  These  preparations  are 
made  by  drying  and  powdering  the 
eggs  as  taken  from  the  shells.  Egg 
powders  will  keep  for  a  long  time, 
can  be  shipped  economically  and, 
when  properly  prepared  from  fresh 
eggs,  can  be  used  to  take  the  place  of 
shell  eggs  in  baking.  Powdered  eggs 
should  never  be  confused  with  the  so- 
called  “egg  substitutes”  which  con¬ 
tain  little  or  no  egg,  and  which  will 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  eggs  in  bak¬ 
ing- 

Egg  Powder  Watched 

Examination  of  the  egg  powders 
imported  from  China  showed  that 
they  contained  zinc,  varying  from  a 
mere  trace  to  quantities  sufficient  to 
require  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the 
shipments  from  entry  into  this  coun¬ 
try.  Investigation  developed  that 
the  zinc  in  the  egg  powder  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  either  from  zinc-lined  travs  or 
zinc  belts  used  in  the  drying  of  the 
eggs. 

As  a  result  of  the  exclusion  of 
some  of  the  shipments  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  many  manufacturers  in  China 
have  so  changed  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  as  to  produce  dried  eggs, 
yolk  and  albumen  free  from  zinc,  and 
the  indications  are  that  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  supply  the  demands 
for  these  products  used  in  increasing 
quantities  by  bakers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bakers’  supplies.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act  gives  no 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  prescribe  the  methods  that 
must  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
food  or  drugs  either  in  this  or  in 
foreign  countries.  However,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  manufactur¬ 


ers  to  change  their  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  as  in  the  instance  above 
noted,  in  order  to  bring  their  fin¬ 
ished  product  within  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  act. 


Shortage  of  Food  in 
Hamburg 

aThe  poorer  classes  of  people  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  are  literally 
starving  to  death,”  says  a  report  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
“Everybody  is  supposed  to  subsist  on 
rations,  all  foodstuffs  being  issued  on 
cards.  The  well-to-do,  however,  are 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  large 
amount  of  illicit  trafficing  in  food¬ 
stuffs.  Restaurants  put  up  meals 
that  compare  very  favorably  with 
middle-class  eating  places  in  the 
United  States,  and  such  a  dinner 
may  be  had  from  20  to  30  marks. 
This  price,  naturally,  is  prohibitive 
except  for  the  rich,  since  it  means, 
to  the  Germans,  relatively,  paying 
from  $5  to  $7.50  for  a  meal,  al¬ 
though  to  the  American,  who  buys 
marks  with  his  dollars,  the  price 
seems  low  enough.  The  German,  of 
course,  uses  as  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  the  former  value  or  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  mark.  As  a  rule, 
knowing  nothing  of  exchange,  he  is 
unable  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
the  present  low  rate. 

“Many  restaurants  in  Hamburg 
have  been  closed  by  the  authorities. 
Farmers  are  rationed  by  requiring 
them  to  bring  to  market  all  except  a 
certain  amount  of  products  raised. 
The  shortage  in  foodstuffs  extends 
to  practically  every  article  of  com¬ 
mon  consumption.  The  anomaly 
was  observed  during  a  sojourn  in 
Hamburg,  of  seeing  3,000  tons  of 
sugar  loaded  for  shipment  to  France, 
while  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  sugar  at  any  price  in  that  city.” 


Amended  Regulations  Gov¬ 
erning  Importation  and 
Exportation  of  Wheat 
Products  by  Canada 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  has 
granted  permission  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  exportation  of  bread  with¬ 
out  individual  licenses.  General  per¬ 
mission  is  also  granted  for  export  to 
the  United  States  without  individual 
licenses  of  wheat  flour,  bran  and 
shorts  in  retail  quantities  by  wagon 
loads  along  the  frontier. 


Paris  Needs  Butter 

Paris  needs  80,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  daily,  according  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  General  for  Canada  in  France. 
Before  the  war  “the  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  in  Paris,  which  comprises 
the  butter  buyers  for  Paris,  had  been 
getting  most  of  their  butter  from  Si¬ 
beria,  and  the  balance  from  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  supply  in  Normandy, 
however,  is  not  at  present  enough 
for  her  own  consumption,  so  that 
Normandy  now  imports  butter  her¬ 
self.  No  butter  is  expected  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  Siberia  for  at  least  five 
years. 

“The  Paris  dealers  alone  require 
at  least  80,000  pounds  a  day.  That 
is  to  say,  they  can  struggle  along 
with  this,  as  many  people  have  got 
used  to  eating  no  butter  at  all,  but 
it  has  to  be  used  for  cooking.  They 
can,  therefore,  from  October  15  for 
five  months  following,  handle  80,000 
pounds  per  day.  The  importation 
into  Paris  for  the  three  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  war  amounted  to  117,- 
000  pounds  per  day.” 

Both  unsalted  and  salted  butter 
from  Canada,  sent  by  parcel  post, 
was  well  received  in  Paris.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  available  statistics  for  the 
period  from  April  17  to  October  18, 
1919,  the  United  States  has  exported 
less  than  100,000  pounds  of  butter 
to  France. 


War  and  the  Dairy  Industry 

During  the  World  War,  American 
exports  of  milk  products  increased 
considerable  more  than  threefold.  In 
1914,  70,000,000  lbs.  of  milk  left  the 
United  States.  In  1919,  the  total 
was  2,550,000,000.  It  was  not  raw 
milk,  of  course,  but  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  reduced 
the  figures  to  pounds  of  milk.  But¬ 
ter  and  cheese  constituted  the  two 
items  making  up  the  total  in  1914. 
In  1919  there  was  a  big  added  item 
of  condensed  milk — something  more 
than  half  the  total. 


Exports  From  New  York 
for  Week  Ending 
October  11 

All  exports  were  considerably  re¬ 
duced,  owing  to  the  strike  of  long¬ 
shoremen. 

Meats  and  Meat  Products. — Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  1,120,513  lbs.  of  lard 
were  shipped  to  England;  3,844,286 
lbs.  of  dry.  salt,  and  pickled  pork 
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QUALITY  CANS 
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QUALITY  BRANDS 


If  you  make  a  product  that  is  better  than 
the  other  fellow’s,  why  not  Advertise  it 
by  packing  it  in  a  Better  Can? 

One  That  Has  Distinctive  Features 


'niiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

•iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiMir 

'uiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHimiiiitNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'* 


This  is  not  a  spiral 
wound  paper 
tube  can 

It’s  a  real  paper  can, 
made  for  such  products 
as  have  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  contained  in  the 
various  makes  of  spiral 
wound  paper  tube  cans 


«<iiiiiiiiiiiiiHiuiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH<i. 


TOf>  A0HJ&4VS 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER  CAN 
CONSTRUCTION 

PATENTED 

Brag:  * 

:  CAN  WITH  THE  LINE 

TRADE  MARK 


ft  05SC 


.BOTTOM  I 
ADHESIVE 


•imiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiMimiMiHmiiuiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiif*' 

MimiiiuiiMiiiimiimmMUHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMimimimiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiit' 


No  label  needed  for 
sealing  or  for 
advertising 

Our  screw  top  makes  a 
perfect  seal,  and  we  repro¬ 
duce  your  trade  mark 
and  other  printed  matter 
on  the  paper  shell  before 
it  is  wound  into  cylindri¬ 
cal  form 


jimttttmtmitmHmtiiiiiiiimiiiittiiimmiiirmiittmiiMiitiiiimimmi. 

•mitmiiiilMiiiitiimiiiMiitimiiiimMiiiMmiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiMiftmiMiiiiiMiti. 


We  make  all  of  our  adhesives  and  chemical  substances 
with  which  we  treat  our  cans  that  makes  them  impervious 

to  all  actions  of  the  contents 

Many  products  now  being  packed  in  tin,  glass,  porcelain, 
wood,  etc.,  can  be  satisfactorily  contained  in  our  paper  cans 

We  make  both  Machinery  and  Cans 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CAN  CO. 

National  Life  Building,  CHICAGO 
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Imported  Foods  and  Drugs  Inspected 


Exports  from  New  York 

Continued  from  page  28 

were  exported  to  Italy.  Total  quan¬ 
tities  exported :  fresh  or  frozen  beef, 
110,025  lbs.;  canned  or  pickled  beef, 

91.700  lbs.;  lamb  and  mutton,  31,- 
400  lbs.;  fresh  or  frozen  pork,  175,- 
498  lbs.;  dry,  salt,  and  pickled  pork, 
4,207,125  lbs.;  bacon,  hams  and 
shoulders,  2,405,999  lbs.;  lard  and 
lard  compounds,  2,154,408  lbs.;  sau¬ 
sage,  140,525  lbs. ;  poultry  and  game, 
1,400  lbs. 

Dairy  Products. — Large  quantities 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
were  exported  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  5,406,777  lbs.  of  the  former 
and  1,639,199  lbs.  of  the  latter;  284,- 
030  dozen  eggs  were  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  October  7th 
121,250  lbs.  of  condensed  milk  and 

25.700  lbs.  of  evaporated  milk  were 
shipped  to  Greece ;  Belgium  took 
331,715  lbs.  and  Scandinavia  265,- 
715  lbs.  of  cheese. 


Stocks  of  Foodstuffs  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

The  British  Food  Controller,  at 
the  request  of  Parliament,  recently 
compiled  statistics  of  the  stocks  of 
foodstuffs  on  hand  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
These  stocks  are  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table : 


July  1 

Sept  1 

Commodity 

1919 

1919 

Wheat  and  flour 

Tons 

Tons 

(as  grain) . 

1,314,000 

2,684,000 

Rice  . 

115,000 

*85,000 

Beef  . 

20,000 

24,100 

Mutton  . 

Rabbits,  poultry  and 

29,900 

'  36,000 

game  . 

7,200 

5,600 

Bacon  and  hams . 

27,700 

12,000 

Other  meat  . 

46,600 

10,400 

Lard  . 

10,200 

8,200 

Eggs  . 

4,100 

5,500 

Butter  . 

18,800 

16,900 

Margarine  . 

3,100 

2,800 

Cheese  . 

7,600 

12,900 

Sugar  . 

404,000 

131,000 

Tea  . 

78,500 

36,200 

Coffee  . 

49,300 

20,800 

Cocoa  . 

67,400 

14,400 

These  figures  show  that  with  the 
exception  of  wheat  and  flour,  beef, 
mutton,  eggs  and  cheese,  there  was 
a  greater  supply  available  on  July  1 
of  this  year  than  on  September  1, 
1914.  Mr.  Eoberts  in  his  reply  to 
Parliament  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“Eeturns  of  stocks  were  not  col¬ 
lected  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  earliest  figures  available  are 
those  for  September  1,  1914.  The 
figures  for  wheat  and  flour  include 
stocks  in  port  granaries  and  ware¬ 
houses,  inland  warehouses,  mills  and 
bakers’  shops,  and  estimated  farm 
stocks;  those  for  rice  include  stocks 
in  port  granaries  and  warehouses 
and  in  mills ;  those  for  meat  and  pro¬ 
visions  include  stocks  at  ports,  in 
cold  stores,  and  in  importers’  and 
the  larger  wholesalers’  warehouses . 


LABGEE  quantities  and  a  greater 
variety  of  foods  are  being  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  countries  each 
month,  although  pre-war  volumes 
have  not  yet  been  reached.  This 
statement  is  made  by  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  importation  of  both  foods  and 
drugs  was  affected  greatly  by  the 
war,  but  the  interruption  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  crude  drugs  was  less 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  and  foods,  according  to  the 
officials.  An  inspection  of  all  im¬ 
ported  food  and  drug  ’  products  is 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  in  order  to  insure  that  such 
products  coming  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  misbranded  or  adulter¬ 
ated  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Analysis  Often  Necessary 

Laboratories  for  the  examination 
of  samples  from  shipments  of  im¬ 
ported  food  and  drugs  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
at  its  branch  stations  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Savannah, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
San  Juan,  Porto  Eico,  and  at  some 
other  cities  where  the  importations 
are  smaller  in  volume.  Invoices  of 
all  food  and  drug  shipments  coming 
into  the  United  States  are  scruti¬ 
nized  by  food  and  drug  officials,  and 
all  shipments  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  may  be  misbranded  or 
adulterated  are  examined.  In  many 
instances  chemical  analysis  of  sam¬ 
ples  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  given  shipment  is 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  In  other  instances  a  phys¬ 
ic  examination  by  a  specialist  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
provides  that  if  any  article  of  food 
or  drugs  offered  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 
that  act,  or  is  otherwise  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  is  of  a  kind  for¬ 
bidden  entry  into,  or  forbidden  to 
be  sold,  or  restricted  for  sale  in  the 
country  in  which  it  is  made  or  from 
which  it  is  exported,  or  is  otherwise 
falsely  labeled  in  any  respect,  such 
article  shall  be  refused  admission. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  act  to  refuse  delivery 
to  the  consignee  of  such  articles  and 
to  cause  the  destruction  of  any  goods 
refused  delivery  which  shall  not  be 
exported.  However,  when  importers 


through  no  apparent  fault  of  their 
own  receive  shipments  of  foods  or 
drugs  which  are  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded,  but  not  grossly,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  release  the  goods  after  re¬ 
labeling,  sorting  or  cleaning,  if  a 
product  which  complies  with  the  law 
can  thus  be  obtained. 

Many  Foods  Now  Coming  In 

Certain  crude  drugs  and  some 
foods,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  spices,  olive 
oil,  figs,  etc.,  are  either  not  produced 
at  all  in  the  Luiited  States  or  are 
produced  in  too  small  quantities  to 
meet  the  demand.  Other  foods  are 
imported  to  meet  the  demands  of 
that  portion  of  the  population  born 
in  foreign  countries  who  desire  to 
obtain  the  same  kind  of  food  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  before 
coming  to  this  country.  There  are 
some  foods  produced  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  other  countries,  which  have 
established  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  excellence  or  some  peculiarity  of 
flavor.  Although  domestic  articles  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  available  in 
abundance,  some  prefer  to  buy  the 
foreign  article  because  of  an  assumed 
or  actual  superiority  of  appearance, 
flavor,  or  quality.  To  cognacs  and 
champagnes  of  France  are  articles  of 
this  class  which  can  no  longer  be  im¬ 
ported;  but  certain  foreign  ginger 
ales,  mineral  waters,  jellies,  sardines, 
cheeses,  etc.,  continue  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand. 

Practically  all  the  different  classes 
of  foods  imported  previous  to  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  are  now  coming  in,  say 
the  officials,  although  in  the  case  of 
some  foods  in  not  as  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  War  embargoes  on  some  foods 
are  still  in  effect  in  a  few  countries. 
For  instance,  olive  oil  can  not  as  yet 
be  shipped  from  Italy.  Olive  oil, 
however,  is  being  imported  from 
France  and  Spain. 

The  officials  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  cooperate  with  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  relating  to  im¬ 
ported  foods  and  drugs. 

In  a  certain  plant  the  technical 
and  trade  magazines  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  are  first  read  by  the  engineers 
in  the  office.  They  are  then  placed 
in  a  box  made  especially  for  this 
purpose,  at  the  employees’  entrance. 
Any  worker  may  take  one  at  a- time 
home,  and  after  reading  it,  return  it 
to  the  box,  so  that  other  employees 
may  read  it.  This  scheme  is  worthy 
of  more  general  application. 
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Few  Gifts  of  Nature 

Have  Proved  More  Useful 
to  Mankind  Than  Corn — 
King  of  American  Cereals 


CORN  STARCH— edible, laundry, 
or  lump,  has  grown  to  be  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity. 

CORN  OIL  — most  wholesome  as  a 
salad  oil,  emphasizing  the  flavor  of  the 
salad.  For  shortening,  frying,  and  the 
myriad  of  uses  in  the  kitchen.  Corn  Oil 
has  made  a  distinct  place  in  the  home. 


CORN  SUGAR  — has  its  place 
with  the  ice-cream  manufacturer, 
the  physician  and  the  baker. 

CORN  SYRUP  — a  wholesome, 
popular  priced  sweet,  gives  the  home 
a  pure,  nutritious  food. 


American  Manufacturers’  Association  of 

Products  from  Corn 


208  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


\merican  Maize  Products  Co.,  135  William 
St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York 

Douglas  Co..  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Keever  Starch  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur.  Ill. 
Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co..  Edinburg,  Ind. 
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Mushrooms  Dainty  But  Dangerous 


COME  mushrooms  are  dangerous 
dainties.  This  fact  has  been  for¬ 
cibly  brought  to  mind  by  the  report¬ 
ing  of  several  deaths  from  mush¬ 
rooms  in  Chicago  during  the  past 
few  days,  is  the  word  sent  out  by  the 
Chicago  Department  of  Health. 

According  to  good  authorities 
there  are  now  more  than  700  species 
of  mushrooms  which  have  been  tested 
and  proven  to  be  edible.  But  the 
novice  or  those  not  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  different  edible  spe¬ 
cies  should  be  extremely  cautious  in 
trying  new  species,  or  any  form  of 
toadstool  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar. 

Gibson  in  his  book,  “Our  Edible 
Toadstools  and  Mushrooms  and  How 
to  Distinguish  Them/’  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
popular  rules  for  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  poisonous  and  non-poison- 
ous  varieties  and  which,  in  spite  of 
their  popularity,  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  have  been  found  to  be 
practically  worthless.  For  example, 
not  all  mushrooms  that  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  taste  and  odor  are  edible.  Not 
all  mushrooms  that  can  be  peeled 
are  edible.  Not  all  mushrooms  hav¬ 
ing  pink  gills  turning  to  brown  in 
the  older  specimens  are  edible. 
Neither  are  all  mushrooms  poisonous 
that  will  discolor  a  silver  spoon  in 
boiling;  or  that  have  stems  at  their 
base;  or  that  are  found  growing  in 
dark,  damp  places  containing  milky 
juice;  or  those  that  bite  the  tongue 
or  have  a  bitter  and  nauseating  taste. 
The  list  of  popular  signs  is  much 
larger  than  here  given,  but  according; 
to  Gibson  are  unreliable  and  in  his 
judgment,  "It  is  a  seven  days’  won¬ 
der  that  the  grewsome  toadstool  epi¬ 
taph  is  not  more  frequent.” 

The  same  authority,  however, 
gives  the  following  tests  which  he 
regards  as  being  reliable : 

1.  Avoid  every  mushroom  having 
a  cup  or  suggestion  of  a  cup  at  the 
base.  The  distinct,  fatal  poisons  are 
thus  excluded. 

British  Prejudice  Against 
Frozen  Meat  Compels 
Reduction  of  Prices 

According  to  a  report  of  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner  Wright,  of  this  Bureau,  the  prej¬ 
udice  against  frozen  meat  exists  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  that  the  British  food  controller 
was  compelled  to  reduce  the  prices 
of  imported  meat  considerably  below 
those  for  the  home-dressed  products. 


2.  Exclude  those  having  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor;  a  peppery,  bitter  or 
other  unpalatable  flavor  or  tough 
consistency. 

3.  Exclude  those  infested  with 
worms  or  any  defects  or  decay. 

4.  In  testing  others  which  will 
pass  the  above  probation,  let  the  spe¬ 
cimen  be  kept  by  itself,  not  in  con¬ 
tact  with  or  enclosed  in  the  same 
basket  with  other  species. 

The  following  advice  is  also  given 
by  the  same  authority  as  to  testing 
new  or  unfamiliar  varieties:  "Each 
unfamiliar  kind  should  be  subjected 
to  rigid  examination  first  by  smell 
and  obnoxious  ones  discarded.  Then 
by  taste,  beginning  by  a  mere  nibble, 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  gentle  masti¬ 
cation,  being  careful  to  swallow  no 
saliva  and  finally  expelling  all  from 
the  mouth.  If  no  noticeable  results 
follow,  the  next  trial  with  the  inter¬ 
val  of  a  day  with  the  same  quantity 
may  permit  of  the  swallowing  of  a 
little  of  the  juice,  the  fragments  of 
the  fungus  expelled  as  before.  If  no 
unpleasantness  follows  for  twenty- 
four  hours  the  third  trial  may  per¬ 
mit  of  the  entire  fragments  being 
swallowed;  all  of  these  experiments 
should  be  made  on  an  empty  stom¬ 
ach.  If  this  introduction  of  the 
actual  substance  of  the  fungus  into 
the  stomach  is  succeeded  by  no  dis¬ 
turbance,  in  twenty-four  hours  a 
larger  piece,  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut, 
may  be  taken  and  thus  the  amount 
gradually  increased  day  by  day  until 
the  demonstration  of  edibility  or  at 
least  harmlessness  is  complete  and 
the  species  can  thus  be  admitted  into 
the  safe  list. 

It  has  been  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  indiscriminate  col¬ 
lection  of  mushrooms  is  attended 
with  such  dangers  that  no  beginner 
should  be  encouraged  to  eat  them 
upon  his  own  determination.  It  is 
best  to  consult  someone  who  knows; 
or  if  in  doubt,  to  send  the  specimens 
away  for  determination  by  experts 
as  to  their  edibility. 

Control  Prices  of  Eggs  in 
United  Kingdom 

According  to  a  cablegram  from  the 
agricultural  trade  commissioner  at 
London,  dated  October  1,  1919,  the 
British  food  controller  resumed  the 
control  of  eggs  and  has  set  the  fol¬ 
lowing  maximum  prices,  per  dozen: 
fresh  eggs,  domestic  or  imported, 
wholesale,  $1.04;  retail,  $1.14;  pre¬ 
served,  wholesale,  83  cents;  retail, 
93  cents;  small  eggs,  wholesale,  56 
cents ;  retail,  62  cents. 


Cold-P  a  c  k  Method  Not 
to  Blame  for  Detroit 
Deaths 

ECAYED  products,  not  the  cold- 
pack  method  of  canning,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  recent  deaths  of 
five  people  in  Detroit  who  ate  ripe 
olives,  say  scientists  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  also  say  that  if  people  would 
throw  away  or  refuse  to  eat  food  that 
smells  spoiled  they  would  be  insured 
against  poisoning  by  the  Bacillus 
botulinus,  the  bug  that  has  come 
into  the  limelight  recently  through 
its  nefarious  behavior.  This  organ¬ 
ism  when  present  in  canned  food  is 
the  cause  of  active  decay. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  eat  food 
which  has  begun  to  spoil  or  rot. 
The  person  who  does  runs  the  risk 
of  death.  In  every  case  observed  of 
botulinus  poisoning,  the  people  who 
served  the  food  knew  that  it  had 
an  unpleasant  stench — a  smell  of 
decay  or  putrefaction,  and  it  should 
never  have  been  put  on  the  table. 

Ripe  olives,  which  the  Detroit 
health  commissioner  claims  caused 
the  death  of  the  five  in  Detroit,  are 
not  canned  by  the  cold-pack  method. 
The  process  usually  employed  to 
preserve  olives  is  to  dip  them  several 
times  in  lye,  rinse  them  in  fresh 
water  and  then  put  them  in  a  weak 
brine.  No  heat  is  used  and  the 
brine  is  not  strong  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  toxin  formation. 

Successful  canning,  so  far  as  the 
danger  from  poisoning  by  the  Ba¬ 
cillus  botulinus  is  involved,  depends 
not  so  much  on  the  method  selected 
as  on  the  rejection  of  infected  mate¬ 
rial  at  the  start.  Dirty,  wilted  and 
partly  rotted  food  carries  multitudes 
more  of  organisms  into  the  canning 
process  than  fresh,  sound,  clean  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Dirty  tables,  dirty 
jars  and  lids,  sewage-polluted  water 
and  flies  are  sources  of  contamina¬ 
tion  which  should  be  eliminated. 

Suspected  foodstuff  should  not 
even  be  tasted,  for  death  has  oc¬ 
curred  after  tasting  two  teaspoons 
of  spoiled  product  which  contained 
the  Bacillus  botulinus.  Feeding 
suspected  food  to  domestic  animals 
without  safeguards  is  undesirable, 
for  some  of  them  are  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  toxin. 

No  person  should  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  serving  other  people  any 
food  product  which  has  commenced 
to  decompose.  Let  your  nose  be 
your  guide  and  discard  food  with  a 
putrid  odor,  warn  the  expert  food 
chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 
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Thanksgiving  Surprises 

Bake  a  plain  white  cake  in  a 
square  tin.  Cut  in  circles,  cover 
with  a  soft  icing  and  finish  with  a 
thick  layer  of  Libby’s  Mince  Meat. 
Decorate  with  blanched  almonds 


The  Mince 
real  “home 


Meat  with  the 
made”  flavor! 


Mince  Pie 

Libby’s  Mince  Meat  is  so  delight¬ 
fully  rich  in  itself  that  any  plain 
pastry  may  be  used  for  the 
Thanksgiving  pie.  Line  pie  plate 
with  pastry,  fill  generously,  with 
Libby^s  Mince  Meat,  moisten  outer 
rim  of  crust  with  ice  water,  then 
fit  on  upper  crust,  pressing  crusts 
together  lightly  to  keep  in  the 
juice.  Have  oven  hot  when  pie 
is  put  in,  after  ten  minutes  reduce 
heat  and  cook  twenty  minutes 
longer. 


HERE’S  a  real  Thanksgiving  treat — a  mince 
meat  with  a  “home  made”  flavor! 

^  It’s  a  Libby  product  that  lives  up  to  all  the 
J  proud  traditions  of  the  name,  for  only  the  best 
Jp  that  money  can  buy  goes  into  Libby’s  Mince 
Meat — the  juiciest  apples,  plump  raisins  and 
currants,  tender  citron,  flaky  suet,  young  beef 
and  the  most  fragrant  of  spices ! 

It’s  so  good  you’ll  want  it  in  all  your  desserts 
— and  it  does  make  wonder fuly  good  puddings, 
cakes  and  Banbury  tarts.  Get  your  holiday  sup¬ 
ply  from  your  grocer  today — in  the  jar  or  in  bulk 
from  the  sanitary  container — it’s  all  the  same. 


Thanksgiving  Puddings 

Fill  oiled  custard  cups 
with  alternate  layers  of 
cake  or  bread  crumbs 
and  Libby’s  Mince  Meat. 
Beat  two  eggs  with  V6 
cup  sugar,  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  Vi  cup  water. 
Pour  over  mince  meat 
and  crumbs  and  bake  in 
a  slow  oven  until  firm. 
Serve  cold  with  hard 
sauce  and  decorate  with 
whipped  cream  and  can¬ 
died  cherries.  Serves 
four 
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MARYLAND 

State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacterio¬ 
logist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau 
of  Chemistry. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Eugene  R.  Kelley,  M.  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  and  Analyst. 

MICHIGAN 

Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 
Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

MINNESOTA 

Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Faul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  Sibbald,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
College 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI 

Food  and  Drug  Department 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Commissioner, 
Jefferson  City. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marrs,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Carthage. 

H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist,  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA 

Department  of  Public  Health,  Helena 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 
W.  M.  Cobleigh,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA 

Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission, 
Lincoln 

Leo  Stuhr,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

NEVADA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Control  Department,  Reno 

C.  S.  Dinsmore,  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY 

State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director,  Branch ville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Assistant  Director. 
W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Chief  Inspector  in 
Charge,  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
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NEW  MEXICO 

D.  H.  Cook,  College  of  Agric.  &  Mechan¬ 
ical  Arts,  State  College,  in  charge  Foods  & 
Drugs. 

NEW  YORK 

State  Pood  Commission,  Albany 
John  Mitchell,  President. 

Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York 
City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture,  Albany. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Foods  and  Markets,  Albany. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State 
Chemist. 

Robert  Hulbert,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  Sudro,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson,  Paint  Chemist. 

OHIO 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and 
Food  Division,  Columbus 

Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 

OKLAHOMA 

Department  of  Public  Health, 
Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  A.  R.  Lewis,  Commissioner  of  Health 
and  Food  and  Drugs. 

Wm.  A.  Walker,  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist .• 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 


CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 
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OREGON 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Dairy  and  Pood  Commission, 
Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Frear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  A.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

F.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 
Chas.  H.  LaWall,  Chemist,  Philadelphia. 
C.  F.  Schoen,  Chemist,  Scranton. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Food  and  Drug  Commission 
Providence 

Frank  A.  Jackson,  Chairman. 

F.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  S.  A.,  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Franklin  N.  Stricklin,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries 
Columbia 

B.  Harris,  Commissioner. 

R.  M.  Simpson,  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

State  Pood  and  Drug  Department, 
Vermilion 

Guy  G.  Frary,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  I.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Harry  F.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 

Chemist. 

TENNESSEE 

Department  of  Pood  and  Drugs 
Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

H.  L.  Walter,  Chief  Chemist. 

TEXAS 

Pood  and  Drug  Department 
Austin 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E.  H.  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating 
Chemist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

D.  F.  Snyder,  Chemist. 

UTAH 

State  Dairy  and  Pood  Department 
Salt  Lake  City 

Walter  M.  Boyden,  Commissioner. 
Herman  Haems,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT 

State  Board  of  Health 
Burlington 

Dr.  Chas.  S.  Caverly,  President,  Rutland. 
Dr.  F.  Thomas  Kidder,  Treasurer ,  Wood- 
stock. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dalton,  Secretary  and 
Executive  Officer. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone,  Director  of  Laboratory. 

VIRGINIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
Richmond 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner. 

N.  A.  Lapsley,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
J.  B.  Weems,  Chief  Chemist. 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  Ralston,  Chemist. 

H.  V.  Stewart,  Bacteriologist. 

WASHINGTON 
State  Agricultural  Department 
Olympia 

E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Food  Department,  Seattle. 

Geo.  A.  Dolson,  State  Chemist,  Pullman. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  State  Chemist,  Se¬ 
attle. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Department  of  Health 
Charleston 

S.  L.  Jepson,  Commissioner. 


Use 

MAPLEINE 
TO  FLAVOR 

— you  want  something 
different  —  something 
that  will  change  and  im¬ 
prove  every  day  cakes, 
puddings,  sauces. 

Try  flavoring  your  favor¬ 
ite  dessert  with 

MAPLEINE 

The  Golden  Flavor 

TO  MAKE  INSTANT 
SYRUP  dissolve  granulated 
sugar  in  hot  water  and  flavor 
with  Mapleine. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple  sugar, 
syrup,  nor  sap,  but  produces  a  taste 
similar  to  maple. 

Grocers  Sell 
Mapleine 

\ 

Crescent 
Mfg.  Co. 

Seattle, 

Wash. 


may  be  fastened  by  machine,  string 
or  tape,  without  any  hindrance  to 
their  ventilating  values. 


the  WATERPROOF  PAPER  &  BOARD  co 

BREDRAP 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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Standard  Ice  Cream 

Continued  from  page  21 

tion  will  co-operate  with  all  the  food 
officials  in  seeing  that  the  sanitary 
conditions  are  as  they  should  be  in 
each  and  every  state.  I  think  the 
food  officials  who  have  a  sanitary  law 
feel  as  I  do,  and  those  who  haven’t, 
wish  they  had,  and  I  hope  your  asso¬ 
ciation  will  recommend  to  any  state 
association  in  a  state  that  has  no 
sanitary  law  that  they  urge  the  com¬ 
missioner  strive  to  have  such  a  state 
law  enacted,  and  give  him  your  sup¬ 
port.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  justly 
are  taking  a  great  pride  in  your 
model  plants,  and  you  have  seen  the 
effect  upon  the  help ;  how  the  efforts 
for  cleanliness  have  spread.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  connected  with 
an  ice  cream  factory  that  is  of  the 
very  highest  type,  and  I  know  that 
you  take  pleasure  in  belonging  to  an 
organization  that  stands  for  these 
things.  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  my  gratitude  to  the  Illinois 
association  for  the  support  it  has 
given  this  state  in  efforts  along  this 
line.  I  believe  the  large  consump¬ 
tion  of  their  product  in  this  state  is 
the  public’s  testimonial  to  their  ef¬ 
forts. 


Never  take  a  chance  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  like  ice  cream.  Whether  it  is 
eaten  at  home  or  in  the  ice  cream 
parlor,  the  patron  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  flavoring  it,  or  improving 
it,  as  may  be  done  with  many  prod¬ 
ucts  taken  into  the  home.  It  is 
eaten  as  delivered.  Make  it  so  its 
popularity  will  be  ever  increasing 
because  of  universal  knowledge  of 
dependable  purity. 
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OLEO  SALES 

In  June  and  July  of  this  year,  oleo 
oil,  oleomargarine  and  lard  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  following  quantities 
were  exported  to  Germany  through 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Mary¬ 
land  customs  districts,  to  wit. :  oleo 
oil,  767,995  lbs.  (value  $244,234)  in 
June;  olemargarine,  152,050  lbs. 
(value  $49,414)  in  July;  lard  com¬ 
pounds,  242,025  lbs.  (value  $110,.- 
609)  in  July. 


TIN  and  FIBRE 

CONTAINERS 

for 

Foods — Drugs — Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 

With  Offices  In  All  Large  Cities 


Whiter — Sweeter— Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 

insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 
it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
aids  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  JTree 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 


Calcium  Phosphate 

Ammonium  Phos¬ 
phate 

Phosphoric 

Oxalic 

Baking  Powder  Materials 

Epsom  Salts,  U.  S.  P. 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
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Municipal  Food  Control 

Continued  from  page  18 

there  is  no  machinery  for  enforcing 
a  law  for  the  purity  of  foods.  Fox, 
in  his  study  of  Public  Health  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Baltimore,  calls  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  this  point. 
Lederle,  in  a  paper  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to,  points  out  that,  in  New 
York  City,  the  inspection  and  con¬ 
trol  of  foods  locally  produced  and 
sold  by  the  city  department  of  health 
leaves  the  state  departments  free  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  ener¬ 
gies  outside  the  metropolis. 

A  comprehensive  local  program  of 
food  control  will,  therefore,  include 
the  following  provisions :  1.  Adequate 
local  ordinances  controlling  the  adul¬ 
teration  or  misbranding  of  foods  or 
full  authority  to  use  existing  state 
laws.  2.  Adequate  legal  provision 
for  the  protection  of  foodstuffs  from 
contamination.  3.  Adequate  laws 
governing  the  sanitation  of  foods  in 
their  production,  distribution  and 
sale.  4.  Close  supervision  over  the 
health  of  all  food  handlers.  5.  Am¬ 
ple  appropriations  for  the  proper 
execution  of  the  above  laws.  6.  Effi¬ 
cient,  well-trained  subordinates  to 
make  such  laws  effective.  7.  A  com¬ 
petent,  directive  head  for  these  activ¬ 
ities.  8.  A  well-defined  program  of 
action.  9.  Full  co-operation  with 
federal  and  state  authorities. 

McCombs,  in  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  paper  on  protection  against 
food  contamination,  has  pointed  out 
very  clearly  the  value  and  need  of 
sonie  of  the  above  local  activities. 
Such  a  program  also  gives  each 
agency  a  definite  field  of  action.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  federal  authorities 
to  control  foods  in  their  interstate 
movements.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  control  foods  produced  in 
the  state  and  their  intrastate  move¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
municipality  to  complete  the  chain 
of  protection  by  controlling  the  final 
transfer  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Thus  there  is  no  overlapping  of  ef¬ 
fort;  each  agency  has  a  separate  and 
distinct  field  of  action;  they  are  co¬ 
ordinated  and  each  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  complex  modern  civili¬ 
zation. 

When  we  consider  the  field  of  drug- 
control,  similar  considerations  apply. 
Here  there  is  a  very  real  need  for 
the  development  of  municipal  activ¬ 
ity.  Today  there  are  not  half  a 
dozen  cities  in  this  country  making 
any  efforts  in  this  direction.  What 
state  drug  control  official  will  affirm 
that  he  is  able  to  control  adequately 
the  distribution  of  the  many  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.  preparations  in  a  large  city 
within  his  state,  or  the  accuracy  of 
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FAR  FAMED 

I 
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is  the  finished  and  perfected  result  of  skill, 
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science,  experience,  and  the  use  of  highest 
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WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 
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New  York  Boston  Providence  Cleveland 

Brooklyn  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Baltimore 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods,  Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM  Tomato  Catsup 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  and  331  Spring  Street,  New  York 
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SPECIAL 

OLEOMARGARINE 
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Butter’s 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality  and  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name— ask  for  Moxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


ChumcO  by 


Vftivl-Atoyley: 

INCORPORATE) 


Chicago 
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compounded  prescriptions  ?  Such 
work,  in  our  larger  municipalities, 
can  be  handled  more  effectively  by 
the  local  department.  In  this  field 
also,  the  same  clear  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  federal,  state  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  control  can  be  drawn. 

A  program  such  as  the  above 
makes  for  efficiency  and  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  our  ideals  as  food  and  drug 
control  officials.  As  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon  General  Eucker  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  so  aptly 
said,  “The  watchword  of  the  age  is 
efficiency — the  doing  away  with  hap¬ 
hazard  methods  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  the  methods  of  precision. 
Efficiency  consists  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  given  task  in  the  minimum 
of  time  and  with  the  minimum  of 
effort.  To  accomplish  this  it  is 
necessary  that  one  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  that  he  have 
the  power  with  which  to  do  it.” 

Conclusions 

1.  Food  and  drug  control,  in  its 
local  application,  is  a  properly  exer¬ 
cised  function  of  a  municipality. 

2.  Such  local  control  is  logically 
and  properly  vested  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  health. 

3.  The  local  agency  is  best  suited 
and  equipped  to  give  the  citizens  of 
a  municipality  that  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 


4.  The  municipal  authorities  are 
the  last  protective  barrier  before  the 
food  and  drug  products  reach  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

5.  Full  co-operation  between  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  municipal  authorities 
in  the  control  of  foods  and  drugs  is 
essential. 

6.  A  well-developed,  harmonious 
plan  of  action  involving  these  three 
agencies  is  a  requisite  to  securing 
proper  teamplay.  As  Vincent  so  ad¬ 
mirably  stated  in  a  trenchant  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Teamplay  in  Public 
Health,”  “The  essential  thing  in 
teamplay  is  that  each  participant 
shall  not  lose  his  identity  but  shall 
subordinate  his  individual  purposes 
to  the  common  interest,  and  shall  do 
his  part  loyally  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  which  is  accepted  by  all  and 
which  gives  unity  and  efficiency  to 
the  combined  endeavor.” 


Europe  and  Dairying 

From  efforts  now  being  made  in 
Europe  to  re-establish  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  on  a  pre-war  basis.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  predict  that  within  two  years 
those  countries  may  be  supplied  from 
sources  upon  which  they  depended 
before  the  war. 

During  the  past  few  years  the 


United  States  has  shipped  to  Europe 
vast  quantities  of  dairy  products. 
The  demand  created  a  drain  on  the 
American  dairy  industry  such  as  it 
had  never  known.  Now  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  within  a  few  years  Eu¬ 
rope  will  not  only  have  regained  her 
former  prestige  in  dairy  products, 
but  may  even  compete  in  this  coun¬ 
try  with  native  products. 


Evaporated  Milk  Not  in 
Favor  in  the  United 
Kingdom 

The  American  Consul  General  at 
London  reports  that  evaporated  milk 
is  not  in  favor  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  owing  to  its  lack  of  keeping 
qualities  after  the  container  has  been 
opened.  Exporters  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  who  may  expect  an 
increased  trade  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  owing  to  the  very  serious  short¬ 
age  of  natural  milk,  should  bear  this 
in  mind.  The  retail  price  of  milk 
has  been  fixed  by  the  British  Food 
Controller  at  $0.24  per  quart  for  the 
winter  months. 


The  taking  of  the  fourteenth 
census  will  begin  on  January  2, 
1920,  and  it  is  planned  to  complete 
the  gathering  of  both  population  and 
agricultural  figures  by  February  1. 


THERE  IS 

A  CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

Our  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


PUMPKIN  PIE  SEASON 


A  package  of 


and  a  can  of  pumpkin  are  sales  helpers  right  now. 

No  better  Pumpkin  Pie  can  be  made  than  that 
made  with  Eglike. 

Eglike  gives  a  firmness  and  a  flavor  to  the  pie 
that  is  mighty  pleasing. 

Increase  your  sales  by  selling  both  Eglike  and 
Canned  Pumpkin  at  this  seasonable  time. 

THE  MARWIN  FOOD  CO.,  Marion,  Ohio 
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Meat  Inspection 

Continued  from  page  15 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  or  the  meat  inspection  brand  or 
other  official  mark  of  identification  of 
Boards  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  whose  meat  inspection  standard 
is  equal  to  and  recognized  by  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Health,  or  the  meat 
inspection  brand  or  other  mark  of  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  If  any  carcass  of 
any  animal  hereinbefore  named,  or  part 
thereof,  is  found,  offered  for  sale  or 
exposed  within  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  which  does  not  bear  any 
of  the  meat  inspection  brands  or  marks 
recognized  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
said  Board  of  Health  shall  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  and  destroy  such  meat. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm,  or  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  ship,  send,  bring  or  cause  to 
be  brought  into  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  the  meat  of  any  cattle, 
sheep,  lamb,  goat  or  swine,  which  does 
not  bear  the  meat  inspection  brand  or 
other  mark  of  identification  recognized 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 

Sec.  3.  The  carcasses  of  calves  in 
good  healthy  condition  and  over  four 
weeks  of  age  may  be  brought  into  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and 
each  of  said  carcasses  of  such  calves 
must  be  inspected  and  stamped  or 
marked  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health  at  the  point  of  arrival  of  said 
carcasses  of  such  calves  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 

Sec.  4.  An  ante-mortem  examination 
shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  of  all  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  or  goats  about  to  be 
slaughtered  before  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  slaughtering  pen. 
All  animals  showing  symptoms  of  or 
suspected  of  being  affected  with  any 
disease  or  condition  which  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
would  probably  cause  their  condemna¬ 
tion  in  whole  or  in  part  when  slaugh¬ 
tered,  shall  be  marked  by  affixing  to 
the  animal  a  metal  tag  bearing  the 
words:  “San  Francisco  Board  of 

Health  Suspect.”  All  such  animals 
shall  be  slaughtered  separately. 

Sec.  5.  A  careful  post-mortem  in¬ 
spection  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  must  be  made  of  all 
animals  herein  named  at  the  time  when 
slaughtered  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco.  The  head,  tongue,  tail, 
thymus  gland  and  all  viscera  of  each 
animal  shall  be  retained  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  preserve  their  identity,  until 
after  the  post-mortem  examination  has 
been  completed,  In  order  that  the  parts 
so  retained  may  be  identified  in  cases 
of  condemned  carcasses.  Suitable  racks 
or  metal  receptacles  shall  be  provided 
in  and  by  each  slaughtering  establish¬ 
ment  for  retaining  said  parts. 

Sec.  6.  All  carcasses,  meats  or  meat 
food  products  which  are  unsound,  un¬ 
healthful,  unwholesome  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  food,  shall  be  stamped  or  oth¬ 
erwise  marked  by  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  “San  Francisco  Board  of  Health 
Inspected  and  Condemned,”  and  shall 
be  destroyed. 

Sec.  7.  All  meats  or  meat  food  prod¬ 
ucts  offered  for  sale  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  reinspection  and  condemnation 
at  any  and  all  times  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
sanitation  of  slaughter  houses  and 
establishments,  where  meat  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  or  manufactured,  the 
inspection  of  meats  and  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  condemned  meats,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance, 
as  will  enable  the  said  Board  of  Health 
to  enforce  and  carry  out  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  this  ordinance.  The 
standard  of  meat  inspection  shall  be 
that  adopted  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  a 
*  violation  of  this  ordinance  for  any  per¬ 
son,  firm  or  corporation,  or  officer  or 
agent,  or  employe  thereof,  to  forge, 
counterfeit,  simulate  or  falsely  repre¬ 
sent,  or  without  authority  to  use  or 
detach,  or  knowingly  or  wrongfully, 
alter,  deface  or  destroy  any  of  the 
stamps  or  marks  or  brands  or  tags, 


recognized  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
on  any  cattle,  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  goat  or 
swine,  or  any  carcass,  or  on  any  part 
or  parts  of  any  carcass  or  carcasses  of 
any  animal  named  in  Sections  1,  2  and 
3  of  this  ordinance. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person,  firm  or  corpo¬ 
ration,  or  other  agents,  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  or  fail¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  any  direction  or 
order  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  given 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  ordi¬ 
nance  by  the  Health  Officer,  or  any 
other  agent  of  said  Board  of  Health, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  fifty  ($50) 
dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
($500)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  County  Jail  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  days  nor  more  than 
three  (3)  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  11.  Each  day  the  violation  of 
this  ordinance  or  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  directions  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  given  in  accordance  with 
this  ordinance,  shall  continue,  shall 
constitute  a  new  and  separate  offense, 
and  be  punishable  accordingly  as  here¬ 
in  provided. 

Continued  on  page  41 


Look  for 
P  r ice’ a 
Tropikid 
on  the 
label. 


PRICE’S  VANILLA 


Price’s  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  finest  vanilla 
beans — aged  in  wood  to  give  it  a  rich,  mellow 
flavor.  No  substitute  flavor  nor  artificial 
coloring  in  it! 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  COMPANY 
Chicago  In  Business  66  years  U.  S.  A. 


“A  Penny  Saved  Is  A  Penny  Earned” — 

The  money  you  save  by  buying  "Purity”  Margarine 
is  just  like  an  increase  in  salary. 

You  have  an  agreeable  surprise  coming  if  you  have 
never  tried  it.  "Purity”  is  sold  by  dealers  in  30  States. 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Also  makers  of  Nut  Margarine 

The  Pure  Spread  for  daily  Bread 


Ti'iTCOA  NUT 

CHURN  KD  HO*  TABLE  UES 

Frmm  from  Animal  fEt* 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Tkm  NueoABuniRCoMFAMr  0 


\Nl. 

OLIOYAEEOABXHI.  TO  COTA’RVN  V*  YTW 
T*\E-  VLNN  BUT  VT  \%  KBSOUiTl.LN 


PACKED  AND  SEALED  AT  THE  CHURN 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Co., 
Churners 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
III  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
1964-68  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 
2144  Violet  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Butters 

Bread 

Stays 

Sweet 


TRADE  HABK 
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Dehydrated 

Vegetables 

Parties  interested  in  their 
Distribution  or  Purchase 
such  as 

WHOLESALERS 

JOBBERS 

EXPORTERS 

INSTITUTIONS 

and  other 

Buyers  of  Large  Quantities 
are  requested  to  communicate 

...with ... 

DRYING  SYSTEMS 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

CHICAGO,  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  U.  S.A. 
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Meat  Inspection 

Continued  from  page  39 

Sec.  12.  All  ordinances  and  parts  of 
ordinances  In  conflict  with  this  ordi¬ 
nance  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  This  ordinance  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 

This  ordinance  is  modeled  after 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Law 
and  adopts  the  standards  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  meat  inspection,  so  far  as  they 
are  applicable.  It  provides  that  no 
meat  shall  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in 
the  City  or  County  of  San  Francisco 
unless  it  bears  an  identification  mark 
of  a  board  of  health  whose  meat  in¬ 
spection  standard  is  equal  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  adopted  by  the  ordinance.  The 
ordinance  makes  both  post-mortem 
and  ante-mortem  inspection  compul¬ 
sory,  and  it  confers  the  power  upon 
the  City  Board  of  Health  to  make 
necessary  regulations  for  giving  ef¬ 
fect  to  its  provisions.  The  regula¬ 
tions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  con¬ 
form  to  those  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  power 
conferred  to  make  regulations  leaves 
sufficient  latitude  to  provide  require¬ 
ments  which  will  meet  the  progress 
of  science  and  new  developments  in 
the  meat  industry. 

San  Francisco  is  not  the  only  city 
which  has  effective  municipal  meat 
inspection.  In  New  York  City  and  in 


a  bucket 
of  ^oVolin* 


Philadelphia  local  meat  inspection  is 
quite  thorough  and  efficient.  Among 
the  smaller  cities  a  notable  example 
of  accomplishment  in  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  is  Columbus,  Georgia.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  our  American  cities  as  a  whole, 
however,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be 
commended,  and  there  is  room  to 
perform  a  valuable  public  service  by 
arousing  public  sentiment  to  secure 
the  enactment  generally  of  municipal 
ordinances  similar  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ordinance. 

The  enactment  of  appropriate  or¬ 
dinances  alone  will  not  suffice.  To 
bring  about  substantial  improvement, 
adequate  funds  must  be  provided  for 
administration,  the  service  must  be 
divorced  from  politics,  and  trained 
men  must  be  employed  who  can  de¬ 
vote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of 
meat  inspection.  The  compensation 
of  employes  should  not  be  made  to 
depend  upon  fees,  nor  should  they 
be  permitted  to  collect  fees.  The  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  borne  by  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole,  and  if  a  town  or 
city  is  unable  to  bear  it  alone,  the 
expense  might  be  defrayed  by  two  or 
more  jointly,  or  by  a  county. 

The  adoption  of  ordinances  con¬ 
taining  the  requirements  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Meat  Inspection  Law,  so  far  as 
applicable,  with  proper  provisions  for 
enforcement,  is  urged  as  an  immedi- 


Out  on  a  shady  road,  two  miles  north  of  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  is  the  “World’s  Model  Paper  Mill”.  Thence 
went  Elbert  Hubbard  II  and  Freddie,  “astride  a 
bucket  of  gasoline”,  one  gay  summer  forenoon. 

What  they  saw  is  now  in  type — readable  type, 
too!  Cy,  who  runs  the  Roycroft  Print  Shop, 
told  us  the  book  would  be  ready — well,  soon 
after  YOU  read  this! — which  is  good  for  a 
printer,  eh?  Please  speak  for  a  copy  now. 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 

Company 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
“  World’s  Model  Paper  Mill ” 


Makers  of  Bond  and  Waxed  Papers  and  Vegetable  Parchment 


ate  and  pressing  public  necessity,  to 
make  safe  for  human  consumption 
the  meat  and  meat  food  products  of 
the  30,000,000  or  more  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats  against 
which  our  municipalities,  with  com¬ 
paratively  few  exceptions,  now  afford 
no  satisfactory  protection. 


There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
any  given  thing,  but  relatively  few 
good  ways  and  only  one  best  way. 
Good  methods  suggest  better  meth¬ 
ods,  and  the  better  methods  lend  to 
the  best  method,  which  is  the  goal. 
— Success. 


“I’se  in  town, 
Honey l” 


It  takes  just  a  few 
minutes  to  bake  a 
sizzling  breakfast  of 
fragrant,  brown 
Aunt  Jemima  Pan¬ 
cakes. 

A  little  water,  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour,  and  the 
batter  is  ready  for 
the  griddle.  Every 
ingredient  —  even 
milk  —  is  ready 
mixed  in  the  red 
package. 


Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Flour 


a 


<1Ee>? 


s> 


Copyright.  1919,  Aunt  Jemima  M.  Co..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

i 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co. 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Co. 

Sales  Department 
327  So.  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  patents  to  protect  inventions. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely 
upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

R.  E.  Burnham 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Continental  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  COLUMBUS 

Laboratories 

31  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial, 
Medical,  Milling  and  Baking .  Expert 
Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 
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Ryzon  is  packed  in  full  16  ounce 
pounds — also  25c  and  15c  packages. 
The  nenv  Ryzon  Baking  Book  ( origi¬ 
nal  price  Si. 00),  containing  250 
practical  recipes,  'will  be  7nailed, 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  3 Oc  in 
stamps  or  coin,  except  in  Canada. 
A  pound  tin  of  Ryzon  and  a  copy  of 
Ryzon  Baking  Book  <will  be  sent 
free,  postpaid,  to  any  domestic  science 
teacher  'who  writes  us  on  school 
stationery,  giving  official  position. 


Ryzon 


The 

Ryzon 

Level 

Measure 


Christmas 

Baking 

with 

Ryzon 


This  is  the  season  of  baking 
— the  time  when  good  things 
to  eat  are  most  in  demand. 
And  every  Christmas  sees 
thousands  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  homes  where  Ryzon, 
the  Perfect  Baking  Powder, 
is  making  success  in  baking 
an  every  day  fact,  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  luck. 

Thanks  to  the  teaching  of 
domestic  science  experts  and 
to  the  availability  of  accurate, 
reliable  ingredients  such  as 
Ry  zon,  better  baking  and 
more  wholesome  living  are 
steadily  increasing  from 
Christmas  to  Christmas. 

GENERALCHEMICALCO. 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 


To  be  healthy  and  vigorous  every 
person  needs  food  which  really  nour¬ 
ishes  the  body  and  supplies  it  with 
energy.  One  of  the  best  foods  for 
this  purpose  is 

Swift's  Premium 
Oleomargarine 

You  will  benefit  from  its  economy 
as  well  as  from  its  wholesome 
qualities,  for  you  make  a  worth-while 
saving  on  every  pound  you  buy. 

Rich  and  extremely  delicate  in 
flavor,  this  oleomargarine  gives  new 
deliciousness  to  every  food— it  makes 
cakes  richer,  vegetables  tastier,  cream 
sauces  smoother  and  more  savory. 
Spread  on  a  slice  of  fresh  bread,  it 
is  supremely  good! 

Ideal  conditions  of  perfect  cleanli¬ 
ness  surround  the  making  of  this 
fine  food  It  is  never  touched  by 
hands.  Modern  machinery  mixes 
the  pure  materials  together.  This 
food  of  highest  quality  is  at  your 
grocer’s— get  a  package  today. 

Swift’s  Premium  Oleomargarine 
is  the  most  widely  distributed  brand 
of  oleomargarine. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A 
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EMCO  PRODUCTS 
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ASSORTMENT 

NO.“B 


WIRE  END 
DISHES 
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Food  Retailer  that 

EMCO  Dishes 

initsthat  permit  easy  use  of  this  perfect  bulk  food  container 
shes  are  not  only  absolutely  sanitary,  but  they  are 

Economical  Handy 

Made  from  Eure  Maple 


ESCANABA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

Escanaba,  Michigan 
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ON  TOP 

Right  where  it 
belongs  in  the 

PAPER  CAN 
INDUSTRY 

The  broken  walls  are  magnified' to  show  the  various 
laps  of  thin  paper  in  both  liner  and  shell,  each  of  which 
are  sealed  with  a  different  adhesive  and  then  the  liner 
is  sealed  to  shell  with  still  another  substance,  which 
combination  produces  imperviousness  to  all  actions  of 
the  contents  of  can. 

These  Cans  Sell  for  20  to  50%  Less  Than  Tin  and  Glass 

AND 

No  Labels  Needed  for  Sealing  or  for  Advertising 

Our  screw  top  makes  a  perfect  seal,  and  trade  marks  or  other  printed  matter  is  re¬ 
produced  on  the  shell  paper  before  rolled. 

AUTOMATIC  MACHINERY 

Our  draftsmen  are  now  employed  on  a  combination  automatic  machine 
that  will  revolutionize  the  paper  can  making  industry  and  at  this  time 
we  only  wish  to  familiarize  you  with  our  construction  by  sending 
samples  to  determine  their  usefulness. 

Our  present  equipment  is  limited  to  a  few  thousand  cans  per  day,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  introduction  of  our  product  while  we  are  building  our  machinery. 

This  is  the  first  practical  paper  can  ever  made . 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CAN  CO. 

National  Life  Building.  CHICAGO 


SOME  FACTS  and  OPINIONS 

Editorials  About  Questions  Now  in  tbe  Foreground 


The  Message  of  Christmas 

4 

“And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  arid  say¬ 
ing,  ( Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men.’  " 

The  story  is  all  there, — the  story  of  a  world  ruled 
by  the  blood  and  iron  of  selfish  forces  and  of  the  cease¬ 
less  longing  for  peace  and  happiness  which  was  an¬ 
swered  that  night  by  the  song  of  the  angels. 

In  the  twenty  centuries  that  have  rolled  by  since 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  singing  of  the  heavenly 
anthem,  myriads  of  songs,  stories  and  poems  have  been 
written  and  given  to  the  world  but  none  have  possessed 
the  beauty,  none  have  held  the  comfort  and,  for  these 
reasons,  none  have  survived  as  has  the  old  song  which 
was  sung  to  the  shepherds  as  they  watched  their  flocks 
by  night. 

Each  year,  as  the  Christmastide  comes  around  we 
listen  again  to  the  words  that  have  spelled  Hope  to  a 
world  drenched  with  the  blood  of  warfare  and  strife 
and  poisoned  with  hatred  and  passion.  Each  year  we 
celebrate  the  festival ;  believer  and  unbeliever ;  Gentile 
and  Jew;  Catholic  and  Protestant;  and  whether  the 
celebration  takes  the  form  of  sordid  feasting  and  revelry 
or  solemn  religious  observance  it  is  always  expressive 
of  the  deep  seated  desire  of  man  for  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

This  year  we  look  back  upon  four  years  of  blood¬ 
shed  such  as  the  world  never  before  saw,  followed  by 
a  year  of  industrial  disturbances  more  widespread  than 
in  any  period  of  our  history.  But  from  the  great  war 
comes  the  dream  of  universal  peace,  clearly  visioned, 
more  possible  of  fulfillment  now  than  at  any  other 
period,  and  in  the  peaceful  settlements  of  strikes  and 
labor  disturbances  we  glimpse  the  promise  of  universal 
understanding  and  happiness. 

It  has  taken  two  thousand  years  of  strife  and  suffer¬ 
ing  to  give  mankind  a  clear  vision  and  the  courage  to 
demand  peace.  And  now, — just  a  little  more  under¬ 
standing  between  nation  and  nation ;  just  a  little  more 
patience  between  class  and  class  and  again  the  world  \\  ill 
hear  the  old  song  which  this  time  will  tell  of  the  promise 
fulfilled  of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men." 


Chasing  Fallacies 

T  1ST  view  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years,  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  development  of  the  food  industry 
in  this  country,  many  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
food  products  were  not  above  deceiving  the  public  as  to 
the  ingredients  and  character  of  the  goods  used  in  the 


manufacture  of  their  product,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  public  having  become  aware  of  these  practices,  should 
still  look  with  suspicion  on  all  products  of  a  similar 
nature  even  after  the  fault  has  been  corrected. 

At  a  recent  canners’  convention  it  was  announced 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  canners  to  fight  the  fallacious  belief  held  by  many 
people  that  canned  foods  are  dangerous;  that  they  are 
uneconomical  and  that  much  of  the  food  value  of  the 
canned  article  is  lost  in  the  process  of  canning. 

It  was  freely  admitted  by  speakers  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  much  of  this  belief  was  the  result  of  careless 
canning  and  deceptive  practices  on  the  part  of  the  early 
canners. 

That  canning  is  now  one  of  the  most  carefully 
watched  over  methods  of  preparing  foods  for  the  con¬ 
sumer;  that  indeed  canned  foods  are  among  the  safest 
of  our  foods,  are  facts  that  are  being  vouched  for  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  and  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  canner  who  believed  that  he 
could  put  anything  into  his  cans  and  label  it  “Pure 
Food"  has  disappeared.  The  canners  themselves  have 
established  an  inspection  system  that  is  more  rigid  than 
even  the  government  demands. 

The  old  theory  that  every  time  you  ate  food  that 
had  been  canned  in  a  commercial  canning  factory,  you 
were  flirting  with  ptomaine  poisoning,  has  been  exploded 
by  Dr.  Rosenau  of  Harvard  University,  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  there  really  is  no  such  thing  as  ptomaine 
poison  in  canned  foods. 

That  it  is  costing  the  modern,  conscientious  canner 
a  lot  of  money  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  sins  of 
his  ancestors  should  be  a  warning  to  the  food  producer 
who  has  not  yet  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
reward  of  virtue  is  not  a  matter  of  the  other  world  but 
is  to  be  had  right  here. 

The  readiness  of  the  canners  to  spend  this  money  to 
show  the  public  how  good  their  products  are  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  opening  their  plants  to  the  inspection  of 
any  who  care  to  visit  them,  are  evidences  that  they  are  in 
thorough  accord  with  the  highest  ideals  in  food  produc¬ 
tion. 


Questioning  Tke  Vitamines 

THAT  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken  or  written 
regarding  the  vitamines,  the  elements  in  food 
which  are  essential  to  growth  and  which  protect  human¬ 
ity  against  such  diseases  as  pelagra,  beri-beri  and  scurvy, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  each  day.  While 
Dr.  McCollum  of  Johns  Hopkins  has  made  remarkable 
discoveries  regarding  these  essentials,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  liis  conclusions  are  not  accepted  fully  by  many 
other  scientists. 

Dr.  Williams  of  Chicago  University  has  recently 
reported  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  he  caused  a 
single  cell  of  yeast  to  multiply  by  the  use  of  the  so-called 
fat  soluable  vitamine  and  water  soluable  vitamine.  His 
experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  so-called  Fat 
Soluable  is  less  important  as  a  growth  factor  than  the 
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so-called  Water  Soluable  as  the  former  caused  the  single 
cell  to  multiply  less  than  did  the  latter. 

If  Dr.  Williams’  theory  is  definitely  proven  it  will 
indicate  that  too  much  importance  is  given  to  the 
growth  promoting  properties  in  the  butter  fat  and  not 
enough  importance  is  being  given  to  the  growth  pro¬ 
moting  properties  in  the  milk  which  is  left  after  the 
butter  fat  is  taken  off. 

The  definite  establishment  of  the  truth  of  this 
theory  would  tend  to  call  attention  more  sharply  to 
the  terrible  waste  of  dairy  products  which  is  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  on  year  after  year.  About  thirty  billion 
pounds  of  skimmed  milk  is  being  fed  to  stock  or  wasted 
each  year  because  its  importance  as  a  human  food  has 
not  been  emphasized  enough.  In  bulk  this  amounts 
to  about  a  third  of  the  entire  output  of  human  food 
by  the  dairies. 

Skimmed  milk  contains  practically  all  of  the  pro¬ 
teins,  the  carbohydrates  and  the  mineral  salts  of  the 
whole  milk.  In  addition  it  contains  practically  all  of 
the  Water  Soluable  vitamines  which  do  not  leave  the 
milk  when  the  fat  is  skimmed  off. 

When  skimmed  milk  is  fed  to  animals  the  human 
race  loses  an  immense  quantity  of  human  food  because 
the  animal,  on  being  killed  for  its  meat,  returns  to  hu¬ 
manity  only  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  original 
food  value  which  was  contained  in  the  skimmed  milk- 
fed  to  it.  The  rest  is  used  up  by  the  animal  in  the  mere 
process  of  living. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  if  the  Fat  Soluable 
is  given  the  credit  for  being  the  principal  growth  pro¬ 
moting  property  the  fact  that  the  skimmed  milk  con¬ 
tains  the  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  mineral  salts  which 
are  essential  to  the  human  diet  and  the  fact  that  when 
a  given  quantity  of  milk  is  skimmed  the  fat  carries  off 
only  a  half  of  the  Fat  Soluable,  the  balance  remaining 
in  the  skimmed  milk  as  Dr.  McCollum  teaches  us,  the 
skimmed  mlk  becomes  a  most  valuable  human  food  by 
itself, — more  valuable  because  better  balanced  than  the 
cream  or  fat  of  milk. 

If,  however,  the  water  soluable  is  found  to  be 
the  important  growth  promoting  element  then  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  human  race  is  taking  for  its 
own  direct  use  only  the  lesser  valuable  portion  of  the 
milk  which  is  devoted  to  butter  making  and  feeding 
to  the  animals  the  more  important  portion  only  a  part 
of  the  value  of  which  comes  back  in  meat  foods. 

In  either  case  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  im¬ 
mense  saving  to  humanity  of  the  most  valuable  of  foods 
by  a  change  in  our  present  dairying  system  to  provide 
for  the  skimmed  milk  being  used  directly  as  a  human 
food  or  for  less  butter  making  and  an  increased  use 
of  whole  milk. 


Child  Welfare  and  Economics 

IN'  almost  every  great  business  house  there  is  contin¬ 
ually  being  voiced  by  the  heads  of  departments  the 
complaint  over  the  difficulty  of  getting  employes  who 
will  do  their  work  efficiently,  who  will  think  about  their 
job  and  who  will  be  far  sighted  enough  to  understand 
the  common  interest  of  employer  and  employe. 

Of  course  much  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  poor 
education  of  many  of  the  workers,  an  education  which 
has  tended  to  cram  facts  into  the  brain  instead  of 
stimulating  the  brain  to  hunt  up  the  facts.  More  of 
it  is  due  to  the  system  of  operating  the  business  house 
or  factory  which  develops  in  the  worker  the  idea  that 


lie  must  ever  be  an  antagonist  of  his  employer.  But 
after  allowance  is  made  for  these  and  other  long  recog¬ 
nized  causes,  we  are  learning  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  poor  workers  of  today  were  the  underfed,  improperly 
fed  and  poorly  nurtured  children  of  yesterday. 

Children  who  are  suffering  from  mal-nutrition  are 
found  not  only  in  the  poorer  districts  but  in  the  families 
of  the  well-to-do  as  well.  Young  men  and  young  women 
who  are  at  the  age  where  independent  thinking  and  ac¬ 
tion  is  expected  and  who  seem  incapable  of. fulfilling  this 
expectation,  are  just  as  often  the  young  men  and  women 
who  have  been  reared  amidst  plenty  as  those  who  have 
come  from  homes  of  poverty.  Criminals  and  moral 
weaklings  come  from  prosperous  homes  as  well  as  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and,  as  Lincoln  Steffens  put  it,  many 
of  these  are  merely  “too  tired”  to  be  good.  That  is, 
they  lack  the  vitality  which  is  necessary  to  a  continued 
effort  to  keep  them  straight  morally  or  make  them  suc¬ 
cessful  in  life. 

Science  is  just  beginning  to  teach  us  how  a  proper 
diet  in  childhood  would  have  developed  a  good  man 
where  there  is  now  a  bad  man ;  an  efficient  worker  where 
there  is  now  a  slip-shod  performer;  a  thinker  instead  of 
a  thoughtless  plodder. 

The  change  which  a  proper  diet  will  work  in  a 
human  being  is  of  course  more  apparent  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  tried  on  a  child  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
full  growth.  It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  in  our  schools  that  many  so  called  backward  chil¬ 
dren  who  seem  to  be  incapable  of  keeping  up  in  class 
with  other  children  of  their  own  age,  are  changed  from 
dullards  to  bright  students  after  a  few  months  of  follow¬ 
ing  a  scientifically  correct  diet  in  which  the  foods  con¬ 
taining  the  elements  of  mental  and  physical  growth  are 
included. 

Although  the  business  men  of  the  country  who  hire 
large  numbers  of  employes  are  the  constant  complainers 
of  the  small  proportion  of  capable  people,  the  business 
men  of  the  country  are  almost  the  last  ones  to  see  the 
importance  of  child  welfare  work  and  give  it  their  aid. 
To  the  women  and  a  few  scientists  of  the  sterner  sex 
goes  practically  all  of  the  credit  for  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  along  this  line. 

It  sounds  sordid  to  say  that  children  should  be 
properly  fed  so  that  they  will  make  good  workers  later 
in  life.  While  that  is  true  the  proposition  is  better 
stated  in  another  way.  Children  should  be  properly  fed 
and  cared  for  so  that  they  will  make  capable  men  and 
women  and  capable  men  and  women  are  capable  workers, 
the  kind  that  think  and  that  develop  from  laborers  to 
bosses ;  from  clerks  to  superintendents. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  women  are  the  best 
guardians  of  the  children  it  is  also  true  that  unless  the 
men  of  our  country  give  more  thought  and  more  sup¬ 
port  to  the  plans  for  the  development  of  child  welfare 
work,  the  women  alone  will  not  be  able- to  make  as  rapid 
progress  as  they  should  and  we  will  continue  to  have 
too  many  weaklings  and  incompetents  among  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  have  arrived  at  the  age 
where  independence  of  thought  and  action  is  expected. 

(  hild  welfare  work  is  the  best  insurance  of  economic 
welfare.  It  is  more  important  than  the  teaching  of  the 
three  Bs.  It  is  the  very  foundation  stone  of  all  future 
development.  Efficiency  systems  cannot  overcome  the 
effects  of  improper  nourishment  and  as  long  as  the  child 
welfare  is  not  made  an  important  part  of  every  school 
system  we  will  continue  to  have  men  and  women  who 
do  not  accomplish  because  they  are  incapable  of  ac¬ 
complishment. 


Two  Versions  of  tlie  Prevailing 

Shortage  of  Sugar 


THE  war  is  a  year  behind  us. 
New  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
commodities  have  been 
planted  and  harvested  since  the 
armistice  was  signed  and  now.  at  a 
time  that  we  looked  forward  as  to 
a  time  of  greater  plenty,  America  is 
facing  the  greatest  sugar  shortage 
at  least  as'  far  as  the  general  con¬ 
sumer  is  concerned — that  it  has  ever 
known.  There  was  no  time  during 
the  war  that  the  sugar  bowl  had  to 
be  so  carefully  guarded  because  of 
the  few  precious  grains  of  sweetness 
that  it  may  possess,  as  now.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  price  as 
a  problem  of  how  to  get  enough 
sugar  regardless  of  price.  The  re¬ 
tail  grocers,  if  they  have  any,  have 
so  little  that  they  are  forced  to  dole 
it  out  to  their  customers  in  halt 
pound  sacks.  Many  times  the  cus¬ 
tomers  ask  for  sugar  and  can  get 
none  at  all. 

Explanations  Demanded 

It  is  this  condition  that  is  causing 
the  people  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 
The  war  has  been  won ;  practically 
all  of  the  soldiers  are  home  and  back 
at  their  old  or  other  jobs  and  the 
promptings  of  patriotism  no  longer 
curb  the  tongues  of  our  millions  of 
citizens,  all  of  whom,  in  spirit  at 
least,  “are  from  Missouri”  and  want 
to  be  shown. 

So  explanations  are  being  de¬ 
manded  and  answers,  more  or  less 
muddled  with  politics,  are  being 
given. 

Two  answers  which  seem  to  he 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
than  any  of  the  others  have  been 
given,  deserve  careful  attention. 
One  comes  from  Boston  and 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
Tt  is  an  analysis  of  the  sugar  situa¬ 
tion  prepared  by  Truman  G.  Palmer, 
executive  secretary  of  the  United 
Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association. 
In  his  article  the  writer  places  the 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  on 
the  changing  appetite  of  our  people 
caused  by  the  war  and  prohibition, 
which,  it  is  said,  has  caused  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  to  use  more  sugar 
per  capita  ,  than  ever  before.  It 
charges  that  the  administration 
failed  to  act  in  the  matter  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Sugar  Equalization  Cor¬ 
poration  in  power  at  the  time  v  lien 
the  Cuban  crop  could  have  been  se¬ 
cured  at  a  low  figure  (comparatively) 


The  shortage  of  sugar  is  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  rich 
and  poor  alike. 

In  this  article  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets 
lakes  issue  with  the  sugar  re¬ 
fineries  on  the  matter  of  profi¬ 
teering.  Both  sides  of  the 
argument  are  given. 


and  thus  assure  this  country  of 
sufficient  sugar  at  reasonable  prices 
during  the  coming  year  and  it  ab¬ 
solves  the  sugar  refiners  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  charge  of  profiteering. 

The  Chicago  report  conies  from 
the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Poods 
and  Markets  of  that  city.  In  this 
report  it  is  asserted  that  there  have 
been  excessive  profits  made  by  the 
producers  and  refiners  of  sugar ;  that 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  fixing  the  retail  price  of 
sugar  by  limiting  the  profit  allowed 
to  the  retailer,  and  wholesaler  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  retailer,  has  permitted  the 
majbr  portion  of  our  sugar  supply 
(at  least  in  Chicago)  to  go  to  the 
confectioners  and  soft  drink  manu¬ 
facturers  leaving  the  ordinary  con¬ 
sumer  an  insufficient  amount  to 
meet  his  needs.  It  also  charges  that 
the  administration  failed  to  act  in 
the  matter  of  extending  the  life  of 
the  Sugar  Equalization  Corporation 
when  that  body  wished  to  protect 
America’s  sugar  supply  by  buying 
the  Cuban  crop  and  it  calls  upon  the 
administration  to  lift  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  price  of  sugar  and  per¬ 
mit  a  free  market. 

Sugar  Man’s  Statement 

The  following  excerpts  are  from 
the  statement  issued  by  Truman  G. 
Palmer. 

A  somewhat  peculiar  condition  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  United  States  today  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  sugar,  in  that, 
notwithstanding  that  there  were  avail¬ 
able  for  supply  from  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  end  of  the  present  year 
some  200,000  tons  more  sugar  than 
has  ever  been  consumed  during  the 
same  period  in  any  previous  year, 
there  apparently  will  be  a  shortage  in 
the  last  four  months’  supply  of  from 
400,000  to  600,000  tons.  In  other  words, 
while  early  in  the  summer  ample  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  our  normal  sugai 


consumption,  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  there  has  been 
such  an  abnormal  demand  for  sugar  in 
the  United  States  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  by  the  Government  to 
relieve  the  situation,  or  unless  the 
consumption  should  fall  off  materially 
from  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been 
going  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
(which  is  not  probable)  the  demand 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  year  will 
exceed  the  supply  by  some  four  to  six 
hundred  thousand  tons.  To  particu¬ 
larize:  The  country  from  the  first  of 
January,  1919,  to  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  consumed  3,263,000  long  tons  ot 
sugar  against  2,661,000  tons  during  the 
same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of 
about  602,000  long  tons.  Viewing  the 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  per 
capita  consumption,  we  find  that  in 
1913,  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  was  85.4 
pounds;  in  1914,  it  was  84.29  pounds, 
in  1915,  it  was  83.83  pounds;  in  1916, 
it  was  reduced  to  79.36  pounds;  in 
1917,  78.58  pounds;  in  1918,  it  was 
73.36  pounds;  while  if  the  present  rate 
of  per  capita  consumption  is  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  have  con¬ 
sumed  92.4  pounds  of  sugar  per  capita, 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  20  pounds  pei 
capita  over  that  of  last  year.  At  this 
rate,  we  will  have  consumed  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  world  s 
production. 

Sugar  a  Most  Energizing  Food 

And  why  this  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  during  the  present  year, 
may  be  asked.  Nation-wide  prohibi¬ 
tion  has  had  a  very  material  effect  in 
this  direction.  Experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  have  taught  that  men,  deprived 
of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  crave 
sweets— sugar,  candy,  ice  cream,  soda 
water  and  other  soft  drinks,  and  this 
increase  in  the  demand  for  commodi¬ 
ties  containing  considerable  amounts 
of  sugar  undoubtedly  has  been  a  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  in  this  country.  Also,  as 
is  well  known,  sugar  is  one  of  the 
most  energizing  foods  which  can  be 
taken  into  the  body.  It  is  the  natural, 
most  economical  body  fuel  which  can 
be  consumed,  and  is  as  necessary  in 
our  diet  as  is  coal  to  the  blast  fur¬ 
nace  or  to  the  steam  engine.  Millions 
of  soldiers,  exposed  to  the  elements 
and  accustomed  to  the  strenuous  work 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  have  re¬ 
turned  home  with  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  energizing  value  of  sugar; 
physical  workers,  who,  experience  has 
shown,  crave  sugar,  are  receiving 
higher  wages  than  ever  before,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  compelled  by  pecuniary 
circumstances  to  stint  in  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  sugar  and  other  sweets,  now 
are  able  to  satisfy  this  craving  with¬ 
out  stint.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  notwithstanding  a 
greatly  decreased  production  of  sugar 
in  the  world,  due  to  the  war,  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  during 
the  war  period,  and,  in  fact  today,  is 
not  only  considerably  cheaper  in  this 
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country  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  but  the  price  has  not  risen  in 
as  great  a  proportion  as  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  other  food  commodities  in 
this  country.  To  these  and  other  rea¬ 
sons  may  be  attributed  the  abnormal 
increase  in  the  demand  for  this  neces¬ 
sary  food  commodity. 

Price  Low,  But  Must  Go  Higher 

But  theorizing  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  abnormal  demand  for  sugar  in  this 
country  can  in  no  wise  alleviate  the 
condition  which  confronts  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  United  States  has  a  very  sweet 
tooth;  that  there  is  no  apparent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  curb  its 
desire  for  sweets,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  satisfy  it  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  2,000,000-ton  shortage  in  the 
world’s  supply  of  sugar,  means  that 
during  the  next  year  there  is  every 
prospect  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
supply  the  abnormal  demands  for  this 
commodity  and  that  the  price  will,  in 
consequence,  be  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  has  done  during  the  past 
two  years,  assumes  control  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  While  every  American  citizen 
is  directly  concerned  in  the  sugar  sit¬ 
uation  in  this  country,  his  interest  is 
centered  principally  in  the  price  which 
he  has  to  pay  for  this  product,  and  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  this  price  since  the  outbreak 
of  war,  he  is  apt  to  feel,  without  giv¬ 
ing  thought  to  the  true  situation,  that 
someone  is  taking  advantage  of  condi¬ 
tions  to  “boost”  the  price  of  this  nec¬ 
essary  food  commodity  without  any 
warrant  for  so  doing. 

Little  Chance  to  Profiteer 

The  statement  frequently  appears  in 
the  press  throughout  the  country  that 
somebody  is  “profiteering”  in  sugar; 
and  while  there  may  be  isolated  cases 
of  such  profiteering,  when  one  stops  to 
reason  the  matter  out,  it  readily  can 
be  seen  that  for  the  last  two  years,  at 
least,  there  has  been  little  chance  for 
profiteering  in  sugar,  especially  in  so 
far  as  the  manufacturer  is  concerned, 
because  both  the  price  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  sugar  in  this  country  have 
been  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Government  during  that  time.  In  fact, 
aside  from  wheat,  sugar  is  the  only 
commodity  the  price  of  which  has  been 
regulated  by  the  Government.  In  or¬ 
der  that  the  reader  may  get  a  some¬ 
what  comprehensive  conception  of  the 
present  sugar  situation,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  review  briefly  the  events 
which  have  brought  about  the  present 
condition  in  the  sugar  market. 

Sensitive  to  Supply  and  Demand 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
price  of  sugar  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  than  is  the 
price  of  any  other  food  commodity. 
Sugar  is  what  is  termed  a  “hand-to- 
mouth’  commodity.  Under  normal 
conditions,  consumption  keeps  close 
pace  with  supply,  and  with  a  normal 
annual  world  production  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000,000  tons,  but  800,000  or 
900,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  entire 
world  are  carried  over  from  one  sugar 
crop  year  to  another.  With  this  small 
surplus  stock  of  the  whole  world’s  sup¬ 
ply,  it  naturally  follows  that  a  short¬ 


age  in  the  sugar  crop  in  any  important 
sugar-producing  country  disrupts  the 
world’s  markets.  That  country  which 
usually  was  supplied  by  the  country 
experiencing  the  shortage  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  must  bid  against 
other  countries  in  other  markets  which 
it  had  not  theretofore  entered,  and  this 
added  competition  naturally  increases 
the  price  of  sugar. 
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or  Its  Equivalent  in  Various  Coun¬ 
tries,  in  July,  19i4,  March,  1918, 
and  Various  Dates  in  1919. 

Various 
July  March  Dates 
1914  1918  1919 

Cents  Cents  Cents 
Country  per  Lb.  Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 
United  States 


Switzerland 


Italy 


.  4.21 

7.30 

8.82 

Data 

7.50 

16.05 

,  4.18 

7.77 

9.72 

.  4.30 

8.07 

10.45 

6.35 

9.38 

10.21 

Data 

9.80 

13.00 

3.44 

9.98 

12.50 

Data 

11.12 

15.50 

7.31 

11.87 

18.00 

5.82 

12.28 

16.80 

6.83 

13.30 

14.61 

6.88 

13.44 

41.00 

12.43 

19.70 

30.29 

That  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  not  higher  today  than  it  is  is 
due  primarily  to  the  patriotic  spirit 
manifested  by  the  domestic  producers 
of  sugar. 


Procedure  of  the  Food  Administration 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Food 
Administration,  when  it  came  into  be¬ 
ing  in  the  fall  of  1917,  was  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  sugar  situation 
in  this  country,  with  the  result  that 
a  condition  similar  to  that  existing  to¬ 
day  was  found  to  prevail.  The  world 
production  of  sugar  had  decreased 
several  million  tons  on  account  of  the 
war,  the  stocks  in  this  country  were 
extremely  low,  several  months  would 
elapse  before  the  new  Cuban  cane- 
sugar  crop  would  be  available,  and  the 
only  immediate  source  of  any  magni¬ 
tude  was  the  domestic  beet-sugar  crop 
which  was  due  to  come  onto  the  mar¬ 
ket  about  the  first  of  October  of  that 
year.  This  would  mean  that,  left  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
price  of  sugar  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  would  rise  to  un¬ 
precedented  heights.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  no  power  under  the 
law  to  fix  prices,  and  the  only  course 
open  to  it  was  to  appeal  to  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar 
producers  to  forego  large  profits 
which  could  be  secured  by  charging 
the  high  prices  which  the  sugar  mar¬ 
ket  would  warrant  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  beet-sugar  producers 
met  this  appeal  in  a  patriotic  spirit 
and  entered  into  a  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Food  Administration  to 
charge  not  to  exceed  7.25  cents  per 
pound  (seaboard  basis)  for  their  en¬ 
tire  forthcoming  crop.  This  was  more 
than  one  cent  per  pound  below  the 
price  at  which  cane  sugar  was  selling 
at  the  time  the  agreement  was  entered 
into,  so  that  by  .this  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  the  beet-sugar  produc¬ 
ers,  American  consumers  were  saved 
over  $16,000,000  on  the  800,000  tons  of 
domestic  beet-sugar.  This  is  assuming 
that  the  price  of  imported  cane  sugar 


continued  at  the  then  prevailing  rate 
of  8  to  9  cents  per  pound.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  with  the  lim¬ 
ited  quantity  of  sugar  available,  had 
not  the  beet-sugar  producers  entered 
into  the  above-mentioned  agreement 
with  the  Government,  the  price  would 
not  have  remained  at  from  8  to  9  cents 
per  pound,  but  would  have  risen  to  15 
or  even  30  cents  per  pound.  Not  only 
did  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  beet- 
sugar  producers  mean  a  saving  to  the 
public  of  the  reduced  price  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  beet  crop,  but  it  also  had  the 
effect  of  stabilizing  the  cane-sugar 
market,  which  became  active  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  when  the  Cu¬ 
ban  and  Louisiana  cane-sugar  crops 
were  available. 

Cane-Sugar  Producers  Co-operating 

Having  secured  this  voluntary 
agreement  with  the  domestic  beet- 
sugar  producers  which  assured  the 
American  consumer  a  reasonable  price 
during  stringent  days  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1917,  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  then  took  up  the  matter 
with  the  Louisiana  cane-sugar  produc¬ 
ers,  who  in  an  equally  patriotic  spirit, 
entered  into  a  similar  agreement  to 
limit  the  price  of  their  forthcoming 
output.  From  facts  presented  by  the 
Louisiana  producers,  however,  it  was 
made  clear  to  the  Food  Administration 
that  7.25  cents  per  pound  would  allow 
little,  if  any,  profit  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  a  price  of  7.45  cents  per 
pound  finally  was  agreed  upon,  which 
price  remained  in  force  during  the 
marketing  of  the  entire  1917-18  domes¬ 
tic  crop  of  sugar.  Having  a  leverage 
in  its  hands — the  control  of  the  price 
of  approximately  one  million  tons  of 
domestic  sugar — it  was  not  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  task  for  the  Government, 
through  its  authorized  agencies,  to  se¬ 
cure  an  agreement  with  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Cuba,  from  whom  we  receive 
about  50  per  cent  of  our  sugar  supply, 
to  agree  upon  a  price  for  their  prod¬ 
uct,  based  upon  the  maximum  price  to 
be  charged  by  the  domestic  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers.  And  so,  through  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  domestic  sugar  producers, 
the  American  consumers  were  saved 
millions  of  dollars  in  their  sugar  bills. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Palmer  then 
tells  of  the,  organization  of  the  Sugar 
Equalization  Board,  a  corporation 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000 
which  amount  was  turned  over  ta  the 
corporation  by  the  President  from 
his  special  emergency  funds.  He 
told  of  the  procedure  of  this  Board 
during  the  war  and  the  fact  that  its 
contracts  with  the  Cuban  producers 
expire  on  Dec.  31st,'  1919.  He  tells 
of  the  effort  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  July  to  have  the  Pres¬ 
ident  extend  the  life  of  this  corpor¬ 
ation  so  that  the  Cuban  crops  might 
be  purchased,  as  it  was  possible  at 
that  time,  at  a  very  slight  advance 
over  the  former  prices.  Failure  of 
the  President  to  act,  he  says,  caused 
the  entire  situation  to  get  out  of 
hand  and  foreign  buyers  contracted 
for  most  of  the  Cuban  supply.  The 
balance  can  only  be  purchased  by 
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American  refiners  at  a  very  high  fig¬ 
ure  cine  to  foreign  competition. 

Chicago  Statement 

Now  comes  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Markets  recently  created  in  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  part  of  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the 
newly  created  bureau  was  to  insti¬ 
gate  an  investigation  of  the  sugar 
situation  to  find  out  why  the  people 
of  Chicago  were  being  deprived  of 
sugar  on  their  tables. 

This  investigation  was  completed 
the  latter  part  of  September  and 
then  the  bureau,  acting  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  had  gathered,  sought 
out  the  confectioners  and  preservers 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  volun¬ 
tary  release  of  some  of  the  sugar  held 
by  these  industries,  for  the  use  of 
the  general  consumer. 

The  following  statements  are 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  committee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Markets  of  Chicago : 

Sugar  Prices  and  Profits 

Investigation  shows  that  the  cost  of 
producing  cane  sugar  in  Cuba  does  not 
exceed  three  and  one-half  to  four  cents' 
per  pound  at  the  present  time  and  that 
the  pre-war  price  to  the  American  re¬ 
finers  was  but  $4.04  per  hundred 
pounds,  duty  paid.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  and  of  the  further  fact  that 
the  International  Sugar  Committee, 
through  its  influence  and  control  over 
shipping,  constituted  the  only  market 
for  Cuban  export  sugar,  and  were  thus 
able  to  fix  the  price  at  will,  the  five 
gentlemen  constituting  said  commit¬ 
tee,  fixed  the  price  for  the  1917-1918 
Cuban  raw  sugar  at  $6.90  per  hundred, 
far  in  advance  of  any  price  ever  before 
paid  under  unrestricted  competition. 
The  price  for  the  1918-1919  crop  was 
fixed  at  $7.28  per  hundred  pounds.  It 
is  claimed  that  these  high  prices  were 
fixed  in  order  to  stimulate  Cuban  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  September,  1917,  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Rolph  called  together  the  Ameri¬ 
can  refiners  of  cane  sugar.  Their  dif¬ 
ferential,  under  competition,  ranged 
from  70  cents  to  85  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  refined,  according  to 
their  own  statements.  Although  the 
government  practically  controlled  the 
market  and  allotted  the  raw  sugars  to 
the  different  refineries,  nevertheless 
the  sugar  control  allowed  the  refiners 
a  differential  of  $1.30  per  hundred 
weight,  -which  was  later  raised  to  $1.40 
and  in  1918  to  $1.54  per  hundred 
weight,  or  almost  twice  their  former 
differential. 

As  the  price  of  Cuban  cane  sugar 
practically  controls  the  price  of  all 
other  sugars  used  in  the  United  States, 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  to  the 
Cuban  growers  and  the  increased  dif¬ 
ferential  allowed  the  refiners  was  to 
’  raise  the  price  to  the  consumers  about 
100  per  cent. 

While  the  Food  Administration  mar¬ 
gins  of  profit  were  in  force,  wholesal¬ 
ers  and  jobbers  actually  performing 
the  function  of  buying,  warehousing, 
selling  and  distributing  sugar  were 


allowed  a  margin  of  35  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  plus  2  per  cent  discount 
from  the  9  cent  list  price  for  1918-1919 
crop  at  the  refinery,  plus  15  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  for  expense,  making  a 
total  of  68  cents  as  a  maximum  that 
might  be  added  by  the  jobbers  or 
wholesalers  to  the  net  price  of  $8.82 
per  100  pounds  at  the  refinery.  The 
margin  allowed  to  retailers  under  the 
Food  Administration  regulations  was 
1  cent  per  pound  on  sales  in  original 
packages,  1%  cents  per  pound  in  bro¬ 
ken  packages. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
spite  of  government  regulation,  the  re¬ 
finers  of  cane  sugar  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  beet  sugar  have  made  un¬ 
justifiable  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  As  an  illustration,  attention  is 
called  to  the  report  of  the  chairman  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Congressional  Record,  of 
August  8,  1919,  which  shows  that  the 
net  profits  of  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  applicable  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends  to  stockholders  after 
all  taxes  and  expenses  of  every  kind 
were  paid,  amounted  in  1918  to  $8,400,- 
000  as  against  an  average  for  the  three 
year  pre-war  period  of  $5,750,000.  The 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company  showed 
profits  of  $4,800,000  in  1917  and  nearly 
$2,000,000  in  1918  as  against  $1,250,000 
in  the  pre-war  period;  while  the  Cuban- 
American  Sugar  Company  increased  its 
profits  from  $400,000  for  the  pre-war 
period  to  $4,000,000  in  1918. 

Testimony  taken  in  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  investigation,  December  12,  1917, 
to  January  3,  1918,  also  tends  to  show 
that  exorbitant  profits  have  been  ex¬ 
acted  by  practically  all  of  the  sugar 
refiners  and  by  the  manufacturers  of 
beet  sugar,  as  well.  It  also  appears 
that  there  was  little  real  competition 
and  that  prices  were  fixed  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  by  the  sugar  trust  which 
includes  large  holdings  of  stock  in  both 
cane  and  beet  sugar  concerns. 

The  Sugar  Shortage 

From  our  investigation  it  appears 
that  the  shortage  of  sugar  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  United  States,  but  is 
world-wide,  the  total  production  being 
placed  at  about  2,000,000  tons  less  than 
in  1914,  which  shows  the  largest  pro¬ 
duction  on  record.  The  shortage  in 
the  United  States,  however,  is  not  due 
to  any  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
sugar  as  compared  with  last  year  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  sugar  has 
been  brought  into  our  market  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year. 

Sugar  movement  statistics  for  week 
ending  September  20,  1919,  compiled 
from  Sugar  Equalization  Board’s  re¬ 
ports  (in  short  tons)  give: 

Total  receipts  of  sugar  at  all  ports, 
3,655,199  tons,  an  increase  of  776,117 
tons  over  same  period  in  1918. 

“Exports — refined  since  January  1, 
1919,  519,616  tons.” 

The  shortage  may  be  said  to  be  due 
principally  to  two  causes:  (1)  in¬ 
creased  consumption,  and  (2)  expor¬ 
tations  of  refined  sugars  in  excess  of 
our  surplus.  “Facts  About  Sugar” 
cites  figures  of  the  Sugar  Equalization 
Board  showing  a  total  of  2,884,000  long 
tons  of  sugar  distributed  through  do¬ 
mestic  trade  channels  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1919,  which  exceeded, 
by  about  385,000  tons,  our  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  same  period  last  year,  or 


an  increase  of  8.2  pounds  per  person. 
The  same  publication  gives  exports, 
January  to  September,  as  464,000  long 
tons,  or  the  equivalent  of  9.9  pounds 
per  person  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  while 
we  have  in  the  eight  months,  January 
to  September,  consumed  more  by  8.2 
pounds  per  person  than  last  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  we  have  exported 
refined  sugars  to  the  extent  of  9.9 
pounds  per  person;  hence  it  appears 
that  our  exports  have  exceeded  by  79,- 
000  tons  our  apparent  shortage. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  about  325,000 
tons  of  exports  represent  shipments  of 
sugar  refined  in  this  country  for  the 
account  of  the  British  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  which,  by  agreement  with  the 
International  Sugar  Committee  was, 
as  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  the 
allies,  to  be  permitted  to  have  435,000 
tons  of  its  Cuban  sugar  refined  in  this 
country  on  the  same  terms  as  for 
domestic  use.  If  this  refined  suga.r 
could  have  been  kept  in  this  country  it 
would  have  completely  relieved  our 
present  shortage. 


Survey  of  Chicago  Sugar  Situation 


The  city  of  Chicago  is  the  home  of 
a  large  number  of  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  which  necessarily  use  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  sugar  in  their  business.  The 
makers  of  candies,  soft  drinks,  chew¬ 
ing  gum,  ice  cream  and  soda  fountain 
supplies  can  not  run  their  factories 
without  sugar  and  the  demand  for 
these  products  has  been  unprecedented. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Chicago 
has  many  wholesale  dealers  who  sup¬ 
ply  thousands  of  retail  stores  outside 
of  Chicago  with  sugar  in  broken  lots 
which  has  been  shipped  here  in  car 


its. 

The  normal  sugar  requirements  ot 
’hicago,  for  consumption  and  trade 
se,  is  approximately  375’0bb  bna^sn°- 
00  pounds  per  month,  or.  450,000,00( 
lounds  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
ess  than  one-lialf  of  this  amount  rep- 
esents  household  consumption. 

A  survey  made  by  investigators  of 
he  bureau,  prior  to  September  25, 
919  showed  a  visible  sugar  supply  on 
land  of  about  12,000,000  pounds  not 
ncluding  the  limited  stock  in  posses- 
!ion  of  the  retail  grocers  and  consum¬ 
es.  It  also  showed  that  90  per  cent 
if  the  12,000,000  pounds  referred  to 
vas  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers 
vhile  10  per  cent  was  in  the  hands  ot 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  for  use  in  re- 
ail  trade,  and  that  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
he  retail  grocers  at  that  time  had  no 
sugar  on  hand  and  were  unable  to 
secure  sugar  to  supply  their  family 


Report  of  Advisory  Board 


Following  an  exhaustive  hearing  on 
the  subject,  the  advisory  board,  on 
September  30,  by  unanimous  vote,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations: 

“To  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Markets  and 
Farm  Products: 

“Your  advisory  board  respectfully 
reports  the  following  facts,  shown  by 
the  evidence  and  records  of  the  bureau, 
and  the  report  of  the  director  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  hearing  upon  the  present 
sugar  conditions  before  this  board  on 
the  26th  day  of  September,  1919,  as 

follows:  .  . 

“1.  The  evidence  shows  that  sub- 
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stantially  all  of  the  1918-19  crop  of 
sugar  available  for  use  in  the  United 
States  domestic  market,  except  about 
500,000  tons,  is  exhausted;  that  the 
said  500,000  tons  is  Cuban  sugar  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States 
Equalization  Board  and  is  located  on 
the  docks  in  Cuba  or  at  the  refineries 
or  in  transit,  and  is  now  steadily  being 
refined  and  distributed  to  the  trade  by 
the  Equalization  Board  and  will  not 
all  be  upon  the  market  until  on  or 
about  November  15. 

"2.  That  the  only  other  source  of 
supply  for  the  United  States  until 
about  January  8,  will  be  the  beet  sugar 
from  the  western  states  and  Louisiana 
cane  sugar;  that  the  beet  sugar  crop  is 
normal  and  is  now  beginning  to  come 
in  from  California;  that  the  Louisiana 
cane  sugar  crop  is  short,  being  about 
150,000  tons  as  against  a  normal  yield 
of  250,000  tons,  and  will  come  on  the 
market  in  November  and  December. 

“3.  That  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  this 
year  384,000  tons  over  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed  in  1918  in  the  corresponding 
period. 

“4.  That  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
l  nited  States  for  the  1918-19  crop  was 
fixed  by  the  Cuban  crop,  which  was 
bought  by  the  United  States  Sugar 
Equalization  Board  in  the  fall  of  1918, 
and  by  agreement  with  the  refiners 
was  to  be  refined  and  sold,  at  the^  refin¬ 
eries,  to  the  trade  at  9  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  said  agreement  has  been 
kept. 

“5.  That  the  control  of  the  United 
States  Equalization  Board  expires  in 
December  of  this  year,  unless  extended 
by  congressional  action,  and  that  the 
said  board  has  no  control  of  the  new 
crop  of  1919-20,  or  of  the  beet  and 
Louisiana  sugars  to  come  in  between 
now  and  January,  1920,  all  of  which 
are  included  in  the  1919-20  sugar  crop. 

’“6.  That  there  is  an  acute  shortage 
in  sugar  available  for  the  retail  trade 
to  supply  household  consumers;  and 
that  the  situation  is  so  critical  that 
retail  dealers  and  jobbers  can  get 
sugar  to  supply  their  trade  for  house¬ 
hold  use  only  in  such  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  that  there  is  now,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fruit  season,  a  veritable  famine  of 
sugar  in  Chicago  for  household  use. 
and  that  sugar  is  almost  unattainable 
even  for  table  use  by  the  majority. 

“7.  That  by  reason  of  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  provident  buying  for 
future  delivery,  manufacturers  of  su¬ 
gar  products  have  been  and  are  able  to 
get  a  more  adequate  supply  of  sugar 
than  household  consumers,  and  that 
most  of  the  sugar  now  coming  into  the 
Chicago  market  or  held  in  storage  is 
diverted  to  the  use  of  manufacturers. 

“8.  That  the  normal  amount  of 
sugar  consumed  in  Chicago  including 
manufactures  is  about  1,500,000  pounds 
daily.  That  a  survey  of  the  city  shows 
that  during  September  the  amount  held 
in  storage  is  about  12,000,000  pounds, 
or  about  one  week’s  supply,  and  that 
the  greater  portion  of  that  is  held  for 
manufacturing  uses. 

“9.  That  the  causes  for  this  diver¬ 
sion  of  sugar  from  retailers  for  house¬ 
hold  use  given  by  the  experts  examined 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  new  crop  coming  in  is 
not  under  government  control,  and 
the  factories  are  asking  a  higher 
price. 

(b)  The  sugar  not  under  con¬ 


tract  held  by  persons  outside  of 
the  regular  trade  (of  which  there 
is  but  a  small  amount),  will  not 
be  released  at  the  price  heretofore 
fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  refin¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  of  sugar. 

(c)  There  is  no  limitation  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  price  manufactur¬ 
ers  may  pay  for  sugar  and  they 
are  free  to  bid  according  to  their 
necessity  or  desire,  while  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  understood  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  demands  that  sugar  shall  not 
be  sold  to  the  consumer  for  house¬ 
hold  use  at  more  than  11  or  liy2 
cents  per  pound. 

(Since  the  above  finding  the 
President  has  appointed  Attorney 
General  Palmer  as  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator.  According  to  press  reports 
Mr.  Palmer  has  announced  a  whole¬ 
sale  “Fair  Price”  of  12  cents  a 
pound  for  beet  sugar  and  17  cents 
per  pound  for  unrefined  Louisiana 
cane  sugar,  although  the  latter  is 
inferior  to  refined  sugar.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  allowing  Louisiana  pro¬ 
ducers  and  dealers  the  higher 
price  does  not  appear.) 

(d)  That  a  reasonable  profit  to 
allow  the  retailer  is  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  the  jobber  about  50 
cents  per  hundred,  and  that  under 
the  above  conditions  dealers  can¬ 
not  buy  the  sugar  now  being  of¬ 
fered  at  $11.50  per  hundred  pounds 
and  sell  it  to  the  consumer  at  11  ~ 
or  ll1^  cents  per  pound,  without 
loss. 

(e)  That  the  exportation  of 
refined  sugars  to  foreign  countries 
has  contributed  to  the  shortage  at 
home. 

“10.  That  there  will  be  an  acute 
shortage  of  sugar  in  the  market  until 
on  or  after  November  15,  and  that  the 
shortage  for  household  use  will  con¬ 
tinue  longer  than  that  unless  some  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  to  equalize  the  price  and 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  sugar. 

“11.  That  one  great  cause  for  the 
excessive  consumption  of  sugar  is  the 
increased  use  by  the  people  of  candies 
and  confections  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  use  of  sugar  for  such 
purposes. 

“12.  -That  the  government  has  taken 
no  action  in  regard  to  the  Cuban  sugar 
crop  of  1919-20  and  that  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  action  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  take  in  keeping  United 
States  buyers  out  of  the  market  for 
foreign  and  domestic  sugars,  and  is 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  trade. 

“In  view  of  the  facts  shown,  this 
board  recommends  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  de¬ 
termine  and  state  without  delay 
the  policy  of  the  government  in 
relation  to  the  1919-20  sugar  crop, 
and  that  Congress  be  urged  to  pass 
remedial  legislation  at  once  if  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary. 

2.  That  the  government  rule 
discriminating  against  the  retailer 
in  the  price  of  sugar  for  house¬ 
hold  use  be  at  once  modified. 

3.  That  a  campaign  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  for  the  conservation  of  su¬ 
gar  and  against  the  excessive  use 
of  candies  and  confections  during 
the  present  shortage  of  the  sugar 
supply. 

4.  That  the  exportation  of  su¬ 
gar  be  controlled  and  limited. 


5.  That  conferences  be  held 
with  the  brokers,  dealers,  and 
manufacturers  of  sugar  products 
and  the  authorities  of  the  city, 
state  and  federal  governments  to 
consider  the  question  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  to  bring  about  an  equita¬ 
ble  rule  for  the  distribution  of 
sugar  between  manufacturers  and 
the  retail  dealers  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

“Many  dealers,  including  brokers 
and  manufacturers,  have  expressed 
themselves  to  the  director  as  being 
willing  to  enter  into  a  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  just  and  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  sugar  to  relieve  the  present  dis¬ 
tress,  and  the  board  is  of  the  opinion 
such  a  conference  would  be  beneficial, 
tending  to  remove  much  of  the  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  now  existing 
among  the  people. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

1.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  a 
serious  sugar  shortage  in  Chicago  if 
the  sugar  shipped  into  our  city  was 
equitably  distributed,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  attempted  fixing  by  the 
government  of  prices  at  which  mer¬ 
chants  might  sell  to  consumers,  while 
no  restriction  in  price  seems  to  have 
been  made  affecting  manufacturers  of 
candy  and  other  sugar  products,  has 
resulted  in  a  larger  share  of  the  sugar 
going  to  manufacturers  than  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  an  adequate  supply  for 
household  use.  Present  receipts  equal 
about  twro-thirds  of  our  requirement 
for  all  purposes,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  sugar  makers  and  dealers  are 
not  releasing  the  balance  of  their  sup¬ 
ply  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  ad¬ 
vancing  prices.  In  the  meantime,  the 
public  is  advised  to  limit  purchases  of 
sugar  and  sugar  products  to  normal 
and  to  refrain  from  hoarding,  and  to 
use  substitutes  for  sugar  whenever  this 
can  be  done  economically. 

2.  A  limited  embargo  should  be 
placed  upon  the  exportation  of  sugar 
refined  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  only  our  surplus  would 
be  shipped  out  of  the  country.  In 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  world 
production  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  import  about  one-half  our  require¬ 
ments,  the  American  people  have  a 
first  claim  upon  the  sugar  produced 
or  refined  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Government  price  fixing  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  sugqr  industry  has  not  op¬ 
erated  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
and  equitable  distribution  or  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  retail  price  of  sugar 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  has 
practically  destroyed  competition  while 
allowing  the  refiners  of  cane  sugar  and 
manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  to  pile  up 
enormous  profits  without  financial 
risk. 

4.  The  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  of  the  United 
States  would,  we  believe,  be  best 
served  by  a  return  to  a  competitive 
basis  and  to  the  operation  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

5.  To  promote  industry,  encourage 
competition,  and  stimulate  the  unfet¬ 
tered  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  enact  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  imprisonment  in  the  federal 
penitentiary  for  any  person,  who, 
either  as  a  principal,  agent,  or  ser¬ 
vant,  shall  agree  with  any  other  per¬ 
son,  firm  or  corporation  to  fix  the  price 
of  sugar  or  any  other  article  of  food. 


The 


Scientist 

Candy 


Turns  Detective 
Manufacturers 


By  WALTER  L.  DODD 


HIS  is  the  source  of  your 
trouble,”  remarked  the  ex- 
'pert,  as  he  extended  a  hand 
containing  several  reddish  brown 
beans,  to  his 
friend. 

“Look  care¬ 
fully  at  the 
ends  of  the 
beans,  partic¬ 
ularly  the 
mouldy  ones,” 
he  continued, 
as  the  client 
picked  up  the 
beans  for 
close  scrutiny. 
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“You  will  see  a  small  pinpoint  hole. 
From  that  hole  your  trouble 
emerged.” 

The  conversation  was  a  sequel  to 


a  conference  held  several  days  pre¬ 
vious.  The  client,  a  large  and  pro¬ 
gressive  chocolate  candy  manufac¬ 
turer,  had  called  in  distraction  at 
the  spoilage  occurring  in  his  factory. 
Delicious  chocolate  creams  and  other 
dainty  confections  were  daily  being 
rendered  unfit  for  packaging  because 
of  their  being  infested  with  small 
worms.  The  cooling  room,  where 
the  finished  candy  was  stored  before 
being  packaged,  had  been  thoroughly 
cleaned — not  once  but  repeatedly. 
Every  container,  every  piece  of 
candy,  every  movable  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  had  been  removed  with  each 
cleaning  operation.  The  room  had 
been  denuded  to  absolute  bareness. 
Scrubwomen  had  then  entered  with 
their  boiling  water,  stiff  brushes  and 
soap,  and  applied  them  vigorously  to 
the  ceiling,  walls  and  floors  of  the 
room.  Every  shelf  had  been  re¬ 
moved  and  scoured  on  all  surfaces. 


Xot  a  crevice,  not  a  corner,  not  a 
niche  had  been  neglected.  Every 
piece  of  candy  formerly  in  the  room, 
had  been  destroyed.  Not  a  container 
not  a  piece  of  furniture  had  re-en¬ 
tered  the  room  until  it  had  received 
the  steaming  brush  of  a  scrubwoman. 
The  room  had  positively  radiated 

cleanliness. 

Few  Days’  Relief 

'  For  a  few  days  following  these 
drastic  and  expensive  methods  the 
fresh  candy  stored  in  the  room 
would  remain  fresh,  inviting  and 
free  from  worms.  Then  the  trouble 
would  start  all  over  again.  Seldom 


Mr.  Dodd,  with  the  Pease 
Laboratories,  New  York,  tells 
many  interesting  facts  in  this 
article  about  the  methods  of 
chocolate  candy  manufacture 
and  something  about  the 
troubles  which  the  scientist  is 
called  upon  to  trace  to  their 
origin  and  devise  ways  and 
means  of  eliminating.  Years 
of  scientific  experience  and  a 
ready  pen  has  made  him  an  in¬ 
teresting  writer  on  food  scien¬ 
tific  subjects.  Others  of  his 
stories  will  appear  in  later  is¬ 
sues  of  this  publication. 


were  the  worms  found  in  the  creamy 
centers,  almost  always  they  were  on 
the  chocolate  coatings.  Many  of  the 
candy  pieces,  while  containing  no 
worms,  were  unsightly  and  unfit  for 
sale,  because  of  the  tracks  of  worms 
which  had  passed  across  their  sur¬ 
faces.  The  losses  were  running  into 
the  thousands.  And  this  destruction 
to  product  was  occurring  at  a  time 
when  the  incoming  mail  was  clogged 
with  rush  orders  for  shipments.  Nor 
was  the  spoilage  of  product,  or  the 
loss  of  business  through  inability  to 
fill  orders,  the  only  damage.  There 
was  the  constant  panicky  horror  that 
some  of  the  worm  infested  product 
might  accidentally  get  into  trade 
channels  and  work  desperate  injury 
to  the  reputation  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

The  expert  resumed  the  thread  of 
his  discourse.  “As  a  large  candy 
manufacturer,  you  have  a  separate 
department  where  the  cocoa  you  im¬ 
port  from  tropical  America  is 
worked  up  into  cakes  of  chocolate 
for  coating  your  creams.  What  is 
the  history  of  that  cocoa  before  it 
reaches  you?” 

Where  Cocoa  Grows 

His  client  considered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  replied,  “The  cocoa  trees 
thrives  best  in  the  soft  rich  soil  of 
sheltered  valleys,  watered  by  large 
streams.  Frequently,  the  young 
trees  are  screened  beneath  the  droop¬ 
ing  fronds  of  the  banana  tree  as  a 
protection  against  the  blazing  trop¬ 
ical  sun.  In  due  time  the  young  tree 
blossoms  with  numerous  tiny  red¬ 
dish  white  flowers,  which  gradually 


mellow  into  a  lesser  number  of 
rather  small  gourds.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  a  thousand  blossoms 
to  yield  but  one  fruit.  The  gourds 
ripen  slowly  from  a  green  to  a  red¬ 
dish  yellow  at  which  time  they  are 
pluckel  from  the  tree  and  split  in 
half.  These  split  halves  show  a 
sweetish  pulp  surrounding  two  or 
three  dozen  almond-shaped  seeds 
the  cocoa  bean,  or  source  of  choco¬ 
late.  Natives  scoop  the  beans  from 
the  pulp,  spread  them  on  bamboo 
screens  and  allow  the  sun  to  dry 
them.” 

“But  they  cannot  be  shipped,”  the 
client  continued,  “until  they  receive 
an  additional  treatment  known  as 
‘sweating,’  otherwise,  fermentation 
would  develop  on  the  way  across  and 
the  beans  would  reach  me  sour  and 
rancid,  impossible  to  use.  At  the 
same  time  this  sweating  or  fermen¬ 
tation  process  darkens  the  color  ot 
the  bean  and  improves  its  flavor. 
Sweating  processes  vary.  One 
method  is  to  line  perforated  casks 
with  banana  tree  leaves,  drop  the 
over-ripe  beans  into  the  cool  green 
depths,  cover  with  more  leaves  and 
allow  fermentation  to  proceed  for 
two  or  three  days.  The  dried  beans 
are  then  sewed  into  burlap  bags  and 
shipped.  You  probably  saw  the  bags 
in  my  receiving  room.” 

“Yes,  that  is  where  I  made  the 
start  of  my  investigation  of  your 
difficulty — with  beans  from  these  un¬ 
opened  exported  bags,”  the  expert 
replied  as  he  settled  back  in  his 
chair. 

“I  found  the  receiving  'room,”  he 
continued,  “to  have  good  ventilation, 
well  adapted  to  dry  any  beans  acci¬ 
dentally  moistened  in  transit.  Bags 
received  in  a  dry  state  were  piled 
on  an  open  space  of  the  room.  From 
these  unopened  bags  in  storage  I  se¬ 
lected  several  handfuls  of  beans. 
The  majority  looked  normal,  in  color 
a  reddish  brown  and  with  a  smooth 
unbroken  surface.  Many,  however, 
particularly  mouldy  beans,  were 
punctured  at  one  end  with  a  tiny 
hole.  In  some  instances,  a  delicate 
grey  thread  to  which  were  attached 
numerous  minute  reddish  brown 
specks,  dangled  from  this  hole,  the 
excretia  of  the  worm,  which  had 
passed  within.  Other  of  the  beans, 
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when  opened,  disclosed  the  worm 
itself,  while  in  other  samples,  an 
empty  yellow  case  surrounded  with  a 
fluffy  greyish  white  spun  cloud,  told 
where  the  little  worm  had  changed 
to  a  moth  and  emerged. 

“\ou  will  see  in  these  beans  the 
various  stages  of  development,”  the 
expert  remarked,  as  he  selected  sev¬ 
eral  beans  from  a  container  on  his 
desk. 

The  client  picked  them  up  and 
turned  them  over  carefully  in  his 
hand.  Finally,  he  glanced  up  with 
a  perplexed  air. 

“But  I  don’t  quite  see,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “the  connection  between 
these  worm  eaten  beans  and  moths  in 
the  receiving  room  with  the  worms 
in  my  finished  candy.  These  rooms 
are  on  different  floors,  even  in  differ¬ 
ent,  but  adjoining  buildings.  I  don’t 
see  how  the  worms  could  get  from 
one  building  to  the  other.” 

“I  can  appreciate  your  bewilder¬ 
ment/'  the  expert  returned.  “It  gave 
me  several  moments’  thought.  But 
I  think  you  will  be  even  more  con¬ 
fused  as  my  story  continues.  You 
will  pardon  me  if  I  outline  briefly 
your  manufacturing  operations,  but 
I  wish  to  show  how  these  are  de¬ 
structive  to  worm  life. 

The  First  Step 

“I  found  the  first  step  in  the 
manufacture  of  your  chocolate,  to  be 
a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  beans. 
Cleansing  is  necessary,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  to  remove  sand,  stones,  torn 
burlap  particles  or  other  foreign  ma¬ 
terial.  This  is  done,  as  you  know, 
by  shaking  in  a  revolving  screen 
through  which  a  blast  of  air  passed. 

It  is  unlikely  that  many  of  the 
worms  were  removed  by  this  pro¬ 
cess.” 


bly  flavor  is  added  to  make  your 
•chocolate.  Experience  has  taught 
that  heat  is  essential  to  obtain  an 
intimate  mixture.  To  this  end  the 
sugar  is  maintained  in  hot  closets 
and  the  ground  cocoa  mass  in  steam 
heated  jacketed  containers,  with¬ 
drawing  as  desired.  Here  again,  is 
an  agent — heat — which  is  destruct¬ 
ive  to  life.  Surely,  any  worms  that 
miraculously  survived  the  roasting 
drums  would  be  destroyed  by  this 
continued  holding  at  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  Yet  at  the  completion  of  the 
next  process,  moulding  of  the  choco¬ 
late  into  cakes,  worms  were  found. 

The  client  sat  erect  with  concen¬ 
trated  attention,  thg  grey  ashes  of 
his  forgotten  cigar  sprinkling  his 
lap. 

The  expert  went  on,  “You  next 
mix  the  hot  cocoa  mass,  sugar  and 
possibly  flavor,  to  form  chocolate,  on 
the  granite  rollers  of  tne  melangeur. 
Here  the  smoothly  gliding  granite 
rollers  knead  the  mixture  to  a 
smooth  chocolate,  but  in  order  to 
attain  the  maximum  in  smoothness 
you  pass  the  chocolate  mass  from  the 
melangeur  repeatedly  between  the 
revolving  granite  rollers  of  cylinder 
rolling  mills.  The  incorporated  air 
is  then  extracted  by  machine,  the 
chocolate  mass  cut  to  size,  moulded 
into  cakes  and  cooled.  During  these 
processes,  the  chocolate  has  been 
kept  hot  and  this  combined  with  the 
repeated  crushing  under  or  between 
the  ponderous  stones  of  the  melan¬ 
geur  and  rolling  mills  would  most 
certainly  destroy  any  contained 
life.” 

“We  come  now  to  the  denoue¬ 
ment,”  the  expert  smiled  at  his  at¬ 
tentive  but  confused  client. 

Makes  Recommendations 


The  expert  paused  for  a  moment 
to  scratch  a  match  and  provide  an 
ash  tray  for  the  cigar  which  the 
client  had  selected. 

‘Boasting  of  the  beans,  the  next 
processing  operation,  unquestionably 
destroyed  the  worms  in  infested 
beans.” 

The  perplexed  furrow  in  the 
client’s  forehead  deepened,  testimony 
of  his  futile  cogitations  as  to  how  a 
roasted  bean  in  which  all  life  had 
been  destroyed,  could  later,  when 
made  into  chocolate,  develop  the 
squirming,  wriggling  worms  so  de¬ 
structive  to  his  product. 

The  expert  continued,  “The  hot 
beans  are  cooled  and  fed  into  coarse 
grinding  machines  to  separate  husks 
from  nibs.  These  grinding  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  destructive  to  worm 
life.  Your  blend  is  then  made  with 
the  nibs  of  other  beans. 

‘To  these  nibs,  sugar  and  possi- 


“In  this  report  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared,”  he  remarked,  tapping  some 
bound  sheets  on  his  desk,  “you  will 
find  recommendations  to  do  four 
things,  all  of  which  are  simple  and 
inexpensive  to  perform.  First,  you 
must  carefully  and  thoroughly  screen 
all  openings  to  the  receiving  room 
where  the  exported  bags  of  cocoa 
beans  are  first  brought.  Second,  you 
are  to  provide  metal  boxes  of  solid 
construction  in  which  to  keep  the 
cakes  of  chocolate  after  removing 
them  from  cold  sto^sce  to  be  carried 
to  the  chocolate  coating  room.  Third, 
you  are  to  decrease  the  temperature 
of  the  cooling  room  in  which  the  hot 
moulded  cakes  of  chocolate  are 
placed.  Fourth,  you  are  to  rigidly 
maintain  your  present  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  plant  cleanliness  and  sani¬ 
tation.” 

“Well,  those  recommendations  are 
not  difficult  to  attain,”  the  client 


laughed.  “But  tell  me  how  did  the 
worms  get  into  the  finished  candy. 
I  realize  that  worms  infested  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  cake  chocolate  brought  from 
cold  storage,  but  I  don’t  see  how  any 
contained  life  could  survive  the  heat 
when  this  chocolate  was  melted  for 
candy  dipping.  For  that  matter,  I 
can’t  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  the  worms  originally  in  the  ex¬ 
ported  beans  were  able  to  pass  the 
heating  and  crushing  operations  of 
chocolate  manufacture  and  be  found 
on  the  moulded  cake.” 

The  Explanation 

The  expert  then  nodded  his  head 
in  affirmation,  then  resumed.  “The 
explanation  although  apparently  dif¬ 
ficult  on  the  face  of  it  is  in  reality 
simple.  You  will  recall  that  these 
beans  which  you  have  been  examin¬ 
ing  were  obtained  from  unopened 
exported  bags  of  beans.  In  other 
words,  these  beans  contained  worms 
before  you  received  them.  Whether 
the  worms  •  entered  beans  before  or 
after  they  were  fermented  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  is  immaterial.  The  main  fact 
is  that  the  beans  contained  living 
worms.  The  burlap  bags  containing 
these  beans  were  stored  in  an  open 
space  of  an  unscreened  room.  The 
open  unscreened  windows  and  doors 
of  this  room  were  no  bar  to  their 
escape  and  they  easily  flew  to  other 
rooms,  even  to  other  buildings.  But 
let  us  forget  the  moths  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  return  to  the  processing  of 
worm  eaten  beans  from  the  bags. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
heating  and  crushing  manufacturing 
operations  destroyed  all  life  in  the 
beans.  The  cocoa,  however,  became 
worm  infested,  a  second  time,  after 
it  was  moulded  into  cakes  of  choco¬ 
late.  I  found  that  these  cakes  of 
chocolate  were  transported  from 
room  to  room  on  freight  hand  trucks, 
the  chocolate  being  contained  in 
wooden  crates  or  boxes  whose  crev¬ 
ices  and  cracks  were  alive  with 
worms.  From  these  sources,  worms 
crawled  on  to  the  cakes  of  chocolate. 
When  the  chocolate  went  into  the 
cooling  room,  the  temperature  was 
not  maintained  sufficiently  low  to 
check  worm  development.  You  can 
readily  see  that  the  presence  of 
worms  in  your  cakes  of  chocolate 
was  due  to  worm  infested  containers 
and  too  high  a  temperature  in  your 
cool  storage  room  for  moulded  cakes 
of  chocolate.” 

“So  much  for  the  worms  in  the 
moulded  chocolate.  The  story  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  for  the  worms  in  the 
chocolate  coating  of  the  candy  cream 
centers.  The  trouble  in  this  in¬ 
stance  was  largely  occasioned  by 
(Continued  to  page  32) 


Secretary  Houston  s  Annual  Report 


IN  his  annual  report  for  the  year 
1919,  Secretary  D.  F.  Houston 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  gives  facts  and  figures  to 
show  that  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  were  not  only  prepared  to  supply 
greatly  increased  amounts  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  if  the  war  had  con¬ 
tinued,  but  that  they  did  meet  the 
post-war  demands  for  food  by  for¬ 
eign  countries  as  well  as  this  country 
with  crop  increases  that  went  way 
beyond  the  average  of  all  previous 
years. 

All  requests  of  the  government  for 
the  increase  of  farm  products  were 
met  by  increases  that  exceeded  the 
amounts  asked  for.  Increased  acre¬ 
age  and  increased  yields  per  acre 
were  shown  not  only  during  the  war, 
but  also  in  the  year  following  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  these 
have  caused  the  secretary  to  view 
agricultural  conditions  with  the 
greatest  optimism. 

In  his  report  the  secretary  urged 
the  appropriation  of  larger  sums  of 
money  for  the  education  of  the  farm¬ 
er  in  farm  economics  and  scientific 
farm  management  and  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
relationship  of  our  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

He  objected  to  proposed  legislation 
to  federalize  market  control  on  the 
grounds  that  the  creation  of  such  an 
immense  national  system  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  cumbersome  machine  that 
would  break  down  of  its  own  weight, 
but  instead,  he  urged  a  continued 
development  of  the  federal,  state  and 
community  marketing  control  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  have  already  been 
formed  and  operated  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  greatly 
increasing  our  acreage  he  said  that 
there  is  a  popular  belief  that  if  the 
farming  area  could  be  rapidly  multi¬ 
plied  that  this  would  result  in  more 
abundant  crops  and  lower  prices. 
This,  he  said,  is  a  fallacy  because  too 
great  an  increase  in  acreage  would 
result  in  periods  of  glutted  markets 
with  the  consequent  discouragement 
to  the  farmer  ‘and  greater  wastes  of 
products.  He  believes,  however,  that 
there  is  each  year  a  normal  increase 
in  acreage  and  this  normal  increase 
in  acreage  should  be  continued  so 
that  the  farmer  will  have  a  steady 
market  and  a  steady  price  for  his 
crops  which  will  result  in  a  steady 
flow  of  products  to  the  markets  at  a 
price  which  will  permit  the  farmer 
to  do  business  at  a  normal  profit. 


There  is  a  strong  optimistic 
note  as  to  the  future  of  Am¬ 
erican  agriculture  voiced  by 
Secretary  Houston  in  this  re¬ 
port  which  tells  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  his  department  during 
the  last  year  and  something  of 
plans  for  the  future. 


In  this  connection  he  says  that 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day 
is  to  convince  the  urban  population 
that  farming  is  a  business  and  must 
be  permitted  to  be  run  on  a  business 
basis  with  profit  to  the  farmer. 

The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  report  which  give  figures  regard¬ 
ing  the  crop  conditions  of  this  and 
foreign  countries : 

1919  Acreage  and  Yields 

The  farmers  of  the  nation,  in 
1919,  planted  an  acreage  in  leading 
cereals  greater  by  33,000,000  than 
the  pre-war  annual  average  (1910- 
1914),  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
yield  635,000,000  bushels  more  than 
the  pre-war  average,  and  increased 
the  number  of  milch  cows  over  1914 
by  2,700,000,  of  other  cattle  by  8,- 
500,000,  of  swine  by  16,700,000  and 
of  horses  and  mules  by  1,000,000,  or 
a  total  of  28,900,000.  The  planting 
operations  for  the  year  began  before 
the  fighting  ceased.  The  call  was 
still  for  more  wheat.  The  depart¬ 
ment  suggested  a  maximum  fall  acre¬ 
age  of  47,206,000  acres,  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent  over  1918.  There  was 
actually  planted  49,261,000,  the 
largest  acreage  in  the  nation’s  his¬ 
tory,  6,960,000  acres  more  than  in 
1918  and  15,608,000  more  than  the 
five-year  average,  1910-1914.  The 
spring  wheat  acreage  was  22,593,000, 
while  the  winter  and  spring  plant¬ 
ings  combined  amounted  to  71,854,- 
000  acres,  or  7,200,000  more  than 
the  preceding  record  and  19,400,000 
more  than  the  pre-war  average.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  yield  will  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  1918  by  1,000,000 
bushels  and  will  be  the  nation’s  sec¬ 
ond  record  wheat  crop.  The  esti¬ 
mated  corn  crop  of  2,910,000,000 
bushels  will  be  300,000,000  greater 
than  that  of  1918  and  only  slightly 
less  than  the  high  yields  of  1915  and 
1917. 

If  the  fighting  had  continued  and 
the  season  had  been  favorable,  there 
is  little  question  that  the  farmers  of 


the  country  would  have  planted  an 
aggregate  crop  acreage,  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  greater  than  that 
for  any  preceding  year  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  history. 

Forecasts  of  meat  production  for 
1919  from  partial  reports  of  slaught¬ 
ering,  indicate  that  the  record  fig¬ 
ure  of  last  year — 20,250,000,000  lbs. 
— will  be  exceeded.  The  total  will 
probably  reach  21,000,000,000  lbs., 
as  follows:  Pork,  12,900,000,000  lbs., 
compared  with  11,248,000,000  in 
1918  and  8,769,000,000  in  1914; 
beef,  7,500,000,000  as  against  8,500,- 
000,000  in  1918  and  6,079,000,000 
in  1914;  and  mutton,  600,000,000 
lbs.  as  against  537,000,000  in  1918 
and  739,000,000  in  1914. 

A  rough  estimate,  based  upon  the 
number  of  milch  cows  and  the  census 
average  of  milk  production  per  cow, 
indicates  that  the  number  of  gallons 
of  milk  produced  in  1919  will  aggre¬ 
gate  8,495,000,000,  or  57,000,000 
more  than  in  1918  and  1,029,000,000 
more  than  the  average  for  1910-1914. 
The  figures  for  poultry  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  have  not  been  accurately  as¬ 
certained,  but  it  is  roughly  estimated 
upon  the  basis  of  reported  increases 
from  one  census  to  another  that  egg 
production  in  1919  will  aggregate 
1,957,000,000  dozen,  as  against  1,- 
921,000,000  in  1918  and  1,774,000,- 
000  in  1914,  and  that  the  number  of 
poultry  raised  on  farms  will  approxi¬ 
mate  600,000,000. 

Exports 

The  exports  of  foodstuffs,  enor¬ 
mous  during  the  war,  rose  greatly 
between  the  armistice  and  midsum¬ 
mer.  The  annual  average  exports 
of  important  cereals  for  the  five  years 
preceding  the  war  wTere  162,000,000 
bushels.  They  rose  to  517,000,000 
in  1915  and  aggregated  448,000,000 
in  1919.  Dairy  products,  of  which 
25,000,000  lbs.  were  exported  on  the 
average  during  the  five-year  period 
before  the  war,  increased  in  volume 
to  102,400,000  lbs.  in  1915,  217,- 
500,000  in  1916,  352,000,000  in 
1917,  592,000,000  in  1918,  and  781,- 
000,000  in  1919  ;  while  the  exports 
of  meat  and  meat  products  were  1,- 
291,000,000  lbs.  for  the  five-year 
average  before  the  war,  1,500,000,- 
000  in  1915,  1,800,000,000  in  1916, 
2,300,000,000  in  1918,  and  3,300,- 
000,000  in  1919. 

Values 

On  the  basis  of  prices  that  have 
recently  prevailed,  the  total  value  of 
all  crops  produced  in  1919  is  $15,- 
873,000,000,  compared  with  $14,- 
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222,000,000  for  1918;  $13,479,000,- 
000  for  1917;  $9,054,000,000  for 
1916;  $6,112,000,000  for  1914;  and 
$5,827,000,000  for  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age,  1910-1914.  These  values  rep¬ 
resent  gross  production  and  not  net 
returns  to  the  producer.  The  value 
of  live  stock  on  farms  in  1919  was 
$8,830,000,000,  compared  with  $8,- 
284,000,000  in  1918;  $6,736,000,000 
in  1917;  $6,021,000,000  in  1916; 
$5,890,000,000  in  1914;  and  $5,318,- 
000,000  for  the  five-year  average, 
1910-1914. 

This  increased  financial  showing, 
it  is  again  necessary  to  emphasize, 
does  not  mean  that  the  iiation  is  bet¬ 
ter  off  to  that  extent  or  that  its  real 
wealth  has  advanced  in  that  propor¬ 
tion.  Considering  merely  the  do¬ 
mestic  relations,  the  true  state  is  in¬ 
dicated  rather  in  terms  of  real  com¬ 
modities,  comparative  statements  of 
which  are  given  in  the  foregoing 
tables.  The  increased  values,  how¬ 
ever,  do  reveal  that  the  monetary 
returns  to  the  farmers  have  increased 
proportionately  with  those  of  other 
groups  of  producers  in  the  nation 
and  that  their  purchasing  power  has 
kept  pace  in  the  rising  scale  of 
prices. 

Progress  of  American  Agriculture 

The  results  of  agricultural  oper¬ 
ations  during  the  war  furnish  guar¬ 
anty  of  the  ability  of  the  present 
farm  population  of  the  country,  with 
the  area  now  in  farms  and  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  agricultural  science 
and  practice,  to  meet  the  nation’s 
necessities  for  the  near  future  if  the 
requisite  incentives  are  furnished. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  further 
optimism.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  we  still  have  a  large  area 
of  untouched  tillable  land.  This  is 
somewhat  generally  understood,  but 
it  is  not  so  well  known  that,  as  the 
result  of  improved  processes  and  bet¬ 
ter  practices  in  all  sections,  there 
has  been  an  upward  tendency  in  the 
acre  yields.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
view  seems  more  frequently  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  that  in  this  respect  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  has  deteriorated. 
The  facts  disprove  this,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  Union  more  strikingly 
than  in  the  older  regions,  such  as  the 
New  England  and  North  Atlantic 
states. 

Crop  yields  per  acre  in  the  United 
States  show  an  upward  tendency 
during  the  period  for  which  we  have 
reliable  comparable  statistics.  The 
average  rate  of  increase  for  the  past 
25  years  has  been  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  a  year.  This  gain  is 
not  readily  observed  from  one  year 
to  another,  owing  to  the  wide  yearly 
fluctuations  in  yield.  But  when 


averages  for  a  series  of  years  are  ob¬ 
tained,  the  effect  of  the  seasonal 
variations  is  largely  neutralized  and 
the  general  trend  is  clear. 

During  the  decades  of  the  seven¬ 
ties  and  eighties,  when  there  was  a 
vast  expansion  of  farm  area  in  the 
West  and  crops  were  grown  on  a 
more  and  more  extensive  scale,  the 
tendency  of  crop  yields  per  acre  was 
downward.  Since  the  early  nineties, 
however,  the  movement  has  been  up¬ 
ward. 

In  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  that 
is,  for  the  10  years  ending  with  1890, 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  was  11.84 
bushels;  for  the  past  10  years,  that 
is,  for  the  10  years  ending  in  1918, 
it  was  14.87 — an  increase  of  25  per 
cent. 

For  the  10  years  ending  in  1890 
the  average  yield  of  corn  in  the 
United  States  was  23.43  bushels;  in 
the  10  years  ending  in  1918  it  was 
25.81 — an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

The  oats  yield  in  the  10  years  end¬ 
ing  in  1890  averaged  25.92  bushels, 
but  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1918  it 
was  32.17 — a  gain  of  24  per  cent. 

The  potato  crop  averaged  72.97 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  10  years  end¬ 
ing  in  1890,  and  96.84  for  the  last 
10  years — an  increase  of  nearly  one- 
third. 

By  a  like  comparison,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  hav  yield  rose  from 
1.193  tons  per  acre  to  1.432 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent. 

Cotton,  notwithstanding  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  boll  weevil,  increased 
from  an  average  of  169.78  pounds 
in  the  decade  ending  in  1890  to 
175.73  in  the  last  decade — a  gain  of 
3 y2  per  cent. 

Other  field  crops  have  likewise 
shown  greater  yields.  The  average 
increase  per  acre  of  all  crops  in  the 
10  years  ending  in  1918,  compared 
with  the  10  years  ending  in  1890, 
was  about  16  per  cent. 

Foreign  Yields  Also  Increased 

Not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  most  civilized  countries  of  the 
world,  the  yield  per  acre  has  been 
tending  upward  in  recent  years.  This 
is  noted  in  respect  to  wheat  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  wheat-growing  countries. 
If  we  compare  the  average  wheat 
yields  per  acre  in  the  10-year  period, 
1891-1900,  with  those  in  1901-1910, 
we  find  that  in  the  United  Kingdom 
there  has  been  an  improvement  of  6 
per  cent,  that  is,  from  30.1  to  31.9 
bushels;  in  the  Netherlands,  of  19 
per  cent  or  from  27.7  to  33 ;  in  New 
Zealand,  of  28  per  cent,  or  from  24.6 
to  31.5;  in  Sweden,  of  14  per  cent, 
or  from  24.2  to  27.6 ;  in  Germany, 
of  23  per  cent,  or  from  23.6  to  29.1; 


in  Ontario,  of  12  per  cent,  or  from 
19.4  to  21.8;  in  Manitoba,  of  7  per 
■cent,  or  from  17  to  18.2;  in  France 
of  8  per  cent,  or  from  18.1  to  19.5; 
in  Hungary,  of  3  per  cent,  or  from 
17.3  to  17.8;  in  Japan,  of  over  2 
per  cent,  or  from  17  to  17.4;  in  Po¬ 
land,  of  3  per  cent,  or  from  15.5  to 
15.9;  in  Boumania,  of  21  per  cent, 
or  from  14  to  16.9;  in  the  United 
States,  of  8  per  cent,  or  from  12.9 
to  13.9 ;  in  India,  of  16  per  cent,  or 
from  9.7  to  11.3;  in  Caucasia,  of  18 
per  cent,  or  from  9.5  to  11.2;  in 
Bussia,  excluding  Poland  and  Cau¬ 
casia*  of  14  per  cent,  or  from  8.3  to 
9.5  bushels.  These  countries  are 
given  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
rank  in  yield  per  acre  during  the 
period  1891-1900.  Satisfactory  com¬ 
parative  data  are  not  available  for 
Argentina.  Similar  gains  have  been 
observed  in  other  crops. 

Comparative  Yields 

The  average  yields  in  the  United 
States  are  frequently  compared  with 
the  much  larger  yields  in  some  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations.  In  Belgium  the  av¬ 
erage  yield  is  about  double  that  in 
the  United  States;  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  more  than  60  per  cent 
greater,  and  in  France,  nearly  15 
per  cent.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  energy  of 
each  American  farmer  is  spread  over 
a  larger  area  and  that,  although  he 
produces  less  per  acre,  he  produces 
much  more  per  man.  The  total  out¬ 
put  of  the  average  farmer  is  proba¬ 
bly  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Thus,  in  Bedgium,  with  its 
intensive  system  of  farming,  only 
about  5.3  acres  are  cultivated  for 
each  person  engaged  in  agriculture, 
whereas,  in  the  United  States,  the 
corresponding  figure  is  27  acres. 
Taking  both  acreage  and  yield  per 
acre  into  consideration,  the  average 
American  farmer  produces  2.5  times 
as  much  as  the  average  Belgian 
farmer;  2.3  times  as  much  as  the 
English ;  3.2  times  as  much  as  the 
French;  2.5  times  as  much  as  the 
German,  and  over  6  times  as  much 
as  the  Italian. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  av¬ 
erage  yield  per  acre  in  the  United 
States  may  be  expected  to  increase, 
although  the  total  output  per  man 
may  diminish.  This  country  has 
a  long  distance  to  go  before  it  comes 
in  sight  of  its  limit  of  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  It  can  further  increase  its 
output  of  commodities  by  continu¬ 
ing  to  secure  increased  yields  per 
acre.  It  has  been  estimated  by  ex¬ 
perts  that  only  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  yielding 
reasonably  full  returns.  The  oppor- 
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tunity  is  presented,  as  conditions 
warrant,  to  bring  the  remaining  85 
per  cent  np  to  the  point  of  fair 
yield.  One  of  the  objectives  of  all 
good  farmers  and  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  agencies  assisting  them  is  to 
promote  increased  yields  along  eco¬ 
nomic  lines  by  the  further  applica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
adoption  of  improved  practices.  The 
path  of  progress  is  pretty  well 
charted  and  the  agricultural  forces 
are  moving  along  it  with  gratifying 
speed.  However,  the  maintenance 
of  satisfactory  increases  necessitates 
the  continuance  and  enlargement  of 
investigational  work,  particularly 
such  as  is  required  to  insure  fuller 
control  of  destructive  plant  diseases 
and  insect  pests. 

Farm  Land  Problems 

The  Nation  can  further  expand 
its  output  of  commodities  by  culti¬ 
vating  the  tillable  land  which  at 
present  is  unused,  estimated  to  be 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  total.  But 
there  has  been  no  such  full  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  policy  which  should 
be  pursued  in  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  farm  area  as  has  been 
given  to  economical  production. 
Since  the  Nation  now  retains  but 
little  land  of  ready  availability,  ag¬ 
ricultural  expansion  will  result 
mainly  from  efforts  to  utilize  and 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  farm 
lands  now  owned  by  individuals,  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  States. 

A  number  of  important  questions 
must  be  answered:  How  rapidly 
should  new  areas  be  developed  ? 
What  means  should  be  employed  to 
bring  new  lands  into  use,  so  that  set¬ 
tlers  may  achieve  success,  employ 
sound  methods  of  husbandry,  and 
establish  a  wholesome  community 
life?  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  increase  of  tenancy  and  what 
may  be  done  to  establish  a  system 
of  land  tenure  which  will  insure 
good  farming  and  a  sound  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  foundation  for  American  ag¬ 
riculture?  What  is  the  bearing  of 
the  increasing  prices  of  land  and 
the  resulting  speculation  on  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  farmer? 

Expansion  of  Area  in  Farms 

The  expansion  of  the  Nation’s  ag¬ 
riculture  is  limited  by  the  supply  of 
labor  and  capital  available  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes  rather  than  by  the 
scarcitv  of  undeveloped  lands.  It 
is  true  that,  in  general,  the  best  land 
’is  already  in  cultivation,  but  without 
question  much  of  the  remainder  can 
be  tilled  when  the  country  reaches 
the  economic  stage  which  would 
justify  its  utilization.  *  *  *  * 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  pro¬ 


ducers  or  consumers  to  have  large 
fluctuations  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  There  is  always  danger  of 
glutting  the  market  and  of  serious 
loss.  The  aim  rather  should  be  to 
secure  a  steady  flow  of  commodities 
of  sufficient  volume  to  supply  an 
increasing  demand  at  prices  which 
will  yield  the  farmer  a  decent  wage 
and  a  fair  profit  on  his  investment. 
It  seems  difficult  to  get  it  into  the 
minds  of  some  people  that  farming 
is  a  business  and  must  pay;  that 
under  modern  conditions  there  can 
not  be  an  unlimited  number  of  farm¬ 
ers.  There  could  be  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  farmers  to  total  popula¬ 
tion  if  each  farm  were  self-sufficient 
and  produced  no  surplus  of  conse¬ 
quence,  but  today  the  average  farmer 
produces  many  times  what  he  con¬ 
sumes  of  some  things  and  is  depend¬ 
ent  for  his  prosperity  upon  their 
profitable  exchange  for  other  arti¬ 
cles  which  he  uses.  There  should 
be,  and  in  the  long  run  there  will 
tend  to  be,  no  more  farmers  in  the 
Nation  than  are  needed  to  produce 
the  quantity  of  products  which  can 
be  disposed  of  at  a  profit.  There 
will  be  farmers  enough  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming  is  made  profitable 
and  if  rural  life  is  made  attractive 
and  healthful.  The  consumers  must 
be  willing  to  pay  prices  for  farm 
products  which  will  enable  farmers 
to  produce  them  and  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  individual 
and  community  life.  The  Nation 
also  must  be  prepared  to  omit  noth¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  countryside.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  satisfac¬ 
tory  schools,  with  courses  of  study 
related  to  the  problems  of  rural  life, 
be  provided,  that  good  roads  be  con¬ 
structed,  and  that  adequate  provis¬ 
ion  be  made  to  give  rural  communi¬ 
ties  the  requisite  sanitary  and 
medical  services,  including  hospital 
facilities.  When  these  requirements 
are  met,  we  shall  not  have  to  concern 
ourselves  as  to  the  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  adequacy  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  There  will  then 
be  no  difficulty  in  retaining  in  the 
rural  districts  a  sufficient  number  of 
contented  and  efficient  people.  What 
we  need  is  not  a  “back  to  the  land” 
propaganda,  but  an  acceleration  of 
the  movement  for  the  improvement 
of  the  countryside  which  will  render 
the  abandonment  of  farms  unneces¬ 
sary  and  the  expansion  of  farming 
inevitable. 

Past  Action,  Future  Steps 

The  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
the  betterment  of  rural  life  have, 
for  many  years,  received  the  earnest 
attention  and  support  of  State  and 
Federal  authoiities.  Several  gen¬ 


erations  ago  the  foundations  were 
laid  for  the  two  great  agricultural 
agencies,  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
tlie  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  have  no  rivals  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  The  State  colleges 
steadily  developed  until  in  1918 
they  had  plants  and  endowments 
valued  at  $184,400,000,  annual  in¬ 
comes  aggregating  $47,700,000,  and 
resident  and  short-course  students 
numbering  123,000,  of  whom  45,000 
were  in  agricultural  courses.  Their 
student  body  has  greatly  increased 
this  year.  They  are  now  engaged, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  work  involving  an  annual 
expenditure  of  more  than  $14,000,- 
000.  They  have  been  conducting  in¬ 
vestigational  and  educational  work 
for  many  years  and  have  placed  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union  farm  leaders 
with  scientific  and  practical  vision. 
The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  whose  personnel  now  numbers 
more  than  21,000,  is  expending 
•  from  all  sources  during  the  current 
year  $41,800,000,  aside  from  the 
$294,000,000  made  available  by  the 
original  and  amended  Federal  aid 
road  act  for  the  co-operative  con¬ 
struction  of  roads. 

Much  Legislation 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  the  last  five  or  Gx  years  have 
been  especially  fruitful  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  administrative  action  look¬ 
ing  to  the  improvement  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution.  The  principal 
items  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  Bureau  of  Markets,  ex¬ 
celling  in  the  character  and  extent 
of  its  activities  any  other  similar 
existing  organization. 

(2)  The  Co-operative  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Act,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  disseminate  information 
among  the  farmers,  mainly  through 
trained  agents.  As  has  been  indi¬ 
cated,  there  is  now  expended  an¬ 
nually,  from  Federal,  State,  and  lo¬ 
cal  sources,  more  than  $14,000,000 
for  work  contemplated  by  this  act. 

(3)  The  Cotton  Futures  Act, 
with  amendments,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  which  standards  for  cotton 
have  been  established,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  futures  exchanges  su¬ 
pervised,  and  the  sale  of  cotton  put 
on  a  firmer  basis. 

(4)  The  Grain  Standards  Act, 
which  aims  to  bring  about  unifom- 
ity  in  the  grading  of  grain,  enable 
the  farmer  to  obtain  a  fairer  price 
for  bis  product,  and  afford  him  a 
financial  incentive  to  raise  better 
grades  of  grain. 

(5)  The  Warehouse  Act,  which 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  to  license  bonded  warehouses 
and  which  makes  possible  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  reliable  and  easily  negotia¬ 
ble  warehouse  receipts,  permits  the 
better  storing  of  farm  products,  in¬ 
creases  the  desirability  of  receipts 
as  collateral  for  loans,  and  promotes 
the  standardizing  of  storages  and  of 
marketing  processes. 

(6)  The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act, 
as  amended,  which  made  available 
$294,000,000  for  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  and  State  Gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  construction  of 
rural  roads.  It  has  conduced  to  the 
establishment  of  more  effective  high¬ 
way  machinery  in  each  State  and 
strongly  influenced  the  development 
of  good  road  building  along  right 
lines.  It  will  stimulate  larger  pro¬ 
duction  and  better  marketing,  pro¬ 
mote  a  fuller  and  more  attractive 
rural  life,  add  greatly  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  economic  welfare  of 
all  the  people,  and  strengthen  the 
national  foundations. 

National  Loans 

(7)  The  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
which  authorized  national  banks  to 
lend  money  on  farm  mortgages  and 
recognized  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
farmer  bv  giving  his  paper  a  period 
of  maturity  of  six  months. 

(8)  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
which  created  a  banking  system 
reaching  intimately  into  the  rural 
districts  and  operating  on  terms 
suited  to  the  farmer’s  needs.  It  is 
attracting  more  capital  into  agricul¬ 
tural  operations,  bringing  about  a 
reduction  of  interest  to  farmers,  and 
placing  upon  the  market  mortgages 
which  are  safe  investments  for  pri¬ 
vate  funds. 

(9)  The  Vocational  Education 
Act,  which,  among  other  things,  pro¬ 
vides  for  co-operation  with  the 
States  in  training  teachers  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  in  giving  agricultural 
instruction  to  pupils  in  secondary 
schools. 

Among  other  steps  which  should 
be  taken  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  building  up,  primarily 
under  State  law,  of  a  system  of  per¬ 
sonal  credit  unions,  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  whose  finan¬ 
cial  status  and  scale  of  operations 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  secure 
accommodations  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  channels.  , 

(2)  Expansion  of  existing  facil¬ 
ities  and  activities  for  aiding  farm¬ 
ers  in  marketing,  including  espe¬ 
cially  the  extension  of  the  market 
news  and  food-products  inspection 
services  and  the  assignement  of 
trained  market  specialists  to  each 
State,  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
authorities,  to  stimulate  co-opera¬ 


tive  enterprises  and  to  make  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  as  to  plans  and 
methods. 

(3)  Continuation  of  the  present 
policy  of  Federal  participation  in 
road  building,  through  the  appro¬ 
priation,  if  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Nation  permits  it,  of  $100,- 
000,000  for  at  least  each  of  the  four 
years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1922,  to  be  expended  under  the 
terms  of  existing  legislation. 

(4)  The  regulation  and  control  of 
stockyards  and  packing  houses. 

(5)  Federal  legislation  further  to 
protect  consumers  against  mis¬ 
branded,  adulterated,  and  worthless 
feeds  entering  into  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

(6)  Similar  legislation  dealing 
with  fertilizers. 

(7)  Increased  support  by  States 
for  rural  schools  and  more  definite 
direction  of  their  instruction  along 
lines  related  to  rural  problems  and 
conditions. 

(8)  The  requisite  legislation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  rural  districts  and  for 
the  building  up  of  the  needed  hos¬ 
pital  and  medical  facilities. 


Olive  Oil  I  mports 

T  A"  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  the  U.  S.  A.  imported  a 
total  of  3,702,210,  gallons  of  edible 
olive  oil.  Of  this,  2,356,086  gallons 
or  64  per  cent  came  from  Italy. 
Approximately  66  per  cent  of  this 
total  importation  of  edible  olive  oil 
in  that  year  came  to  us  in  containers 
of  less  than  five  gallon  capacity.  In 
other  words,  ten  years  ago  two-thirds 
of  the  olive  oil  consumed  by  us  was 
obtained  by  us  in  tins  packed  abroad. 

In  the  nine  months  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1919,  the  U.  S.  A.  im¬ 
ported  a  total  of  7,365,207  gallons 
of  edible  olive  oil  or  approximately 
twice  as  much  as  was  imported  in  a 
whole  year  ten  years  ago.  This  re¬ 
markable  gain  was  made  notwith¬ 
standing  the  greatly  increased  do¬ 
mestic  production  of  oils  and  fats 
that  are  advertised  to  be  “just  as 
good  as  olive  oil.” 

Of  this  total  importation  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year, 
7,172,099  gallons  or  over  97  per  cent 
came  from  Spain,  which  is  now  the 
greatest  olive  oil  producing  country 
in  the  world.  There  was  a  time 
when  olive  oil  from  the  province  of 
Lucca  in  Italy  was  thought  by  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  U.  S.  A.  to  be  far  su¬ 
perior  to  olive  oil  produced  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  This  misappre¬ 
hension  on  the  part  of  our  consum¬ 


ing  public  was  turned  to  account  by 
unscrupulous  dealers  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  import  olive  oil  into  Italy 
from  Spain  and  elsewhere  and  pack 
it  and  dispose  of  it  in  America  as 
genuine  Lucca  oil.  Naturally,  it  was 
not  long  before  there  was  far  more 
“Lucca”  olive  oil  on  the  American 
market  than  was  ever  produced  in 
Lucca.  Even  now,  many  consumers 
in  the  United  States  express  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  Italian  olive  oil  and  pay 
a  higher  price  for  oil  marked  as  com¬ 
ing  from  Italy  but  which  in  most 
cases  and  particularly  this  year  is 
Spanish  oil  imported  into  and  re¬ 
exported  from  Italy  to  this  country 
in  an  Italian  package. 

Another  prejudice  that  is  losing 
ground  in  the  olive  oil  trade  is  the 
preference  for  oil  packed  in  foreign 
cans.  Of  the  imports  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year,  only 
about  10  per  cent  came  in  containers 
of  less  •  than  five  gallon  capacity  as 
compared  with  66  per  cent  ten  years 
ago.  Consumers  realize  that  adul¬ 
terations  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  cans  packed  abroad  because  the 
foreign  packers  are  not  subject  to 
our  pure  food  and  drug  laws  nor  are 
there  packing  plants  anywhere  near 
as  modern  or  sanitary  as  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  known  plants  in  this  country. 
Moreover,  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Italian  do  not  understand  that  the 
American  does  not  like  a  heavy, 
strong  smelling  and  pronounced 
flavored  olive  oil  such  as  they  them¬ 
selves  like  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  the  olive  oils  imported  in  tin 
have  not  made  a  success  in  this 
country. 

It  takes  .skilful  selection  on  the 
part  of  those  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  American  taste  to  obtain  extra 
quality  olive  oil  that  will  please  the 
American  palate.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  said  in  justice  to 
the  American  public  that  the  olive 
oil  which  appeals  to  them  is  the 
highest  grade  of  olive  oil  obtainable 
and  is  for  that  reason  not  obtainable 
in  unlimited  quantities. 

The  three  enemies  of  olive  oil  are 
light,  air  and  heat,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  it  is  to  be  preferred  in  tin  to 
glass  and  should  always  be  kept 
stored  under  temperature  conditions. 

Many  of  our  boys  went  to  France 
with  the  A.  E.  F.  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  tasted  olive  oil.  Over  there,  they 
learned  what  an  essential  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  Latin  races  olive  oil  is 
and  many  of  them  came  back  “thor¬ 
oughly  sold”  on  the  advisability  and 
satisfaction  of  adding  olive  oil  in 
some  form  or  other  to  their  daily 
diet,  which  may  amount  for  some 
part  of  the  large  increase  in  olive  oil 
importations  this  year. 


Special  P  roblems  in  the 

Oil  Industry 

Report  of  a  Paper  Read  Before  the  Chicago  Society  of  Chemists 


Vegetable  oils  are  found  in  almost 
every  land  and  climate.  They  may 
be  obtained  from  nuts,  from  seeds, 
from  beans,  from  fruits.  And  while 
there  is  a  certain  general  similarity 
in  the  methods  of  obtaining  and  re¬ 
fining  these  oils,  each  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  the  rest,  and  tends  to 
have  its  own  idiosyncrasies,  and  to 
present  its  own  set  of  problems  to  the 
man  who  wants  to  get  it  out.  Glenn 
H.  Pickard  discussed  interestingly 
the  general  methods  and  suggested  a 
number  of  the  special  problems  of 
the  industry  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Chemists  recently. 

Practically  all  of  the  oils  are  best 
obtained  from  their  sources  by 
squeezing  them  out  under  pressure ; 
but  this  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds. 
Will  simply  running  the  seed  be¬ 
tween  heavy  rolls,  under  pressures  up 
to  five  tons,  be  sufficient?  Or  will  it 
be  necessary  to  use  an  hydraulic  press 
to  obtain  the  required  oil  yield  ? 
Sometimes  the  two  methods  are  used 
successively.  The  important  thing 
is  the  yield  of  oil ;  the  other  product, 
the  “cake”  left  after  the  oil  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  may  be  valuable  as  a  feed¬ 
stuff  for  cattle  or  hogs,  or  only  as  a 
fertilizer,  in  any  case,  the  oil  left  in 
it  is  worth  much  less  than  its  value 
as  oil. 

Steaming  the  Seeds 

The  yield  of  oil  is  increased  by 
steaming  the  seeds  before  pressing, 
this  treatment  presumably  softening 
the  cell  walls  and  allowing  the  oil  to 
escape  more  readily.  But  if  this 
treatment  is  carried  too  far,  the 
quality  of  the  oil  obtained  is  im¬ 
paired. 

Again,  when  the  hydraulic  press 
is  used,  different  modifications  are 
required  for  different  oils.  Bags  of 
flax  seed  keep  their  shape  well  under 
pressure,  and  an  open  press  can  be 
used.  Some  of  the  other  seed  have, 
to  a  high  degree,  the  property  of 
“crawling”  or  spreading  out  under 
pressure  and  require  special  means 
for  confining  them  during  the  press¬ 
ing.  The  reason  for  the  difference? 
No  ohe  seems  to  know. 

'After  as  much  oil  as  possible  has 


been  removed  by  pressing,  the  press 
cake  remaining  still  contains  5  or  6 
per  cent,  or  often  more,  of  oil.  Of 
this,  80  to  90  per  cent  can  still  be 
recovered  by  extraction  with  gaso¬ 
line,  benzol  or  other  volatile  solvents. 
After  extraction,  however,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  remove  the  solvent  from 
the  cake  sufficiently  completely  to 
leave  a  desirable  cattle  feed ;  and  the 
oil  obtained  by  extraction  retains 
flavors  which  practically  preclude  its 
use  in  food  products,  though  it  is 
still  good  soap  material.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  Mr.  Pickard  said,  extracted  oils 
are  used  to  some  extent  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  this  was  explained  less  by  better 
technique  in  the  British  oil  industry, 
than  by  a  less  exacting  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  British  public. 

One  of  the  things  emphasized  both 
in  the  paper  of  the  evening  and  in 
all  the  discussions  of  it,  was  the  seri¬ 
ous  need  for  chemical  control  in  all 
transactions  in  oil-bearing  materials. 
At  present  general  appearance  and 
odor  seem  to  be  about  the  only  tests 
used.  Analysis  before  buying  would 
have  been  practically  useful  in  this 
year’s  flax  seed  crop,  which  yields  on 
pressing  only  some  17.5  pounds  of 
linseed  oil  per  bushel  of  seed,  as 
against  a  normal  average  of  19  lbs. 
The  chemist,  however,  will  have  his 
difficulties,  for  even  when  conditions 
of  purchase  are  such  as  to  permit 
sending  a  sample  to  the  laboratory, 
the  value  of  the  oil  depends  on  its 
quality  as  well  as  on  its  quantity ; 
and  here  chemical  tests  do  not  give 
so  definite  an  answer. 

Refining  Process 

Once  the  oil  has  been  obtained,  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  subject  it  to 
some  sort  of  refining  process  in  order 
to  make  it  of  as  high  a  grade  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
usually  more  profitable  when  possible 
to  turn  out  an  edible  grade  of  oil; 
but  the  condition  of  the  crude  oil 
may  be  such,  as  to  make  this  impos¬ 
sible.  The  commonest  refining 
method  consists  in  principle  of  add¬ 
ing  alkali  to  neutralize  the  fatty 
acids  present,  and  allowing  the  soap 
thus  formed  to  settle  out,  along  with 
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any  foreign  substance  it  may  have 
absorbed.  In  practice,  this  refining 
is  distinctly  an  art.  Sodium  silicate 
and  various  other  substances  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  addition  to  the  al¬ 
kali;  and  the  loss  on  refining,  the 
color  of  the  product,  and  its  flavor, 
depend  in  very  large  degree  on  the 
skill  of  the  operator. 

Frequently  the  color  and  taste  of 
the  oil  are  further  improved  by 
bleaching  with  fuller’s  earth,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  blowing  (deodorizing)  with 
superheated  steam. 

In  discussing  the  paper,  Dr.  C.  L. 
Alsberg  echoed  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pickard  that  oil-bearing  seeds  should 
be  bought  and  sold  on  analysis.  In 
view  of  the  practical  difficulties  of 
getting  these  analyses  made  by  the 
traditional  methods,  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  at  Washington,  he  said, 
had  been  attempting  to  develop  a 
rough  but  rapid  field  method  for 
estimating  oil  content  from  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  seeds.  This  work 
had  not  as  yet  led  to  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Dr.  Alsberg  Speaks 

Dr.  Alsberg  spoke  highly  of  the 
merits  of  soybean  presscake  and 
copra  presscake  as  cattle  and  hog 
feeds.  Copra  is  particularly  rich  in 
growth-promoting  vitamines  which 
many  of  the  other  presscakes  lack. 
The  soybean  cake  contains  proteins 
of  particularly  well  balanced  com¬ 
position,  supplying  economically 
amino  acids,  such  as  lysine  and  his¬ 
tidine,  which  are  essential  to  growth, 
but  which  are  not  present  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  in  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  feed-stuffs.  The  present  tariff 
law  practically  preyents  (apparently 
by  oversight)  the  importation  of  soy¬ 
beans  for  pressing;  but  copra  could 
and  should  be  imported  in  larger 
quantity  and  pressed  in  this  country, 
so  that  the  presscake  would  not  be 
wasted.  He  was  also  enthusiastic 
about  the  possibilities  of  bread  made 
by  adding  to  ordinary  wheat  flour  10 
per  cent  or  so  of  “peanut  flour,”  the 
ground  cake  obtained  from  pressing 
peanuts. 
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SPICE  TRADING  HAS  INTERESTING  HISTORY 


WE  often  speak  of  monopolies 
as  a  strictly  modern  develop¬ 
ment  of  business  and  yet 
when  we  come  to  look  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  some  of  our  food  products, 
especially  the  spices,  we  find  that 
they  were  the  particular  products 
which  hoarders  and  monopolists  of 
centuries  ago  were  wont  to  regard  as 
their  very  own  property. 

When  we  are  feeling  like  grumb¬ 
ling  at  the  price  of  spice  for  in¬ 
stance,  just  remember  that  at  one 
time  this  product  was  monopolized 
almost  exclusively  as  a  luxury  for 
the  noble  or  very  rich  people.  First 
the  Portugese  and  then  the  Dutch 
held  the  entire  output  under  their 
thumbs  and  they  regulated  the 
price  and  the  shipping  to  suit  them¬ 
selves. 

Apparently  the  Plantagenet  mon- 
archs  were  partial  to  spice — -'their 
Household  Records  contain  many  en¬ 
tries  of  sums  paid  for  ginger,  cin¬ 
namon,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  and 
pepper.  Cinnamon,  or  “cannell,”  as 
it  was  then  called,  seems  to  have  been 
a  particular  favorite  in  Mediaeval 
times.  It  was  fairly  well-known  in 
Europe  before  the  Crusades;  Pliny, 
Herodotus,  and  other  classical 
writers  refer  to  it,  and  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  in  the  Bible. 
From  very  early  times,  it  was  used 
not  only  in  cookery — the  flavor  seems 
to  have  been  much  esteemed  in  olden 
days — but  was  also  used  medicinally, 
as  it  has  carminative,  stomachic, 
and  slightly  astringent  properties. 

In  Middle  Ages 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  chiefly 
imported  from  Arabia,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  'the  beautiful 
“cinnamon  laurel” — Cinnamonum 
Zeylanicum — whose  dried  inner 

bark  furnishes  this  spice — grew  to 
any  great  extent  in  that  country, 
which  was  regarded  in  those  days  as 
“the  Land  of  Spice.”  *  Probably 
Arabian  merchants  brought  this  and 
other  aromatic  products  of  the  far 
East  to  various  Levantine  and 
Egyptian  ports,  where  it  was  sold  to 
European  merchants,  who  conveyed 
it  to  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  and  eventually  the  fragrant 
bark  reached  the  English  Isles, 
where  it  was  used  to  flavor  all  sorts 
of  dishes,  from  “roste  pigges”  and 
“roste  egrets”  .down  to  the  “minced 
pyes,”  and  other  sorts  of  pastry, 
which  appeared  on  the  table  on 
festive  occasions.  An  old  recipe  for 


one  sort  of  these  “pyes”  describes 
them  as  “faire  lowe  coffins,  filled 
with  figs,  cut  dates,  fresh  salmon,  or 
eel,  boiled  in  wine,  currants,  saffron, 
salt,  cloves,  pepper,  cannell,  mace, 
powdered  ginger,  raisins,  fried  in 
oyle,  and  cast  thereto.”  The  “cof¬ 
fins,”  as  pies  were  often  called,  were 
to  be  covered  with  the  same  paste, 
and  sprinkled  with  saffron  and 
almond  milk,  before  they  were 
placed  in  the  oven  to  bake.  They 
must  have  been  highly  indigestible, 
and  would  be  far  from  attractive  to 
modern  tastes ! 

The  cinnamon  laurel  grows  chiefly 
in  the  great  forests  of  Ceylon,  and 
is  a  handsome  tree,  allied  to  our  own 
laurels  and  bays,  to  the  Portugal 
laurel,  the  camphor-tree,  the  cassia, 
and  other  aromatic  plants  of  the 
Order  of  Lauraceae.  Cinnamon  is 
imported  into  this  country  in 
closely-rolled  quills,  about  an  inch 
in  circumference,  dry,  brown,  very 
brittle,  and  much  perforated.  Many 
Eastern  races  use  it  to  a  very  great 
extent  as  a  flavoring,  and  are  also 
fond  of  chewing  the  dry  bark,  as 
the  Gurkhas  and  other  Indian 
troops  did  during  the  War,  when 
they  highly  relished  a  present  of  cin¬ 
namon  bark,  which,  doubtless,  served 
to  warm  them  during  the  damp  try¬ 
ing  cold  of  their  first  winter  in  the 
trenches  of  France  and  Flanders. 

Cinnamon  from  Ceylon 

Cinnamon  is  still  largely  culti¬ 
vated  in  Ceylon,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  the  cinnamon  gardens  of  Co¬ 
lombo,  Galle,  Maduro,  Nejombo,  and 
Barberyn  were  world-famous,  and 
the  Dutch  held  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade.  Each  of  these  gardens  was 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  was  most  carefully 
tended.  Though  they  were  not 
planted  till  about  1710,  by  1796, 
when  Colombo  was  taken  by  the 
English,  they  produced  annually 
over  400,000  pounds  of  this  spice, 
which  was  very  expensive  at  the 
time,  for  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Company,  who  held  the  entire  trade, 
were  most  jealous  of  their  rights, 
and  restricted  the  production  to  a 
certain  quantity,  so  that  it  should 
not  become  cheaper,  and  were  very 
tyrannical  in  their  methods  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  growth  and  sale  of 
cinnamon.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
plant  or  peel  the  tree,  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  or  importing  of  a  single  stick 


was  treated  as  a  capital  offence. 
Nowadays,  the  cinnamon-laurel  is 
cultivated  in  many  tropical  lands, 
the  price  is  much  reduced,  and  the 
spice  is  no  longer  the  chief  and  most 
lucrative  product  of  Ceylon,  while 
the  far-famed  cinnamon  gardens, 
whose  beuaty,  luxuriance,  and  aro¬ 
matic  odor  was  extolled  by  count¬ 
less  travelers  are  now  neglected  to 
a  great  extent;  they  have  been 
partly  sold  to  private  individuals 
but  have  almost  reverted  to  a  wild 
state;  even  then  the  shrubs  are  very 
beautiful, '  though  now  they  are 
much  over-grown  by  creeping  plants. 
Of  course,  there  are  still  many 
smaller  cinnamon-gardens  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  which  are  admirably  kept,  and 
are  still  very  profitable.  The  trees 
often  attain  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  but  the  best  spice  is  obtained 
from  the  shoots  that  spring  from  the 
roots;  so  the  growth  js  often  re¬ 
stricted  to  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Dutch  Extermination 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  Dutch 
had  driven  the  Portuguese  from 
Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands,  they  did  their  best  to  ex¬ 
terminate  such  trees  as  the  cinna¬ 
mon-laurel,  the  nutmeg-tree,  the 
clove,  and  the  various  species  of 
pepper,  except  in  the  special  spots 
where  they  wished  to  cultivate  them, 
hoping  thus  to  secure  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  for  all  time.  Anyone 
detected  smuggling  spices  was  most 
severely  punished,  and  the  natives 
were  treated  with  great  harshness. 

When  spices  had  accumulated  in 
too  large  quantities,  they  were  often 
thrown  into  the  sea,  or  burnt.  M. 
Beaumaire,  a  French  traveler,  re¬ 
lates  that  in  June,  1760,  he  saw  near 
the  Admiralty  at  Amsterdam,  a 
huge  blazing  pile  of  cloves  and  cin¬ 
namon,  valued  at  four  millions.  He 
was  told  that  an  equal  quantity  was 
to  be  burnt  next  day.  The  whole  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  spicy  perfume, 
and  the  essential  oils,  set  free  by 
the  great  heat,  distilled  from  the 
pile,  and  flowed  out  in  an  aromatic 
stream,  but  no  one  was  allowed  to 
collect  any  of  it,  or  to  rescue  even  a 
pinch  of  the  precious  spice  from  the 
flames,  on  pain  of  heavy  punish¬ 
ment. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
however,  the  seeds  of  various  spice- 
trees  were  brought  to  other  lands, 
some  smuggled  away  by  travelers, 
some  carried  by  the  birds.  Many  of 
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the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  the 
spice-monopoly  came  to  an  end. 

Perhaps  cinnamon  is  less  used  in 
cookery  and  confectionery  than  it 
used  to  be  in  olden  days,  though  a 
good  many  cakes  and  sweetmeats  are 
still  flavored  with  it.  We  have  re¬ 
tained  the  Latin  form  of  the  name 
“Cinnamonum” — Hebrew  “Kinna- 
mon,”  while  the  French  and  Italians 
respectively  term  it  “Cannelle”  and 
“Cannella.” 

In  Ireland  a  favorite  sort  of 
sugar-stick  is  flavored  with  this 
spice,  and  is  generally  striped  with 
pale  brown  and  pink,  and  “cinna¬ 
mon-drops”  are  also  popular,  but 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  cheaper 
peppermint  has  rather  usurped  the 
place  of  cinnamon. 


Sweet  Substitute  for  Sugar 

MALT  sugar  sirup  is  a  brand 
new  sweet  which  has  arrived 
on  a  commercial  scale  at  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  to  relieve  the  sugar 
shortage,  say  the  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
have  investigated  various  substitutes 
for  sugar.  In  addition  to  being  a 
sweet,  malt  sugar  sirup  has  a  delici¬ 
ous  flavor  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  honey,  which  adds  much  to  its 
palatability  and  value  as  a  sugar  sub¬ 
stitute. 

While  malt  sugar  has  long  been 
known  to  chemists,  its  production  on 
a  commercial  scale  is  only  begin¬ 
ning.  Two  factors  have  stimulated 
its  production  recently.  The  short¬ 
age  of  sugar  has  developed  a  market 
for  it,  and  the  recent  prohibition  law 
has  made  available  both  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  machinery  needed  for 
its  manufacture.  Malt  sugar  sirup 
is  made  from  the  same  grains  as 
beer  and  may  be  made  from  corn  or 
potatoes  or  any  plant  containing 
starch.  Barley,  which  was  used  until 
recently  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
can  be  used  now  to  produce  malt 
sugar  sirup. 

Breweries,  with  very  little  change, 
can  be  used  and  are  now  being  used 
for  its  manufacture.  Up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  the  process  for  making 
malt  sugar  sirup  is  the  same  as  the 
process  for  making  beer.  Evaporat¬ 
ing  pans  is  the  principal  additional 
equipment  required  by  breweries  to 
.become  malt-sugar  sirup  factories. 

Malt  sugar  sirup  looks  very  much 
like  maple  sirup.  Tt  can  be  used  for 
everything  that  cane  sugar  is  used 
for.  While  its  use  on  the  table  may 
not  be  quite  as  convenient  as  sugar, 


it  is  a  most  excellent  substitute  for 
table  use  when  sugar  is  not  to  be 
had,  as  it  not  only  provides  sweet¬ 
ness  but  is  equal  to  sugar  in  food 
value.  For  cooking  and  baking  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  making  candy  it  is  not 
only  equal  to  sugar  in  convenience 
and  food  value,  but  is  superior  for 
some  uses  because  it  will  not  so 
readily  crystallize. 

Malt  sugar  sirup  is  now  being  sold 
in  large  quantities  to  commercial 
bakeries  and  candy  and  soft  drink 
manufacturers,  who  use  it  in  place  of 
sugar.  The  wholesale  price  as 
quoted  in  recent  advertisements  in 
trade  papers  and  elsewhere  is  from 
7  to  9  cents  per  pound  in  barrel 
lots.  Many  retail  grocers  do  not 
handle  it  yet,  because  there  has  been 
little  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of 
housewives.  Grocers  can  now  obtain 
it  and  no  doubt  will  be  glad  to 
do  so  as  the  demand  for  it  increases. 
Housewives  can  well  conserve  their 
dwindling  supply  of  sugar  by  using 
it  in  cooking,  baking,  and  home¬ 
made  confections,  and  even  on  the 
table  for  sweeting  coffee,  oatmeal, 
and  desserts.  It  can  be  used  for 
every  purpose  for  which  sugar  is 
used.  If  the  housewives  want  it,  the 
grocers  will  get  it. 

Although  malt  sugar  sirup  is 
being  called  upon,  so  far  as  house¬ 
hold  use  is  concerned,  merely  as  a 
pinch  hitter  in  the  present  emerg¬ 
ency,  the  specialists  expect  that  it 
will  make  such  a  batting  average 
that  it  will  hereafter  have  a  regular 
place  in  the  batting  order.  This  is 
a  case  where  the  substitute  makes 
so  good  that  the  regular,  whose  place 
it  takes,  may  have  to  warm  the 
bench.  While  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  new  sweet  will  replace  sugar 
for  table  use  in  normal  times,  it 
undoubtedly  will  make  a  place  for 
itself  in  the  household  as  it  is  doing 
in  the  manufacture  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  an  excellent,  wholesome 
sirup,  and  on  account  of  its  delicious 
flavor,  is  superior  to  sugar  for  some 
purposes  in  cooking  and  baking. 


Aliens  to  the  number  of  1,300,- 
000  in  the  United  States  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  desert  this  country  for  their 
homeland  and  they  will  take  with 
them  approximately  4,000,000,000 
American  dollars.  These  facts  are 
disclosed  in  a  report  bv  Ethelbert 
Stewart  of  Chicago,  director  of  the 
investigation  service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  It  is  estimated  that 
each  alien  will  return  with  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000. 


Do  Yo  u  Know  the  Cheap 
and  Nutritious  Bean  ? 

Beans,  though  higher  in  price 
than  they  were  several  years  ago, 
are  still  among  the  cheaper  foods 
that  can  be  bought  today.  They  are 
one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  may  be  used  to  help  supply 
this  valuable  food  constituent  in  the 
diet,  according  to  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  specialists. 
They  are  known  chiefly  as  a  meat 
substitute  dish. 

A  cup  of  baked  beans,  in  which  a 
third  of  a  cup  of  dried  beans  are 
used,  furnishes  as  much  protein  as 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sirloin  steak. 
Obviously  the  third  of  a  cup  of  dried 
beans  is  much  the  sheaper  to  pur¬ 
chase.  A  pound  of  beef  as  purchased 
usually  has  some  refuse  in  the  form 
of  skin,  bone,  and  gristle,  while  a 
pound  of  beans  has  practically  no  ref¬ 
use.  From  this  standpoint,  there¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  the  difference  in 
price,  the  housewife  who  finds  her 
food  allowance  growing  low  will  do 
well  to  use  beans  often  in  place  of 
meat. 

The  cheaper  legumes,  beans,  peas, 
etc.,  should  not  be  depended  upon  as 
the  sole  source  of  protein  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  Milk,  cheese,  eggs, 
or  meat  should  furnish  some  of  the 
protein  in  a  week’s  dietary. 

There  is  little  difference  in  food 
value  among  the  many  common  va¬ 
rieties  of  beans,  with  the  exception 
of  the  soy  bean,  which  is  richer  in 
protein  and  in  fat  than  the  ordinary 
beans.  All  legumes  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked.  Long  cooking  at 
moderate  heat  is  best. 


Followed  Instructions 

The  attorney  for  a  man  on  trial 
for  murder,  it  is  said  arranged  with 
one  of  the  jurymen  to  hold  out,  no 
matter  what  happened,  for  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  manslaughter.  The  jury  was 
out  a  long  time,  and  the  prisoner 
was  beginning  to  lose  hope,  when  it 
finally  brought  in  the  manslaughter 
verdict. 

The  attorney  sought  out  the  one 
juryman  and  congratulated  him  on 
the  successful  way  in  which  he  had 
secured  the  verdict  wanted. 

“Yis,”  was  the  reply,  “it  was  some 
job.  All  the  rist  of  them  bull¬ 
headed  guys  kep  votin’  to  acquit 
him.” 


It  is  Not  Difficult  to  PI 


an  an 


a  Pr 


epare  a 


Balancea  Ration 


THE  term  “Balanced  Meal”  has 
been  coming  strongly  to  the 
front  during  the  last  year  as 
a  result  of  the  later  developments  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  nutrition 
and  the  average  person  who  has  not 
studied  food  subjects  takes  fright  at 
the  term  because  they  believe  that  a 
college  education  is  necessary  before 
one  can  know  how  to  serve  a  “bal¬ 
anced  meal.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  just  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  careful  study  of  the  facts 
which  scientists  have  learned  by 
years  of  experimenting  is  all  that  is 
required  to  gain  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  what  constitutes  a  “Balanced 
Diet.”  Of  course,  after  the  study 
a  little  application  of  common  sense 
is  necessary. 

Activity  necessarily  makes  two  de¬ 
mands  :  Material  to  build  up  and  re¬ 
pair  the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  this 
activity,  and  fuel  to  burn,  making 
activity  possible  by  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  heat  into  energy  or  power  to 
do  work.  A  distinct,  repairing  ma¬ 
terial,  namely,  protein,  found  abun¬ 
dantly  in  meat,  eggs,  cheese,  nuts, 
etc.,  and  two  distinct  groups, 
namely,  carbohydrates  (starches  and 
sugars)  and  fats  furnishing  fuel  for 
our  activities,  are  needed.  .  These 
last-named  groups,  since  both  are 
fuels,  are  interchangeable,  but  we 
economically  draw  from  both  sources. 

There  are  still  other  elements  the 
nature  of  which  are  not  so  well 
known.  All  we  know  about  them  is 
that  they  are  necessary  to  growth  of 
the  human  animal  and  that  their 
absence  from  the  diet  causes  not  only 
failure  of  growth  but  diseases  which 
are  defined  as  “Deficiency  Diseases.” 
These  elements  are  called  Vitamines. 

A  properly  balanced  meal  must, 
therefore,  furnish  protein  (building 
material)  and  carbohydrates  and 
fats  (fuel  material),  and  vitamines. 

As  a  guide,  a  table  giving  foods 
rich  in  each  of  these  groups  might 
hang  in  the  kitchen  near  the  recipe 
books,  or  better  yet,  be  stored  away 
in  the  brain  of  the  housekeeper  and 
made  use  of  three  times  a  day  in 
planning  her  menus : 


Foods 

Rich  in 

Value 

Meat 

Fish 

Eggs 

Cheese 

Milk 
Almonds 
Pine  nuts 

Protein  and 
fat 

Furnish 

(1)  Tissue¬ 
building 
material 

(2)  Fuel 

Peas 

Beans 

Lentils 

Oatmeal 

Wheat 

Peanuts 

Protein  and 
carbohy¬ 
drate 

(1)  Tissue 
building 
material 

(2)  Fuel 

Butter 

Cream 

Meat  fats 
Egg  yolks 
Olives 
Vegetable 
oils 

Fats 

Fuel 

Sugar 

Candy 
Honey 
Molasses 
Ripe  fruits 
Starchy 
vegetables 
as 

Potatoes 

Corn 

Cereal  grain 

% 

Carbohy- 

hydrates 

Fuel 

But  the  problem  of  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  dietary  is  not  solved  yet,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  failure  is  often 
made.  A  diet  containing  pure  pro¬ 
tein,  fat  and  carbohydrate  would 
cause  starvation  even  more  quickly 
than  if  all  food  were  withheld.  A 
balanced  diet  must  contain  mineral 
salts,  or  ash,  yielding  an  abundant 
supply  of  iron,  phosphorus,  calcium, 
magnesium  and  potassium.  What 
foods  supply  these  salts?  Here, 
again,  a  tabulated  list  may  be  made 
use  of,  that  the  housekeeper  may  be 
sure  she  is  including  these  essentials 
in  her  menus : 


FOODS  SUPPLYING 


Iron 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

Spinach 

Milk 

Meat 

Dried  beans 

Dried  peas 

Peas 

Dried  peas 

Dried  beans 

Beans 

Whole  whe’t 

Celery 

Milk 

Meat 

Cabbage 

Prunes 

Egg  yolks 

Parsnips 

Prunes 

Citrous  fruits 

Raisins 

Phosphorus 

Potassium 

Vitamines 

Meat 

Potatoes 

Milk 

Milk 

Parsnips 

Eggs 

Egg  yolk 

Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Whole  wheat 

Turnips 

Spinach 

Dried  peas 

Apples 

Lettuce 

Dried  beans 

In  fact  all 
green  leaf 
foods 

Unpolished 

Rice 

A  third  suggestion  in  planning 
your  menu  is  to  see  that  bulk,  ballast 
or  a  certain  amount  of  roughage  is 
supplied.  While  there  is  little  or  no 
real  food  value  in  this,  its  function 
is  important  in  regulating  the  diges¬ 
tion,  and  the  eliminating  processes 
of  the  body.  Fresh  fruits  and  green 
vegetables  are  the  chief  sources  for 
this  filling  material. 

At  first  it  may  seem  bewildering 
to  attempt  a  selection  of  food  for  a 
meal  that  will  supply  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrate,  and  all  the  mineral 
salts,  and  bulk,  but  this  can  be  done 
even  with  the  simplest  of  menus. 
Some  simple  menus  will  serve  to 
show  how  this  may  be  done: 

Menu  I.  (Breakfast). 

Oatmeal  with  whole  milk. 

Prunes. 

Here  the  oatmeal  furnishes  the 
necessary  protein  and  carbohydrate. 
The  milk  adds  fat  and  is  also  rich 
in  protein  and  carbohydrate.  Iron 
is  supplied  by  the  prunes;  calcium 
and  phosphorus  by  the  milk;  mag¬ 
nesium  by  the  oatmeal,  and  potas¬ 
sium  by  the  prunes.  The  proper 
amount  of  bulk  as  well,  is  furnished 
by  this  menu. 

Menu  II.  (Luncheon). 

Baked  Beans.  Brown  Bread. 

Baked  Apple. 

In  this  menu  all  the  requirements 
are  satisfied  also,  yet  note  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  it. 

Menu  III.  (Dinner. 

Old-fashioned  Boiled  Dinner. 
Meat.  Potatoes.  Cabbage. 

This  one  dish  alone  gives  the  bal¬ 
ance  required  and  is  a  meal  in  itself. 

In  contrast  to  these  most  simple 
yet  balanced  meals  examples  might 
be  given  of  meals  which  seem  to  have 
much  more  food  value,  but  are  poorly 
balanced. 


Canner  s  Convention 

National  Canners’  Association, 
annual  convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
week  commencing  January  26,  1920; 
headquarters,  Hotel  Statler. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’ 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  week  commencing 
January  26,  1920;  headquarters. 
Hotel  Statler. 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried 
Fruit  Brokers’  Association,  annual 
convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  week 
commencing  January  26,  1920; 

headquarters,  Hotel  Statler. 
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VEGETOLE 

Made  only  from  pure  vegetable  oil,  carefully  chosen 
and  highly  refined,  by  a  special  Armour  process.  Because 
Vegetole  is  soft  in  texture  it  takes  up  flour  rapidly,  easily  and 
evenly — goes  farther.  Pastries  prepared  with  Vegetole  are 
unusually  light  and  easily  digested  because  Vegetole  melts  at 
a  temperature  lower  than  body  temperature. 

Vegetole  is  guaranteed  by  the  Armour  Oval  Label,  the  identification 
that  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  food  buying.  Under  this  brand  we 
market  a  great  variety  of  high  grade  foods. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Vegetole — 
“the  foundation  of  good  pastry.” 


City  and  Country  Meat 
Consumption  Compared 

That  the  fanners  are  the  chief 
pork  and  poultry  consumers,  when  a 
comparison  is  made  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  while  the  city  dwellers  eat  a 
greater  proportion  of  beef,  veal  and 
mutton,  is  shown  by  the  estimates  of 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  each 
kind  of  meat  and  poultry  by  the 
urban  and  rural  population,  which 
have  just  been  completed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Crop  Estimates.  This  is  the 
first  adequate  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  meat  consumption  of  various 
sections  of  the  country  and  of  the 
city  and  country  population  that  has 
ever  been  obtained. 

The  total  meat  consumption  per 
capita  is  9  per  cent  greater  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  and  excess 
in  varying  degrees  is  found  in  every 
one  of  the  customary  geographic 
divisions.  Beef  consumption  is 
nearly  two-thirds  greater  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country. 

In  both  veal  and  mutton  con¬ 
sumption  per  capita,  the  city  exceeds 
the  country,  veal  by  119  per  cent 
.and  mutton  by  43  per  cent,  and 
there  is  a  varying  preponderance  of 
the  city  consumption  in  all  sections, 
except  that  mutton  consumption  per 
capita  is  greater  in  the  country  in 
the  West ;  that  is,  between  the  Great 


Plains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If 
beef,  veal  and  mutton  are  combined, 
the  city  exceeds  the  country  in  per 
capita  consumption  by  two-thirds. 

What  the  country  loses  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  city  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  beef,  veal  and 
mutton,  is  more  than  offset  by  what 
it  gains  in  the  consumption  of  pork 
and  poultry.  These  are  the  meats, 
if  poultry  may  be  called  meat,  that 
are  more  especially  adapted  to  the 
country  than  the  others.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  pork  and 
poultry  in  the  country  is  everywhere 
above  that  in  the  city,  and  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  the  coun¬ 
try  is  higher  by  nearly  two-thirds 
for  pork  and  more  than  one-half  for 
poultry. 

Expressed  in  another  way,  the 
city  consumes  more  beef,  veal  and 
mutton  per  capita  than  it  does  pork 
and  poultry  by  9  per  cent,  but  the 
country  consumes  more  pork  and 
poultry  per  capita  than  the  other 
meats  "by  150  per  cent,  and  in  the 
city,  pork  and  poultry  are  48  per 
cent  of  the  total  meat  consumption 
(including  poultry),  and  in  the 
country  71  per  cent. 

Beef,  veal  and  poultry  consump¬ 
tion  per  capita  are  higher  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  but  in 
pork  consumption  the  South  is 
higher.  The  West  is  above  the  other 


sections  in  beef  and  mutton  con¬ 
sumption  and  is  barely  below  the 
leading  section,  the  North  Atlantic, 
in  veal  consumption,  but  it  is  lowest 
in  poultry  consumption,  and  except 
in  comparison  with  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  States,  is  lowest  in  pork  con¬ 
sumption. 


Advice  to  Young  M  en 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  not  the 
only  problem  before  America,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vice  President  Thomas 
R.  Marshall.  The  high  cost  of  lei¬ 
sure  is  also  a  menace  he  says.  “One 
of  the  old  ideas  of  the  republic  was 
that  the  limit  of  striving  for  success 
was  the  limit  of  capacity  and  en¬ 
durance”  declared  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  recently.  “The  real  evil  which 
we  are  confronting  today  is  the  high 
cost  of  leisure.  I  speak  in  a  censor¬ 
ious  way  because  I  am  myself  the 
laziest  of  the  lazy. 

“I  only  beg  the  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  younger  men  who  have 
the  good  of  the  republic  at  heart, 
seriously  to  consider  the  problem  as 
to  whether  the  only  way  in  which 
to  meet  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
American  life  is  not  by  additional 
striving  TO  PRODUCE  MORE,  TO 
EARN  MORE,  TO  ECONOMIZE 
MORE  AND  TO  SAVE  MORE.” 


Hearing  on  tlie  Calder  Bill 


THE  Calder  Bill,  which  is  now 
before  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and 
which,  if  passed  would  ope¬ 
rate  to  nationalize  control  over  all 
foods  and  drugs  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  came  up  for  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Senate  on  October  29th. 
The  text  of  this  bilt  was  printed 
in  full  in  our  October  issue. 

Strong  recommendations  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  were  made  by 
representatives  of  a  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations  of  food  producers  and 
distributors  and  manufacturers  of 
drugs,  while  on  the  other  hand,  op¬ 
position  to  its  passage  was  voiced 
by  Dr.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  Chemis¬ 
try  Division,  IJ.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  by  William  M. 
Williams,  solicitor  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Alsberg  spoke  briefly,  point¬ 
ing  out  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Federal  Foods  and  Drugs  Act  is  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  burden 
which  the  passage  of  the  Calder 
Bill  would  place  on  it  and  that  as 
a  result  many  states  where  good 
state  control  laws  are  now  in  force, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  protection 
which  they  have  provided  for  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  way. 

He  sympathized  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  foods  and  drugs  which 
are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce, 
on  the  difficulties  of  doing  business 
under  so  many  and  such  varying 
state  laws  and  said  that  he  is  heart¬ 
ily  in  favor  of  uniformity  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  that  he  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  his  de¬ 
partment  to  promote  such  uniform¬ 
ity. 

“I  personally  believe  that  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  into  a  law 
would  create  certain  undesirable  re¬ 
sults,”  he  said,  “and  it  would  make 
it  impossible  for  those  states  that 
happen  to  have  laws  that  are  more 
perfect,  in  that  they  furnish  greater 
protection  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
than  the  Federal  laws  do,  to  enforce 
them.” 

Thomas  E.  Lannen  appeared  as 
General  Council  for  the  National 
Confectioners’  Association  and  in  a 
lengthy  speech  recited  some  of  the 
many  contradictory  laws  passed  by 
the  various  states  to  control  the 
same  product  or  same  class  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  told  of  the  impossibilitv 
of  manufacturers  conforming  to  all 
of  these  laws.  He  explained  the 
present  scope  of  the  Federal  law  as 
follows : 

“At  the  present  time  the  field  cov¬ 


ered  by  the  National  food  law  is 
limited  as  follows:  So  far  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  the  national 
food  law  covers  the  whole  field  of 
the  sale  of  food  products  to  the  con- 
spmer.  But  so  far  as  the  states  are 
concerned  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  field  of  the  sale  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  consumer,  the  situation 
being  that — 

It  covers  the  field  of  the  delivery 
of  food  for  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce. 

It  covers  the  field  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  food  in  interstate  commerce. 

It  covers  the  field  of  introduction 
of  food  into  any  state. 

It  covers  the  field  of  the  receiving 
of  food  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  delivering  it  for  pay  or 
otherwise  in  the  original  unbroken 
package  (such  as  shipping  case)  in 
which  the  food  has  been  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Further  than  this  the  national 
food  law,  by  its  terms,  does  not  go. 

The  object  of  the  Calder  Bill  is  to 
extend  the  field  covered  by  the  na¬ 
tional  food  law  so  as  to  cover  the 
field  between  the  point  where  the 
jobber  places  the  goods  in  the  hands 
of  the  retailer  in  the  unbroken  ship¬ 
ping  case  and  the  point  where  the 
retailer,  after  having  broken  the 
shipping  case,  places  the  individual 
package  into  the  hands  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.” 

He  showed  how  one  state  will 
absolutely  prohibit  the  sale  of  pro¬ 
ducts  which  contain  certain  in¬ 
gredients  while  every  other  state  in 
the  union  and  the  national  law  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  these  ingredients. 
He  also  told  how  the  labeling  laws 
of  one  or  two  states  compels  the 
manufacturer  to  have  printed  differ¬ 
ent  labels  for  the  different  states  or 
refrain  from  selling  his  product  in 
some  of  the  states.  He  told  of  the 
danger  to  dealers  in  certain  states 
of  being  arrested  and  the  goods 
seized  because  some  shipper  sent  into 
that  state  goods  which  were  never 
intended  to  be  sent  there  although 
these  goods  might  conform  in  in¬ 
gredients  and  labels  with  the  laws 
in  other  states  and  with  the  national 
laws. 

He  made  a  very  strong  case  for 
the  manufacturers  who  have  long 
realized  the  difficulties  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  present  diversified 
food  laws  of  the  forty-eight  states. 

Others  who  appeared  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  the  Calder  Bill  were 


H.  B.  Thompson,  general  council. 
Proprietary  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  W.  L.  Crounce,  general 
representative  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists’  Association ; 
Arthur  C.  Spencer,  representing  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Dr.  Sydney  May  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  Bichard  H.  Bond, 
representing  the  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  Balti¬ 
more;  William  Parker  Jones,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Association  of 
American  Manufacturers  of  Corn 
Products;  Orville  D.  LaDow,  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  Fruit  and  Flavor¬ 
ing  Syrups  and  the  National  Pre¬ 
servers  and  Fruit  Products  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  submit¬ 
ted  a  written  opinion  regarding  the 
constitutionality  and  other  points 
concerning  this  bill.  His  letter  in 
part  is  as  follows : 

“From  what  has  been  said,  you 
will  readily  observe  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  only  difficult  but  very 
doubtful.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
might  be  the  views  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill  in  the  circumstances.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  were  so  drafted  to  create 
a  complete  Federal  labeling  system, 
giving  the  states  full  Federal  pro¬ 
tection  where  they  now  have  local 
power,  and  the  bill  when  so  drafted 
would  carry  a  legislative  finding  of 
necessity,  I  believe  it  might  be  up¬ 
held  under  the  principals  of  the  Mc¬ 
Culloch  case  and  probably  be  within 
the  decision  in  Veazie  vs.  Fenno  (8 
Wall,  533). 

The  department  for  practical  rea¬ 
sons  does  not  approve  the  bill. 


For  your  liver’s  sake  drink 
plenty  of  water;  six  glasses  a  day 
are  not  too  many;  and  eat  plenty 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Pills  may 
have  a  quicker  effect,  but  their  ef¬ 
fect  is  not  so  beneficial  or  lasting. 


% 

“I  hear  that  restaurant  has  hired 
an  efficiency  engineer.” 

“Yes;  the  owner  wants  to  know 
how  to  get  six  hundred  sandwiches 
out  of  a  pound  of  cheese,  instead  of 
three  hundred  he’s  getting  now.” — 
Judge. 


Many  men  who  can  not  do  their 
own  cooking  feel  perfectly  capable 
of  roasting  the  cook. 
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HEBE — Its  Food  and  Economic  Value 


TO  the  food  expert  who  looks  farther  than  mere  re¬ 
sults  roughly  arrived  at,  before  passing  judgment  on 
a  food  product — to  the  chemist  who  takes  an  article  of 
food  to  pieces  and  with  test  tuITe  and  microscope  exam¬ 
ines  each  of  its  component  parts  before  giving  his  verdict 
as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  body-building  elements, 
Hebe  is  more  than  a  cooking  compound,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  which  we  have  today  of  the  new  science  of 
the  synthetic  creation  of  food  —  the  science  which  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  big  factors  in  the  solution  of 
the  world's  food  problem. 

Hebe  is  pure  skimmed  milk  evaporated  to  double 
strength  enriched  with  refined  cocoanut  fat.  It  is  not  a 
simple  mixture,  but  is  produced  by  a  highly  developed 
process,  which  results  in  the  cocoanut  fat  being  emulsi¬ 
fied  with  the  skimmed  milk,  creating  a  food  product  that 
is  wholesome  and  nutritious — serving  as  an  economical 
auxiliary  to  the  daily  milk  supply  for  use  in  cooking, 
baking  and  with  coffee. 

Every  100  pounds  of  Hebe  contains  the  food  elements 
of  210  pounds  of  pure  skimmed  milk  and  7.8  pounds  oi 
highly  refined  cocoanut  fat. 

Skimmed  milk,  which  heretofore  has  been  greatl\ 
neglected  as  a  human  food,  contains  the  greater  part  ot 
the  food  value  of  the  whole  milk.  For  direct  consump¬ 
tion  it  is  not  palatable,  nor  is  it  a  well-balanced  food, 
because  it  lacks  almost  entirely  the  fat  constituent.  It 
contains  the  highly  digestible  proteins  and  other  elements 
which  should  be  incorporated  in  our  cooked  foods,  but 
alone  it  lacks  the  finely-divided  fat  which  in  cooking 
oives  the  milk  a  shortening  value  and  which  enriches  and 
makes  more  palatable  the  dishes  prepared  with  it. 

The  use  of  pure  fat  for  shortening  is  not  the  best 
method  of  introducing  this  element  in  cooked  foods,  as 
it  tends  to  soak  in  and  mass  the  other  ingredients.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  rich  milk  or  cream  is 
better  for  cooking,  because  the  fat  in  milk  or  cream  is  so 
finely  divided  that  it  mixes  more  thoroughly  and  evenly 
than  does  pure  fat,  such  as  lard  or  cooking  oils.  Hebe 
is  made  and  marketed  for  cooking  purposes,  and  as 
cocoanut  fat  is  cheaper  than  butter-fat,  while  possessing 
as  great  caloric  and  shortening  value,  and  as  this  fat  is 
contained  in  Ilebe  in  a  finely-divided  condition,  just  as 
butter-fat  is  found  in  milk,  Hebe  is  an  economical  and 
a  nutritious  cooking  compound. 

Hebe  is  labeled  with  the  utmost  frankness  as  to  its 
ingredients  and  uses.  The  label  tells  the  whole  story  in 


letters  large  and  legible.  This  label  has  been  approved 
by  the  leading  food  officials  of  the  country.  Hebe  is  ad¬ 
vertised  as  it  is  labeled — honestly  and  frankly — “A  Com¬ 
pound  of  Evaporated  Skimmed  Milk  and  Vegetable  Eat" 
— for  culinary  purposes. 

The  economic  value  of  Hebe  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
brings  to  humanity  directly  the  food  value  of  skimmed 
milk,  which  heretofore  was  so  largely  lost  through  its 
being  fed  to  animals. 

Government  reports  show  that  if  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  this  country  is  to  receive  daily  the  amount 
of  whole  milk  which  Science  has  determined  is  essential 
for  the  proper  development  of  our  race,  there  is  already 
a  shortage  of  about  25%  in  our  milk  supply.  We  should 
have  dairy  herds  numbering  over  thirty-one  million  cows 
instead  of  about  twenty-three  million  cows,  which  we  now 
have. 

At  the  same  time,  government  reports  show  that, 
from  the  milk  devoted  to  butter-making,  there  are  left 
on  the  dairyman’s  hands  annually,  approximately  thirty 
billion  pounds  of  skimmed  milk — a  most  valuable  and  es¬ 
sential  food — yet  only  about  two  percent  of  this  is  used 
directly  for  human  consumption,  while  about  98%  is  fed 
to  stock  or  thrown  away.  In  other  words,  fully  one-third 
of  the  total  food  value  of  our  dairy  output  fails  to  reach 
the  consumer  as  food  in  the  most  direct  and  efficient  way. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  will  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  any  product  which  helps  to  conserve  the  supply 
of  whole  milk  for  direct  feeding,  and  which  tends  to 
reduce  the  wastage  of  skimmed  milk,  should  be  regarded 
from  an  economic  standpoint  as  of  great  value. 

If  a  product  such  as  Hebe  is  used  in  cooking  and 
baking,  large  quantities  of  whole  milk  now  used  for 
these  purposes  will  be  released  for  direct  feeding,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  use  of  a  product  such  as  Hebe  will 
bring  to  the  human  dietary  in  the  most  direct  and  eco¬ 
nomical  way,  vast  quantities  of  skimmed  milk  not  now 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

Thus  the  coming  of  Hebe,  inaugurating  as  it  does 
the  new  era  in  which  the  creation  of  synthetic  foods  will 
play  a  large  part  in  the  solution  of  the  food  problem, 
offers  a  direct  and  economical,  means  of  conserving  our 
whole  milk  supply  and  of  saving  much  of  the  valuable 
skimmed  milk  for  direct  consumption. 

Additional  information  and  a  booklet  of  recipes  will  be 
sent  upon  request  to  The  Hebe  Company,  3209  Consumers 
Building,  Chicago. — Advt. 
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J.L.McL  au  ghl  m  Becomes  Superintendent 


JL.  M ’LAUGH  LIN,  who  for  two 
•  years  lias  served  as  assistant 
commissioner  of  Foods  and  Dairies 
of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Lowden  to  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  department,  to 
succeed  John  B.  Newman,  who  re¬ 
signed  December  first. 

Mr..  McLaughlin’s  career  and  the 
excellent  record  which  he  has  made 
not  only  in  his  work  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  but  in  other  lines  of  activities 
in  the  food  field  makes  his  appoint¬ 
ment  particularly  fitting  and  he 
takes  up  his  new  responsibility  with 
a  fund  of  knowledge  and  years  of 
experience  that  should  assure  the 
state  of  the  services  of  an  executive 
in  the  foods  and  dairies  department 
of  unusual  ability. 

Prior  to  1906  he  was  field  in¬ 
structor  in  the  dairy  division  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  resigned 
this  position  on  July  23rd  of  that 
year  to  become  the  first  State  Food 
Inspector  of  that  state.  On  October 
4th  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Health  Inspector.  He 
served  with  the  department  until 
1910,  when  he  resigned  to  associate 
himself  with  a  butter  and  cheese 
manufacturing  business. 


J.  L.  McLaughlin 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  resigned  his  business  con¬ 
nections  to  again  take  up  state  work 
as  assistant  to  commissioner.  He 
assumed  charge  of  his  new  position 
on  December  1st. 


Geo.  P.  McCabe’s  Daughter 
Dies 

Nell  McCabe,  the  sixteen-year- 
old  daughter  of  Geo.  P.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  former  attorney  for  the 
department  of  agriculture,  died 
at  the  family  residence,  in  Ev¬ 
anston,  Ill.,  on  November  19, 
after  an  illness  of  several 
months  following  an  attack  of 
influenza. 


Price  Control  Said  to  Be 
Futile 

\  PBITRARY  control  of  prices  by 
national,  state  or  municipal 
authorities  will  not  serve  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  necessi¬ 
ties,  according  to  Michael  Friedsam 
of  New  York’s  Fair  Price  commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Friedsam  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  the  prices  of 
clothing  and  shoes,  is  president  of 
the  firm  of  B.  Altman  &  Company 
and  as  a  Colonel  of  State  troops  pur¬ 
chased  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
supplies  for  the  state  and  national 
forces  during  the  war. 

“The  crying  need  everywhere  is 
production,  and  more  production,” 
said  Mr.  Friedsam  in  his  recent  re¬ 


port.  “The  solution  of  our  problem 
will  not  come  from  debate  or  procla¬ 
mation.  It  will  be  solved  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  just  two  things-^work 
and  thrift.  Work,  sincere  and  earn¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  every  single  one  of 
us  whatever  our  station,  and  thrift 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  public.  Un¬ 
less  we  can  check  the  wave  of  reck¬ 
less  extravagance  which  seems  to 
possess  a  great  part  of  the  public,  I 
am  afraid  that  efforts  on  the  part  of 
such  committees  as  this  will  be 
futile.” 

In  connection  with  wise  and  care¬ 
ful  buying,  regular  saving  and  in-  • 
vestment  in  safe  government  securi¬ 
ties  such  as  War  Savings  Stamps 
and  Treasury  Savings  Certificates, 
which  is  being  urged  by  the  Savings 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Friedsam  declared  that 
profiteering  if  and  when  discovered 
should  be  unmercifully  dealt  with 
but  that  the  public  should  not  be  fed 
on  false  hopes  or  promise  of  imme¬ 
diate  price  reduction. 

He  added  that  high  labor  costs, 
subnormal  transportation  facilities, 
constant  interruption  of  production 
by  industrial  disputes  and  a  certain 
relaxation  of  the  world  at  large  were 
contributing  factors. 


Changes  in  Food 
Production 

Forty  years  ago,  says  James  Foust, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  outside  of 
the  two  large  cities,  namely,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Philadelphia,  practically 
every  home  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  a  food-producing  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  people  raised  their 
own  pork,  there  were  few  without 
chickens  to  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  eggs.  All  had  their  home 
gardens  where  they  raised  their  own 
vegetables  and  berries  and  fruits, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see 
buried  cabbage  and  apples  for  winter 
use.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were 
canned  in  large  quantities  and  put 
away  for  winter  consumption.  Flour 
was  purchased  in  the  fall.  There 
was  the  butchering  day,  hogs  were 
butchered  and  pork  pickled  and 
smoked.  Those  homes  bought  very 
few  groceries;  in  fact,  the  grocery 
store  in  those  days  was  a  small  in¬ 
stitution. 

All  these  things  have  been  changed 
and  the  small  communities  have 
turned  their  attention  from  the  home 
gardens  to  the  large  pay  received  in 
the  industrial  establishments.  Many 
persons  thought  it  useless  to  worry 
along  with  the  garden  with  money 
plentiful  and  food  purchasable.  In 
fact,  many  homes  have  gone  out  of 
the  food-producing  business,  and  the 
consumers  have  become  more  numer¬ 
ous. 

Grocery  stores  to-day  are  big,  thriv¬ 
ing  institutions.  They  are  the  stor¬ 
age  room  and  refrigerators  of  the 
homes.  The  baking  of  bread  is  al¬ 
most  a  thing  of  the  past  for  the 
housewife  and  everything  for  the 
meal  is  bought  in  the  can,  package 
or  in  bulk  form. 

With  this  change  in  the  manner  of 
food  supply  of  the  people,  which  has 
so  materially  decreased  the  army  of 
producers,  Pennsylvania  has  been 
called  upon  to  face  the  issue  of  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  million  more 
consumers. 

Large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  are 
being  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

The  cost  of  living  in  times  like 
these  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  con¬ 
suming  only  those  things  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  and  discontinu¬ 
ing  the  use  of  many  things  which 
we  could  well  do  without. 


Breathing  dead  air,  overeating, 
fatigue,  lack  of  exercise  and  expos¬ 
ure  to  cold  are  the  allies  of  cold 
germs. 
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It’s  a  high  form  of 
public  service  today 
to  suggest  that  the 
retailer  of  foods  use 
Riteshape  Wooden 
Dishes  for  packaging 
bulk  provisions. 
Laboratory  reports 
prove  it.  W e  will 
send  you  these  reports 
upon  request. 


Corn  Is 

AT  a  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Corn  Millers’  Federa¬ 
tion  held  in  Chicago  in 
November  Dr.  Carl  S.  Alsberg, 
Chief  of  the  Chemistry  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  “Corn  is  King  of  the 
Cereals.” 

In  his  address  Dr.  Alsberg  said 
that  feeding  experiments  lasting 
over  several  years  had  been  per¬ 
formed  in  his  department  by  feed¬ 
ing  rats  on  cereals.  These  experi¬ 
ments  indicated  that  rats  fed  on 
corn  plus  protein  lived  the  normal 
span  of  life  and  developed  normally 
in  every  way  to  full  health  and 
vigor.  This  result  could  not  be  at¬ 
tained,  he  said,  when  other  cereals 
were  fed  exclusively. 

Arguing  from  the  results  of  these 
and  other  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  he  urged  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  make  corn  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  human  diet. 

“The  human  race  is  eating  too 
large  a  percentage  of  meat,”  he  said. 
“If  less  meat  were  used  and  more 
cereals,  particularly  corn,  we  would 
he  a  healthier  and  more  prosperous 
race.  Too  much  corn  is  being  fed 
to  stock  and  the  food  value  of  this 
is  largely  used  up  by  the  animal  in 
its  activities  so  that  the  return  in 
meat  is  actually  less  than  the 
amount  of  food  fed  to  the  animal.” 

He  said  that  if  we  cut  our  meat 
consumption  by  one-fourth  and  in¬ 
creased  our  consumption  of  cereals, 
now  fed  to  stock,  by  one-fourth,  the 
farmer  would  realize  more  quickly 
on  his  investment  and  the  human 
race  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

He  urged  that  children  should  not 
be  fed  so  much  meat  but  that  they 
should  be  given  more  cereals  with 
whole  milk,  not  cream. 

President  Krause 

Retiring  President  Charles  A. 
Krause  pointed  out  in  his  speech 
that  while  corn  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  cereal  foods 
that  only  a  fraction  of  the  corn  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  goes  directly 
to  humanity  as  food.  He  gave  some 
interesting  facts  and  figures  which 
proved  that  the  high  cost  of  living 
could  be  given  a  severe  wallop  if 
more  corn  and  less  of  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  foods  were  used.  He  said 
in  part : 

“The  high  cost  of  living  is  the 
greatest  present  factor  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  national  dfficulties.  Every  corn 
miller  should  contribute  to  a  means 


Still  King  of  Cereals 


Dr.  Alsber  paid  a  high  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  food  value  of  corn  in 
a  speech  which  he  recently 
made  before  the  Corn  Millers’ 
Federation  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  told  of  experiments 
whose  results  indicate  corn’s 
right,  to  be  called  the  “ King 
of  the  Cereals.” 


of  enlightening  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  facts  that  corn 
flour,  hominy,  grits,  meals  and 
flakes  are  to  be  had  practically  every¬ 
where  at  not  exceeding  .06  cents  per 
pound  as  compared  with  .40  cents 
for  meat,  .65  cents  for  butter  and 
the  same  approximate  excess  costs 
of  all  animal  fats. 

Not  Used  Enough 

“Corn  mill  products  are  used  for 
food  in  this  country  at  the  ratio  of 
about  81  pounds  per  capita,  while 
meat  alone  averages  181.55  lbs.  per 
capita  and  not  including  butter, 
eggs  and  milk,  the  other  high  cost 
staple  foods.  If  brought  to  a  one 
day  average  for  the  average  family 
of  five,  meats  are  costing  about  $1.18 
plus  butter,  milk  and  eggs  cost  of 
41c  for  the  same  average  family,  or 
$1.59  cents  per  day.  In  comparison 
with  tin's  we  have  an  average  annual 
per  capita  consumption  of  corn  mill 
products  of  about  81  lbs.  or  405  lbs. 
per  year  for  the  average  family  of 
five.  At  six  cents  per  pound  the 
per  day  family  consumption  of  one- 
and  one-tenth  pounds  makes  a  cost 
of  six  and  three-quarter  cents  as 
compared  with  $1.59.  These  figures 
are  so  nearly  accurate  that  they  need 
no  apologies  and  they  appear  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  the  extreme  in  a  country 
said  to  be  the  most  enlightened  na¬ 
tion  on  earth.  Our  returned  soldiers 
say  that  we  are  fifty  years  ahead  of 
Europe,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  consume  far  less  cereals  and 
breads  than  any  other  nation. 

“A  further  comparison  is  interest¬ 
ing.  A  skilled  laborer  earning  $1.00 
per  hour  must  work  one  hour  and 
thirty-five  minutes  to  pay  his  animal 
proteins  bill  for  each  day,  while  at 
the  present  ratio  of  consumption  he 
only  has  to  work  a  fraction  more 
than  four  minutes  to  earn  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  corn  breads  and  foods.” 

After  other  addresses  which  dealt 
with  labor  problems  and  factory 


methods,  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  reported 
tentatively  on  “standards  and  Defi¬ 
nitions  for  Corn.”  The  discussion 
which  followed  this  report  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  scientists  as 
well  as  the  corn  millers  as  to  the 
relative  keeping  properties  of  de- 
germinated  corn  meal  and  corn  meal 
not  degerminated.  Final  draft  of 
the  proposed  standards  for  corn  was 
deferred  to  a  later  date. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
W.  N.  Adams  of  Arkadelphia,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  president. 


Apples  in  the  Movies 

A  film  on  “Apples  and  the  County 
Agent”  was  made  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  features  on  the  program  of 
the  Farmers’  National  Congress, 
the  Farm  Women’s  National  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  which  have  just  closed  their 
sessions  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  The 
picture  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
co-operation  with  the  extension  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Maryland  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  was  finished  in  time 
for  a  pre-release  showing  at  the 
congress. 


Trade  Terms  Approved 

Four  large  fruit  and  vegetable 
trade  organizations  have  approved 
recommended  and  one  of  them  has 
adopted  the  recently  issued  “Stand¬ 
ard  Rules  and  Definitions  of  Trade 
Terms  for  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Industry,”  according  to  information 
reaching  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

In  a  recent  statement  endorsing 
these  standard  trade  terms  the  bu¬ 
reau  stated  that  they  had  been 
adopted  by  four  large  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  organizations.  Only  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers’ 
Association  has  adopted  these  rules 
and  definitions,  although  they  have 
been  approved  and  recommended  bv 
the  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  of  the  United  States,  the 
International  Apple  Shippers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  West  Fruit  jobbers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  as  well  as  by 
the  American  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Shippers’  Association. 


The  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
last  year  found  that  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  delivering  a  loaf 
of  bread  was  2.85  cents. 
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Few  Gifts  of  Nature 

Have  Proved  More  Useful 
to  Mankind  Than  Corn — 
King  of  American  Cereals 


CORN  STARCH— edible,  laundry,  CORN  SUGAR  — has  its  place 
or  lump,  has  grown  to  be  a  house-  with  the  ice-cream  manufacturer, 


hold  necessity. 


the  physician  and  the  baker. 


CORN  OIL  — most  wholesome  as  a 

salad  oil,  emphasizing  the  flavor  of  the  CORN  SYRUP  a  wholesome, 

salad.  For  shortening,,  frying,  and  the  popular  priced  sweet,  gives  the  home 

myriad  of  uses  in  the  kitchen.  Corn  Oil 

has  made  a  distinct  place  in  the  home.  a  pure,  nutritious  food. 


American  Manufacturers’  Association  of 

Products  from  Corn 


208  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


\mencan  M  aize  Products  Co.,  135  William 


J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 


St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place. 


Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beacb,  Micb. 
Keever  Starcb  Company,  Columbus,  Obio 


Piel  Bros.  Starcb  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company.  Decatur,  Ill. 
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Conditions  in  Farm 
Homes 

THE  city  woman  who  gets  all  out 
of  sorts  because  her  cook  and 
housekeeper  have  left,  and  she  is 
compelled  to  do  her  own  work  in  her 
modern  home  and  model  kitchen, 
has  a  snap  compared  with  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  wife.  She  can  step  to  the 
telephone  and  order  nearly  a  whole 
meal  already  cooked.  She  can  light 
the  gas  or  turn  on  the  electricity  to 
warm  it  up.  She  can  eat  it  in  a 
dining  room  made  comfortable  by 
furnace  heat.  She  can — well,  she 
simply  has  little  to  do  in  comparison 
to  the  farm  wife. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
home  economics  workers  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  surveyed  645  farm 
homes  in  several  counties  this  fall. 
The  homes  were  not  chosen  because 
of  unusual  conditions  prevailing  in 
them.  They  were  selected  as  typical 
homes.  On  these  farms,  which  aver¬ 
aged  four  miles  from  town,  the  usual 
lines  of  work  were  followed.  Of  the 
total  number  of  farms  visited,  407 
were  occupied  by  their  owners.  The 
homes  averaged  five  rooms. 

Of  the  645  homes,  only  27  were 
lighted  by  gas  and  28  by  electricity; 
the  rest  depended  on  kerosene  lamps. 
More  than  500  were  heated  by  stoves. 
How  would  that  suit  the  city  house¬ 
keeper?  Of  these  homes,  46  i  had  no 
indoor  water  supply.  In  385  of  them 
the  women  had  to  carry  the  water, 
which  means  that  in  76  homes,  per¬ 
haps,  father  or  the  children  carried 
the  bucket.  Only  62  had  running 
water  in  the  house,  although  135  had 
sinks  with  drain.  More  facts  for  the 
city  woman  .to  think  about.  And 
here  are  some  figures  disgraceful 
even  to  the  farm':  Only  397  farm 
homes  were  provided  with  out-of- 
door  closets,  5  with  chemical  closets, 
14  with  indoor  closet  and  septic 
tank,  and  the  rest  of  them,  229,  had 
none  at  all.  A  bathtub  served  with 
running  hot  and  cold  water  was 
found  in  37  homes.  Twenty-one 
homes  were  not  screened. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  items.  Other  figures  follow : 
Number  of  homes  having  linoleum 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  374;  kitchen 
cabinet,  335;  bread  mixer,  34;  tire¬ 
less  cooker,  35;  canner,  78;  wheel 
tray,  17 ;  dumb  waiter  to  cellar,  13 ; 
kerosene  stove,  381 ;  screened-in 
kitchen  porch,  253 ;  gasoline  iron, 
27 ;  electric  iron,  13 ;  carpet  sweeper, 
167 ;  hand  vacuum  cleaner,  100 ; 
power  cleaner,  5 ;  sewing  machine, 
419. 

Perhaps  the  city  housewife  could 


worry  along  without  these  conveni¬ 
ences.  But  how  would  she  like  to 
start  her  day’s  work  at  four  in  the 
morning.  On  the  farms  visited,  85 
women  started  the  day  at  that  hour 
in  summer  and  56  in  winter;  289 
began  at  five  in  summer  and  91  in 
winter;  148  began  at  six  in  summer 
and  270  in  winter;  and  20  began  at 
seven  in  the  summer  and  138  at  that 
hour  in  winter.  In  the  summer  the 
day’s  work  on  the  farm  ended  at 
seven  p.  m.  for  73  women  at  eight  for 
258,  at  nine  for  207,  and  at  ten  for 
61.  The  others  are  still  working. 
The  day  ends  a  little  earlier  in  win¬ 
ter:  274  quit  at  seven,  150  quit  at 
eight,  91  quit  at  nine,  and  14  quit  at 
ten  p.  m.  The  farm  wife  gets  an 
average  of  one  hour  a  day  recreation, 
although  it  is  not  evident  from  the 
survey  just  when  the  hour  comes. 
About  130  of  the  farm  wives  had  no 
free  time  during  the  day  for  rest  or 
recreation.  Maybe  this  explains  why 
women’s  clubs  flourish  in  the  city 
and  are  almost  unknown  outside  of 
the  corporate  limits. 

In  spite  of  all  these  disconcerting 
figures,  the  farm  wife  is  a  happy 
woman.  More  than  half,  or  356  of 
the  farms  had  automobiles,  which  af¬ 
forded  them  means  to  get  away  from 
home  once  in  awhile  to  help  their 
neighbors  who  were  busy. 


Milk  Sweet  18  Days 

HEN  a  bottle  of  cream  shipped 
from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  was 
opened  and  tested  18  days  after  it 
had  left  the  cow,  it  was  pronounced 
in  perfect  condition  by  those  who 
examined  it.  Other  samples  of  milk 
and  cream  entered  in  the  national 
milk  and  cream  contest  and  exam¬ 
ined  15  to  18  days  after  production 
were  also  found  to  be  sweet. 

Because  of  the  number  of  bacteria 
present,  ordinary  milk  will  not  re¬ 
main  wholesome  for  such  a  long 
time,  even  if  kept  cold.  The  milk 
and  cream  which  made  such  long 
keeping  records  were  produced  under 
very  sanitary  conditions,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  keep  them 
clean  and  to  keep  the  bacteria  count 
low.  Furthermore,  the  milk  was 
cooled  to  a  low  temperature  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  was  drawn,  and  held 
there.  The  success  attained  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  of  such  long-keeping 
qualities  and  low  bacterial  count  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  local  milk  and 
cream  contests  which  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  popular  in  cities  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  States. 


Danger  in  Raw  Pork 

At  this  season  there  is  especial 
danger  of  illness  following  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  pork  that  is  raw  or  only  par¬ 
tially  cooked.  Of  course,  most  Amer¬ 
icans  do  not  knowingly  consume  un¬ 
cooked  pork,  although  it  is  eaten  not 
infrequently  either  as  raw  ham  or 
in  sausages  that  have  been  insuffi¬ 
ciently  cooked.  At  hog-killing  time 
particularly  there  are  many  home¬ 
made  meat  products  prepared  on  the 
farm,  and  consequently  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that 
pork,  before  it  is  eaten,  is  sufficiently 
cooked. 

The  disease  known  as  trichinosis, 
which  may  result  from  eating  raw  or 
imperfectly  cooked  pork,  is  caused  by 
microscopic  worms  known  as  trich¬ 
inae.  These  parasites  in  years  past 
have  been  found  to  be  present  in  1 
out  of  71  hogs,  and  if  the  presence 
of  dead  trichinae  and  trichina-like 
bodies  is  included  in  the  count,  an 
average  of  1  out  of  every  39  hogs  has 
been  found  affected.  Unlike  many 
other  infectious  diseases,  the  severity 
of  the  attack  of  trichinosis  depends 
upon  the  number  of  parasites  swal¬ 
lowed.  Large  quantities  of  slightly 
infected  pork  must  be  eaten  in  order 
to  produce  bad  effects;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  severe  illness  may  be 
caused  by  eating  small  amounts  of 
pork  that  is  heavily  infected. 


Graded  Butter  Prices 
Higher 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  provides  a  butter-inspec¬ 
tion  service  on  the  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  markets.  This  service  is 
not  compulsory,  but  it  is  valuable 
to  producers  or  dealers  who  market 
butter  of  superior  quality  as  the 
“official  once  over”  guarantees  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  correlates 
it  to  its  selling  price.  One  day  re¬ 
cently  a  63-pound  tub  of  butter  at 
one  of  the  markets  scored  87  and 
sold  for  50  cents  a  pound,  or  a  total 
of  $31.50,  as  compared  with  another 
similar  weight  tub  of  butter  which 
scored  93  and  sold  at  63  cents  a 
pound,  or  for  $39.69.  The  higher¬ 
scoring  butter  commanded  a  gross 
price  $8.79  higher  than  that  of  its 
lower  scoring  mate.  It  pays  cream¬ 
ery  men  to  make  the  best  grade  of 
butter  possible  and  then  to  market  it 
on  the  scored  basis  in  order  to  realize 
its  full  worth. 
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Dehydrated 

Vegetables 

Parties  interested  in  their 
Distribution  or  Purchase 
such  as 

WHOLESALERS 

JOBBERS 

EXPORTERS 

I 

INSTITUTIONS 

and  other 

Buyers  of  Large  Quantities 
are  requested  to  communicate 

...with  ... 

DRYING  SYSTEMS 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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Scientists  as  Detectives 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

moths — moths  which  originated  in 
the  exported  beans  and  found  their 
way  from  the  receiving  room  to  the 
chocolate  coating  room.  Worms 
were  brought  to  the  coating  room 
on  the  moulded  bars  of  chocolate 
and  the  containers  which  held  them. 
Many  of  these  worms  crawled  into 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  coating 
room  to  spin  their  enveloping  filmy 
cases  and  emerge  as  moths.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  worms  in  the 
moulded  cake  chocolate  used  for 
covering  creams,  never  were  the 
worms  found  on  this  chocolate  coat¬ 
ing  of  dipped  centers.  Any  worms 
contained  in  the  moulded  chocolate 
were,  of  course,  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  steam  when  the  moulds  were 
melted  up  for  chocolate  coating. 
But — and  here  is  the  explanation — - 
after  dipping  the  cream  centers  in 
this  hot  melted  chocolate,  the  coated 
creams  remained  unprotected  in  the 
coating  room.  Moths  in  the  room 
deposited  their  eggs  on  the  choco¬ 
late  coatings  of  the  confections,  and 
from  these  eggs  the  worms  developed, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  candy  stock.  No 
matter  how  frequently  or  thoroughly 
you  had  cleaned  the  storage  room  for 
finished  candy,  new  worm  eggs  and 
worms  would  have  entered  with  the 
first  lot  of  dipped  chocolates  on 
which  moths  in  the  coating  room  had 
deposited  their  eggs. 

“Screening  of  your  receiving  room 
for  exported  bags  of  beans  will  pre¬ 
vent  moths  which  develop  in  the 
bags  from  leaving  this  room  and 
fluttering  to  other  rooms,  particu¬ 
larly  the  chocolate  coating  room. 
Metal  boxes  for  the  moulded  cakes 
of  chocolate,  if  kept  well  cleaned, 
will  prevent  worm  breeding.  Lower¬ 
ing  of  the  temperature  in  the 
moulded  chocolate  storage  room  will 
restrain  the  activities  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  worms  which  find  their 
way  therein.  Cleanliness,  vigorous 


and  persistent,  is  a  check  against 
breeding  places,  not  only  for  moths 
but  for  other  insect  life  and  vermin. 
Do  these  things  and  your  losses  from 
ruined  stock  will  cease.” 

And  it  did. 


Soft  Drinks  Falsely 
Labeled 

Prohibition  has  been  followed  by 
a  flood  of  soft  drinks  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  type  and  variety,  many  of 
which  are  falsely  labeled,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  contends.  Literally,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  beverages  have  been 
rushed  to  the  soda  fountains  and 
“ade”  stands  by  makers  who  have 
not  informed  themselves  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  di¬ 
rectly  concerning  their  industry. 
The1  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  enforces  this  act  finds 
that  a  principal  source  of  difficulty 
for  numerous  makers  of  soft  drinks 
is  their  disregard  of  an  opinion  is¬ 
sued  by  the  bureau  several  years  ago, 
that  “such  terms  as  ade,  punch, 
crush,  and  smash,  when  used  in  con¬ 


junction  with  the  name  of  a  fruit, 
can  be  applied  correctly  only  to  bev¬ 
erages,  either  still  or  carbonated, 
which  contain  the  fruit  or  juices  of 
the  fruit  named.  Such  terms  should 
not  be  applied  to  products  flavored 
only  with  essential  oils  or  essences.” 

Labels  which  the  bureau  declares 
to  be  false  have  been  resorted  to  by 
many  soft-drink  manufacturers  in 
an  effort  to  explain  the  cloudy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  products.  With 
the  use  of  extracts  made  with  alco¬ 
hol  rendered  unlawful  or  inadvis¬ 
able,  soft-drink  manufacturers  have 
resorted  to  extracts  which  are  in  the 
form  of  emulsions.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  these  are  just  as  good  as  the 
alcoholic  extracts,  but  when  used  in 
drinks  give  the  latter  a  cloudy  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  new  beverages  has  led 
manufacturers  to  attempt  an  expla¬ 
nation  by  employing  wordings  and 
illustrations  in  their  labels  which 
specifically  state  or  imply  that  the 
beverage  contains  fruit  juice  or  fruit 
pulp,  whereas  their  product  is  really 
flavored  only  with  essential  oils  or 
essences. 


“Purity”  Margarine 
is  churned  by  The  Capi¬ 
tal  City  Products  Co.  of 
Columbus,  Ohio — High 
Grade  Margarine  Mak¬ 
ers  Since  1884.  The 
Capital  City  Products 
Co.  also  makes  NUT 
Margarine. 


The  Pure  Spread  for  daily  Bread 


p<aque  Sodler 

NOT  TRANSPARENT 


BREDWRAP 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


for  those  desiring  a  strong  background 
wherewith  to  vividly  portray  the  color 

of  the  printing. 


THE  WATERPROOF  PAPER  &  BOARD  CO. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 

New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash. 


Chicago’sMostModern 
Fireproof  Hotel 


Over  1000  rooms.  Each  room 
has  a  bath  and  running  ice 
water,  is  completely  and  lux¬ 
uriously  furnished.  Every 
floor  has  its  own  housekeeper 
—  every  known  facility  for 
your  personal  comfort. 

Nothing  less  than  your 
entire  satisfaction  will 
satisfy  us. 

The  Home  of  the  Famous 
TERRACE  GARDEN 
Chicago’s  Most  Beautiful 
Restaurant 

Noted  for  its  perfect  cuisine 
Entertainment  unexcelled 
America’s  Show  Place 


Morrison  Hotel 

Madison  at  Clark  St 
Personal 
Management 
Harry  C.  Moir 


‘‘Labor/’  says  Carlyle,  “rids  us 
of  three  ills — tediousness,  vice  and 
poverty.” 


It  is  much  more  fun  to  watch  your 
money  grow  than  to  watch  it  go. 
Buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 


Foreigners  Eat  More 
Dairy  Products 

Although  Uncle  Sam  is  the  cham¬ 
pion  dairyman  of  the  world,  he  is 
only  mediocre  as  a  consumer  of 
butter  and  cheese.  The  records  of 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy 
products  which  are  available  are  not 
directly  comparable,  because  the  fig¬ 
ures  from  many  of  the  foreign  lands 
are  so  old  that  they  are  almost  moss- 
covered.  However,  here  they  are  for 
what  they  are  worth,  as  collected  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  • 
now  available,  Denmark  leads  in 
cheese  eating,  the  average  Dane  mak¬ 
ing  away  with  12.3  pounds  of  cheese 
per  year;  while  Johnny  Bull  is  sec¬ 
ond,  having  stomached  11.2  pounds. 
The  average  Frenchman  is  credited 
with  eating  8.1  pounds  of  cheese, 
while  each  Dutchman  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  consumed  about  8  pounds  of 
cheese.  The  average  cheese  con¬ 
sumption  in  Norway  was  7.1 
pounds;  in  Switzerland,  5.3  pounds; 
Italy,  4.8  pounds;  Australia,  4.8 
pounds;  United  States  3.8  pounds; 
Canada,  3  pounds;  New  Zealand,  3 
pounds;  and  Argentina,  2.9  pounds. 

Australia  led  the  world  in  butter 
consumption,  with  25.6  pounds  per 
person,  in  1913.  New  Zealand,  with 
21.7  pounds  per  inhabitant,  in  1914, 
ranked  second.  Other  per  capita 
butter  consumption  records,  for 
years  ranging  from  1906  to  1914, 
are:  Denmark,  19  pounds;  United 
Kingdom,  19  pounds;  United  States, 
17.5  pounds;  Canada,  16.3  pounds; 
Norway,  14  pounds;  Netherlands, 
11.3  pounds;  Switzerland,  11 


pounds;  Italy,  2.5  pounds;  and  Ar¬ 
gentina,  1.7  pounds. 

The  most  recent  figures  show  that 
the  average  daily  consumption  of 
dairy  products  in  the  United  States 
per  capita  runs  like  this:  Con¬ 
densed  milk,  0.49  ounce;  skim-milk 
powder,  0.012  ounce;  milk,  16 
ounces;  cheese,  0.13  ounce;  butter, 
0.76  ounce;  and  ice  cream,  0.5  ounce. 

m 


U.  S.  Work  Interests 
Danes 

One  of  the  extension  workers  lent 
to  the  French  Government  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  canning  demonstration 
work,  spent  September  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries.  During  his  stay 
he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  upper 
and  lower  houses  of  the  Danish  Leg¬ 
islature  on  the  subject  of  extension 
work  in  the  United  States  and  how 
the  work  is  administered.  The  priv¬ 
ilege  of  speaking  before  the  Danish 
Legislature  is  extended  to  few  out¬ 
siders.  Following  this  address,  the 
.Minister  of  Agriculture  arranged  for 
the  American  extension  worker  to 
give  an  address  on  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  work  before  a  large  audience  of 
representative  people. 


U.  S.  Milk  in  M  exico 

Mexico  consumes  annually  about 
50,000  cases  of  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed  milk,  one-half  of  which  is 
sold  in  the  peninsular  of  Yucatan, 
reports  Commercial  Attache  Feely. 
The  largest  sale  of  such  products 
in  Mexico  proper  is  in  the  cities 
along  the  gulf  coast,  viz :  Tam¬ 
pico,  Vera  Cruz,  Tuxpam  and 
Puerto  Mexico;  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico  is  a  small  consumer. 


E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods,  Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding,  Sauces,  Table  Delicacies 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM  Tomato  Catsup 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  and  331  Spring  Street,  New  York 
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The  Health  Habit 

Twenty  years  ago  I  knew  a  man 
called  Jiggins  who  had  the  health 
habit. 

He  used  to  take  a  cold  plunge 
every  morning.  He  said  it  opened 
his  pores.  After  this  he  took  a  hot 
sponge.  He  said  it  closed  the  pores. 
He  got  so  that  he  could  open  and 
shut  his  pores  at  will. 

Jiggins  used  to  stand  and  breathe 
at  an  open  window  for  half  an  hour 
before  dressing.  He  said  it  ex¬ 
panded  his  lungs.  He  might  of 
course  have  had  it  done  in  a  shoe 
shop  with  a  boot  stretcher,  but,  after 
all,  it  cost  him  nothing  this  way. 
And  what  is  half  an  hour? 

After  he  had  got  his  vest  on  Jig¬ 
gins  used  to  hitch  himself  up  like  a 
dog  in  harness  and  do  shadow  exer¬ 
cises.  He  did  them  forward,,  back¬ 
ward  and  hindside  up. 

He  could  have  got  a  job  as  a  dog 
anywhere.  He  spent  all  his  time  at 
this  kind  of  thing.  In  his  spare  time 
at  the  office  he  used  to  lie  on  his 
stomach  on  the  floor  and  see  if  he 
could  lift  himself  up  with  his 
knuckles.  If  he  could,  then  he  tried 
some  other  way  until  he  found  one 
that  he  couldn’t  do.  Then  he  would 
spend  the  rest  of  his  lunch  hour  on 
his  stomach,  perfectly  happy. 

In  the  evenings  in  his  room  he 
used  to  lift  iron  bars,  cannon  balls, 


heavy  dmnbells  and  haul  himself  up 
to  the  ceiling  with  his  teeth. 

He  liked  it. 

He  spent  half  the  night  slinging 
himself  around  the  room.  He  said 
it  made  his  brain  clear.  When  he 
got  his  brain  perfectly  clear,  he  went 
to  bed  and  slept.  As  soon  as  he  woke 
lie  began  clearing  it  again. 

Jiggins  is  dead.  He  was,  of  course, 
a  pioneer ;  but  the  fact  that  he  dumb¬ 
belled  himself  to  death  at  an  early 
age  does  not  prevent  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  men  from  following 
in  his  path. 

They  are  ridden  by  the  health 
mania. 

They  make  themselves  a  nuisance. 

They  get  up  at  impossible  hours. 
They  go  out  in  silly  little  suits  and 
run  marathon  heats  before  breakfast. 
They  chase  around  barefoot  to  get 
the  dew  on  their  feet.  They  hunt 
for  ozone.  They  bother  about  pep¬ 
sin.  They  won’t  eat  meat  because 
it  has  too  mhch  nitrogin.  They 
won’t  eat  fruit  because  it  hasn’t 
any.  They  prefer  albumen  and 
starch  to  huckleberry  pie  and 
doughnuts.  They  won’t  drink  water 
out  of  a  tap.  They  won’t  eat  sar¬ 
dines  out  of  a  tin.  They  won’t  use 
oysters  out  of  a  pail.  They  won’t 
drink  milk  out  of  a  glass.  They  are 
afraid.  Yes,  sir,  afraid.  Cowards! 

And,  after  all  their  fuss,  they  pres¬ 
ently  incur  some  simple,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  illness,  and  die  like  anybody 
else. — Stephen  Leacock  in  Dallas 
News. 


“TiTi'COA  NUT0 

CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  USB 
Frea  from  Animal  Fata 

OLEOMARGARINE 

TMe  Nucoa  Butter  Company 


\N  TW\S  * 

OV.Y.OVN  A^OA’rNNNAYL  TO  COWPLX  NNYTW 
TVvY.  V.ANN  *WY  NT  NS 


PACKED  AND  SEALED  AT  THE  CHURN 


Churners 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
111  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
1964-68  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 
2144  Violet  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Butters 

Bread 

Stays 

Sweet 


Buy  W.  S.  S. 

Each  American  citizen  has  it  well 
within  his  power  to  follow  the  Vice 
President’s  advice,  no  matter  what 
his  condition.  No  matter  what  he 
is  able  to  earn,  whether  small  sum 
or  great,  the  securities  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  Thrift  Stamps,  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps,  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates,  Certificates  of  Indebted¬ 
ness  and  Liberty  Bonds  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  his 
reward  of  labor. 

—BUY  W.  S.  S.— 


Pancakes  that  are 
perfect  every  time — 

light,  tender,  digestible! 
That  is  what  you  are 
sure  of  when  you  use 
Aunt  Jemima  Pancake 
Flour. 

Everything  to  make 
good  pancakes  comes 
ready  mixed  in  this 
famous  flour — specially 
ground  cereals,  leaven¬ 
ing,  even  sweet  pow¬ 
dered  milk.  There  is 
no  chance  of  failure. 
And  the  flavor  of  Aunt 
Jemima  Pancakes  has 
made  them  the  most 
popular  breakfast  in 
America. 

Aunt  Jemima  Buck¬ 
wheat  Flour,  too,  is 
well  worth  knowing.  It 
is  ready  mixed,  like  the 
pancake  flour — and 
gives  you  the  good  old- 
fashioned  buckw  heat 
flavor  with  none  of  the 
old-time  inconvenience. 


“I’se  in  town,  Honey!” 


I  MO,  Aum  Junlm,  Mob  Qauptaj.  St  JcmpK 
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How  Our  Milk  Is  Used 

Estimates  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  how  the  87,905,000,000  pounds 
of  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States  annually  are  utilized.  Forty- 
four  and  one-half  per  cent  is  used  as 
fresh  milk  for  human  food  purposes, 
while  3G  per  cent  of  the  gross  supply 
is  converted  into  butter,  and  4.5  per 
cent  is  made  into  cheese ;  another  4.5 
per  cent  is  transformed  into  canned 
r>>lk,  4  per  cent  is  used  in  ice-cream 
making,  4  per  cent  is  used  in  feeding 
calves  and  hogs  on  the  farms  of 
origin,  and  2.5  per  cent  is  lost  in 
shrinkage  and  other  waste  of  the 
dairying  industry. 

During  1914  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ported  only  700,000,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  the  form  of  butter  and 
cheese  and  no  condensed  milk.  The 
war  worked  wonders,  however,  in  de¬ 
veloping  our  foreign  trade  because 
of  the  curtailment  in  domestic  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  Allies  and  importations 
from  prewar  sources.  During  1919 
the  United  States  shipped  abroad 
620,000,000  pounds  of  milk  in  the 
form  of  butter,  160,000,000  pounds 
of  milk  in  the  form  of  cheese,  and 


1,770,000,000  pounds  of  milk  as  con¬ 
densed  milk,  a  total  of  2,550,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  as  dairy  products 
used  for  foreign  shipment.  For  com¬ 
parison’s  sake  these  amounts  have 
all  been  reduced  to  pounds  of  milk. 
Previously  such  exports  were  gen¬ 
erally  expressed  in  pounds  of  butter 
or  cheese  and  cans  of  condensed 
milk. 

Indicative  of  the  fact  that  the 


United  States  did  not  supply  foreign 
countries  with  all  the  dairy  products 
it  produced  during  the  war,  the  fac¬ 
tory  production  of  butter  during 
1918  amounted  to  793,289,301 
pounds,  while  the  output  of  cheese 
was  352,621,615  pounds,  and  the 
condensed  milk  total  amounted  to 
1,675,477,360,  enough  of  these  dairy 
products  being  kept  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  domestic  needs. 


Your  Prospective  Customers 

are  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed  Mailing  Lists.  It  also 
contains  vital  suggestions  how  to  advertise  and  sell  profitably  by  mail. 
Counts  and  prices  given  on  9000  different  national  Lists,  covering  all 
classes;  for  instance.  Farmers,  Noodle  Mfrs.,  Hardware  Dlrs.,  Zinc 
Mines,  etc.  Tbit  valuable  reference  book  free.  Write  for  it. 

Send  Them  Sales  Letters 

You  can  produce  sales  or  inquiries  with  personal 
letters.  Many  concerns  all  over  U.  S.  are  profitably 
using  Sales  Letters  we  write.  Send  for  free  instruct¬ 
ive  booklet,  ‘.‘V alue  of  Sales  Letters.” 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 


it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
aads  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  IVee 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 


If  You  Are 
Interested  in 
Restaurants 

whether  public  or  indus¬ 
trial  or  institutional,  by 
all  means  subscribe  to 
THE  AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT,  a  mag¬ 
azine  for  eating  places. 

Every  type  of  restau¬ 
rant  is  covered  by  arti¬ 
cles  written  from  actual 
experience. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
$1.00  PER  YEAR 

The  American  Restaurant 

140  No.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 
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Cocoanut  Oil  and  Copra 
In  the  Philippine 
Islands 

There  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
export  of  cocoanut  oil  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands,  in  fact,  it  now  holds 
second  place  in  the  list  of  exports. 
The  oil  manufacturing  business  has 
increased  enormously,  and  oil  mills 
have  been  built  in  all  directions.  A 
British  Consular  reports  attributes 
this  increase  to  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  of  vegetable  oils  in 
consequence  of  the  depletion  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  animal  fats,  which 
has  raised  the  price  of  these  oils;  in 
part,  also  to  the  rise  in  freight  rates, 
on  account  of  which  oil  could  be 
shipped  at  a  cost  of  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  freight  cost  of 
copra  required  to  yield  that  quantity 
of  oil.  Copra  yields  about  60  per 
cent  of  its  weight  in  oil,  but  it  is  a 
bulky  article  to  stow.  The  export  of 
this  oil  increased  from  45,198  tons 
in  1911  to  115,280  tons  in  1918, 
while  the  export  of  copra  fell  from 
92,180  tons  in  1917  to  55,061  tons 
in  1918.  In  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  last  shipments  of  copra  were 
brought  to  England  from  Singapore 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  March, 
1919,  a  shipload  arrived  from  Macas¬ 


sar.  The  local  supply  of  copra  has 
been  insufficient  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the .  oil  mills.  To  relieve 
this  shortage  an  embargo  was  placed 
by  the  Philippine  government  last 
August  on  the  export  of  copra,  but 
this  has  now  been  lifted.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  (a)  copra  and  (b)  cocoanut 
oil  for  the  last  four  years  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1915,  (a)  139,092  tons;  (b) 


13,464  tons.  1916,  (a)  72,277  tons; 
(b)  16,091  tons.  1917,  (a)  92,180 
tons;  (b)  45,198  tons.  1918,  (a) 
55,061  tons;  (b)  115,280  tons. 

Total,  (a)  358,612  tons;  (b)  190,- 
034  tons. 


Every  social  problem  reaches 
back  into  personal  work  in  the 
home. — Mary  Swartz  Eose. 
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Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  consider  true  economy  in  food 
purchases  is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your  money — most  in  quality  and  most  in 
food  value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for  Moxley’s. 

You  don’t  know  how  good  Margarine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley’s.  Be  fair  to 
yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


ChumeO  by 


Vftivl-Aloyley 

incorporated 


Chicago 


COOK  AND  SAKE 
WITH  EG  LIKE 


S  o, 

r  r  £ 

HEART 

MARWIN 

EGLIKE 

■■  ii.  mil— 
L  CookinA  and 

V  BafemA  J 


MAKERS 

THE  MARWIN  f OOP  (0 

•MARION.  OHIO. 


SALAD  DRESSING  MEAT  LOAF 

MUFFINS  GRAVIES 

PANCAKES  PUDDINGS 

Every  Day  Cooking  and  Baking 

will  be  relished  with  enthusiasm  if  made  with 

MUM 


It  Is  Economical. 

Requires  no  eggs. 

Grocers  profit  always  certain.  No  loss  or  damage. 
Your  jobber  will  sell  you. 

THE  MARWIN  FOOD  CO.,  Marion,  Ohio 


ilo  roily 

•u/afcer  for  fcherro 


We  gave  the  artist  this  quotation,  “No  grimy, 
roily  water  for  them,”  taken  from  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard’s  new  book  recounting  his  recent  little 
journey  through  Parchment.  The  artist’s  first 
conception  was  that  we  drank  the  water — but 
Bert  found  out  that  the  pure  sparkling  stuff  tests 
great!  And  is  blown  from  fourteen  wells  by  a 
hurricane  of  compressed  air  for  paper  making 
purposes. 

Drop  us  a  line  for  this  book  today,  “A  Further 
Palaver  on  Paper,”  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
as  soon  as  we  can. 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 

Company 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Makers  o  Waxed  Papers  and  Vegetable  Parchment 


a. 
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Peanut  Butter  Great 
Food  Value 

The  variety  of  uses  for  peanut 
butter  is  surprising  to  the  uniniti¬ 
ated.  This  increases  its  popularity 
with  every  housewife.  For  children’s 
lunches,  sandwiches,  for  picnics  and 
as  a  substitute  for  other  spreads,  pea¬ 
nut  butter  has  no  equal.  Ten  cents’ 
worth  is  equal  to  one  dozen  eggs  in 
food  value,  and  various  other  com¬ 
parisons  are  equally  as  interesting. 

As  with  all  superior  products, 
only  the  finest  materials  go  into  the 
making  of  it.  Spanish  and  Virginia 
shelled  peanuts  are  roasted  to  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown,  cooled  and  blanched. 
Before  being  ground,  they  are  sorted 
and  put  into  different  grades  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  size,  afterwards 
mixed  with  just  the  right  amount  of 
salt  and  suger. 

After  filling  the  glasses  with  the 
rich  brown  butter,  the  sanitary  tops 
are  placed  on  the  glass  to  keep  this 
carefully  prepared  product  free  from 
any  contamination. 

This  product  is  sold  in  various 
size  glasses  or  five  pound  pails,  and 
is  a  food  we  always  like  to  keep  on 


hand  for  both  every  day  use  and 
emergencies. 

How  It  Is  Made. 

As  with  all  superior  products,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  best  materials  go 
into  the  making  of  it.  The  splendid 
Spanish  and  Virginia  peanuts  are  re¬ 
ceived  shelled.  Each  shipment  of 
peanuts  is  carefully  inspected  before 
being  accepted. 

The  color  of  the  peanut  butter  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  roasting,  so  careful 
producers  roast  all  the  peanuts  in 
their  own  plant.  After  being  roasted 
the  peanuts  are  cooled  and  passed 
through  a  machine,  where  they  are 
blanched  and  the  tiny  seed  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  one  end  of  the  pea¬ 
nut.  This  bit  of  a  seed,  if  left  in, 
gives  the  finished  product  a  slightly 
bitter  taste.  The  blanched  meats 
are  scattered  by  the  machine  on  to  a 
moving  table  on  the  floor  below. 

Hand  Picked. 

Veat  girls  seated  before  these  mov¬ 
ing  tables  next  pick  out  all  imperfect 
peanuts.  The  Virginia  peanuts  run 
the  best,  while  the  Spanish  peanuts 
often  require  two  pickings. 

The  Spanish  variety  are  rich  in 
oil,  while  the  Virginia  nuts  are  much 
dryer,  being  rich  in  protein.  Prop¬ 
erly  mixed,  these  make  a  very  good 


balance.  The  selected  peanuts  are 
put  into  a  mixer,  according  to  form¬ 
ula,  and  just  the  right  amount  of 
salt  and  sugar  added.  The  nuts  are 
thoroughly  mixed  so  as  to  give  a  uni¬ 
form  product  and  then  forced  auto¬ 
matically  through  the  grinder.  An¬ 
other  immaculate  young  woman  fills 
the  clean  glasses  with  the  rich,  brown 
butter  that  is  forced  out  of  the  porce¬ 
lain  lined  tube  of  the  grinding  ma¬ 
chine.  Sanitary  tops  are  immedi¬ 
ately  placed  on  the  glass  to  keep  this 
carefully  prepared  product  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  dust  or  any  possible 
contamination. 

The  label  of  the  producer  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  uniformity  of  product  is  then 
put  on  the  glass  and  it  is  ready  for 
distribution.  When  we  open  a  glass 
of  that  peanut  butter  in  our  own 
kitchens  we  know  that  it  is  the  same 
as  though  we  stood  at  that  sanitary 
tube  leading  from  the  grinding  ma¬ 
chine  and  filled  the  glass  ourselves, 
using  the  product  immediately. 

Peanut  butter  is  a  food  product 
which  became  popular  as  soon  as  it 
was  on  the  market,  because  of  its  de¬ 
licious  flavor,  healthfulness  and  high 
food  value.  It  compares  favorably 
with  beef  steak  in  body-building 
material. 


■THERE 


IS 


CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


The  Standard  of  the  World 


Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


°“r  PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 
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Calcium  Phosphate 

Ammonium  Phos¬ 
phate 

Phosphoric 


Oxalic 


Baking  Powder  Materials 


Epsom  Salts,  U.  S.  P. 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
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Oh  10  Bans  Ripe  California 
Olives 

As  a  result  of  seven  deaths  at  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  recently  and  five  fatalities 
at  Detroit  from  eating  ripe  olives, 
the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  warned  citizens  against  eat¬ 
ing  ripe  olives  and  warned  dealers 
against  selling  them  until  further 
notice.  Lopal  health  officers  are  re¬ 
quested  to  forbid  their  sale. 


Of  two  English  cottage-tenants  for 
whom  Mr.  Charles  Rothschild  has 
provided  baths,  one  thinks  it  is  a 
“grand  place  to  salt  half  a  pig  in”; 
and  the  other  finds  it  a  “splendid 
place  to  keep  seed  potatoes  in.” 


Milk  Food 

Milk  is  an  important  source  of 
energy,  protein,  mineral  elements 
and  vitamines,  and  possesses  unique 
value  as  a  growth-promoting  food. 
It  is  the  one  article  of  diet  whose 
sole  function  in  nature  is  to  serve  as 
food,  and  the  one  food  for  which 
there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute. 
The  milch  cow  returns  for  human 
consumption  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  food  value  of  what  she 
eats  than  does  the  animal  which  is 
raised  for  slaughter.  It  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  any  deficiency 
which  might  possibly  arise  through 
restricted  choice  of  foods. 
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F  oods — Drugs— Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 

With  Offices  In  All  Large  Cities 
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Look  for 
Price’s 
Tropikid 
on  the 
label. 


PRICE’S  VANILLA 


Price’s  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  finest  vanilla 
beans — aged  in  wood  to  give  it  a  rich,  mellow 
flavor.  No  substitute  flavor  nor  artificial 
coloring  in  it ! 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  COMPANY 

Chicago  In  Business  66  years  U.  S.  A. 


“TRY  THIS 
SYRUP,  SIR— 

it’s  made 
with 

MAPLEINE” 

Waiters  in  the  best  hotels  may 
well  say  this  with  pride — they 
know  patrons  are  highly  pleased 
when  Mapleine  Syrup  is  served 
with  hot  cakes. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple 
sugar,  syrup  nor  sap,  but  pro¬ 
duces  a  taste  similar  to  maple. 

Instant  Mapleine  Syrup  is  made 
by  dissolving  sugar  in  hot  water 
and  flavoring  with  Mapleine — 
the  economical  way  to  make  de¬ 
licious  syrup. 

Mapleine  also  flavors  desserts, 
icings,  fillings,  pudding  sauces, 
ice  cream,  candies. 


Order  from 
your  dealer 


Crescent 
Mfg.  Co. 

Seattle, 

Wash. 


(M-510) 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

W.  A.  Schmitt,  Secretary .  C.  F.  Muel¬ 
ler  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Association  of  Creamery 
Mutter  Manufacturers 
Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary,  208 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Association  of  Refrigeration 
J.  F.  Nickerson,  Secretary,  431  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion 
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Eastern  Soy  Sauce  Mystery  Penetrated 


npHEBE  are  mysteries  of  the  far 
and  ancient  East  that,  now  and 
,  then  through  the  centuries,  may  be 
penetrated  by  the  occidental  mind. 
Some  of  them  have  been — and  one 
of  them  is  soy  sauce.  That  sub¬ 
stance  they  say,  has  gone  into  all 
the  meat  sauces — all  the  good  ones, 
at  least— that  the  Western  world 
lias  consumed  through  all  the  years. 
But  it  has  been  made  only  in  the 
Far  East — in  Japan  and  China. 
Now,  it  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States — by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  through  its  fermen¬ 
tation  experts  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  work  has  been  going  on  only 
about  a  year,  and  it  is  said  to  take 
five  years  to  make  some  qualities  of 
soy  sauce,  but  the  specialists  have 
turned  out  a  sauce  that  has  the 
beautiful  golden-brown  color  of  the 
oriental  output  and  that  has  a  flavor 
much  finer  than  the  specialists 
themselves  hoped  for  at  the  outset. 
The  work  will  continue  through 
other  years,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
negotiations  are  pending  with  manu¬ 
facturers  who  will  probably  produce 
it  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the 
United  States.  The  work  was  begun 
with  the  aid  of  a  professor  in  the 


University  of  Tokio,  and  has  been 
carried  forward  by  workers  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  who  worked 
with  him. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  soy  beans,  boiled  until  they 
are  fairly  soft,  and  wheat,  roasted 
until  it  is  a  little  more  than  brown, 
and  then  crushed.  To  this  there  is 
added  a  small  quantity  of  a  mold 
known  as  the  yellow-green  aspergil- 
lus.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  fer¬ 
ment,  under  definite  conditions  of 
temperature  and  humidity,  for  at 
least  two  and  a  half  days.  Then  it 
is  put  into  a  brine  strong  enough 
so  that  the  ultimate  product  will 
contain  from  16  to  18  per  cent  of 
salt.  There  it  remains  for  from  six 
Aveeks  to  five  years,  according  to  the 
quality  of  sauce  desired.  It  is 
stirred  every  day,  in  order  to  give  a 
measure  of  aeration.  Finally,  the 
finished  sauce  is  pressed  out. 

The  Japanese  use  this  sauce  in 
cooking  meats,  soups,  rice  and  other 
dishes.  Its  principal  use  in  occi¬ 
dental  countries  has  been  for  mixing 
with  the  other  ingredients  of  meat 
sauces.  Its  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  will  afford  an  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  utilizing  the  soy 
bean,  which  recently^has  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  important  legu¬ 
minous  crops  of  this  country. 


pOULTRY  shippers  may  avoid 
1  heavy  losses  from  spoilage  by 
proper  methods  of  preparing  and 
shipping  their  birds  to  market,  say 
the  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  methods  for  bleeding,  kill¬ 
ing,  chilling,  storing  and  packing 
poultry.  While  it  is  important  at 
all  times  to  observe  proper  precau¬ 
tions  for  preparing  poultry  for  the 
market,  it  is  of  special  importance 
to  do  so  for  the  holiday  markets,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  warm  weather  and  a  glut 
in  the  market  causing  heavy  losses. 
If  correct  methods  are  followed, 
poultry  can  be  carried  for  some  time, 
even  under  adverse  weather  and  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  with  little  loss  from 
spoilage.  Improperly  packed  poul¬ 
try,  however,  under  such  adverse 
conditions  is  likely  to  be  a  total  loss. 

The  specialists  recommend  the 
following  methods  for  handling 
dressed  poultry : 

1.  Never  handle  birds  roughly, 
either  before  or  after  killing,  since 
such  treatment  causes  bruises,  broken 
bones,  scarred  skins  and  soft  places  in 
the  flesh. 

2.  Food  in  the  crop  or  in  the  in¬ 
testines  of  dressed  birds  causes  loss 
of  flavor  and  hastens  decay  which 
more  than  offsets  any  gain  from  extra 
weight.  For  this  reason  a  chicken  or 
turkey  should  not  be  killed  when  the 
crop  is  full  of  feed.  Give  the  bird  only 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
is  killed. 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

Samples  Gratis 

GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  them 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Co. 

Sales  Department 
327  So.  LaSalle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


PATENTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  patents  to  protect  inventions. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely 
upon  skillful  preparation  and  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer 

Continental  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  COLUMBUS 

Laboratories 

31  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial, 
Medical,  Milling  and  Baking.  Expert 
Staff  o f  Consultants.  Court  and 
Medico-Legal  Work 
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A  clear  skin  usually  indicates  excellent  health  and  vitality. 

Boils,  pimples,  carbuncles  indicate  impure  blood  and  are 

easily  cured  by 

FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 

taken  daily,  which  also  acts  as  a  laxative. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  a 

“Fleischmann’s  Compressed  Yeast  and  Good  Health  Booklet” 

The  Fleischmann  Company 
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H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 


Has  Been  Manufacturing 
Dependable  Products 
Since  1851 


Our  Brooklyn  Factory — The  Home  of  “Atlas”  Colors  and  Flavors 

The  Superiority  of  Atlas  Colors  and  Flavors,  together  with  our  undeviating 
policy  of  square  dealing  through  all  these  sixty-eight  years,  has  built  up  for 
us  a  substantial  business  and  a  most  enviable  reputation. 

Ask  anyone  who  deals  with  H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO.,  and  he  wi  11  tell 
you  that  the  firm  and  their  products  are 

ABSOLUTELY  DEPENDABLE 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  11-13  E.  Illinois  St.  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  83-93  Park  Place 


CERTIFIED”  quality 

means  hams  that  cook 
better,  slice  evenly  and  have 
a  more  tempting  flavor. 
Write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  “Wil¬ 
son’s  Meat  Cookery,”  our  book 
showing  how  to  buy  and  cook 
meats  economically. 


THIS  picture  is  from  an 
actual  photograph.  It 
shows  why  the  quality  is 
“Certified”  in  these  hams 
which  we  select,  cure  and 
hickory-smoke  to  the  last 
touch  of  perfection. 


Address  Dept.  1146 
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Something  you  have  been  looking  for 

A  New  Temperance  Beverage  and  a  New  Flavor— 

ALWAYS  ready  for  any  occasion  as  a  beverage,  served  with  plain  or 
carbonated  water.  A  base  for  fruit  punches,  blends  with  any  fruit  or 
can  be  combined  with  Sauer’s  Pure  Strawberry,  Raspberry  or  Pineapple 
Flavors  for  sherbets,  water  ices,  milk  shakes. 

A  35c  bottle  makes  40  glasses  of  punch.  For  sale  by  all  good  grocers. 
If  you  cannot  get  it  at  your  grocers  send  us  10c  together  with  the  name  of 
your  grocer,  and  we  will  send  you  sample,  enough  foi  a  pint  of  s\iup. 

A  Flavor  which  is  adaptable  for  any  use 

QUALITY  HAS  MADE  SAUER’S  THE 

Largest  Selling  Brand  in  the  United  States 

Quality  Has  Won  for  Sauer’s 

Seventeen  Highest  Awards  For 
PURITY,  STRENGTH  and  FINE  FLAVOR 

including  four  conferred  at  expositions  held  in  London,  England,  Antwerp, 
Belgium3  Rome,  Italy,  and  Paris,  France— countries  now  allied  with  us. 
Manufacturers  of  32  other  flavors  including  Vanilla,  Lemon  and  spice  Flavors. 

mV  INVITATION 


The  C.  F.  SAUER  CO. 


*r  INVITATION 
H  CM  BCR  or 


Send  for  our 
recipe  booklet 
“Table  Treats 
It’s  valuable 
and  free. 


President 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


NCW  YORK.  U  S.  A 


